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FOREWORD 


Musr the tension in American-Japanese relations culminate in open warfare? 
Periodically over the course of the past third of a century the temper of politics in 
the Pacific has been such as to raise that question in a serious form. Issues over 
the open door, the integrity of China, naval armaments and bases, immigration 
restrictions, racial equality, the Manchurian incident, and commercial competition 
have followed one another to plague the diplomats and the citizens of both countries 
who have worked for peaceable adjustments. In one way or another, their efforts 
have met with measured success. ; 

Today, however, the clouds of controversy hanging over the Pacific have again 


- evoked the question, and more sharply than ever before. The way of resolving the 


riddle is far from assured. The energy-lines of contemporary Japanese foreign 
policy range from war-torn China to the South Seas to the scene of European conflict 
and back again, crossing and recrossing the sphere of vital American concern. The 
truth is that which has often been dimly perceived but never more clearly than now 
—that the politics of the Far East are not an isolated segment of activity, but a 
phase of world politics. With Japan a partner of Germany and Italy, and the 
United States engaged in defending itself through aiding Britain, the problem of 
maintaining amicable relations in the Pacific is intertwined with the tissues of battle 
and diplomacy in Europe. As these lines are written (April 15, 1941), new cause 
for anxiety comes from the announcement of the signing of the five-year neutrality 
pact between the Soviet Union and Japan. Although the decision of the Soviet may 
have been motivated by a concern over the war in the Balkans, the implications of 


_ the pact for the Orient are such as to free Japan for a more positive policy. Whether 
- her rulers will choose now to embark upon an energetic and dangerous course in the 
` Indies and Malaysia section of the Pacific, and whether the United States would rise 


to meet such action, are questions leaving the issue-of peace in a tenuous balance. 
They may be decided within the next few months. 

The papers contained in this volume explore a number of the conditions and fac- 
tors which bear on the relationship of the United States and Japan with particular 
reference to the present stages of controversy. Whatever may have'been the Special 
Editor’s conception of the significance of the various elements, no attempt has been 
madżşto impose upon the several contributors an integrating thesis. Within their 
respective provinces, they have been free to develop their own interpretations and 
opinions. For that reason, divergent evaluations were almost certain to appear and 
they are presented with the conviction that though they may confuse the unwary, 
they will challenge the critical faculties of the more careful reader. The Special 
Editor was particularly glad to receive the cordial co-operation of four distinguished 
Japanese publicists and authors, who present an uncensored version of their own 
approach to Japanese policy and its bearing on America. Incidentally, since most 
of the articles in the volume were received prior to March 1, the authors should not 
be held responsible for changing events since that date. 

It is a tragic commentary on the present state of American-Japanese disagree- 
ment that the volume concludes on such a gloomy note. Neither Mr. Takagaki nor 


- Professor Griswold, whose task it was-to suggest possible modes of adjustment and 


bases of compromise for resolving the diplomatic deadlock which each describes, was 
able to do so convincingly. Pessimism, of course, 'need not generate fatalism, since 


ix 


x ' FOREWORD 


the contingencies are not all predictable. Some of these contingencies, however, Jie 
outside the power of the United States to control. 


Whatever the immediate future may hold in store, the long-haul problem of , 


establishing a stable political and economic ‘order which would enlist the co-opera- 
tion of all the countries in or bordering upon the Pacific will remain with us. The 
United States and Japan will have a ‘major, though not the sole, responsibility in 
shaping the pattern of that co-operative order. In their formal relationship extend- 
ing nearly a century, each has blundered and each has contributed to the anxiety and 
anger of the other. But on the’positive side, a record of mutually profitable eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural relations has been an established fact, and ‘upon tjat 
foundation a satisfactory structure of political relationship must some day be built. 
Moreover, since the United States and Japan are literally neighbors—for their pos- 
sessions interlock across an expanse of several thousand miles—the well-triedsand 
never-too-trite formula of the “good neighbor” ought to become the model of their 
relationship with one another, as well as with the other peoples of the Pacific and 
Orient. 


WILLIAM P. Mappox 
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Japan’s Basic Economic Situation 


By E. F. PENROSE 


HE long-run economic difficulties 

facing the Japanese people differ in 
degree but not in kind from those facing 
Western peoples. The policies now pur- 
sued by the dominant groups in Japan, 
if continued, will prevent these difficul- 
ties from being surmounted and will cre- 
ate continuously unstable conditions in 
eastern Asia. But given political and 
social policies reconcilable with the in- 
escapable facts of Japan’s economic po- 
sition, there is every reason to suppose 
that a working solution of the long-run 
economic problems of Japan could be 
reached in our time and maintained in 
the generations which follow us. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Japan consists in a group of volcanic 
islands, large parts of which are and will 
remain non-arable. The population per 
unit of area is large even in relation to 
the total land; it is extraordinarily large 
in relation to arable land only. But the 
non-arable land contains extensive and 
important resources in the forms of lum- 
ber and water power. Moreover, the 
seas around Japan teem with a variety 
of fish perhaps greater than that to be 
found around any other country. How- 
ever, shortages of arable land, natural 
grassland, and minerals—both metallic 
and nonmetallic—make it impossible for 
Japan to become self-sufficient or exten- 
sively practice autarky without reduc- 
ing the conditions of life of the masses 
to a premodern level. 

This is not simply a matter of popu- 
lation density. Even with a much 
smaller population, self-sufficiency or 
autarky would be incompatible with the 
standard of living which had been 
reached by the time of the first World 
War. There would be more land per 
head of population; but this would not 


be of great advantage if the minerals 
were not available to produce an abun- 
dance of modern farm tools and ma- 
chinery and to maintain modern trans- 
port routes and equipment. Thus the 
importance of the population problem 
and the economic gains to be expected 
from a reduction of the population 
should nct be exaggerated, though of 
course they are real. 

Japan is unsuited to the production of 
those commodities which can be pro- 
duced only by using a large quantity of 
land per unit of product. In certain di- 
rections this disadvantage has been re- 
duced by technical progress in agricul- 
ture which has enabled larger quantities 
to be produced per unit of area than be- 
fore. But the disadvantage remains: as 
land is a scarce factor of production, 
those who would produce commodities 
and services which can be produced with 
only small quantities of land and re- 
quire relatively large quantities of other 
factors present in greater abundance, 
hold a marked advantage in bidding for 
the limited supply of land which is 
available. Moreover, the greater prof- 
itability of the second type of product 
over the first has in some cases led the 
same producers to shift from the latter 
to the former. Thus the production of 
cotton, which was important in the To- 
kugawa period, shrank to an insignifi- 
cant level after the opening of the coun- 
try and the increase of population, of 
industry, and of urbanization which fol- 
lowed it. Still more striking has it been 
to watch a large Japanese city expand 
its boundaries rapidly into the surround- 
ing agricultural areas in recent times.* 


1 In recent years the area lost to agriculture 
in this way has been approximately equal to 
the waste areas claimed for the first time or 
reclaimed for agriculture. 


2 . THE ANNALS oF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


THe Foop SITUATION 


The raw materials of the food con- 
sumed by the Japanese people in the 
decade 1930-40 were almost all pro- 
duced in Japan, Korea, and Formosa. 
Economic difficulties of Japanese farm- 
ers, aggravated by war, together with 
unfavorable weather, have recently 
changed these conditions, and at pres- 
ent Japan is drawing considerable sup- 
plies from southeastern Asia, But this 
is probably a temporary condition, and 
if after the war there are no marked 
changes in diet, Japan is likely for a 
considerable time to remain roughly 
self-sufficient in respect of present types 
of food consumption. 

But Japan is not, and in modern 
times never has been, self-sufficient in 
respect of the food supply necessary to 
prevent malnutrition on a large scale. 
The actual diet of the Japanese people 
contains an unduly large supply of 
cereals; it is deficient in fats, in pro- 
teins containing the combinations of 
amino acids most favorable for human 
nutrition, in vitamins A and B, and in 
calcium and probably other mineral 
salts. Consequently, acute deficiency 
disease exists widely in Japan—notably 
beriberi, one of the gravest diseases of 
malnutrition, involving the nervous sys- 
tem and leading frequently to permanent 
damage to the heart and sometimes to 
death. In addition, the physical condi- 
tion of the Japanese people is markedly 
inferior to that of many Western peoples, 
partly as a result of subclinical effects of 
inadequate nutrition. 

The remedies for these deficiencies 
must be sought primarily in an increase 
in the consumption of animal foodstuffs, 
fruits, and vegetables. The production 
of all these groups of foodstuffs has 
markedly increased in recent years, but 
the consumption of animal foodstuffs is 
still deplorably low. It can be increased 
only by imports or by expanding do- 


mestic production at the expense of 
cereals—except in so. far as hitherto un- 
used mountain slopes can be made suit- 
able for grazing. | 

Cereals play an unduly large propor- 
tion in the Japanese diet, as they do in 
the diets of all but the pastoral peoples 
on the continent of Asia outside Siberia. 
However, even if other foods can be 
substituted for them, larger supplies of 
cereals will be required in the long run 
than can be supplied within the islands 
of Japan proper under conditions that 
will provide a satisfactory or even a 
tolerable minimum standard of life for 
the agricultural population. 

The populations of Korea and For- 
mosa are increasing at a fairly rapid 
rate; but rice yields per acre are still 
far below those of the best rice-produc- 
ing areas elsewhere, and if adequate 
quantities of fertilizer are available, 
there should be scope for some expan- 
sion in rice exports to Japan. Burma, 
Thailand, and French Indo-China also 
are capable of producing considerable 
amounts for export. The varieties of rice 
which they produce are less popular in 
Japan than the Japanese varieties, which 
are produced also in Korea, Formosa, 
and California; but they are acceptable 
to millions of Japanese, otherwise their 
importation from Southeast Asia would 
not have been banned as it was for more 
than a decade. 

Wheat production has increased as a 
result of special government measures, 
but Japanese climates are not, except in 
Hokkaido, favorable for hard wheats, 
and if a marked shift were made from 
rice to wheat, most of the additional 
wheat would have to be imported. 
Thus, the continued supply of cereals 
for the Japanese people depends on in- 
creasing imports either from colonial or 
from foreign sources or from both; in 
the long run, both will probably be 
necessary. 

The production of increased supplies 


-~ 
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of animal foodstuffs within Japan pre- 
sents difficult problems. It is conceiv- 
able that experiment may disclose pos- 
sibilities of utilizing mountain sides for 
grazing to a limited extent. If not, land 
would have to be turned over to the 
production of feedstuffs from the pro- 
duction of other crops. Alternatively, 
feedstuffs would have to be imported; 
but this is unlikely to take place on a 
substantial scale except possibly for the 
purpose of rearing smaller animals— 
poultry and swine—which require little 
space to move about. As ‘things are, 
dairy cattle in most cases are tied up in 
a small space all the year round, and the 
quality of the milk is extremely poor. 
It is therefore safe to conclude that 
large-scale improvements in the nourish- 
ment of the Japanese people are depend- 
ent on considerable imports of animal 
foodstuffs. 

Increases in the production of fruits 
and vegetables have been substantial in 
recent years. An examination of agri- 
cultural conditions shows wide regional 
variations in the incomes of farmers. 
Among the most prosperous farmers are 
those who engage to a considerable ex- 
tent in truck farming, fairly close to 
large centers of population. Use of re- 
trigerator cars is extending the distance 
_m the market at which vegetables 
can be profitably produced. 

From a welfare point of view, it is de- 
sirable that agricultural incomes should 
be raised and that the whole population 
should be well nourished. These ends 
could be accomplished in the long run 
by a partial shift from the production of 
cereals to the production of more perish- 
able foodstuffs, which bring a higher net 
value per unit of area than cereals do. 


The additional cereals would then have- 


to be imported. 


CLOTHING MATERIALS 


When the Japanese population was 
small, it was clothed first in hemp and 


later in cotton and silk garments manu- 
factured in domestic establishments from 
raw materials produced within the coun- 
try. With the growth of population and 
the development of external trade, food 
crops brought higher receipts per unit 
of area than fiber crops other than silk, 
and Japan has become dependent on 
outside sources for all the raw materials 
of clothing except silk. The raw mate- 
rials of the greater part of the clothing 
of the Japanese people have been im- 
ported from far distant lands. This 
has contributed to the development of 
the most important of Japanese manu- 
facturing industries: in recent years 
cotton manufactures have taken the 
lead among export products, penetrat- 
ing markets all over the world, dis- 
placing some of the products of the old- 
est manufacturing centers elsewhere, and 
also creating new markets by bringing 
products within the range of the effec- 
tive demand of consumers previously 
obliged to do without them. 

The textile industries have been placed 
in increasing difficulties by the war, 
largely because of their dependence on 
external markets and sources of raw ma- 
terials. This paper is concerned only 
with the long-run effects of war condi- 
tions. The restriction of raw cotton im- 
ports and the enforced substitution of 
staple fiber for cotton in domestic cloth- 
ing have changed the extent and direc- 
tion of, but have not removed, reliance 
on external sources of raw materials. 
Substitution of fibers for silk, and their 
intermixture with one another, have led 
to a marked decline in the value of raw 
silk exports and an increase in the pro- 
duction of mixed fabrics and of rayon 
and staple-fiber goods. War has led to 
an “artificial” increase in staple fiber 
and decrease of cotton, but even in the 
long run, both synthetic fibers and cel- 
lulose fibers are likely to retain some of 
their gains over silk and cotton. How- 
ever, cotton production and stocks in the 
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world remain very high, and assuming 
an Axis defeat, prices are likely to re- 
main low for a fairly long period. Silk 
will probably hold a smaller but sub- 
stantial place in production and exports 
for an indefinite period. The costs of 
production of cocoons were reduced by 
nearly two-thirds between the middle of 
the twenties and the middle of the thir- 
ties. Since then, war conditions have 
caused them to rise, but the reduction 
will probably be resumed after the war. 

The conclusion is that if the Japanese 
people are to be clothed at reasonable 
cost they will continue to require im- 
ports of the textile fibers and of wood 
pulp and chemicals from foreign coun- 
tries, and will continue to need profitable 
markets for natural silk exports. The 
per capita value of the imports will prob- 
ably be somewhat less than in the past, 
because of the substitution of chemicals 
and cellulose for crop fibers, but it will 
remain appreciable. Self-sufficiency in 
the raw materials of clothing cannot be 
attained, and strong efforts to approach 
towards it would greatly reduce stand- 
ards of life in Japan. 


Raw MATERIALS FOR PRODUCERS? Goons 


Japan is not and cannot be any more 
self-sufficient in respect of the raw ma- 
terials required in the production of pro- 
ducers’ goods than in respect of the raw 
materials required in the production of 
consumers’ goods. The supply of high- 
grade iron ore in the Japanese Empire is 
extremely small, and the combined pro- 
~ duction of Japan proper and Korea has 
amounted in recent years to only about 
one-fifth of the total supply. Ample 
supplies have been obtainable from Ma- 
laya and China. Dependence on ex- 
ternal sources for coking coal and min- 
eral oil? will remain a permanent char- 


2 The production of bituminous coal in 
Japan proper is subject to considerable mo- 
nopoly control, and output has been restricted 
during most of the interwar period. Recently 


acteristic of the Japanese economy. 
Even agriculture is dependent in part 
for its supply of fertilizers on imports of 
phosphates and potash from external 
sources. Though Japan produces a con- 
siderable amount of copper, it is clear 
that in the long run a substantial quan- 
tity of imports will be necessary if in- 
dustrial activity is to be maintained and 
increased. Lead, tin, zinc, mercury, 
nickel, chrome, molybdenum, and man- 
ganese will have to be imported in sub- 
stantial quantities. Plans have been an- 
nounced for the production of synthetic 
rubber, but unless costs are greatly re- 
duced, this enterprise will be extremely 
wasteful in the long run, since sea routes 
connect Japan at low cost with the great 
rubber-producing areas of the world, and 
Japanese capital has been invested in 
rubber plantations in southeastern Asia. 


EXTENSIVE TRADE NECESSARY 


Thus an examination of the position 
of Japan with reference to the supply of 
the commodities necessary to satisfy the 
basic needs of the people in their every- 
day lives shows that neither the existing 
nor even a smaller population can be 
supported even at a comparatively low 
modern standard of living unless exten- 
sive trading relationships are maintained - 
with the rest of the world. This condi- | 
tion applies in some degree to all coun- 


tries, but it applies with far greater force’ 








it has risen to over forty million tons. Cok-. 
ing coal and anthracite have to be imported. . 
In much of the period in which Japanese 
apologists were complaining that Japan was 
“denied access to raw materials,” powerful 
Japanese vested interests were sharply limiting 
imports of coal from parts of Manchuria un- 
der Japanese control even before 1931. 

For most of its supply of mineral oil, Japan 
is dependent not only on external sources but 
on distant external sources. Domestic deposits 
are very small, and attempts to develop syn- 
thetic substitutes would necessitate greatly in- 
creased imports of the materials from which 
the substitutes are made. 
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to Japan than to any other prominent 
industrial country except Great Britain. 

This is a hard saying for a people 
steeped in a longer tradition of isola- 
tionism than any other people except 
the inhabitants of the remote regions of 
central Asia, The great statesmen of 
the Meiji era recognized this basic eco- 
nomic fact and reacted with some suc- 
cess against isolation and feudalism. 
Following the breakdown of isolation 
and feudalism, Japan made remarkable 
economic and social advances, linked 
closely with the establishment of trade 
and interchange of skills and knowledge 
and ideas with the rest of the world. 
But thousands of living Japanese were 
born in the period of isolation and feud- 
alism. More important still, the in- 
grained social heritage passed on from 
that period reacts forcefully from time 
to time against modern changes, and 
above all against any form of mutual 
interdependence with non-Asiatic coun- 
tries. These atavistic tendencies, sur- 
viving from remote times, come into ir- 
reconcilable conflict with policies founded 
on the basic facts of Japan’s economic 
situation and designed to serve the ma- 
terial needs of the masses of people in 
Japan proper. 

Dimly recognizing that medieval iso- 
lation is no longer possible, the militar- 
ists who have dominated Japanese policy 
since 1931 seek a solution for Japan’s 
lack of self-sufficiency—in the strategic 
aspects of which they are much more 
interested than in the economic—in the 
expansion of Japanese political domina- 
tion over the Asiatic mainland, and ulti- 
mately over southeastern Asia and Aus- 
tralasia. Casting about for an economic 
rationalization of their behavior, they 
find it in the doctrine of Lebensraum. 
In fact, of course, the seizure of political 
control over outlying territory does not 
remove the necessity that the people of 
the homeland labor to produce goods in 
exchange for the goods produced in the 


annexed territories, unless the peoples of 
those territories are reduced to slavery; 
and even then, capital exports, involv- 
ing the export of home-produced goods, 
must be sent to develop those territories. 
As things are, Japan has not yet been 
able to place enough capital and labor 
even in Hokkaido to develop more than 
a very limited proportion of its cultiva- 
ble land. 

The economic policy now pursued by 
Japan is based also on the fundamental 
fallacy, shared by business men as well 
as by militarists, that Japanese interests 
will be served in the long run by aiming 
not merely at territorial conquest but 
also at the subsequent suppression in the 
conquered territories of industrial de- 
velopment that might in any way com- 
pete with actual or possible industrial 
development at home. Plausible as this 
policy seems to the untrained mind, the 
history of trade shows that it is fal- 
lacious. What Japan needs is markets. 
The volume of trade -between two re- 
gions depends largely on the absolute 
size of the national incomes in both 
regions. The suppression of industrial- 
ization in the conquered territories im- 
poverishes them and prevents their de- 
velopment into large and profitable 
markets. Fascist economic policy in 
Germany and Japan, by converting the 
greater part of the world into tributary 
territory producing mainly raw materials 
and agricultural products for the few 
master states, would set back the modern 
rise in per capita income so greatly that 
in all probability even the peoples in the 
master states would remain at an eco- 
nomic level low in comparison with the 
level attainable by co-operative eco- 
nomic relationships in a world of free 
democracies. 


Wuat Can Be DONE 


Nothing effective can be done towards 
bringing actual economic policy into 
closer approximation to a policy framed 
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in accordance with Japan’s basic eco- 
nomic situation in the long run until the 
groups that have recently carried out 
what is in part a counterrevolution 
against the Restoration of 1868 are re- 
moved from power. The policies of the 
extremists in control today represent a 
blind reaction that flouts reason itself, 
substitutes wishing for thinking, and 
struggles desperately to force the eco- 
nomic order into a mold prescribed by 
the narrow self-interest of a small mi- 
nority and by the political ideology of 
feudal times, blended with imitations of 
European fascism at home and German 
militarism abroad. 

But the statesmen who are charged 
with the determination of the main 
lines of economic reconstruction after 
the defeat of fascism will have a great 
opportunity to bring peace and recon- 
ciliation to eastern Asia. The ultimate 
defeat of Hitler will automatically bring 
the downfall of Japanese militarism from 
within. With militarism eliminated and 
a progressive government established in 
Japan, it should be possible for the de- 
mocracies to co-operate in the establish- 
ment. of the essential conditions of a 
policy that will meet the fundamental 
long-run economic needs of the Japanese 
people. These conditions should in- 
clude: reasonable freedom of entry of 


Japanese manufactures into foreign mar- 
kets; ® facilities for planned and limited 
migration within and outside Japan 
proper; elimination of the landlord class 
in Japanese agriculture; diversion of 
Japanese capital from the armed forces 
to industry and to improved irrigation 
and fertilization of the land; adoption of 
a national nutrition policy to direct de- 
mand and supply away from excessive 
consumption of cereals to greater con- 
sumption of animal foodstuffs, fruit, and 
vegetables; freedom of dissemination of 
information on birth control; and exten- 
sion of public health services to reduce 
the social and economic wastes of un- 
necessary morbidity and premature mor- 
tality. With all China, including Man- 
churia, restored to independence on 
terms that include guarantees against 
extreme protectionism, industrial devel- 
opment would steadily increase purchas- 
ing power in eastern Asia, and the long- 
suffering peoples of the Orient would 
gradually pass into an era of material 
prosperity for the first time in their 
history. 


8 This is intended to imply not laissez faire 
and absolute “free trade” in the individualist 
sense, but facilities for reasonably full inter- 
regional specialization and exchange, regard- 
less of the precise mechanism by which trade 
is conducted. 
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Militarism in Japan’s Foreign Policy 


i 
N 1928, Japan in the company of 
.< fourteen other states signed the Kel- 
ogg-Briand Pact renouncing war as an 


‘instrument of national policy in foreign 


relations. . This event occurred within 
the period of thirteen years when Japan 
enjoyed a large measure of parliamen- 


itary government modeled on the British 


type. The period began with the Hara 


Cabinet in 1918 and ended with the fall - 


of the Wakatsuki Cabinet in 1931. To 
the credit of Japan it should be remem- 
bered that during this short era sincere 
efforts were made by Japanese statesmen 


ito eliminate war as an instrument of na- 


, tional policy. Japan co-operated in the 


peace machinery of the League of Na- 
tions, she supported the International 
Labor Office and the World Court, and 
she participated with a fine spirit of 
sportsmanship in the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921, the London Naval Con- 
ference of 1930, and the Preparatory 
Commission of the Disarmament Con- 
ference of 1926-30. Sino-Japanese re- 
lations almost reached the stage of com- 
plete conciliation under Baron Shidehara 
who presided over the Foreign Office for 
six of the eight years between 1924 and 
1931. Indeed, his success in promoting 
peace with China proved to be one of 
the reasons that led the militarists to 
resort to the coup d’état of 1931 which 
destroyed the parliamentary regime in 
Japan. The destruction of the author- 
ity of civil government obviously re- 
stored war as the chief instrument of 
foreign policy in Japan. 


THe MILITARY PATTERN OF LIFE 


Numerous scholars have observed 
that Chinese culture throughout thirty 
centuries and more has shown a tend- 
ency toward the democratic and peace- 


By KENNETH COLEGROVE 


ful pattern of life, while historic Japan 
tends toward aristocratic rule and mili- 
tarism.? Unhappily, this characteriza- 
tion of Japanese culture is all too true. 
For centuries previous to the constitu- 
tion of 1889 the military class held the 
dominant position in the state. Under 
Yoritomo, who in 1192 a.p. received the 
title of sei-i-tai-shogun, or “great bar- 
barian-subduing general,” even the Em- 
perors became puppets of the military 
class. Until the end of the Tokugawa 
shogunate, Japan was governed from the 
bakufu, or military camp near the mod- 
ern city of Tokyo, rather than from 
Kyoto the home of the Emperors. The 
daimyo, or feudal lords who supported 
the shogun, ruled by the sword, and 
their adherents, the samurai, could kill 
at will. 

In the opinion of numerous scholars 
this military tradition still plays a con- 
spicuous part in modern Japan. In the 
words of Professor Latourette: 


The presence of this military class was 
in many respects to be a distinct advantage 
of Japan in the new age brought by con- 
tact with the West. It provided a group 
of disciplined men accustomed to leader- 
ship, and whom the nation had been trained 
to follow. With a few exceptions the lead- 
ers In the transition from the old to the 
new Japan were of the military class. The 
government is still largely dominated by 
their descendants. In the possession of 
this special type of military heritage the 
island empire has had a distinct advantage 
over China, for there no hereditary nobility 


‘with traditions of loyalty and sacrifice is 


present to lead the nation through the per- 
ils which beset the period of change, and 
the nation itself does not seem to have de- 


1 One of the most recent of these compari- 
sons is that of Harley Farnsworth MacNair, 
The Real Conflict between China and Japan 
(Chicago, 1938). 
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veloped a capacity for discipline and unity 
as fully as in Japan.? 


The military tradition has also been 
retained in the religious life of Japan. 
Emperor worship is one of the essential 
features of modern Shinto. The three 
Imperial Ancestors, namely, Chuai 
Tenno, Empress Jingo, and Ojin Tenno, 
who constitute the divinities of war, are 
today worshiped at the Hachiman 
shrines. In a careful study of this sub- 
ject, Dr. Holtom offers proof that the 
Japanese Government widely promotes 
Hachiman worship. There are twice as 
many shrines of Ojin Tenno as the com- 
bined number of all other Emperors. 
Dr. Holtom concludes: 


The hero worship aspect of modern 
Shinto reveals the influence of the martial 
traditions of the Japanese people. As the 
religion of a nation that owes so much to 
the prowess of its soldiery it is inevitable 
that Shinto would exalt the military ideal. 
This it does, not so much by magnifying 
the worship of the traditional patron divin- 
ities of war, although this aspect of the 
situation must be given due attention, as 
it does by commemorating among the im- 
mortal kami certain military heroes who 
have been conspicuous for loyalty to their 
rulers. Along with these are included the 
soldiers and sailors who have given their 
lives in the modern wars of their country.® 


Thus it may be said that in both the 
political and the social zones, the mili- 
tary tradition still prevails in the mod- 
ern culture of Japan. Indeed, it would 
be a miracle if a pattern of national life 
which has endured for centuries should 
be revised in such a short space as that 
occupied by the experiment in parlia- 
mentary government in Nippon. 


THE PEACE POLICY OF THE PARLIA- 
MENTARY GOVERNMENT 


The parliamentary episode of 1918- 


2 Kenneth Scott Latourette, Tke Develop- 
ment of Japan (New York, 1918), pp. 81-82. 

3 D. C. Holtom, Tke National Faith of Ja- 
pan (London, 1938), p. 176. 


31 deserves more than a passing refer- 
ence. It was more than a mere break in 
the military tradition of Japan. The 
fall of the Tokugawa shogunate and the 
restoration of the Emperor in 1867 were 
accomplished by forces that led to the 
destruction of feudalism and the mod- 
ernization of the government. Political 
control was seized by a few daimyo, or 
feudal chiefs, and a handful of kuge, or 
court nobles. This group was aug- 
mented in a few months by the inclusion 
of a larger number of samurai, or feudal 
retainers. At the same time, the lib- 
eral movement, inspired by admiration 
for Western ideas, in 1882 compelled 
this ruling group in the name of the 
Emperor to initiate the framing of a 
modern constitution. 

The constitution of 1889 proved to 
be a compromise between the four lead- 
ing clans (Choshu, Satsuma, Tosa, and 
Hizen), the militarists, the bureaucrats, 
and the zaibatsu or business houses rep- 
resented by the Mitsui, Mitsubishi, 
Sumitomo, and Yasuda.* For three dec- 
ades this combination of interests con- 
trolled the parliamentary system. By 
1918 the balance of this alliance had 
shifted. The influence of the clans had 
largely declined, while political parties 
in the Imperial Diet with the broaden- 
ing of the suffrage had gained a share 
in government. 

Undoubtedly, all the major political 
parties have been partly controlled by 
finance capitalism through bribery and 
other means. But this does not detract 
from the significance of the fact that for 
thirteen years, from 1918 to 1931, po- 
litical parties almost continuously exer- 
cised the principal control over the cab- 
inets that ruled Japan. In this period, 
the Cabinets of Hara and Takahashi 
(1918-22) were composed of members 
from the Seiyukai (Constitutional Gov- 


t Compare Takeshi Osatake, Daz Nippon 
Kensei Shi, or Constitutional History of Ja- 
pan (Tokyo, 1930), pp. 1-6. 
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ernment party). The Cabinets of Ad- 
miral Kato, Admiral Yamamoto, and 
Viscount Kiyoura (1922-24) constitute 
the only exception to party ministries. 
The Cabinets of Taka-akira Kato 
(1924-26) drew upon the Kenseikai 
(Constitutional party) and the Seiyu- 
kai. Wakatsuki succeeded Kato as Pre- 
mier in the second Kato cabinet, which 
continued to 1927. The Tanaka Cab- 
inet (1927-29) was in the hands of the 
Selyukai. The Minseito (Democratic 
party) which developed from the Ken- 
selkai controlled the Hamaguchi Cab- 
inet (1929-31) and the Wakatsuki Cab- 
inet (1931). 

For forty years the landed interests 
exercised a large influence in the Seiyu- 
kai, but in both this party and the Min- 
seito the impress of the zaibatsu was ex- 
tensive. With the rise of party cabinets 
in 1918, bureaucrats and professional 
soldiers did not disappear from the po- 
litical arena. It is more correct to say 
that politicians controlled by financial 
interests took the lead in the government 
of Japan. At the same time, the policy 
of both the politicians and the capital- 
ists looked toward international peace. 
No less a political figure than Prince 
Saionji represented Japan at the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919, and until the 
collapse of civil government in 1931 
Japanese statesmen played loyal roles in 
the League of Nations. The bureau- 
crats joined in the peace movement. 
Baron Shidehara, a career diplomat who 
presided over the Foreign Office during 
four ministries and who was closely re- 
lated to the Mitsubishi, formulated a 
peace policy that promised complete 
reconciliation of China with Japan. 


THE EMPEROR AND THE MILITARY 
CAMP 


The suddenness with which the peace 
policy of the politicians and the zaibatsu 
met destruction in 1931 was partly due 


to a unique constitutional advantage en- 
joyed by the militarists. In most states, 
before the rise of totalitarian govern- 
ment, the military forces had become 
subordinated to the civil authority. 
Certainly this was the case in the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and the 
Weimar Republic. But never, under 
the Japanese constitution, has the civil 
government won control of the army and 
navy. 

By tradition as well as constitutional 
law, the Emperor is the head of the 
state. Indeed, by official interpretation 
at the time of the Minobe affair, he is 
considered not merely an organ of the 
state but rather the state itself." In 
most modern constitutional monarchies, 
the cabinet as a unit will advise the 
monarch on all questions. In Japan, 
the Cabinet and the Privy Council give 
counsel to the Emperor on civil policy, 
while the war and naval ministers and 
the chiefs of staff advise him on military 
affairs. 

In Japanese law the iaku no gunmu, 
or supreme command, has always been 
the prerogative of the Emperor and is 
so recognized in the constitution of 
1889, Article XI recites that “the Em- 
peror has the supreme command of the 
army and navy,” while Article XII indi- 
cates that “the Emperor determines the 
organization and peace standing of the 
army and navy.” Similar phraseology 
is found in numerous modern constitu- 
tions of democratic states in which the 
head of tne government must follow the 
advice of the cabinet in military as well 
as civil affairs. But in Japan, the rigid 
separation of civil and military advice 
to the Tarone tends to place the civil 
authorities at the mercy of the profes- 
sional soldiers. Indeed, the gap be- 
tween the Cabinet and the Imperial 
camp is responsible for what the Jap- 
anese call’ niju seifu, or dual govern- 


5 Compare statement of the Okada Cabinet 
in the Tokyo Asaki, Aug. 4, 1935, p. 1. 
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ment, which in respect to foreign policy 
becomes niju gwatko, or dual diplomacy. 


Tae MILITARY ADVISERS OF 
THE EMPEROR 


The chief military advisers of the 
Emperor include the Gensui-fu, or Board 
of Marshals and Fleet Admirals, and the 
Gunjt Sangi-in, or Supreme War Coun- 
cil. The first of these bodies now num- 
bers only three exalted officers. The 
Gunjt Sangi-in includes the members of 
the Gensui-fu, the ministers of war and 
navy, the chiefs of the war and naval 
general staffs, and other generals and 
admirals appointed by the Emperor. 

What the supporters of democracy in 
Japan have long decried is the taku joso, 
or right of direct access to the Emperor 
enjoyed by professional militarists.® 
This privilege is based on the eighth 
article of the Imperial Ordinance on the 
Organization of the Cabinet in 1889, 
which provides: 


With the exception of military affairs of 
secrecy and grave importance which, hav- 
ing been reported directly to the Emperor, 
may have been submitted by the Emperor 
for the consideration of the Cabinet, the 
ministers of state and marine shall report 
to the minister president [prime minister ].7 


This provision means that the min- 
isters of war and the navy, as well as 
other exalted military chiefs, have the 
privilege of advising the Emperor upon 
all matters pertaining to the defense of 
the Japanese Empire regardless of the 
foreign policy of the Cabinet. 

Technically, neither the civil nor the 
military advisers give counsel to the 


6 Sakuzo Yoshino, Niju Seifu to Iaku Joso, 
or Dual Government and the Supreme Com- 
mand (Tokyo, 1922), p. 29; Tatsukichi Mi- 
nobe, Kempo Sezgz, or Commentaries on the 
Constitution (Tokyo, 1931), p. 253. Compare 
Kenneth Colegrove, Militarism in Japan (Bos- 
ton, 1936), ch. it. 

* Genko Horei Shuran, or Compilation of 
Laws and Ordinances in Force (Tokyo, 1927), 
Vol. I, bk. iti, p. 1. 


Emperor without an invitation from the 
Throne. But as a matter of fact, mili- 
tary chiefs can, and do, petition for ac- 
cess to the Emperor in order to offer ad- 
vice in the same manner as does the 
Prime Minister. The important ques- 
tion is: Whose advice does the Emperor 
follow? Much mystery surrounds the 
relations of the Emperor and his ad- 
visers. The present Imperial Majesty, 
Emperor Hirohito, a man of forty years, 
is the grandson of Emperor Meiji, but 
apparently lacks the energy and acumen 
of his great ancestor. Closely surround- 
ing the Emperor is the charmed circle 
of palace officials, the most important of 
whom are the Naidaijin (Grand Keeper 
of the Imperial Seals), the Kunaidaijin 
(Minister of the Imperial Household), 
and the Jijucko (Grand Chamberlain). 
Access to the Emperor can be obtained 
only through these officials, particularly 
the Naidatjin. These offices, when in 
the hands of such liberal-minded states- 
men as Count Makino, Kurahei Yuasa, 
Tsuneo Matsudaira, and Admirals Su- 
zuki and Saito, exerted a powerful tend- 
ency toward international. peace. The 
attempt of the Young Officers in 1936 
to assassinate Count Makino and Ad- 
mirals Suzuki and Saito was inspired by 
the belief that these palace officials in- 
fluenced the Emperor in favor of the 
advice of the Cabinet rather than that 
of the militarists. ve a 
Reverence for the Emperor is the 
most conspicuous feature of Japanese 
polity. But Emperor worship does not 
necessarily mean that every question of 
state is resolved by a nod from His Im- 
perial Majesty. Japanese polity is more 
complicated than that. Indeed, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to determine exactly 
what officers among the Prime Minister, 
the Cabinet, the Peers and Representa- 
tives, the Privy Council, the war and 
naval chiefs of staff, and the palace off- 
clals-have the last word in the deter- 
mination of policy. But one thing is 


A, 


“the 
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clear: the Cabinet, whether or not a re- 
flection of the Diet, competes with other 
organs and personages in the control of 
foreign and domestic policy. 


MILITARY DOMINATION OVER 
THE CABINET 


The lack of jurisdiction over military 
affairs on the part of the Cabinet is 
emphasized by the long-standing rule 
that only generals and admirals can hold 
the portfolios of war and marine.’ This 
rule permits the army and navy to do 
several astonishing things, including the 
following: (a) to destroy a cabinet dis- 
liked by the militarists; (6) to partici- 
pate in the formation of a cabinet; (c) 
to compel a cabinet to alter a policy dis- 
liked by the army or the navy; (d) to 
impair or even thwart a ministerial pol- 
icy; and (e) to initiate and execute for- 
eign policies independently of the cab- 
inet. 

On well-known occasions the Chuken- 
gumi, or Army Center, has wrecked cab- 
inets that displeased the generals. In 
1913 when the Cabinet of the renowned 
Saionji refused to provide two additional 
divisions of the army for garrison duty 
in Korea, General Uyehara resigned ag 
Minister of War.® Upon the army’s re- 
fusal to permit any other general to take 
his place, the Saionji Cabinet itself was 
compelled to leave office. In more re- 
cent times, in 1937, the army forced the 
resignation of the Hirota Cabinet. On 
this occasion the army had demanded 
the dissolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in which criticism of the Chi- 


8 This rule is implied in the fukyo, or at- 
tached list, of the Imperial Ordinance regard- 
ing the Organization of the Navy Department, 
No. 194, May 19, 1900, and the Imperial 
Ordinance regarding the Organization of the 
War Department, No. 75, April 15, 1903. See 
the Gexko Horei Shuran (Tokyo, 1907), Vol. 
I, pt. iii, pp. 66, 104-5. 

9 See the Jijè Shimpo, Dec. 2 and 3, 1913; 
Yosaburo Takekoshi, Toan Ko, or Prince 
Toan (Kyoto, 1929), pp. 201-4. 


nese policy of the army had been ex- 
pressed. Upon the refusal of the Prime 
Minister to comply, General Terauchi 
resigned and thus wrecked the Cab- 
inet.t° Still later, in January 1940, the 
army forced the resignation of the Cab- 
inet of General Nobuyuki Abe in order 
to secure a ministry that could more 
successfully cope with the Diet.™ 

The army and the navy frequently 
participate in the formation of cabinets. 
In 1914, when the exposure of naval 
scandals forced the Cabinet of Admiral 
Yamamoto to resign and Count Kiyoura 
received the Imperial command to form 
a ministry, his efforts were blocked when 
no admiral would take office under his 
leadership.** The army had a large 
share in dictating the selection of the 
Hirota Cabinet formed in 1936 after the 
February Twenty-Sixth Revolt. Again, 
in 1937, when General Kazushige Ugaki 
was summoned to form a ministry, the 
army feared his peace policy and re- 
fused to permit a general to take the 
portfolio of war. Although supported 
by numerous members of the Diet, by 
the entire national press, and by thou- 
sands of letters from private citizens, 
General Ugaki was compelled to relin- 
quish the task..* Thereupon General 
Hayashi was summoned to form the 
ministry. 

A democratic and antimilitaristic ele- 
ment in the formation of ministries in 
the past two decades has been the genro, 
or elder statesmen, who have always 
been consulted by the Emperor before 
the appointment of a prime minister. 
After 1924, Prince Saionji was the only 
existing genro. His democratic and 


10 Compare Tokyo Asahi, Jan. 24 and 25, 
1937. See also the Kwampo gogai, or Im- 
perial Gazette (appendix), Jan. 24, 1937. 

11 Compare Tokyo Asahi, Jan. 15, 1940, p. 
1; Osaka Mainichi, Jan. 15, 1940, p. 1. 

12 Takeshige Kudo, Taisho Kensei Shi, or 
Constitutional History of the Taisho Era 
(Tokyo, 1927), pp. 93-94. 

18 Tokyo Asahi, Jan. 29, 1937, p. 1. 
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peace-loving attitude generally opposed 
the militarists; but the exigencies of the 
national emergency after 1931 com- 
pelled his selection of prime ministers 
acceptable to the army and navy. His 
death in 1940 removed one of the bar- 
riers to complete military domination. 

The army and the navy have repeat- 
edly succeeded in compelling cabinets to 
alter policies which were not acceptable 
to the militarists. In 1938 the army 
was partly responsible for the resigna- 
tion of the liberal General Ugaki as 
Minister of’ Foreign Affairs in the first 
Konoye Cabinet when he sought to 
block the army’s plan for creating a 
special China Affairs Board to control 
the government of the occupied parts of 
China.“* Thereupon Prince Konoye 
himself took the portfolio and carried 
out the army’s policy in removing the 
Foreign Office from control of the pup- 
pet regimes in occupied China. 


DuAL DIPLOMACY 


Of significance is the capacity of the 
army to impair and even thwart a min- 
isterial policy. A conspicuous example 
of this power was the violent destruc- 
tion of the conciliation program of 
Baron Shidehara in 1931. In the sum- 
mer of 1931 Baron Shidehara, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in the Wakatsuki 
Cabinet, had nearly completed negotia- 
tions for the liquidation of all disputes 
between China and Japan. The zai- 
batsu and the press almost unanimously 
favored this policy. Moreover, the 
Wakatsuki Cabinet had the support of 
the Minseito, which commanded an 
overwhelming majority in the House 
of Representatives. Nevertheless, the 
army was able to reverse the foreign 
policy of the Cabinet and to launch an 
invasion of Manchuria. 

There exists considerable proof to the 
effect that the army, fearing that the 


14 Compare the Tokyo Asahi, Sept. 30 and 
Oct. 1, 1938, 


peace-making policy of the Wakatsuki 
Cabinet would curtail the military estab- 
lishment of Japan, deliberately provoked 
the invasion of Manchuria in order to 
insure the retention of -all of the armed 
forces. Excuse for the invasion was 
found in the explosion on the tracks of 
the South Manchuria Railway near 
Mukden on the night of September 18, 
1931. The Japanese version of this epi- 
sode says that Chinese troops blew up 
the tracks. The Chinese version claims 
that the Japanese blew up their own 
tracks with the intention of creating an 
incident. Of the two claims, the evi- 
dence in the case seems to favor the 
Chinese.1* 

Regardless of the guilt of either party, 
an incident was indeed created, and the 
Japanese militarists took full advantage 
of it. In the face of the crisis the 
Cabinet in Tokyo remained calm, de- 
termined to maintain the Shidehara pro- 
gram. ‘The army demanded the dis- 
patch of reinforcements to Manchuria. 
On September 21 the Cabinet debated 
for seven hours the question of sending 
troops. The Prime Minister, the Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs and Finance, 
and five other ministers were opposed. 
The decision was to be taken on the 
following day, and the militarists had 
reason to fear that the vote would be 
in the negative. Accordingly, before the 
Cabinet met for the final decision the 
army moved forward, with the result 
that General Minami, the Minister of 
War, was able to inform the Premier 
that a brigade of four thousand men had 
already entered Manchuria by orders of 
the commander of the Korean garri- 
son. Thus the Cabinet was out- 
maneuvered by resort to the supreme 

15 Teague of Nations: Appeal by the Chi- 
nese Government: Report of the Commission 
of Inquiry (Geneva, 1932), p. 71. 

16 Tokyo Asahi, Sept. 22 and 23, 1931. See 
also Shinnosuke Yanagizawa, “Diplomacy of 
the Manchurian Crisis,” Gaiko Jiho, No. 645 
(Oct. 15, 1931), pp. 72-83. 
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command. ‘This spectacular affront to 
parliamentary government not only 
marked the end of conciliation with 
China but also the end of the supremacy 
of civil government in Japan. 

The capacity of the army and navy to 
initiate and execute foreign policies in- 
dependently of the Cabinet gives rise to 
the oft criticized niju gwaiko, or dual 
diplomacy. ‘The rapid prosecution of 
the conquest of Manchuria while the 
Foreign Office continued to assure the 
Council of the League of Nations re- 
garding the peaceful intentions of Japan 
is a case in point. There is grave suspi- 
cion that the attack on the American 
gunboat “Panay” in 1937 was the de- 
liberate act of an army officer who had 
no sympathy with the attempts of the 
Tokyo government to retain the friend- 
ship of the United States. Indeed, the 
records of the invasion of Manchuria, of 
the withdrawal from the League of Na- 
tions, and of the China Incident are re- 
plete with occasions of dual diplomacy. 
In many of these episodes the sincere 
efforts of the Foreign Office to maintain 
friendly relations with foreign powers 
were blocked by the independent action 
of the army and navy. And more than 
this, even the War Office in Tokyo has 
been occasionally ignored by the army 
in the field. The creation of the China 
Affairs Board in 1938 culminated a pro- 
tracted effort of the army to oust the 
Foreign Office from interference with its 
dictation in China.17 The board con- 
sists of the Prime Minister as president, 
and the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
War, and Marine as vice-presidents, 
which means that the board is directed 
by the Prime Minister who in recent 
years is more readily controlled by the 
militarists than the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 


THE ARMY IN A TOTALITARIAN JAPAN 
The army, and to less extent the 
17 Kwampo, Dec. 16, 1938, p. 513. 


navy, has contributed to the emergence 
of Japan as a totalitarian state. In 
1934, when the influence of the Young 
Officers was strong, the War Office ini- 
tiated a series of “army pamphlets” 
which were published in editions of sev- 
eral hundred thousand, designed to in- 
fluence the press, the schools, and the 
citizenry. The refrain of this propa- 
ganda ran as follows: (a) Japan lacks 
natural resources; (b) the United 
States, Great Britain, and France dis- 
criminate against Japan; (c) Japan re- 
quires self-sufficiency in order to sur- 
vive; (d) Japan has a divine destiny as 
the leader of Asiatic countries which 
must expel Western intervention; (e) 
Japanese citizens must be prepared to 
make great sacrifices for national de- 
fense; (f) social reforms in Japan must 
be achieved in order to bring a greater 
degree of national unity; and (g) the 
army and navy must be augmented. 
The army and navy pamphlets forecast 
not only the New Order for East Asia 
announced by Prince Konoye in 1938 
and 1940, but also the New Political 
and Economic Structures of 1940. The 
philosophy of the army pamphlets was 
preached by General Sadao Araki when 
he presided over the War Office in 1932- 
34, and it was also propagated by his 
successors. Later, as Minister of Edu- 
cation, General Araki had opportunity 
to push this program in the public 
schools. 

In the economic field, finance capi- 
talism contributed to the totalitarian 
state. German cartels have long been 
admired in Japan, with the result that 


18 Among the more effective of the army 
and navy pamphlets were the Kokubo no 
Hongi to Sono Kyokwa no Teisho, or Princi- 
ples of National Defense and Proposals for 
its Augmentation, issued on October 10, 1934 
by the Information Section of the War Of- 
fice, and the Kaiyokoku Nippon to Sono Hat- 
ten, or Sea-Girt Empire of Japan and Its De- 
velopment, issued in February 1936 under the 
auspices of the navy. 
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even in the parliamentary period sangyo 
gortka, or rationalization of industry, re- 
ceived the support of industrialists, 
bankers, bureaucrats, and politicians.*® 
In 1925 the Diet passed the Law for 
Regulating Associations Manufacturing 
Exportable Goods in Important Indus- 
tries, which permitted the development 
of monopolies in exports. By 1934, 
when the Diet passed the Yaw for Con- 
trol of Important Industries, Japan 
had entered the stage of sangyo toset 
(planned or controlled economy), and 
the cartelization or concentration of Jap- 
anese industry had reached an advanced 
stage. In 1936 the Hirota Cabinet 
launched upon the junsenji-keizai, or 
preparedness-for-war economy, in line 
with which the Hayashi Cabinet in 1937 
created the Kikaku Cho, or Planning 
Board. 

Immediately after the outbreak of the 
China Affair in July 1937, the Diet in 
special session passed a number of bills 
that initiated senji-keizai, or full war- 
time economy. In 1938 the enactment 
of the General Mobilization Law gave 
the government vast powers to divert 
the industries of the nation to the war 
machine. As the conquest of China has 
proved slow and difficult, the govern- 
ment has exercised all of the new pow- 
ers with the result that a far-reaching 
regimentation of industry, commerce, 
and agriculture has been achieved.*° 
The economy of the empire has been 
geared into the production of war equip- 
ment. Raw materials and power have 
been allocated in restricted amounts to 


19 Compare Zenichi Itani, Nippon Keizai 
oyobi Keizai-Seisaku, or Japanese National 
Economy and Economic Policies (Tokyo, 
1937), pp. 212-50. 

20 Compare “Japan’s Economy under the 
Mobilization Law,” Nippon Keizai Nempo, or 
Economic Annals of Japan, Vol. XXXIV 
(Dec. 1938), pp. 59-202. See also “Japan’s 
Politics and Economics under Pressure of the 
World Powers,” ibid., Vol. XXXVIII (Aug. 
1939), pp. 117-90. 


all industries save the munitions fac- 
tories, which enjoy every preference. 
Imports of consumers’ goods have been 
rigidly reduced in order to save foreign 
credits for the purchase of oil, scrap 
iron, and other commodities required in 
the conquest of China. 

All this has been accomplished through 
an alliance of the militarists, the capi- 
talists, and the bureaucrats. Immedi- 
ately after the invasion of Manchuria 
the army, highly sensitive to the Young 
Officers and inclining toward social re- 
forms, sought to develop Manchuria 
without the aid of the capitalists.2* This 
attempt failed, and by 1934 the mili- 
tarists were eager for the co-operation 
of the capitalists. On their part, lured 
by huge profits in the armament manu- 
factures, capitalists have accepted col- 
laboration with the Chuken-gumt. The 
bureaucrats have joined this unholy al- 
liance, perhaps from fear that the con- 
quest of China must be secured at all 
costs, inasmuch as their own economic 
security would be jeopardized by a rev- 
olution brought on by the collapse of 
the state following a defeat on the 
battlefield. 


Tus NEw POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
STRUCTURES 


In the summer of 1940 Japan moved 
farther toward the European type of 
totalitarianism by the inauguration of 
the Shin Seiji Taisei (New Political 
Structure) and the Skin Keisai Taiset 
(New Economic Structure). Both sys- 
tems were created for the purpose, as 
explained by Prince Konoye, of com- 
pleting the pacification of China and 
maintaining the recently announced 
New Order for Greater East Asia. 

For the past decade, various fascist 
societies, the Young Officers and other 


21 Compare “The Manchukuo Construction 
Policy and the Economy of Japan,” Nippon 
Keizai Nempo, or Economic Annals of Japan, 
Vol. XVIII (1934), pp. 1-52. 
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groups in the army, have loudly called 
for the abolition of political parties, and, 
indeed, for the alteration of the repre- 
sentative system. “The army was weary 
of hearing members of the House of 
Representatives remind it of the rescript 
of Emperor Meiji of 1882 in which he 
admonished soldiers not to interfere in 
politics. Impatient militarists also re- 
sented the criticism of the military items 
in the budget by civilians in the Diet. 
As early as 1937, Premier General Ha- 
yashi was ready to abolish political par- 
ties. He bungled his attack on the rep- 
resentative system, and as a result it 
required three more years of bootless 
battle on the continent of Asia before 
the annihilation of political parties was 
finally accomplished. 

The origin of the movement to abolish 
political parties is shrouded in some 
mystery. For several years fascist ele- 
ments in the parties themselves talked 
of the creation of a single patriotic 
party. Prince Konoye became the cen- 
ter of numerous conferences on this sub- 
ject. The signal for action was given in 
June 1940, when Prince Konoye re- 
signed as president of the Privy Council. 
The army provided the final push-over. 
General Shunroku Hata (Minister of 
War in Admiral Yonai’s Cabinet) held 
a series of secret meetings with Generals 
Terauchi, Sugiyama, Okamura, Muto, 
Sawada, and Anami. The Chuken-gumi 
had two ends in view. It was annoyed 
with the cabinet of an admiral who had 
failed to take advantage of the Nazi 
conquest of France and the Netherlands 
to seize their colonial possessions in the 
Orient. A ministerial crisis would pave 
the way both for the adoption of an 
aggressive policy toward Indo-China and 
the Dutch East Indies and for the crea- 
tion of the New Political Structure. 

On July 16 the resignation of Gen- 
eral Hata as War Minister and his re- 
fusal to name his successor precipitated 
the fall of the Yonai Cabinet. Prince 
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Fumimaro Konoye, the army’s choice, 
was immediately summoned to form the 
new ministry. A timetable of succeed- 
ing events includes the following. On 
July 16 the Kuhara faction of the Setyu- 
kai, meeting at the Sanen Tei restau- 
rant, voted to dissolve, while on July 31 
the Nakojima faction dissolved. On 
July 26 the Kokumin Domei (National 
League) and on August 15 the Minseito 
voted dissolution.22, On August 1 the 
Konoye Cabinet announced: (1) the 
policy that the New Order for East Asia 
now embraced a Greater East Asia in- 
cluding Indo-China and the Dutch East 
Indies as well as Japan, Manchukuo, 
and China; and (2) the proposed crea- 
tion of the New Political and Economic 
Structures.” 

Elaborate deliberations by a commis- 
sion under the presidency of Count 
Arima resulted in the establishment of 
the Taisei Yokusan Kat, or Imperial 
Rule Assistance Association, to take the 
place of the political parties in the pol- 
ity of Japan. Organized with branches 
throughout the prefectures, the Tatsez 
Yokusan Kai held its first national con- 
ference on December 16 in Tokyo. 
Since a large portion of the members 
are appointees of Prince Konoye, it is 
suggested that the new association will 
become a powerful weapon in the hands 
of the Premier. Whether the Tazsez Yo- 
kusan Kai will dominate the House of 
Representatives and completely sup- 
plant the representative system remains 
to be seen. 

The. Skin Keisai Tatsez, or New Eco- 
nomic Structure, aims at creating the 
kodo kokubo kokka, or advanced na- 


22 For newspaper accounts of these dissolu- 
tions, see the Tokyo Asahi, July 15, 16, 17, 25, 
27, and 31; Aug. 16, 1940. Compare Saburo 
Myohoji, “Genesis of the Shin Seiji Taisei,” 
Kaizo, Vol. XXII, no. 16 (Sept. 1940), pp. 
280-88. 

23 For the texts of these statements, see the 
Kwampo, Aug. 2, 1940, and the Tokyo Asahi, 
Aug. 2, 1940. 
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tional defense state, in order to con- 
centrate the total power of the empire 
on the pacification of China and the 
creation of the New Order in Greater 
East Asia. Undoubtedly, inasmuch as 
economic regimentation under the senji 
keizai, or wartime economy, has been 
drastic, any further extension of state 
authority entails nothing less than the 
imposition of totalitarian control over 
manufacture, commerce, and agricul- 
ture. The adoption of the New Eco- 
nomic Structure has had far-reaching 
psychological effect. It has brought 
forcibly to the attention of the disci- 
plined nation the koeki yusen-shugi, or 
principle of priority of the public in- 
terest,” 


MILITARY ORIGINS OF FoREIGN PorrcyY 


With the militarist influence almost 
dominant in Japan, it is to be expected 
that foreign policy should be largely 
controlled by the army and navy. From 
the coup d’état that launched the in- 
vasion of Manchuria in 1931 to the de- 
mands upon Indo-China and Thailand 
for naval bases in 1941, the aggressive 
phases of the foreign policy of Nippon 
have been originated and dictated by 
the army and navy. This is true of the 
military occupation of China south of 
the Great Wall in 1932, the creation of 
the puppet government in Manchukuo, 
the bloody Shanghai Incident, the with- 
drawal from the League of Nations, the 


24 Compare “Demand for a New Economic 
Structure,” Nippon Keizai Nempo, or Eco- 
nomic Annals of Japan, Vol. XLII, pt. iii 
(Sept. 1940), pp. 65-93. 


abrogation of the London Naval Pact, 
the cruel bombardment of Chinese cities 
after the outbreak of the China Incident 
in 1937, the sack of Nanking, the at- 
tempt to drive Western interests out of 
China, the support of the renegade 
Wang Ching-wei, the creation of the 
puppet regimes in China, and the an- 
nouncement of the New Order in East 
Asia in 1938 and of the New Order in 
Greater East Asia in 1940. Diplomatic 
strategy is also dictated by the mili- 
tarists. After the astonishing news of 
the Nazi-Soviet Pact in 1939, it was the 
army that led the volte-face in relations 
with Soviet Russia and negotiated the 
Nomonhan Truce. Again, it was the 
army that led Japan to sign the Axis 
Pact of September 1940. 

Largely at the bidding of the mili- 
tarists, Japan has assumed the New Po- 
litical and Economic Structures and has 
become a totalitarian state for the de- 
clared purposes of completing the con- 
quest of China and of maintaining a 
Japanese hegemony in ‘Greater East 
Asia. Both these policies require mili- 
tary operations that entail vast expendi- 
tures of man power and resources. The 
new imperialism is dependent upon a 
gigantic war machine. In the past dec- 
ade, war indeed has been the chief in- 
strument of Japanese national policy. 
At present it promises to continue to be 
the chief instrument of Japanese policy 
as long as resistance remains in China or 
as long as the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and the Dutch East Indies refuse to 
acquiesce in the New Order. 
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Japanese War Economy 


By Kurt BLOCH 


N FEBRUARY 1941, Japan began 
to face the political reality which 
followed from the impasse which it had 
reached militarily, diplomatically, and 
economically. While Japan’s war econ- 
omy had passed the peak of its highest 
effectiveness, other countries, among 
them the United States, were just get- 
ting started on rearmament. In the nar- 
row waters of the China Sea, Japan was 
faced with a British-Dutch coalition 
with an undeniable superiority in aerial 
power. Simultaneously, the Soviet 
Union began to define Japan’s humilia- 
tion as the minimum price for a non- 
aggression pact. While people abroad 
talked of Japanese aggression, Japanese 
began to consider the future and were 
far from cheerful in their conclusions. 
The background of this awakening 
has been very largely of an economic 
nature, Japan having been built into 
a major power by the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, Japanese leadership in the last 
decade has failed to see and to under- 
stand Japan’s backwardness and the re- 
sulting weakness of its social and eco- 
nomic structure. The social character 
of Japanese industrialization has been 
determined by Japanese concepts of so- 
cial life. As these concepts were born 
in a milieu completely different from 
modern capitalism, they fail to conform 
to reality. Accordingly, Japanese in- 
dustry has suffered to a surprising extent 
from a lack of properly trained person- 
nel, Yet, neither the government nor 
business has deemed it necessary to rem- 
edy the serious shortage of educational 
institutions able qualitatively and quan- 
titatively to satisfy Japan’s need for 
trained technicians, even though the sta- 
tistics showing such a shortage reach 
back into the early thirties. 
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DECLINE IN PRODUCTION 


Pegple still like to talk glibly of the 
industrialization of Japan, as though 
this industrialization constituted a con- 
tinuous process, beginning somehow 
with the Meiji Restoration and leading 
in a straight line of continuous progress 
to Japan’s present status. But history 
rarely moves in straight lines, and in 
the case of Japan there was a sharp 
break in the continuity of the economic 
process directly after the outbreak of 
Sino-Japanese hostilities. While from 
July to December 1936 Japanese manu- 
facturing and mining production, as 
measured by the official production in- 
dex, increased by nearly 7 per cent, this 
very same index shows a decline by over 
4 per cent from July to December 1937. 

During this first half-year of war the 
economic process in Japan was not dis- 
turbed by excessive government regula- 
tion, as in subsequent years, but was 
subject to a very strong inflationary im- 
petus imparted by the large-scale exten- 
sion of credit by the Bank of Japan to 
the Japanese Government, which, in 
turn, disbursed the proceeds of this 
credit. 

Nevertheless, a decline in officially 
measured production took place. In the 
first five months of real combat, mili- 
tary and naval mobilization reduced the 
Japanese labor supply to a level so low 
that production declined, even though 
Japan, through inflation, escaped from 
the depressing effects of the so-called 
recession. As data on mobilization and 
Japanese army strength are a strictly 
guarded military secret, one can only 
guess about their incidence in Japanese 
economic life. Yet it would seem that 
at least one and a half million men were 
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withdrawn from their normal gainful 
employment and enrolled in the armed 
forces of Imperial Japan. Such a total 
is roughly equal to about one-tenth of 
all the available male labor supply of 
Japan. Naturally, the men mobilized 
for warfare in China represented, gen- 
erally speaking, a higher average of 
physical health and capacity standards 
than the average of those left at home. 


ARMAMENTS PRODUCTION 


However, mobilization and warfare 
were coupled with rearmament. Japan 
began to realize that the war in China 
was likely to entail further conflicts. 
Moreover, having successfully destroyed 
its own security by rejecting the limita- 
tion of naval armaments suggested by 
other powers, Japan was faced with the 
necessity of competing with the naval 
building of the Anglo-Saxon nations, the 
more so as Soviet submarine strength in 
the Japanese Sea and farther north was 
also steadily increasing. In addition, 
the backwardness of the Japanese air 
force had to be corrected as much as 
possible, since Soviet, Dutch, and Brit- 
ish aerial strength was continuously in- 
creasing. 

Therefore, Japan found herself in the 
rather unique position of having to make 
war in China, with more than a million 
men engaged in the prosecution of the 
war, and simultaneously to carry out a 
vast rearmament scheme for which the 
labor of these very men would scarcely 
have been sufficient even in times of 
peace. As early as the spring of 1937, 
i.e months before the outbreak of war, 
minor shortages of labor had occurred, 
and Japan had reached the stage of vir- 
tually full employment. 

Lacking able-bodied men, the gov- 
ernment called upon Jabor otherwise em- 
ployed or ordinarily unemployed. Ris- 
ing money wages drew men, women, and 
even children between the ages of twelve 


and fourteen from the country into the 
city. Little was done to maintain agri- 
cultural, forestry, and fishing produc- 
tion, all of which began to decline in 
1938. : 

Armaments production. increased the 
importance of foreign raw material sup- 
plies for Japan. Since the inflationary 
process had resulted late in 1936 in-an 
unfavorable current balance of pay-. 
ments against Japan, exchange control 
of foreign trade was introduced in Janu- 
ary 1937. Under wartime conditions, 
import control was gradually strength- 
ened, and export proceeds, including 
those of gold exports, were allocated, to 
as large an extent as possible, for the 
importation of such materials as seemed 
necessary to assist rearmament. More- 
over, the use of foreign and domestic 
raw materials was gradually regulated 
to preserve them for the needs of re- 
armament, 


CONSUMPTION Cut Down 


In all these respects, Japanese war 
economy did not differ basically from 
German, British, or any other wartime 
economy under modern conditions. The 
effect upon Japanese ‘life was more se- 
rious, however, because of the differ- 
ence of its economic structure from 
that of most other modern industrialized 
nations involved in war. There is com- 
plete agreement among economists, in- 
cluding the planners of Soviet rearma- 
ment, that the requirements of defense ` 
enjoy “priority” over all other require- 
ments, The results in the case of Japan, 
however, demonstrate that the require- 
ments of defense cannot be arbitrarily: 
imposed upon a body politic. 

Even before the present war, the bulk 
of the Japanese people lived fairly close 
to a level of subsistence rather than of 
opulence. Faced with the alternative 
between “guns” and “butter,” Japan 
had to overcome little mental difficulty 
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in choosing guns rather than butter. 
However, Japanese statesmen and econ- 
omists failed to see the obvious—that 
there was very little “butter” which 
could really be sacrificed for “guns.” 

In 1939, Japanese standards of con- 
sumption had probably fallen below the 
deepest -level of the 1930-31 crisis, or 
about 25 per cent below the prewar 
(1937) level. Early in 1941 a Japanese 
economist estimated that the Japanese 
standard of living had fallen by 40 per 
cent from prewar standards—that is, 
another 20 per cent below the 1939 
standard. 

In many Western countries such a 
proportionate cut in living standards, 
especially if it were spread over three 
and a half years, could be experienced 
without any ill effects on the general 
standards of health and efficiency, at 
least as long as national morale re- 
mained unimpaired. 


- As AFFECTING PRODUCTIVITY 


In the case of Japan, however, the 
effects of these severe cuts in consump- 
tion were quite different. Labor prod- 
uctivity began to decline. ‘The longer 
the cuts in consumption lasted and the 
sharper they were, the more serious did 
this decay become, until, early in 1940, 
labor efficiency was described by an 


. astute Japanese observer as “strikingly 


low.” This is not surprising, as it has 


‘Ionig been one of the established prin- 


ciples of social analysis that our modern 
standards of labor efficiency are closely 
related to the improved economic and 
physical standards of modern industrial 
workers. Knowingly, Japan cut down 
its consumption; but without the knowl- 
edge or foresight of its leaders, declining 
consumption soon became synonymous 
with declining output all round. 

This pernicious spiral of Japan’s eco- 
nomic life in wartime cannot be de- 
scribed here in detail. One specific in- 


stance, however, may serve to illustrate 


this—the most important—phenomenon 
of Japanese war economy. In Japanese 
coal mines, it seems, labor productivity 
(output of tons per capita) had declined 
by 1939 more than 20 per cent below 
the prewar level, partly owing to the 
employment of women and children in 
the place of mobilized men. In addi- 
tion, discussions in the Japanese press 
and in the Diet have pointed out that 
one of the contributory causes was a 
severe shortage of tabi—Japanese shoes 
of cotton cloth with rubber soles. In 
order to preserve foreign exchange, man- 
ufacture of tabi had been officially pro- 
hibited. Many miners had to work 
barefoot, while others wore unsuitable 
footwear. In either case, productivity 
suffered to such an extent that for a 
time Japanese mineowners refused to 
hire miners who could not produce at 
least two pairs of tabi, thus guaranteeing 
their labor productivity, even though the 
mineowners knew that none of their new 
employees could have secured his fabi 
legally. 

The coal shortage which resulted from 
the decline in the labor productivity of 
the miners became apparent as early as 
1938. Since the latter half of 1939 it 
has constituted a serious and oppressive 
ceiling for Japanese production, for, ob- 
viously, the available amount of heat 
and power limited the use of all other 
productive facilities.* 


As AFFECTING HEALTH 


On the other hand, more direct effects 
upon the health of Japanese workers 
were caused by the wartime restriction 
of daily necessities. Nutrition stand- 


1 Readers who may have occasion to con- 
sult E. B. Schumpeter’s Industrialization of 
Japan may be surprised to find that she has 
not deemed it worth her while to discuss the 
Japanese labor shortage and the decline in 
Japanese labor productivity. 
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ards declined as the fishing catch was 
reduced, not only by the mobilization of 
fishermen but also by restrictions im- 
posed upon the supply of oil and gaso- 
line and of fishing nets. Sweet and Irish 
potatoes have begun to replace rice, 
which became scarce in 1940. Clothing 
of all descriptions has become poorer 
and its supply is restricted. Urban resi- 
dential building has been reduced by at 
least one-third, although growing em- 
ployment in war industries has led to 
a continuous growth of urban population 
—and housing standards were low even 
before the outbreak of war. Charcoal 
production began to decline in the first 
year of war. As charcoal serves to heat 
most Japanese homes and is needed by 
many households for cooking, the inci- 
dence of the charcoal shortage which 
became serious first in the winter of 
1939-40 can easily be imagined. As the 
Japanese people are fed worse than ever, 
clad more poorly than ever before, living 
in overcrowded rooms, and lacking ade- 
quate fuel for heating and cooking, their 
health is being undermined. Naturally, 
they are unable to maintain production. 

Possibly most important in the long 
run has been the decline of Japan’s agri- 
cultural output. After the harvest of 
1939, with the great crop failure in Ko- 
rea, Japan’s official rice statisticians fig- 
ured out that Japan might have to im- 
port one million koku (about three 
hundred million pounds) of rice, At the 
end of the rice year the United States 
Department of Agriculture estimated 
that actual imports of rice had been 
rather more than twelve million koku 
(between three and a half and four bil- 
lion pounds) of rice. Moreover, for the 
current year another import surplus 
from abroad, to the tune of two billion 
pounds, will be needed. Under the 
stress of war economy, Japan has com- 
pletely lost its self-sufficiency in food. 
“... the Japanese have begun a vicious 


spiral in which the more men they mo- 
bilized in armies and factories, the more 
need there was for food to feed them 
and the less men there were to grow the 
food.” ? 

Beginning in agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing, spreading with government help, 
by restrictive regulations, over all the 
traditional handicraft industries of Ja- 
pan, the decline of production extended 
after 1939 into the very heart of Jap- 
anese war economy, into the armaments 
industries. Thus in the fall of 1939 
Japanese war economy reached and 
passed the peak of its performance. 


THE ARMY AND BUSINESS 


It would, however, be a mistake to 
blame this result exclusively upon the 
basic conditions underlying Japan’s eco- 
nomic structure. Another factor of pos- 
sibly equal importance has been the con- 
tinuous disagreement and bickering be- 
tween Japanese business and the Jap- 
anese Army. In its attempts to kill the 
spirit of the Meiji Constitution and to 
constitute the Japanese General Staff as 
a twentieth-century bakufu (or shogun- 
ate), the army assumed the role of so- 
cial “reformer,” employing all the means 
of popular agitation within its power to 
harass and to persecute Japanese busi- 
ness. As a result of the February 
(1936) mutiny, the army succeeded in 
getting its plank for the nationalization 
of electric utilities endorsed by the new 
Cabinet as well as by its successors. As 
the Lower House of the Diet obstructed 
this legislation, the army abused its 
wartime position, in the spring of 1938, 
to push its legislation, though not with- 
out modification, through the Diet. In 
practice, it proved a tremendous flop: 
less than half a year affer its establish- 
ment, the new Japan Power Generation 
and Transmission Company ran into se- 
rious technical and financial difficulties. 

2PM, Feb. 2, 1941, pp. 8 f. 
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Moreover, the pet army scheme had re- 
sulted in halting the normal expansion 
of power facilities for nearly three years. 
The army had carried its point, and 
Japanese rearmament was hampered by 
a power shortage! 

This is just one instance of army med- 
dling in civilian affairs. In the aggre- 
gate, this meddling has had disastrous 
effects upon the efficiency of the Japan- 
ese war and rearmament effort. With 
Japan engaged in the greatest and most 
perilous war of its national history, its 
leaders engaged in a lusty free-for-all in 
the political arena. Instead of national 
concentration and co-operation, Japan 
offered the sorry spectacle of a “house 
divided,” and these divisions within Ja- 
pan have continuously contributed to 
waste in the war effort. 

The army as business’ best customer 
tried to impose its regulations upon 
business. In order to impose its will, it 
was ready to show open favoritism to 
such enterprises as were willing instru- 
ments of army policy, and to discrim- 
inate against others which were not so 
docile. All this was done with little re- 
gard for the technical efficiency or the 
productive performance of the enter- 
prises concerned. 


LACK OF GOVERNMENT CO-ORDINATION 

Quite similarly, it has proved impos- 
sible to co-ordinate the policies of the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
with those of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. For a time these two departments 
were combined in personal union, one 
Minister holding both portfolios; but 
their bureaucrats’ private feud went on. 
Again, the army is waging continuous 
war against the Ministry of Finance. 
The army made strenuous efforts to 
shift all the budget-making powers from 
the Ministry of Finance to its own—in 
name, the Cabinet’s—Planning Board. 
Now this government organ is operated 


roughly on the basis of “every month a 
new plan” for Japan’s “prosperity,” be- 
ginning with productive expansion and 
restriction of consumption, and ending 
most recer.tly with a project for govern- 
mental stabilization of marriage ages 
and childbirths. On the other hand, the 
navy is slyly overbidding the army in 
its dealings with private suppliers, buy- 
ing its suppliers’ good will and thereby 
its own popularity through the distribu- 
tion of its favors. 

One thing is common to all the or- 
gans of the national government. They 
all preach adherence to Japan’s age-old 
traditions, and they interpret these tra- 
ditions in the light of a peculiar pseudo- 
Japanese philosophy, the Neo-Confu- 
cianism patronized by the Tokugawa 
shoguns in the eighteenth century. On 
this philosophical basis, Japan’s war 
economy is turned into moralizing about 
the good of economy and the evil of lux- 
ury. Just as in the days of the shogun- 
ate, these mcral principles must, then, 
be enforced by Japan’s police. The re- 
sults are similar to those achieved else- 
where and in other times. There are big 
Japanese cities where the police have 
found one-tenth of all households guilty 
of some violation of moralistic economic 
regulations which are simply unenforce- 
able. 

This hodgepodge of government has 
had some curious results. Without con- 
sulting the Ministry of Agriculture, 
other administrative agencies have en- 
couraged owners of automotive vehicles 
to install charcoal gas generators in 
order to save gasoline. Since late in 
1939, charcoal shortages have occurred 
everywhere, and late in 1940 charcoal 
was nearly as difficult to en © _ 
was formerly. Dae 

Early in 1538 the ee = In- 
dustry Ministry imported from Ger- 
many the idea to substitute staple fiber 
for foreign cotton. However, the offi- 
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cials overlooked the fact that Japan did 
not have easy access to the Baltic Sea 
and to Polish, Russian, and Scandina- 
vian lumber supplies. Staple fiber ca- 
pacity was rapidly built up to more 
than two'million pounds daily produc- 
tion. At present daily production is at 
best half that much, and the industry 
could never hope to operate at capacity 
levels. In the sudden enthusiasm for a 
brand new Nazi idea, at least one-third 
of the capital and labor put in the staple 
fiber industry was wasted. 

Autarky being the order of the day, 
Japan began to develop an aluminum in- 
dustry. As Japan lacks bauxite, other 
low-grade mineral deposits were devel- 
oped as sources of alumina. Then the 
army discovered that the price of alu- 
minum was too high. When the price 
was reduced, the low-grade ores became 
too expensive, and in 1939 nearly the 
whole Japanese aluminum industry op- 
erated on the basis of bauxite, imported 
largely from Netherland India. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


What has been the result of the Jap- 
anese armament effort? Japanese budg- 
et makers point out that total expen- 
diture for war and rearmament now 
absorbs about 25 per cent of the na- 


tional income of Japan—proportionately . 


more than three and a half times as 
much as in 1936. This is reflected in 
a roughly sevenfold nominal increase of 
total Japanese military expenditure. 
But this increase is in terms of paper 
yen. If they are deflated, the picture 
is quite different. Since 1937, Japan’s 
national income has not increased but 
declined. Military expenditure has at 
best quadrupled and possibly only tre- 
bled. The general decline of production 
prevents any rise in annual military and 
naval armaments output. Moreover, 
the inflationary process has caused great 
demoralization in Japanese economic 


life, nibbling at the very roots of Japan’s 
national structure. 

Ix: the midst of this process, Japanese 
plamners proclaimed their program for 
“ver bloc autarky.” Unfortunately for 
Japen, too many paper plans were put to 
the zest of experience. Both Japan and 
Matchukuo can now boast of large 
blas:-furnace capacities, but lack of iron 
ores and coke prevents them from charg- 
ing the furnaces. Capital has been 
poured into factories riding the crest of 
the war boom and making huge profits, 
whi actually unable properly to meet 
the Jemands of civilian and official cus- 
tomers. Labor is continually being mis- 
directed by official regulations. In the 
middle of 1940, at least the “yen bloc” 
scheme had to be buried officially, under 
the slogan of “curtailment.” Three and 
a half years of ill-planned investment 
are iow largely going to waste as Japan 
lacks the means to fulfill the dreams of 
earlier years. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


There are economists who think such 
planning was economic reality. Ac- 
tual_y, it was nothing but flight from 
reality. As the deadly disease of social 
deczy gradually poisoned Japan’s war- 
time economy, plans for a rosy future 
were developed and drawn up—even 
partly put into practice. The rude 
awasxening came last year, and now the 
bitter fruit of frustration must once 
mor2 be eaten by Japan. The last straw 
of ics hopes has become a Nazi victory 
in urope. In other words, Japan, 
proud Empire of Asia, has joined the 
ranks of the starving Hitler vassals who 
try zo overlook their doom while praying 
for salvation in serfdom. 

Thus Japanese war economy forms 
part of the general patern of Japan’s 
recent development. Overrating its own 
strength, Japan has striven to be what 
she was inherently unable to become. 
Having overstrained her resources, she 
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finds herself now at the mercy of stran- suffer defeat, Japan would find herself 
gers. If fate and skill were to favor Hit- dependent upon the good graces of the 
ler, a weakened Japan would lose her Western powers, not for political sur- 
independence to him. If Hitler were to vival, but for actual physical sustenance. 
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Elements of Stability: A Japanese View 


By Iwao Ayusawa 


HE year 1941 commenced with 

gloomy prospects all over the world. 
Europe has already been under fire for 
a year and a half. Nine sovereign states 
of Europe have been subjugated in suc- 
cession and the tenth, a mighty power 
sung by Kipling as “the last and the 
largest Empire,” is now in danger. In 
order to prevent that empire from col- 
lapsing, the United States is apparently 
running the risk of involvement in a 
conflict of unprecedented gravity. No 
one knows what disaster may overtake 
those great nations of the West within 
a month or even a fortnight. 

Nor is the East exempt from the 
world-wide turmoil. What was meant 
at the outset to be a mere “China In- 
cident,” as it is called in Japan, turned 
into a veritable war which may seem 
endless to foreigners, and already this 
is the fifth year of that conflict. 

No doubt all friends of Japan in the 
United States anxiously watching the 
drift of events would wish to be in- 
formed of the real conditions in this 
country, knowing that Japan has as- 
sumed responsibility over a vast area in 
this part of the world, like the United 
States, which has commitments of no 
small consequence in her own hemi- 
sphere. 

That the China affair has been a 
strain on the Japanese nation need not 
be denied, materially because this coun- 
try is not so abundantly favored with 
natural resources as America is, and 
mentally because the Japanese people 
desire to live at peace with all their 
neighbors. But, somehow, Japan has 
managed to maintain economic stability 
all through these years of protracted 
strain and hardship, and the morale of 
the nation remains unshaken. The ob- 
ject of the present article is to explain 
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briefly the reasons for that economic 
stability and that steady morale of the 
pecole. 


THe FINANCIAL ASPECT 


Let us take the financial aspect of 
Japanese economy, to begin with. The 
aggregate total of the war budget 
adcpted by the Imperial Diet up to 
1940 amounted to *¥16,400,000,000. 
Altaough this gure is many times big- 
ger than that of the Russo-Japanese 
War, not only is Japan capable of en- 
during the burden, but she has ample 
surplus strength on account of the enor- 
mous economic developments within the 
past two or three decades. Since the 
Russo-Japanese War, for instance, bank 
deposits including small savings at post 
offices have increased more than thirty 
times; the amount of paid-up capital 
has multiplied some twenty-seven times, 
anc foreign trade more than ten times. 

Chief sources of national revenue to 
meet the increased expenditures through 
these years of emergency are increased 
taxation and flotation of national bonds. 
As compared with other world powers, 
the tax burden borne by the Japanese 
naton is still light, as the following fig- 
ures (including both the local and the 
national taxes) indicate: Japan 14.6 per 
cent (in 1939); Great Britain 19.3 per 
cent (in 1937); United States 21.0 per 
cent (estimate for 1938}; Germany 27.1 
per cent (in 1937). 

In recent years a high rate of auto- 
macic increase in the amounts of reve- 
nue from taxation has been obtained. 
Ths reflects the steady and wholesome 
expansion of the national economy. In 
the five-year period 1932-36, there was 
an annual average increase of 40 per 
cent in national revenue from taxation. 

according to a statement of the Min- 
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ister of Finance at the 1940-41 session 
of the Imperial Diet this spring, the na- 
tional revenue from taxation for 1941 
(including both ordinary and emergency 
budget figures) will amount to ¥3,690,- 
000,000, or an increase of ¥526,000,000 
over the previous year. Of this increase, 


no less than °¥430,000,000 comes from — 


the automatic increase in tax payments. 
The system of taxation in this country 


_ has been reformed several times lately, 


and each reform has contributed much 
to the flexibility of the taxation system. 
If it is recalled that the tax burden 
borne by the Japanese people is rela- 
tively light and that there is a high rate 
of automatic increase in the revenue 
from tax payments, it will be seen that 
considerable room is left for taxes to be 
levied further, following the pace of 
financial progress and economic expan- 
sion, i 

Flotation of national bonds is an im- 
portant means for providing the neces- 
sary war expenditures, as is the case in 
all countries at war. An encouraging 
thing for Japan is that the national 
bonds floated so far have been absorbed 
without difficulty. The total value of 
the bonds sold during the period in ques- 
tion amounted to ¥11,287,000,000 rep- 
resenting 85.7 per cent of the total. 
The rates at which the national bonds 
have been absorbed have been increas- 
ing steadily from 55.5 per cent in the 
first year of the China affair (July- 
December 1937) to 87.5 per cent in 
1938, to 89.2 per cent in 1939, and to 
96.8 per cent in 1940 (January-June). 
The total of the national bonds issued 
up to the end of June 1940 rose to ¥24,- 
300,000,000, or to ¥350 per person in 
Japan proper. This is not a large sum, 
by any means, 

If the rate of absorption of national 
bonds has been rising rapidly, even more 
rapid has been the increase in the 
amount of people’s savings, due partly 
to the encouragement of the govern- 


ment. The financial conditions of the 
various banking and monetary organs of 
the country are on the whole quite sat- 
isfactory. This remark applies both to 
the governmental organs, such as the 
Deposits Department of the Finance 
Ministry, and the Postal Life Insurance 
Bureau, and to the nongovernmental 
banks, credit co-operatives, and trust 
and insurance companies. Instead of 
closing from failures, these various 
financial organs have displayed their 
vitality by continuing to expand in re- 
cent years. The total amount of de- 
posits at these various financial organs 
represented ¥40,160,000,000 at the end 
of March 1940, and the increase within 
the previous year was no less than 
¥8 410,000,000. 

The value of convertible notes issued 
by the Bank of Japan and the amounts 
of various currencies issued by the gov- 
ernment have also been on the increase 
in recent years. The convertible notes 
issued by the Bank of Japan amounted 
during last year to ¥3,405,000,000. 
This is nearly twice the amount circu- 
lated in 1937. Such an enormous in- 
crease was due principally to the eco- 
nomic activities in the country, which 
brought about a demand for increase of 
currencies and changes in the method 
of clearing bills, and this must not be 
interpreted as indicating any tendency 
toward inflation of an unsound char- 
acter. i 


TuE TRADE SITUATION 


The world trend toward bloc econ- 
omy, accentuated within the last decade, 
proved an embarrassment for Japan, but 
the foreign trade of Japan need not. 
cause any more anxiety than other items 
of national economy. In 1940, exports 
from Japar amounted to ¥3,970,000,- 
000 and imports to ¥3,710,000,000, the 
excess of exports amounting to ¥260,- 
000,000. It is true that the excess of 
exports comes from the trade with the 
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yen bloc, and the trade situation with 
the “third countries,” or countries not 
belonging to the yen bloc, is not alto- 
gether as favorable as with the others. 
But the excess of imports from the 
“third countries” was caused by imports 
of machine tools, scrap iron, and other 
materials required for the expansion of 
production in Japan, Manchukuo, and 
China. It is only reasonable to expect 
that as capital equipment is gradually 
completed, imports of these items will 
tend to decrease, while the export of 
manufactured or finished goods may in- 
crease and compensate for the excess 
imports of the present. In any case, 
excess imports of 600 or 700 million yen 
need not cause undue anxiety for the 
present national economy of this coun- 
try. 

Hitherto, Japan has been shipping 
gold for settling international accounts, 
and some people have expressed the ap- 
prehension that the gold reserve of this 
country might be soon exhausted. More 
recently, however, investigations carried 
out by the government have shown that 
considerable amounts of gold are to be 
found in the country, as Japan has never 
been invaded by a foreign country dur- 
ing three thousand years of her history. 
Moreover, the government is encourag- 
ing gold mining enterprises. 

Since readjustments are being made 
in trade policy, and special trade agree- 
ments are being concluded with coun- 
tries which possess materials required by 
Japan, former fears of shortage of neces- 
_ sary materials have mostly been dissi- 
pated. The country is turning south- 
ward and westward, seeking markets for 
her manufactured goods and for estab- 
lishing a state of self-sufficiency in the 
wide region of East Asia. 

With this end in view, Japan has al- 
ready adopted a policy which might be 
termed a “multilateral compensation 
policy,” based upon reciprocal compen- 
sation in trade, The trade agreements 


concluded so far on this principle in- 
clude the agreement between Germany 
and Japan in July 1939; the one 
concluded among Italy, Japan, and 
Manchukuo in June 1940; the Jap- 
anese-French agreement of 1939; the 
Japanese-Spanish agreement of 1940; 
and the Japanese-Rumanian agreement 
of March 1940. Besides these, Japan 
has provisional arrangements with In- 
dia, and other agreements with Aus- 
tralia, Argentina, Uruguay, Colombia, 
and others. 


LEGISLATIVE CONTROL 


The above brief description will suf- 
fice to show that instead of breaking 
down, Japan’s national economy may 
continue to function for a long time, 
even if the nation be subjected to pro- 
tracted strain. A discussion of the eco- 
nomic situation of Japan, however, 
would be incomplete without a mention 
of the very effective legislative control 
which has been applied since the out- 
break of the China affair. Since 1937, 
important laws involving radical reforms 
in the economic life of the nation have 
been promulgated one after another. 
The effects of the legislative and other 
measures enforced in this country have 
shown how wide was the range for re- 
adjustments which the national economy 
of Japan is actually capable of making, 
Because of the limited space, we can 
only enumerate the more important laws 
and ordinances enforced in the economic 
and financial spheres. 

Intensive control of the national econ- 
omy by the government commenced 
with the promulgation in September 
1937 of two acts: the Act for “Emer- 
gency Disposal of Import and Export 
Goods” and the Act for “Emergency Ad- 
justment of Capital.” By virtue of the 
former act, numerous ordinances have 
been issued enabling the government to 
reduce or prohibit the export or import 
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of certain goods, Special permission is 
required for importing any goods which 
are considered either “not indispensa- 
ble” or “not urgently required” for the 
prosecution of the war. Domestic con- 
sumption of most goods which are re- 
quired for export purposes is prohibited, 
or restricted to a great extent. The 
object of the latter act, for “Emergency 
Adjustment of Capital,” was to control 
capital circulation in order to give fa- 
cilities to the manufactures of munitions 
and to restrict investments for purposes 
which are not immediately required for 
war objects. 

By far the most important legislative 
act since the outbreak of the China af- 
fair was the “National General Mobi- 
lization Act” of April 1, 1938, which 
conferred wide powers on the govern- 
ment to mobilize both human and mate- 
rial resources. The object of the legis- 
lation was not only to satisfy the direct 
need for armaments, but also to insure 
the livelihood of the people and to facili- 


tate governmental action in every way ` 


under the exigencies of the war. By vir- 
tue of this act, numerous ordinances 
have been promulgated restricting the 
action of manufacturers in employment 
of labor and in regulating conditions of 
work. ‘Those ordinances have conferred 
extensive powers on the government for 
controlling factories and workshops, em- 
ploying school graduates, training of 
technicians, payment of dividends and 
profits, advancing of capital, and so 
forth. 

Enforcement of these legislative meas- 
ures has caused no small amount of 
inconvenience to the economic life of 
the nation. These measures have been 
taken only as “emergency measures,” to 
be discontinued when peace is restored. 
But in fairness to those who have 
drafted these ordinances, it must be ad- 
mitted that some have been found so 
effective that in all likelihood they may 
remain in force, perhaps in a modified 


form, even after the war, as permanent 
features af the economic life of Japan. 

Under ordinary circumstances, im- 
position cf a series of stringent meas- 
ures by the government would result 
in more or less stifling the economic 
activities of the nation. Strangely, how- 
ever, instead of hampering, those meas- 
ures have stimulated readjustment of 
economic activities with wholesome ef- 
fects on vroduction. As a matter of 
fact, long before the outbreak of the 
China affair, during the past ten or fif- 
teen years, Japanese industry had 
adopted policies of mechanization and 
rationalization on a thorough basis until 
productive efficiency was appreciably 
raised in various branches of industry. 
Imposition of the wartime measures de- 
scribed above had the effect, then, not 
of impeding, but rather of speeding up 
the productive efficiency. Concrete re- 
sults are to be seen, among others, in a 
steady advance of industrial production, 
which has continued during these years 
despite the restriction of imports of ma- 
terials of all kinds. The following fig- 
ures will give an idea of the industrial 
expansion: 


INDUSTRIAL AND MINING PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 
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QUALITY OF THE JAPANESE PEOPLE 


If Japan’s economy had been solely, 
or principally, dependent on material 
resources, however, any amount of re- 
adjustments would have proved futile 
and it would not have taken long for 
Japan’s economy to break down. A 
country smaller in size than the single 
state of California but supporting a 
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population half as large as that of the 
United States, cannot afford to engage 
in a prolonged war. Fortunately, the 
source of strength of Japan does not 
lie in the quantity of materials which 
she happens to possess, but rather in 
the quality of the people. The ultimate 
and true explanation of the apparent 
economic stability of the Japanese na- 
tion is to be found in the imponderable 
factors which may be briefly summar- 
ized here, 

First, there is the intelligence and the 
high grade of literacy of the Japanese 
nation. It is well known that for dec- 
ades the school attendance of children 
of school age has been over 99.7 per 
cent and that illiteracy has been prac- 
tically wiped out. This has proved a 
great asset for Japan in her advance into 
the world’s market. The rapid transi- 
tion from agrarian to modern industrial 
economy and from light to heavy indus- 
tries within the last decade must be at- 
tributed partly, at least, to the thorough 
system of education and the high lit- 
erate standard of the people. Mention 
may also be made, in passing, of their 
Ingenuity and quick perception of 
things, adaptability to new situations, 
skillfulness in manual work, thriftiness, 
inventiveness, and so forth. ‘These are 
some of the traits of the Japanese people 
which have contributed to the economic 
progress of this country. 

Another trait of the Japanese peo- 
ple, important particularly at present, 
is their industriousness. Rightly or 
wrongly, the Japanese workers consider 
it a “virtue” to work ceaselessly by day 
and by night. This obsolete conception 
of industriousness will have to be dis- 
carded before long, because the highly 


advanced technical labor of modern in- | 
dustries involves intense nervous strain. 
In any case, however, the industrious- 
ness of the Japanese people is an indi- 
cation at once of their patience, devo- 
tion, and determination to overcome 
hardships in national emergency. Still 
another characteristic of the Japanese, 
from which the country derives no small 
advantage, is their simple mode of liv- 
ing, which comes from their frugal hab- 
its and stoic training, rather than from 
scarcity of goods or from poverty. The 
Japanese like to live simply and act 
courageously. 

Last but not least, as the outstanding 
characteristic of the Japanese nation, 
mention must be made of the unity of 
the Japanese, particularly their unity in 
patriotism. Partly, this comes from the 
fact of homogeneity of the Japanese 
race, although scholars seem to trace di- 
vergent ethnic origins in the present 
composition of the Japanese nation. 
More particularly, however, the unity 
of the Japanese nation is based upon 
the people’s consciousness of the unique 


character of the Empire of Nippon, and 


their loyalty to the Imperial Throne. 
Scholars argue that, ethnologically, the 
Japanese of today are a mixture of vari- 
ous stocks of races; but if that be the 
case, the blending of those stocks took ° 
place ages ago, mostly in prehistoric 
eras, so that to all intents and purposes 
they are one unique race with a single 
tradition, proud of their history of 2,600 
years, virile, enterprising, and above all 
strongly united. Obviously, the real 
strength of Japan does not lie in the 
amount of materials she possesses, but in 
the dynamic quality of the 100,000,000 
Japanese people. 


Iwao F. Ayusawa, Ph.D., is deputy director of the 
Foreign Relations Bureau of the Japan Economic Fed- 
eration, Tokyo. He was formerly director of the 
Tokyo Branch of the International Labor Office. 
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The Yen Bloc: Program and Results 


By ELIZABETH B. SCHUMPETER 


APAN’S great dependence on im- 
ports is at the foundation of many 
of the policies which have caused grave 
concern to Western countries. From 
1920 to 1930 the excess of imports was 
so great that the foreign balances built 
up during the Great War were exhausted 
and Japan was forced to borrow abroad. 
The departure from gold at the end of 
1931 and the consequent depreciation of 
the yen helped to stimulate Japanese ex- 
ports and also made it possible for Ja- 
pan to expand her heavy industries. 
By 1936 the Japanese Empire was 
self-sufficient in foodstuffs and in many 
manufactured products, but it was im- 
porting the raw materials used in its 
textile, metals, and machinery indus- 
tries. ‘There was still an excess of im- 
ports, but the unfavorable balance was 
much smaller and could be met by 
means of the income from shipping and 
other services. Japan was producing 
her own airplanes, ships, railway equip- 
ment, arms, ammunition, and much of 
her machinery, but she was still import- 
ing the more elaborate types of machine 
tools and also automobiles and automo- 
bile engines. She had become, on bal- 
ance, an exporter of finished steel, of 
machinery and vehicles, and of some 
heavy chemicals, but she had also be- 
come increasingly dependent on imports 
of strategic raw materials. The mineral 
imports tended to be more and more in 
the form of ores, scrap metal, and crude 
petroleum, which were smelted or re- 
fined in Japan. This development of 
refining capacity in Japan meant that 
Japan could make use of many small and 
diversified sources of raw materials and 
thereby diminish her relative depend- 
ence on the principal industrial coun- 
tries. 
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PROPORTIONS AND SOURCES OF IMPORTS 


It is clear that Japan proper was 
especially poor in mineral resources with 
the exception of coal, gold, and copper. 
In 1935 and 1936, the last two years for 
which we have adequate official statis- 
tics, Japan was approximately self-suffi- 
cient in ordinary coal, but imported an- 
thracite and coking coal from Korea, 
Manchukuo, China, and French Indo- 
China. The net imports amounted to 
less than 10 per cent of the annual con- 
sumption and came almost entirely from 
within the yen bloc.t. Almost exactly 
the reverse was the case with respect to 
crude petroleum, with domestic produc- 
tion constituting less than 10 per cent 
of the supply. Imports in those years 
accounted for approximately 40 per cent 
of the copper, 90 per cent of the lead, 
60 to 70 per cent of the zinc, tin, and 
aluminum, and 100 per cent of the 
nickel consumed by Japanese indus- 
tries.” Imports also made up about 88 
per cent of the iron ore, 50 per cent of 
the scrap, and 30 per cent of the pig iron 
utilized by Japan’s iron and steel in- 
dustry. 

A small part of the iron ore and pig 
iron came from Korea. British India 
and Manchukuo were the chief sources 
of imported pig iron, and British Ma- 
laya and China of the imported iron ore. 
The United States provided most of the 


1The term “yen bloc” has been generally 
adopted to designate the Japanese Empire, 
Manchukuo, and those parts of China in 
which Japan controls the trade and attempts 
to control the currency (the yen). When the 
Four-Year Plan was announced early in 1939, 
only North China was included; later, some 
writers included Central and South China. 

2These figures are only approximate, be- 
cause imports consisted of ores of varying 
metal content, partly refined metals, and part- 
ly manufactured metal products, 
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imported copper, scrap iron, and crude 
petroleum, but the Dutch East Indies 
supplied refined petroleum products. 
Tin came from Malaya and China, anti- 
mony from China, and magnesite from 
Manchukuo and the Kwantung Leased 
Territory. Zinc ores were imported 
from British India, Mexico, and China; 
zinc in the form of ingots and slabs was 
imported from Canada, Australia, and 
the United States; lead in ingots and 
slabs from Canada, Mexico, and British 
India; and nickel from Great Britain, 
Canada, and Norway.® 

When we turn to the textile indus- 
tries, which were also the main export 
industries, imports again were of para- 
mount importance except in the case of 
raw silk and silk textiles. Practically all 
of the cotton and the wool and more 
than 75 per cent of the rayon pulp con- 
sumed were imported. ‘The cotton came 
primarily from British India, the United 
States, and Brazil; the wool from Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
the Argentine; the pulp from the United 
States, the Scandinavian countries, and 
Canada. 


ECONOMIC AND STRATEGIC ASPECTS 


To a marked degree, Japan’s indus- 
trial and commercial position was de- 
pendent on access to imports. The 
problem was both an economic and a 
strategic one. The economic problem 
centered about Japan’s ability to pay 
for raw materials by selling her own 
products in foreign markets. This was 
becoming more difficult because of high 
tariffs, exchange restrictions, and import 
quotas framed in some cases to dis- 
criminate specifically against Japanese 
goods,* with the consequence that Jap- 
anese trade expansion encountered in- 
creasing resistance after 1935. 


3 The sources of imports are presented in 
the order of importance. 

4Ethel B. Dietrich, “Closing Doors Against 
Japan,” Far Eastern Survey, Aug. 10, 1938. 


The strategic problem was concerned 
with Japan’s vulnerability to economic 
pressure by the United States and Great 
Britain at the same time that she was 
viewing with apprehension the growing 
military power of Soviet Russia in the 
Far East. Sanctions had been discussed 
in connection with the Manchurian In- 
cident, and partial sanctions had been 
enforced against Italy in the Ethiopian 
affair, The relationship between eco- 
nomic pressure, the threat of sanctions, 
a policy of autarky, and territorial ag- 
gression is a very involved one, because 
they act upon one another with cumu- 
lative force. Internal economic difficul- 
ties may precipitate external aggression, 
and the consequent economic pressure 
(or threat of it) by third countries leads 
to further aggression in an attempt to 
achieve national security and power. 
The Japanese, finding themselves in this 
vicious circle, decided to become more 
nearly self-sufficient in some strategic 
materials. 

Even before the outbreak of the 
China Incident there was a drive toward 
a greater degree of self-sufficiency in 
certain essential materials, with the Jap- 
anese Empire and Manchukuo consid- 
ered an economic and strategic unit. 
Considerable progress was made in the 
year 1937 before the China Incident had 
assumed serious proportions. As it be- 
came obvious that the struggle in China 
was to be a long and difficult one, the 
program for the expansion of productive 
power was pushed with ever increasing 
vigor. At the end of 1936 Manchukuo 
announced a Five-Year Plan for in- 


.dustrial and agricultural development, 


which was revised upwards in April 
1938. In the meantime there were Five- 
Year Plans in Japan for iron and steel, 
pulp, salt, gold, aluminum, and other 
commodities. Then these various plans 
were merged and the area to be covered 
was extended to North China. The 
Japanese Planning Board drafted its 
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Four-Year Plan for the expansion of 
productive power and the mobilization 
of materials toward the end of 1938. 


AIMS OF THE FouR-YEAR PLAN 


The Four-Year Plan aimed at self- 
sufficiency within the yen bloc in iron 
and steel, coal, the light metals (alumi- 
num and magnesium), soda, ammonium 
sulphate, pulp, railway vehicles, motor 
cars, and vessels, and large increases in 
the output of natural and synthetic oil, 
the other nonferrous metals, machine 
tools, and sheep’s wool. The plan was 
accepted by the Cabinet in January 
1939, but the details were shrouded in 
secrecy. After the Diet had made re- 
peated requests for information, the 
President of the Planning Board re- 
vealed the objectives of the plan, not in 
absolute figures, but as percentages of 
output in the year 1938-39. These per- 
centages were as follows: 


OUTPUT IN 1942-43 EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGE 
oF 1938-39 OutruT (1938-39 = 100) 


Tron Ore 250 
Pig Iron 200 
Ordinary Steel 160 
Special Steels 200 
Coal 130 
Aluminum 1,000 
Magnesium 1,000 
Copper 180 
Lead 190 
Zinc 170 
Tin 200 
Gold 200 
Natural Gasoline 130 
Synthetic Gasoline 3,000 
Natural Heavy Oil 140 
Synthetic Heavy Oil 900 
Alcohol 1,300 
Soda Ash 120 
Caustic Soda 140 
Industrial Salt 650 
Ammonium Sulphate 140 
Pulp Paper 120 
Pulp Rayon 320 
Sheep’s Wool 340 


Machine Tools 260 
Locomotives 130 
Railway Carriages 170 
Freight Cars 150 
Motor Vehicles 500 


It will be seen that the percentage in- 
creases over 1938-39 varied enormously 
from a modest 20 per cent for paper 
pulp and soda ash to 100 per cent for 
pig iron, 900 per cent for aluminum, and 
2,900 per cent for synthetic gasoline, the 
production of which was very small in 
the base year.* As production and im- 
port statistics for strategic materials had 
not been published since July 1937, it 
was necessary to estimate 1938-39 pro- 
duction and to work from these esti- 
mates to get some idea of the scope of 
the program.® 

The plan was an outgrowth and a 
consolidation of earlier plans for making 
Japan less dependent on foreign coun- 
tries by making greater use of the min- 
eral and agricultural resources of Korea 
and Manchukuo. After the outbreak of 
the China war, the occupied portions of 
China were included within the yen bloc 
and the objectives were revised upwards 
sharply to meet the needs of war and 
of industrial expansion in Japan, Korea, 
Manchukuo, and China. In general, the 
plan would not have been an impossible 
one if it had been spread out over ten 
or fifteen years instead of four, if Japan 
had been able to borrow abroad, if the 
war in China had not been so prolonged 
and so exhausting, and if the war in 
Europe had not further complicated 


5 There is a good deal of inaccuracy’ and 
confusion in the press reports from which 
these figures were taken. In some cases the 
figures above are classified as percentages of 
the base year, and in some cases as percentage 
increases over the base year. 

6 Lack of space makes it impossible to give 
here the evidence upon which the following 
conclusions are based. A complete discussion 
of these points will be found in E. B. Schum- 
peter et al, The Industrialization of Japan 
and Manchukuo, 1930-1940 (New York, 
1940), pp. 271-474. 
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matters by cutting off markets and 
sources of raw materials. 


RESOURCES OF KOREA AND MANCHUKUO 


There have been substantial discov- 
eries of new mineral deposits in Korea 
and Manchukuo, and mining activity in 
these regions has greatly increased. It 
is claimed also that methods have been 
perfected which make it possible to ex- 
ploit profitably low-grade deposits of 
iron ore, gold, and aluminum-yielding 
clay and ore. The known reserves of 
coal and iron have been revised upwards 
as roads and railroads have been built 
and the great tracts of unsettled terri- 
tory have been explored. Tungsten and 
molybdenum are being produced in Ko- 
rea, and two of the largest known de- 
posits of magnesite are to be found in 
Manchukuo and Korea. Both Korea 
and Manchukuo seem to be rich in the 
raw materials necessary for the light 
metals (aluminum and magnesium), 
though the deposits of alunite and alu- 
minum shale are of low grade and may 
be costly to refine. This will depend to 
some extent on the supply of electricity, 
and the great rivers of the two countries 
are being dammed to insure a plentiful 
supply of cheap hydroelectric power. 

On the other hand, there have been 
no important discoveries of petroleum. 
There are, it is true, elaborate plans for 
the production of gasoline and fuel oil 
from coal and shale by a number of dif- 
ferent methods, including the hydroge- 
nation process used in Germany. Just 
how far these plans have been translated 
into accomplishment, it is impossible to 
say. A few plants are actually at work, 
but the shortage of coal, materials, and 
machinery has resulted In many delays. 

The significance of the mineral de- 
posits in Korea and Manchukuo will be 
disputed as long as the war requires the 
suppression of information for strategic 
reasons. The long-time significance of 
these territories and Formosa as a source 


of foodstuffs, hides, wool, timber, and 
pulp is easier to demonstrate. There is 
still much uncultivated land in Man- 
chukuo, there are grazing lands for 
sheep and cattle, and there are forestry 
resources in northern Korea and in 
many parts of Manchukuo which are 
gradually being made accessible by the 
extension of roads and railways. Japan, 
Korea, and Formosa have produced 
enough rice, sugar, fish, and vegetables 
for the empire except during the last 


è L] 
year and one-half, when war require- 


ments, heavy exports, and drought have 
caused shortages. The output of soya- 
beans and cereals (kaoliang, millet, 
maize, and wheat) in Manchukuo can 
be appreciably increased by bringing 
more land under cultivation and by in- 
troducing modern methods of cultivation 
such as mechanized farm machinery and 
chemical fertilizers. The soya-bean is 
an important foodstuff because of the 
high fat and protein content; it provides 
a valuable vegetable oil, and the bean 
cake remaining after the extraction of 
the oil is widely used as fodder for cattle 
and as a fertilizer. 

Any large increase in cattle and sheep 
in the Japanese Empire will require fod- 
der from Manchuria because of the 
scarcity of grazing land in Japan and 
her colonies A great deal must be done 
to improve the native sheep and cattle 
in Manchuria (where grazing land does 
exist) if they are to provide meat, hides, 
and wool on any large scale. This work, 
neglected for a time, is being emphasized 
once more, since it has been necessary to 
modify plans for the speedy expansion 
of the heavy industries. The inclusion 
of Manchukuo in the yen bloc should 
eventually result in more meat and dairy 
products in the Japanese diet and in a 
substantial supply of wool and hides. 

Japan is now very nearly self-suffi- 
cient in timber and pulp for paper, and 
if production and import trends of the 
past several years continue, should, 
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within three or four years more, reach 
that state in respect to pulp for rayon. 
In 1939 domestic production of rayon 
pulp exceeded imports for the first time, 
and about 30 per cent of the imports 
came from Manchukuo. It may be 
that to bring this about, Japan is now 
somewhat recklessly exploiting her for- 
est resources in Sakhalin and Hokkaido 
because of the necessity of conserving 
foreign exchange. On the other hand, 
she has in the last year or two exported 


‘fairly large amounts of timber to Korea 


and Manchukuo in connection with de- 
veloping railroads, mines, and industries 
in those territories. Eventually, when 
the timber resources of these countries 
are made more accessible, there will un- 
doubtedly be a movement of timber as 
well as pulp into Japan. 


RESOURCES OF CHINA 


Little has been said here about Chi- 
nese resources in the developing of a 
yen-bloc economy, because the writer 
has serious doubts that these resources 
will be valuable to Japan in the long run 
if their exploitation depends on the pres- 
ence of a Japanese Army in China. It 
is true that there are enormous reserves 
of coal in North China and Inner Mon- 
golia (especially in Shansi and Shensi 
Provinces), but it is difficult to exploit 
them because of lack of capital and 
transportation facilities. Exports of 
coal from China to Japan rose from 
550,000 tons in 1935 to 2,434,000 tons 
in 1939, and Japan hoped to receive 
5,000,000 tons in 1940. There are iron 
deposits in the Yangtze Valley and in 
North China and Inner Mongolia from 
which Japan is now taking ore. The 
Yangtze mines were developed by Jap- 
anese capital and supplied about one- 
third of Japan’s imports of iron ore be- 
fore the China Incident. It is probable 
that China continues to supply about 
one-third of Japan’s ore requirements, 
which are much larger now because of 


increased steel production and smaller 
imports of pig iron and scrap. 

China also produces cotton, coarse 
carpet wcol, and hides. ‘These are not 
sufficient to meet Japanese require- 
ments, but the exports to Japan during 
1938 and 1939 were well above the pre- 
Incident average in spite of the political 
difficulties. This meant, of course, that 
Japan was taking whatever she could 
get as a partial return for the much 
greater volume of Japanese goods pour- 
ing into China. 

The question naturally arises as to 
whether the closed door in Manchukuo 
and occupied China is an essential part 
of the yen-bloc program or is merely a 
temporary military expedient. The 
closed door at present is mainly a mili- 
tary expedient, although it is in part an 
answer to doors closed against Japan 
by the French, Dutch, and British colo- 
nial import quotas (1932-34) and by 
various restrictions on Japanese immi- 
gration, settlement, investment, and 
trade in other countries. In time of 
peace Japan would have so much to gain 
by being allowed to trade freely that 
it is difficult to believe that she would 
insist on the closed door in her sphere 
of influence if other countries were pre- 
pared to relax their regulations. A to- 
talitarian economy for Japan is not now 
a matter of choice but is dictated by 
military and economic necessity. 


JAPANESE INDUSTRIAL 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 


It is obvious that the Four-Year Plan 
cannot be completed on schedule be- 
cause of the shortage of capital, labor, 
machinery, and raw materials, and be- 
cause of the great strain on the Japanese 
economy as a consequence of the at- 
tempt to wage a major war and carry 
on an unprecedented program of indus- 
trial expansion at the same time. This 
failure should not blind us to the very 
great progress already made, however, 
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and to the possibility that this plan will 
be carried out in the future under more 
favorable conditions. 

The phenomenal increase in the out- 
put of steel, coal, machinery, electric 
power, aluminum, chemical fertilizers, 
and industrial chemicals, which began 
in 1932 or 1933, was not checked until 
the middle of 1939. Steel production in 
Japan rose from 2,300,000 tons in 1932 
to 5,500,000 tons in 1936 and to 7,000,- 
000 tons in 1939. The industry is now 
mainly dependent on ores produced in 
Japan, Korea, Manchukuo, China, and 
the South Seas, and on domestic scrap. 
American scrap exports in the first eight 
months of 1940 (before the announce- 
ment of the embargo) were at the rate 
of a million tons a year. Manchuria 
produced at least a million tons of pig 
iron and half a million tons of steel in 
1939 from domestic ores. Pig iron ca- 
pacity in both Japan and Manchukuo is 
greatly in excess of actual output, be- 
cause of a shortage of ore and coke. 

Coal production in the Japanese Em- 
pire increased by more than 50 per cent 
between 1932 and 1936 and by at least 
another 20 per cent between 1936 and 
1938. It is probably now in the vicinity 
of sixty million tons a year. Manchu- 
rian output has risen from about twelve 
million tons in 1936 to more than twenty 
million tons a year. In spite of these 
increases there has been a real shortage 
of coal since the summer of 1939, be- 
cause of greatly increased demands for 
electric power, iron and steel production, 
synthetic oil, and other industrial needs. 
It was estimated, for example, that it 
will require at least ten million tons of 
coal to produce two million tons of fuel 
oil and gasoline by the hydrogenation 
process. The manufacture of synthetic 
nitrates, industrial chemicals, aluminum, 
and ‘other nonferrous metals employs 
electric power on a vast scale. Japan 
probably rates third among industrial 
countries in electric power production, 


and about 80 per cent of it is hydro- 
electric power. In time of drought and 
during the winter months coal is needed 
to supplement the water power. 

Synthetic oil and gasoline production 
was started in Japan, Korea, and Man- 
chukuo in 1936 and reached commercial 
proportions in 1939. Aluminum pro- 
duction rose from 664 tons in 1934 to 
6,664 tons in 1936 and was estimated 
at 20,000 tons in 1938; presumably it 
is now much higher. Japan could now 
produce enough chemical fertilizers and 
industrial chemicals for peacetime con- 
sumption, and would soon produce 
enough rayon pulp. For some time she 
has been able to construct the vessels 
and the railway locomotives and other 
railway equipment needed in the Jap- 
anese Empire and Manchukuo. 

Recently the Japanese automobile in- 
dustry has made great progress. This is 
reflected in the steady decline of exports 
of automobiles, trucks, and engines from 
the United States to Japan from 28,000 
in 1937 to 15,000 in 1938, 10,000 in 
1939, and 207 in the first eleven months 
of 1940. 


Cost oF THE YEN-BLoc ECONOMY 


How costly to Japan is this yen-bloc 
economy? It is usually assumed that 
the returns from Manchukuo will not 
repay the Japanese for their invest- 
ments, and it is pointed out that Jap- 
anese exports to Manchukuo greatly ex- 
ceed her imports from that region. This 
last point proves nothing, because such 
an excess of exports is to be expected 
when one country is exporting capital 
to another country as Japan is now do- 
ing to the tune of a billion yen a year. 
There is a possibility that a fair pro- 
portion of the investments will pay, as 
certainly was the case with the earlier 
investments made by the South Man- 
churia Railway Company. There is no 
reason why some low-grade ore resources 
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cannot be exploited profitably if a 
proper technique can be perfected. On 
the other hand, many of the investments 
made during the war period at the in- 
stigation of the military may be of little 
value. 

From a strategic point of view, the 
Japanese feel that a yen-bloc economy 
insures a certain measure of security 
against economic, naval, or military 
pressure by other powers. If there is 
any reconstruction of world trade after 
the war, Japan will still wish to produce 


in nearby regions a certain amount of. 


synthetic oil, steel, and other strategic 
metals, whatever the cost. Even the 
economic case is no longer a simple one 
as it was in the days of multilateral in- 
ternational trade, international migra- 


tion of capital and labor, and the gold 
standard. Then it was obvious that Ja- 
pan should increase her exports of raw 
silk or textiles and import American 
steel, Scandinavian pulp, and German 
chemicals. But if Japan cannot sell 
more raw silk or more textiles in world 
markets and if she has unemployed la- 
bor, then it may be to her advantage to 
produce the steel and the pulp and the 
chemicals at home even though the 
money cost be greater at home than 
abroad. The yen bloc is the reply of 
a weaker country to the difficult inter- 
national economic situation for which 
the high tariff policy of the United 
States anc the British system of im- 
perial preference cannot escape their 
share of responsibility. i 
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The Status of the China Incident 


By Paut M. A. LINEBARGER 


YNICALLY but hopefully, the Jap- 
anese called their 1937 invasion of 
China no war, but an incident. The 
term has become catastrophically sig- 
nificant for Japan. War usually in- 
volves a tangible, destructible enemy, 
and a possible defeat of that enemy. In 
the Incident, both of these are to a cer- 
tain degree lacking. Half a million Jap- 
anese soldiers in China are fighting not 
merely Chiang Kai-shek and the central 
Chinese armies; they engage Chinese 
civilization as well, and even von Clause- 
witz provides no formula for storming a 
folkway. The confusion of means is 
complicated by a vagueness of ends: the 
China Incident has many goals—some 
are mutually contradictory; none are 
authoritative. Since the Japanese have 
not defined their own purposes, or have 
done so insincerely, they are unable to 
measure success. 


JAPANESE AIMS 


The Japanese have followed the prac- 
tice, increasingly common throughout 
the world since the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, of denying to political and eco- 
nomic words their usual meanings. 
They have done so with greater enthu- 
siasm than any other people. “Sin- 
cerity,” “co-operation,” ‘“anti-Commu- 
nism,” “undeclared war,” and even the 
apparently concrete “East Asia” acquire 
new, sinister, very special denotations. 
To accept the formalistic Japanese the- 
sis, the China Incident is “help” ex- 
tended to the Chinese “people” to 
eliminate “pro-Communist” and “mili- 
taristic” elements and to promote a “‘sin- 
cere” kind of “co-operation” for a “New 
Order in East Asia.” ‘Thereby, “China,” 
“Manchukuo,” and Japan will be free 
of Western “imperialism.” With such 
jargon the Japanese deceive not merely 
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the world, but themselves as well; their 
achievements and purposes lose connec- 
tion with measurable reality. 

Some of the motives of some of the 
Japanese leaders (though by no means 
all) can be stated. A few are actuated 
by the old-fashioned idea of carving out 
a simple imperialist area for economic 
exploitation. Others desire to preserve 
paleolithic Japanese values in the age of 
steel, Many are no doubt inspired by 
the China-centric past of East Asia, and 
desire to establish a modern counterpart 
of the Confucian family of nations. 
Others have presumably turned to for- 
eign war as a last means of preventing 
the further political modernization of 
Japan. Each of these aims is partially 
thwarted by the Japanese themselves. 
They injure the market which they con- 
quer; they broaden and jeopardize the 
frontiers wherein they would find se- 
curity; they nauseate the people whom 
they would befriend. The purposes of 
Hitlerism in Europe are by contrast in- 
finitely clear. 

If the China Incident is separated 
from the complex stimuli called Japan’s 
mission in the world,* two immediate 
practical purposes are discernible: First, 
Japan must bring about, through force, 
a sufficient relaxation of opposing force 
to enable the large-scale withdrawal of 
Japanese troops from China, and a cor- 
responding diminution of military ex- 
pense; second, Japan must consolidate 
the political position around her weak- 
ened armies by securing some kind of 


1 Soho Tokutomi, in his Showa Kokumin 
Tokuhon, recently translated as Die Sendung 
des Japanischen Kaiserreiches, Tokyo, 1939, 
gives a clear, poignant Japanolatrist inter- 
pretation of history; a distinguished journalist, 
he applies the values of Japan-worship to 
current international politics in a highly rev- 
elatory fashion. 
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Chinese consent to collaboration. The 
former demands an enemy who can be 
found and destroyed; the latter requires 
the presence of Chinese who are willing 
to admit defeat and able to enforce con- 
ditions of defeat. In order to defeat 
` China, Japan must create a China able 
to admit its defeat; Japan must create 
government of her liking in China. 
Both these steps—military and political 
—are inescapably prerequisite to stable 
and continuing economic exploitation. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE WAR 


The Chinese strategists early divided 
the war into three stages: a stage of 
withdrawal, a period of stalemate, and a 
counterattack. In this theory the cen- 
tral forces and the guerrillas supple- 
mented one another: the central forces 
made the Japanese invasion costly and 
tied up large bodies of Japanese troops 
in the Chinese hinterland, thereby lead- 
ing to Japan’s economic and military ex- 
haustion, and preventing the Japanese 
from dispersing their forces for effective 
patrolling of the nominally occupied 
areas. Meanwhile, the guerrillas behind 
the Japanese lines were to prevent the 
development of a broad populational or 
territorial base for the invading econ- 
omy. After Japan had been weak- 
ened, the two forces were to unite for 
counterattack. Materials for frontal 
counterattack were to be obtained by 
industrialization of western China and 
importation of needed war supplies from 
friendly nations. In actuality, the first 
two stages of this plan have worked out 
about as the Chinese conceived them. 

In the summer and autumn of 1937, 
the Japanese secured control of the cit- 
ies and the communications of North 
China. In the winter of 1937—38 the 
turning point of the war came. The 
Imperial Japanese Army entered Nan- 
king, and the Chinese National Govern- 
ment was driven upriver to Hankow and 


Chungking. At this point, according to 
precedent, the Chinese should have 
begged for peace, accepted onerous 
terms gilded over with face-saving, and 
Japan should have triumphed. Instead, 
the Chinese forces escaped while the 
Japanese broke up their own morale in 
the sadist horrors of Nanking.? 

The following year was marked by 
further slow Japanese advance, coupled 
with ineffectual attempts to persuade the 
Chinese that they were beaten when Ja- 
pan thought they were. The winter of 
1938-39 marked the conclusion of the 
Japanese advance and the Chinese re- 
treat: the occupation of the Wuhan area, 
and the fall of Canton. Except for the 
closing of the Indo-China rail connec- 
tions during 1940, accomplished on the 
French, not the Chinese, side of the 
frontier, the Japanese have made no sig- 
nificant advance or retreat since the 
spring of 1939; they have passed their 
second year of almost complete dead- 
lock. On two occasions—in attacking 
Changsha and in venturing northwest 
from Hankow—the Japanese were 
stopped with heavy losses. 

On the other side of the picture, 
China has lost all major railroads, con- 
trol of the Yangtze below Ichang, all 
important coastal ports, and most of 
the network of East China highways. 
This includes the whole of the indus- 
trialized portion of China as it was be- 
fore the outbreak of war, together with 
important supplies of coal and iron. 
The Japanese grip on cities and com- 
munications is absolute, even though it 
does not extend beyond these. Often, 
Japanese control stops within a few 
thousand yards of city limits and rail- 
way embankments. Guerrillas infest 
the outskirts of Shanghai, but (and the 


2 I interviewed victims and observers while 
in Nanking and in western China this past 
summer, and have come to the conclusion 
that all the atrocity stories sent out thus far 
have been sharp understatements of the truth. 
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qualification is important) even the 
Communists, self-proclaimed party of 
the Chinese proletariat, cannot seriously 
disturb the Japanese within the city. 
Japan has weapons to hold the modern- 
ized communications, but lacks the men, 
the time, and the energy to expand her 
rule into the countryside; * the Chinese 
hold the country, but lack the equip- 
ment to break Japanese forces equipped 
with trucks, artillery, and planes.* 

If the outside world interfered with 
neither party, supporting each in about 
the proportions applied for the past two 
years, there is no reason why the Sino- 
Japanese conflict should not continue for 
many years. Both sides fight on an Asi- 
atic scale of time and cost. Guerrilla 
attacks on Japan would be offset by 
partial consolidation of Japanophile re- 
gimes; Japanese bombings, by Chinese 
construction; an increasing Japanese 
blockade, by Chinese light industry; 
until, many years from now, Chinese 
modernization would have tipped the 
scales in China’s favor, and her superior 
man power could take effect. But even 
here the deadlock might continue if the 
Chinese had become accustomed to in- 
vasion, and the Nationalists and the 
Communists had dissipated their ener- 
gies on internecine quarrels. Such a 
deadlock is extremely unlikely, since the 
play of forces in the outside world can- 
not possibly leave the China-Japan situ- 
ation undisturbed. Both countries are 
preparing for more immediate contingen- 


3 George Taylor, in his The Struggle for 
North China, New York, 1940, presents a 
brilliantly informative picture and interpreta- 
tion of this impasse as it applies to the North. 
He stresses the paradox that the Japanese, ap- 
pealing to reactionary agrarian elements in 
China, hold the industrial metropolises; the 
Chinese guerrillas, struggling for moderniza- 
tion and industrialization, hold the backward 
countryside, 

4 John Scofield, “The Implements of War: 
Il, Children of the Sun,” The American Rifle- 
man, Vol. 39, No. 2 (Feb. 1941), presents a 
very detailed survey of Japanese equipment. 


cles. Decision in the Incident is prob- 
ably to come from the outside. 


THE JAPANOPHILE REGIMES 


It is impossible to tell whether the 
Japanese wish to govern as much of 
China or as little as they can. Different 
groups in Japan hold discordant opin- 
ions. Some military men demand brisk, 
straightforward government of China by 
Japanese; other militarists favor the de- 
velopment of Chinese governments un- 
der the local control of the Japanese 
forces in China, and not under the 
Tokyo government. They have stated, 
however, that they do not intend to oc- 
cupy a single inch of Chinese territory, 
and that they wish to respect Chinese 
territorial integrity. This means that 
they have turned to a policy of control- 
ling their part of China through the 
fiction of Chinese governments. Diff- 
culties and uncertainties have arisen be- 
cause of the indecision as to how much 
these Japanophile governments are fic- 
tions for Japanese control, and how 
much they are autonomous affiliates of 
that control. In some instances, the 
Japanophile officials are literally pup- 
pets—men whose names, bodies, and 
voices (but not brains) are utilized by 
omnipresent Japanese advisers. 

The experience of Manchukuo is sig- 
nificant in this respect. American opin- 
ion generally, as well as Chinese, did not 
regard Manchukuo as the creation of 
the residents of Manchuria in 1932, but 
as the tool of the Japanese Army. At 
that time, however, I was informed by 
an expertly qualified American that 
some Chinese officials of the new regime 
had hopes of autonomy within a general 
sphere of Japanese influence. In the en- 
suing years the Chinese personnel of the 
Manchu Empire has steadily dropped, 
and Japanese carpetbaggers have in- 
creased. The Manchukuo Government 
is far more the puppet of Japan than are 
its intramural counterparts; even less 
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CHART 1—RELATIONSHIPS OF THE PRO-JAPANESE GOVERNMENTS 


Manchukuo 
Founded 
Mar. 1, 1932 


Recognized by Ja- The North China 
pan, Sept. 15, 1932 State 
Made an Empire, Huapeikuo 
Sept. 15, 1934 Miscarried, 1936 


Provisional Govern- 
ment of China 
Lin-shih Chéng-fu 
(Peking) 
Founded 
Dec. 14, 1937 
Propaganda by 
New People’s 
League 
Hsin-min Hui 


Federal Autonomous 
Government of 
Inner Mongolia 

Méng-ku Lien-ho 


Reformed Govern- Tzii-chih Chéng-fu 


ment of China 


aah h Founded 
3 hêng- 
Wei-hsin C (Nan A 2) Oct. 29, 1937 
Founded 
Mar. 28, 1938 


Propaganda by the 
Great People’s 
League 

Ta-min Hui 


— —" 


United Council 
for publicity 


The Reorganized National Government of China 
Tstan-chêng Kuc-min Chéng-fu 


Established Mar. 30, 1940 


Propaganda by the Orthodox Kuomintang 


Recognized by Japan, Nov. 30, 1940 


independent than Father Hlinka’s Sio- 
vakia appears to be, or Quisling’s Nor- 
way, it now resembles the shortlived 
Finland of the Soviet puppet Kuusinen. 
A diminishing autonomy makes con- 
quest easier. 

Chart 1 gives the Japanese experi- 
ments in government in China apart 
from Manchukuo. Several minor, 
aborted governments have been omitted. 
In each case the name of the govern- 
ment is followed by its Chinese trans- 
literated equivalent, and by the nominal 
“one-party” agency which serves as the 
vehicle for Japanophile propaganda. 
The dates are the formal dates of proc- 
lamation or dissolution. 

This chart reveals the indecision of 


the Japanese, and also marks a very im- 
portant political retreat by Japan. The 
Japanese came into China to destroy 
the “insincere” Kuomintang, which was 
based on “anti-Japanese” teachings and 
was therefore “unfit.” Attempts were 
made to dishonor the founder of the 
Nationalist movement, Sun Yat-sen, and 
to extinguish or obfuscate his principles. 
For their first experiment with indirect 
rule through traitor Chinese, the Jap- 
anese exorcised corrupt phantoms from 
China’s warlord past—mostly old dis- 
honored men who had been forgotten for 
many years. The Japanese purpose was 
well interpreted by Professor Arthur 
Holcombe as a group of mutually inde- 
pendent Chinese reactionary agricultural 
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states under the common aegis of Japan. 
Since that prophecy was made, in 1937, 
the Japanese have found that restoration 
of the obsolete Anfu clique is not viable, 
and have had to come to terms with a 
treasonable Kuomintang leader and his 
handful of adherents. 


THE WANG CHING-WEI GOVERNMENT 


The regime established March 30, 
1940 in Nanking and formally recog- 
nized by Japan on November 30, 1940 
is entitled the Reorganized National 
Government of China. Headed by 
Wang Ching-wei, it consists of remnants 
of the low-grade personnel left over from 
the Reformed Government, together 
with a handful of Wang supporters. 
This government differs from other Ja- 
panophile governments in two very im- 
portant ways: it possesses the national 
capital, the flag, the laws, and the re- 
galia of the legitimate government; and 
it is headed by men who have been of 
current political importance. 

Wang Ching-wei is a brilliant man, 
charming, almost effeminate in feature. 
A romantic revolutionary, he began his 
career more than thirty years ago with 
an attempt to murder the Prince Regent 
of China. (Since then he himself has 
been a frequent target for assassins. 
Although shot several times, he has al- 
ways recovered.) His charm, his dar- 
ing, and his megalomaniac sense of mis- 
sion give him a personal following, some 
of whom follow him even to the charnel 
houses of Nanking. 

Wang’s affiliation with Japan did not 
represent an actual schism within the 
Kuomintang. After the death of Sun 
Yat-sen in 1925, three men stood forth 
in Kuomintang leadership, rivaling one 
another for first place. Hu Han-min, 
now dead, was the Right Kuomintang 
successor of Sun; Wang Ching-wei was 

5 At a round table on Far Eastern affairs of 


the American Political Science Association, 
December 1937, in Philadelphia. 


the Left successor; Chiang Kai-shek the 
military successor. Hu was most influ- 
ential among the party leadership; 
Wang, among the broad party member- 
ship; Chiang, rivaling them in both 
fields, led, in addition, the army. In a 
series of complicated maneuvers cover- 
ing almost a decade, Chiang collabo- 
rated with Hu to oust Wang, expelled 
Hu, and readmitted Wang on strict 
terms. Wang, who had held the advan- 
tage of an opposition and had talked 
reformism from the vantage point of 
political irresponsibility, came back into 
the government in time to bear the 
blame for the appeasement policies of 
1931-37. While Chiang profited by the 
delay of war to develop China’s tech- 
nical defenses, Wang committed political 
suicide by explaining the policy of non- 
resistance. 

Wang honestly stood for peace. He 
did not believe that China could fight 
Japan on the battlefield. When war 
came and he moved to Chungking, he 
was unhappy and uncertain. His politi- 
cal strength was unstable. Feeling him- 
self virtual proprietor of the Revolution, 
he regarded his own leadership as un- 
impeachable. Relegation to a clearly 
secondary position infuriated him. 

In December 1938 Wang fled from 
Chungking. Some of his followers— 
not a majority—followed surreptitiously. 
He spent the entire ensuing year in ne- 
gotiation with the Japanophiles and the 
Japanese. After a year’s negotiations he 
secured fairly liberal terms from Japan. 
Had those terms applied to the Chinese 
nation, they would have been sharply 
severe. As a grant to a politician who 
had lost more than half of his dimin- 
ished following, they were lavish. Wang 
was to organize the National Govern- 
ment at Nanking. He was to duplicate 
it as carefully as he could. He was to 
set up his own Orthodox Kuomintang. 
In return, the Japanese promised him 
eventual autonomy over all China, ex- 


ya 
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CHART 2—THE STRUCTURE OF THE REORGANIZED NATIONAL GOVERNMENT OF WANG CHING-WEI® 


Ministry of the Interior 
—~Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
—Ministry of Finance 
-Ministry of War 
Ministry of the Navy * 
-~Ministry of Education 
-Ministry of Justice ** 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
-~Ministry of Agriculture and Mining 
-Ministry of Railways 
—-Ministry of Communications 
Ministry of Social Affairs 
Ministry of Publicity 
-Ministry of Police 
National Relief Commission 
—Special-Area Affairs Commission 
—-Overseas-Chinese Affairs Commission 
Irrigation Commission 


EXECUTIVE YUAN 






—LEGISLATIVE YUAN 





upreme Court 
y -Commission for the Disciplinary Punishment of 
—JupiciaL Yuan "public. Officers 


Administrative Court 


o Commission 


—EXAMINATION YUAN Ministry of Fersonnel 


Reorganized Government Council of State 





—CONTROL YUAN [CENSORAL] -Ministry of Audit 


‘Board of the General Staff 

—Mirirary Military Advisory Council 

ATARE: CONIISSTON —Ministry of Military Training 
Ministry of Folitical Training 


Department of the Interior 
—Department of Finance 
Department of Pacification 
~Department of Education 
Department of Industry 

Department of Reconstruction 


POLITICAL COUNCIL 
OF NortH CHINA 


Orthodox Kuomintang Central Political Dia 





Nore: Italicized agencies are not found in the National Government of China, at Chungking. 
Some of the other agencies bear slightly different names. The high proportion of duplication 
indicates the Wang policy of governing by political protective coloration. * The Ministry of the 
Navy was abolished and its functions transferred to the Office of the Naval Commander-in-Chief, 
in the case of the National Government. ** Transferred from the Judicial Yuan, 


8 From Ts‘an-chéng Kuo-min Chéng-fu, Ktao-shih Yiian (Examination Yuan of the Reorgan- 
ized National Government), K‘tao-shik Yiian Kung-peo (Gazette of the Judicial Yuan), Nanking, 
June, XXIX (1940), p. 81. Translation by the present author, 
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cept for the continued presence of the 
Japanese Army, the economic exploita- 
tion of China by Japanese-controlled 
monopolies in which Wang would share, 
and treaties indefeasibly affiliating 
Wang’s China and Japan. 

I visited the Reorganized National 
Government of Wang Ching-wei in 
Nanking just after I had come down 
from Chungking, in September 1940. 
I found that the Reorganized Govern- 
ment was an amazing simulacrum of the 
National Government. The pattern had 
been changed slightly; all the wartime 
modifications had been erased, and the 
Kuomintang Party-ministries had been 
made part of the government. In addi- 
tion, North China continued under an 
extraordinary council, while Amoy and 
Inner Mongolia (under more direct Jap- 
anese control) were not mentioned. 
(See Chart 2.) I visited several Yuan- 
presidents and ministers, and from them 
obtained the following description of 
their activities: China was whipped; the 
Japanese had occupied modern China; 
the counterattack was doomed; hence 
the Wang regime had stepped in, pro- 
moted peace, and rescued the popula- 
tion which had been abandoned by the 
National Government. Nanking was 
therefore a parallel of Vichy.’ 

More realistically, from outside ob- 
servers, the following picture emerges: 
Some of the Wang people believe in 
working with Japan in order to prevent 
worse elements from doing so; most of 
them collaborate because they are dis- 
credited and have no other avenue to 
power; a few do so because their fam- 
ilies are hostages. The Wang officials 
are not under close Japanese supervi- 
sion; they are quite free within the lim- 
its of their power, which extends only 
within those areas occupied by the Jap- 


7A high Nanking official told the Special 
Editor of this volume in August 1940 that 
Wang’s position was to be compared with 
that of Marshal Petain.—Sprec. Ep. 


anese Army, and then only in matters 
which the Japanese Army deems ines- 
sential. The Wang regime is incom- 
parably more honest, more independent, 
more effective than the preceding pro- 
Japanese governments; but at the best 
it is a reasonably good facsimile of a 
government, almost totally impotent in 
matters requiring effective government. 


SOLUTION OF THE CHINA INCIDENT 


Formally, the China Incident was 
solved by the treaty of November 30, 
1940, between this reorganized Wang 
government and the Japanese. Japan 
recognized Wang, and Wang accepted 
“co-operation” in military and economic 
matters. If the Japanese win on extra- 
Chinese fronts, they may continue as 
they are for a very long time. A Nazi 
victory would certainly underscore the 
reality of the Nanking Japanophiles. A 
Japanese defeat in Southeast Asia would 
discredit Wang. The ultimate forces in 
the solution lie in part in West China, 
but in even greater part they lie outside 
the Far East—in the fate of the British 
Empire, the United States, and the 
Soviet Union. 

If the National Government, under 
the leadership of Chiang, can retain 
Communist support, perfect the indus- 
trial co-operatives, obtain help from the 
United States, and launch a counter- 
attack, the China Incident may be ended 
with a Chinese victory. If the United 
States appeases Japan, or if the Com- 
intern sells out Chiang to protect the 
Soviet Union, or if Great Britain falls, 
the Japanese occupation is likely to con- 
tinue. Wang represents the very best 
that Japan can achieve in China. If the 
Japanese have the intelligence to prove 
that he is a subsidiary of theirs but not 
a puppet, he may conceivably work out 
a government which can rule the occu- 
pied areas effectively as long as the Jap- 
anese troops are present. It is unlikely 
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that the Japanese have enough self- 
control to permit Wang such power. 

I submitted the following question in 
writing to Generalissimo Chiang: 


Do you believe that the bogus govern- 
ment at Nanking is intended by the enemy 
to deceive the Chinese, to fool the Jap- 
anese home public, or actually to govern 
China? Why do you think that a man as 
ambitious as Wang Ching-wei put himself 
in such a humiliating and ridiculous posi- 
tion—before the world, and before history? 


Chiang Kai-shek replied: 
Whatever may be the intention of the 


Japanese in putting up Wang Ching-wei 
as head of the bogus government, they cer- 
tainly have no idea of letting him or any 
other puppet govern China in reality. As 
to the latter part of the question, I prefer 
that you would ask Wang directly. 


The Japanese Army retains the in- 
escapable responsibility of governing an 
area which it has failed to govern, and 
of occupying an area which it has so far 
failed to pacify. The China “Incident” 
is not a “war”; aggressors have been 
known to bring wars to victorious con- 
clusions. 
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of political science at Duke University, Durham, North 
` Carolina. From 1930 to 1936 he was private secretary 
to his father, who was legal adviser to the National 
Government of China. In the summer of 1940 Dr. 
Linebarger visited government leaders in both free and 
occupied China and in Japan, and gathered material for 
a book, “The China of Chiang K‘ai-shek,’ which he 
has recently completed. He is also author of “The 
Political Doctrines of Sun Yat-sen” (1937) and “Gov- 
ernment in Republican China” (1938). 


Japan’s Southward Advance—Economic and Political 


By Jack SHEPHERD 


GREAT power, impelled either by 

imperial ambition or by economic 
necessity to extend its influence beyond 
its own borders, has always before it the 
choice between two techniques of ex- 
pansion—it may seek to impose its will 
by armed force or it may elect to use 
the methods of peaceful penetration. In 
pursuance of what she has deemed to be 
her interests on the East Asiatic main- 
land, Japan has frequently resorted to 
the use of armed force, and today she 
declares herself irrevocably committed to 
the completion of the military effort be- 
gun in China in July 1937; but in the 
promotion of her interests in the lands 
of Southeast Asia and the South Pacific, 
Japan has hitherto confined herself al- 
most without exception to the ways of 
peace. The so-called “southward ad- 
vance” has been primarily an economic 
phenomenon, and although recently po- 
litical and diplomatic pressure have 
played their part as instruments of the 
policy, the former German colonies 
above the equator and French Indo- 
China are the only areas to the south in 
which Japan has actively used her armed 
forces. 

Though less spectacular than her mili- 
tary inroads on the nearby mainland, 
Japan’s peaceful progress to a position 
of great influence in the affairs of South- 
east Asia and the South Pacific is worth 
examining in some detail, not merely as 
a case study in the technique of expan- 
sion but also because the history of the 
movement casts much light on the na- 
ture of the current crisis in an area 
which has been largely free of interna- 
tional conflict for more than a century. 

Though the modern phase of Japanese 
intercourse with the lands to the south 
begins only a little before the present 
century, it should be noted that there is 
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ancient precedent for Japanese interest 
in this area. In the period before the 
seclusion, Japan maintained quite ex- 
tensive commercial contacts with the 
Philippines, Java, the Malay Peninsula, 
Siam, and Cambodia, and there were 
small colonies of Japanese settlers in a 
number of these countries. Hideyoshi 
even dallied for a time with a project 
for the conquest of the Philippines. The 
relevance of these early contacts for to- 
day lies in the fact that there has in re- 
cent years been a noticeable quickening 
of Japanese academic interest in the 
establishment of what might be called 
Japan’s historic claim to a place in the 
southern sun.? 


GROWTH OF JAPAN’S SOUTHERN TRADE 


The story of Japan’s modern south- 
ward advance is primarily a story of 
commercial expansion. Geographical 
proximity has made the countries of 
Southeast Asia and the South Pacific 
both a logical outlet for the products of 
Japanese industry and a logical source of 
supply for many of the raw materials, 
and even certain of the foodstuffs, which 
Japan lacks within her own borders. 
Japan has been able to offer to the 
masses of Southeast Asia, living for the 
most part at a standard lower than her 
own people, a wide range of manufac- 
tured goods far cheaper than any which 
the industries of Occidental countries 
could provide; and thus she has been 
able not only to compete advantageously 
with Western industries in the markets 

1See, e.g, Yosaburo Takekoshi, The Eco- 
nomic Aspects of the History of the Civiliza- 
tion of Japan (New York, 1930), Vol. I, Chap. 
XXXIV, “Japanese Expand Abroad,” pp. 480- 
503. A number of the more important works 
in this field in Japanese are listed in E. Her- 


bert Norman, Japan’s Emergence as a Modern 
State (New York, 1940), p. 19 footnote. 
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of this area, but also to create new 
markets among groups whose purchasing 
power is so limited as to place most 
Western manufactures beyond their 
reach. Japanese goods were finding 
their way into the markets of the lands 
to the south even before the end of the 
nineteenth century, at the very begin- 
ning of Japan’s development as an in- 
dustrial exporting country. The trade 


grew slowly at first, but received a tre- 


mendous impetus when the first World 
War drastically reduced supplies from 
Europe and gave Japan an opportunity 
of which she was quick to take advan- 
tage. 

Not all the ground gained during the 
period of European conflict was held 
during the immediate postwar years, but 
Japan was firmly established as a trader 
both in Southeast Asia and in the South 
Pacific countries. Her second great op- 
portunity came with the world depres- 
sion, and nowhere were the successes of 
the great trade drive which Japan 
launched in the early thirties more spec- 
tacular than in the neighboring lands to 
the south. In British Malaya, for in- 
stance, Japan’s share of the import trade 
increased from 21 per cent in 1929 to 
68 per cent in 1933, and in Netherland 
India her share grew from 11.6 per cent 
in 1930 to 31 per cent in 1933.? 


MUTUAL ADVANTAGE 


Textiles formed by far the most im- 
portant item in Japan’s export trade 
with these countries, cheap cottons pre- 
dominating in the countries with large 
Asiatic populations, while silk and rayon 
were more to the fore in the two British 
dominions peopled mainly by Europeans. 
Although much of this progress was 
made at the expense of European and 
American exporters, it must be noted 
that the cheaper Japanese goods were a 


2G. E. Hubbard, Eastern Industrialization 
and Its Effect on the West (London, 1935), 
pp. 8, 26, and passim, 


real boon to consumers impoverished by 
the depression, and helped to prevent 
living standards in all these countries 
from declining more seriously than they 
might otherwise have done. 

The expansion of industrial activity 
in Japan which made this export drive 
possible also increased the Japanese de- 
mand for the raw materials which South- 
east Asia and the South Pacific could 
provide. Rubber and tin from Malaya 
and the Indies, coal from Indo-China, 
wool from Australia—to mention only a 
few of the more important items—all 
flowed to Japan in increasing quantities, 
especially after 1932, when the export 
drive was well under way and produc- 
tion was being increased to feed the ex- 
port boom. This increase in Japan’s 
purchases of raw materials must also be 
noted as special boon to the countries 
affected, since it came at a time when 
their exports in other directions were 
shrinking and world prices had fallen far 
below the 1929 level. 

In short, Japan assumed a position of 
major importance in the commercial life 
of almost all the countries of Southeast 
Asia and the South Pacific during the 
first half of the thirties, and she was 
made very conscious of the importance 
of the markets and the raw materials of 
these areas for her own economy. From 
the close juxtaposition of an expanding 
industrial power largely dependent on 
external markets and raw materials, on 
the one hand, and the great primary 
producing countries of Southeast Asia 
and the South Pacific offering in the ag- 
gregate a vast market for manufactured 
goods, on the other hand, there resulted 
an economic relationship mutually ad- 
vantageous to the peoples of both areas. 

Japan’s commercial advance south- 
ward was facilitated by the fact that her 
merchants operated in close conjunction 
with her mercantile marine, and Japa- 
nese shipping lines linked her directly to 
all the countries of Southeast Asia and 
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the South Pacific? Yet another phase 
of the process of economic advance in 
Southeast Asia was the penetration of 
Japanese retail merchants into those 
countries to which the immigration of 
Japanese was permitted, notably Thai- 
land, Netherland India, and the Philip- 
pines. The Chinese merchants who had 
long enjoyed almost a monopoly of re- 
tail business in these countries found 
their position increasingly threatened by 
the Japanese. 


AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


More important still has been the 
entry of Japanese capital into the pro- 
duction of a wide variety of raw mate- 
rials in which Japanese industry is in- 
terested. Until a few years ago the 
Japanese capital invested in Southeast 
Asia went mainly into agriculture. The 
earliest venture seems to have been a 
rubber plantation established in British 
Malaya in 1902; but since that time 
great Japanese firms, such as the Mitsui, 
Mitsubishi, Nomura, and Okura, have 
acquired and developed rubber planta- 
tions scattered over a wide area, the 
greatest expansion having taken place 
during the first World War. A survey 
carried out in 1934 by the Japanese 
Overseas Ministry recorded some 36 
large Japanese firms operating rubber 
plantations, and 178 Japanese-owned 
private farms with a total leased area of 
514,000 acres, of which at that time 
122,000 acres were actually under culti- 
vation. The total rubber output was 
estimated at about 20,000 metric tons. 
The plantations were located principally 
in Malaya, Sumatra, Java, and Borneo.‘ 


8 See 38th Report of the Imperial Shipping 
Committee on British Shipping in the Orient, 
London, 1939. 

t Soji Okada, “Japanese Development Ac- 
_ tivities in South Seas 20 Years Old,” Shukan 

Asahi, Sept. 1940, translated in Contemporary 
Opinions on Current Topics (mimeographed 
translation service) issued by Tokyo Informa- 
tion Bureau, Sept. 19, 1940. 


There have been Japanese abaca 
(Manila hemp) plantations in Davao 
(southern Philippines) ever since 1907, 
and today this culture provides a living 
for Japanese settlers numbering, accord- 
ing to preliminary census returns for 
1939, nearly 18,000—the largest Japa- 
nese community anywhere in the non- 
Japanese South Seas. Less capital is 
required for hemp growing than for rub- 
ber, and most of the Davao plantations 
are owned and operated by small pro- 
prietors; but a few large firms partici- 
pate in the industry, notably the Ota 
Kogyo Company and the Furakawa 
Colonization Company. The Davao 
Japanese Association in 1939 estimated 
Japanese agricultural investments in the 
Philippines at $16,500,000. Japanese 
colonists in Davao have built more than 
two hundred miles of roads linking their 
plantations with ports of shipment on 
the coast, and they maintain twelve 
schools for their own nationals. Care- 
ful Japanese experiments have done 
much to improve the cultivation and the 
processing of abaca fiber, and represent 
a significant contribution to the develop- 
ment of the industry throughout the 
Philippine Commonwealth. The Japa- 
nese also claim to have succeeded for the 
first time in transplanting abaca to other 
countries, and they now cultivate it in 
Taiwan (Formosa) and in British 
Borneo. 

A third type of agricultural activity 
in which the Japanese have long been 
engaged in Southeast Asia is the grow- 
ing of coconuts. The 1934 survey 
showed the total area planted to coco- 
nuts by Japanese in this area as 38,000 
acres. Japanese coconut plantations 
are to be found in British Malaya, the 
Philippines, British Borneo, and the 
Dutch islands of Java and Celebes. 

Japanese firms also participate in the 


5 Catherine Porter, “Japan in the Changing 
Philippine Scene,’ Far Eastern Survey, Vol. 
IX, No. 3 (Jan. 31, 1940), pp. 25-31. 
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cultivation of most of the other more 
important crops of the Far Eastern 
tropics on a more or less extensive scale. 
The Nomura East Indies Development 
Company established oil-palm planta- 
tions in Sumatra in the mid-twenties, 
and similar enterprises are now operated 
by the Mitsubishi, Okura, and Meiji 
Sugar Companies. Tea, coffee, and cin- 
chona are grown in Java by Nangoku 
Sangyo and Tokeda Chohei & Company, 
and coffee by the Tropical Industry 
Company in Sumatra. The Nomura 
East Indies Development Company also 
has a sisal hemp plantation in Java. 
Japanese participation in the great sugar 
industry is surprisingly small, being con- 
fined to one plantation under the man- 
agement of the Dai Nippon Sugar 
Manufacturing Company. 

The forest resources of Southeast Asia 
have also attracted the attention of 
Japanese interests in Dutch and British 
Borneo and in the Philippines, while the 
South Seas Development Company holds 
a 30,000-hectare concession for the ex- 
ploitation of the resinous gum of the 
damar tree in Dutch New Guinea. 

New Guinea is also the scene of a 
number of experimental attempts by this 
most important of all Japanese firms op- 
erating in the South Seas, to develop 
types of production almost completely 
new in this area. Considerable numbers 
of Japanese coolies are reported to be 
employed on a cotton-growing project, 
while efforts are being made in another 
district to raise sheep. It would be diffi- 
cult to find an environment less favor- 
able for raising either sheep or cotton 
than this most inhospitable and least 
developed of all the Dutch possessions; 
and of all the Japanese enterprises in 
Southeast Asia, those in Dutch New 
Guinea are the most difficult to accept 
as being purely business propositions.’ 


6 See Jack Shepherd, “Dutch Activity in 
New Guinea Intensified,” Far Eastern Survey, 
Vol. VITI, No. 22 (Nov. 8, 1939), p. 262. 


Not even Portuguese Timor, forgotten 
remnant of a once great empire, has 
escaped the attention of Japanese inter- 
ests as a possible field for agricultural 
enterprise, and in recent years a Japa- 
nese~-Portuguese company has been en- 
gaged there in growing rubber, coffee, 
palms, and cotton. 


MINERAL EXPLOITATION 


While the extensive participation of 
Japanese capital and enterprise in agri- 
cultural production in Southeast Asia 
goes back more than twenty years, the 
new emphasis on the expansion of heavy 
industry in Japan has given rise, espe- 
cially during the past five years or so, 
to a strong growth of Japanese interest 
in the mineral resources of her southern 
neighbors. Japan came too late into the 
field of mineral exploitation to gain di- 
rect access, on any large scale, to the 
tin and petroleum which are the centers 
of attraction for Western enterprise. 
Japanese firms own only two tin mines 
in British Malaya, both of which were 
reported idle in 1940, and two in Thai- 
land. The Borneo Petroleum Company 
(a Mitsui subsidiary) and the Nippon 
Petroleum Company have been prospect- 
ing for oil in the eastern part of Dutch 
Borneo for some years, but neither has 
yet made a strike. 

Japanese firms have made real prog- 
ress, however, in opening up hitherto 
neglected deposits of a number of other 
mineral rasources, of which iron is by 
far the most important. The most suc- 
cessful Japanese iron mining ventures in 
Southeast Asia are those in the Malay 
States of Johore, Kelantan, and Treng- 
ganu. The first mine was opened up in ` 
Johore as far back as 1921, and opera- 
tions were begun in Trengganu in 1928. 
By 1937 iron ore exports to Japan from 
British Malaya had risen to more than 
1,500,000 tons. Since total Japanese 
imports of iron ore in that year 
amounted to 5,500,000 tons, the impor- 
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tance of Malaya as a source of iron ore 
supply can be readily appreciated.’ All 
the iron mines in Malaya are Japanese- 
owned, and almost their entire output 
goes to Japan. 

But the Japanese ventures in Malaya 
represent only the first step in a much 
wider program for the direct participa- 
tion by Japanese capital in the exploita- 
tion of the mineral resources of the 
South Seas. Malaya was not the only 
country in the South Seas which had rich 
- iron fields too remote to be of interest to 
the ironmasters of Europe and America 
but so close to Japan as to offer a pros- 
pect of substantial savings in shipping 
costs and direct control of supplies at 
the source. After 1935 new iron fields 
were developed, with Japanese capital 
backing, in French Indo-China (by a 
subsidiary of the Formosan Develop- 
ment Company), at Surigao and else- 
where in the Philippines (by a local 
company acting for the Ishihara inter- 
ests), at Yampi Sound on the northwest 
coast of Australia (by a British firm act- 
ing for the Nippon Mining Company), 
and on the French island of New Cale- 
donia (by a nominally French subsidiary 
of the Nomura interests). In almost 
all cases, the entire output of the new 
mines was to go to Japan, usually in 
Japanese ships. In the case of the Aus- 
tralian and New Caledonian mines, new 
shipping services were to be established 
to carry the ore. 

At the same time the expanding Japa- 
nese heavy industries began to draw on 


7See Alvin Barber, “British Malaya as a 
Leading Source for Japanese Iron,” Far East- 
ern Survey, Vol. VIII, No. 6 (March 15, 
1939), pp. 66-68. 

8 See Jack Shepherd, Australia’s Interests 
and Policies in the Far East (New York, 
1940), pp. 143 et seg.; Catherine Porter, 
“Philippine Independence in a Mineral-Con- 
scious World,” Far Eastern Survey, Vol. VIII, 
No. 22 (Nov. 8, 1939), pp. 255-61; Jack 
Shepherd, “New Caledonia,—Orphan of the 
South Pacific,” Pacific Affairs, Vol. XIII, No. 
4 (Dec. 1940), pp. 423 ef seg. 


the South Seas countries for other es- 
sential ores—wolframite worked by a 
Nippon Mining Company subsidiary at 
Palawan in the Philippines; bauxite 
(aluminum ore) exploited by Ishihara 
interests in Malaya; and nickel mined in 
New Caledonia by a local company with 
backing from the Nippon Mining, Nip- 
pon Soda, and Sumitomo Mining com- 
panies. The Ishihara interests hold a 
copper concession in Java; gold, silver, 
and mica are being worked by Japa- 
nese companies in the Dutch island of 
Celebes; and negotiations were reported 
under way last year for the acquisition 
of nickel concessions on the same island.® 


IMPORTANCE OF JAPAN’S INVESTMENTS 


It will be clear from the foregoing 
that Japan has gone far beyond mere 
trading with her southern neighbors, and 
has entered directly into the field of pro- 
duction on a very considerable scale. In 
certain phases of the mining industry 
particularly, Japanese firms have played 
a pioneer role of great importance, not 
merely from Japan’s own point of view 
but from that of the countries in which 
new mineral resources have been opened 
up. 

Japanese sources estimate the total of 
Japanese investments in the mines, plan- 
tations, forestry, fisheries, and commerce 
of Southeast Asia and the South Pacific 
at about 250,000,000; *° and though 
small by comparison with the stakes 
held in these areas by the great Western 
powers, entrenched there in some cases 
for several centuries, the building up of 
such an investment within four decades 
represents a very considerable achieve- 
ment. Japan clearly has succeeded in 

8 Soji Okada, op. cit. For details as to the 
recent increase in Japanese purchases of iron 
from Southeast Asia, see Patricia Glover, 
“Southeast Asia Increases Iron Exports to 
Japan,” Far Eastern Survey, Vol. IX, No. 14 


(July 3, 1940), p. 166. 
10 Soji Okada, op. cit. 
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creating for herself an important “vested 
interest” in the future of the whole area. 


JAPANESE MIGRATION 


Other phases of Japan’s peaceful eco- 
nomic penetration in Southeast Asia and 
the South Pacific can only be briefly 
touched on here. Migration of Japanese 
nationals to these areas has been rela- 
tively slight, even in cases where no seri- 
ous legal obstacles to their admission 
have existed. The largest Japanese 
community in the South Seas, apart 
from the Japanese mandated islands, is 
that in the Philippines, numbering, for 
the whole Commonwealth, about 25,000. 
In Netherland India only a little over 
7,000 Japanese residents were listed at 
the 1930 census, and in only one year 
(1934) has the quota of 2,000 assigned 
to Japan under the immigration law of 
1933 been filled.1t Elsewhere, Japanese 
immigrants are even fewer in number. 
The role of Japanese nationals in the 
southward advance has been primarily 
that of merchant or manager. The 
abaca farmers of Davao constitute one 
important exception to this rule, and the 
only other exception worth noting is the 
Japanese fishermen who operate in con- 
siderable numbers in all the seas be- 
tween Japan and Australia, The Jap- 
anese pearl-fishing fleets operating on an 
increasing scale in the Arafura Sea and 
along the northern and northwestern 
coasts of Australia may be regarded as 
the spearhead of Japan’s southward ad- 
vance, at least in a geographical sense.** 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE SOUTHWARD 
ADVANCE 


The economic phases of Japan’s 


11 See Ellen van Zyll de Jong, “Foreigners a 
Small Element in Indies Population,” Far 
Eastern Survey, Vol. IX, No. 11 (May 22, 
1940), p. 129. 

12 See Jack Shepherd, “Japanese Competi- 
tion Hits Australian Pearlers,’ Fer Eastern 
Survey, Vol. IX, No. 19 (Sept. 25, 1940), p. 
229. 


southward advance have been examined 
in some detail because at a time when 
the world’s attention is concentrated on 
current political and strategic moves by 
Japan in a southward direction it is im- 
portant to remember that her recent re- 
sort to political and military pressure as 
a means of extending her influence in 
the South Seas represents a distinctly 
new trend of policy. This is not to say, 
however, that the southward advance 
has now acquired political and strategic 
implications for the first time. One ba- 
sic factor in the whole development has 
been the fact that, except in the islands 
subject to Japanese mandate, the south- 
ward advance has involved economic 
penetration of areas under non-Japanese 
political control. The countries affected 
by the southward advance are, with the 
single exception of Thailand, colonies or 
dominions of Western powers—Great 
Britain, the United States, France, the 
Netherlands, and Portugal. To each of 
these Western powers political control 
has given distinct economic advantages 
which Japan lacks, and these advantages 
together with those conferred by priority 
in the field in point of time, have set 
certain limits to Japan’s share of the 
trade and the resources of Southeast 
Asia and the South Pacific. 

It is not possible here to examine fully 
the nature and the effect of these limits. 
Their severity has varied from country 
to country in accordance with the pol- 
icies adopted by the various colonial 
powers and the governments of the 
autonomous dominions. Some have 
raised tariff barriers against Japanese 
goods, others have restricted Japanese 
immigration, and yet others have cre- 
ated obstacles to direct Japanese par- 
ticipation in the exploitation of the min- 
eral and agricultural wealth of the areas 
under their control. 

some oi the restrictions are of long 
standing and have served as checks on 
Japanese southward expansion from the 
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beginning, but the most drastic of them 
have been imposed principally during 
the last decade. Under the combined 
impacts of the world depression and the 


Japanese export drive which accompa- . 


nied it, almost all the colonial powers 
with holdings in Southeast Asia and the 
South Pacific sought to shelter the in- 
terests of their nationals by the institu- 
tion or the extension of trade barriers 
of one sort or another. The British 
Government, for instance, abandoned its 
free trade policy for the colonies in 
1932. The Dutch also modified their 
traditional policy of keeping the doors 
of their empire open to all comers, by 
instituting a system of trade quotas; 
while the French and American Govern- 
ments sought to stem the rising tide of 
Japanese imports to Indo-China and the 
Philippines, by diplomatic agreements. 


REASONS FOR RESTRICTIONS 


Two general points must be empha- 
sized, however, regarding this increasing 
tendency to use the advantages of politi- 
cal sovereignty for the restriction of 
Japanese trade with colonial territories 
in Southeast Asia and the South Pacific. 
In the first place, these restrictive poli- 
cies did not grow merely out of a desire 
to protect the commercial interests of 
the sovereign power in its colonial do- 
mains, but also from suspicion as to 
Japan’s political aspirations—suspicions 
engendered by the character of Japanese 
policy on the Asiatic mainland, where 
the establishment of Japanese commer- 
cial interests in a given area has been 
the prelude to political and military in- 
tervention. Rightly or wrongly, the 
Western powers saw in the conquest of 
Manchuria a sign and a warning that 
Japan was bent on territorial aggran- 
dizement wherever opportunity offered, 
and the fear grew that to allow Japan 
to establish too large a vested interest 
in the colonial areas of the South Seas 


was to court the danger of political and 
perhaps military intervention there. 
The fear that Japan’s interest in the 
South Seas was not exclusively economic 
in character was intensified by a con- 
stant stream of alarmist rumors—ru- 
mors that the Japanese mandated islands 
were being fortified, rumors that Jap- 
anese fishing fleets operating in southern 
waters were manned by naval officers, 
rumors that Japan’s adherence to the 
anti-Comintern pact in November 1936 
involved a secret understanding for the 
partition of the Indies, and a host of 


other stories, some fantastic, some plau- , 


sible, and all unconfirmed. Somewhat 
more substantial grounds for concern 
were provided by moves in the Japanese 
Diet to have a naval officer on the active 
list appointed governor of Taiwan on 
the ground that this Japanese colony 
was a key position in the execution of 
the southward advance, and the pro- 
posal, made in March 1937, that the 
Dutch Government be asked to give Ja- 
pan a perpetual lease of territory in New 
Guinea. Such proposals, viewed against 
the background of a prolific literature 
advocating a more vigorous southward 
policy, made it clear that at least a sub- 
stantial group in Japan sought some- 
thing more than the sort of slow eco- 
nomic penetration carried on in the past. 


RESENTMENT AT RESTRICTIONS 


In the second place, the increasing 
restrictions imposed on Japanese eco- 
nomic penetration in Southeast Asia and 
the South Pacific created bitter resent- 
ment in Japan, and as a result, whether 
tion grew during the thirties that if po- 
litical power was to be used to check 
Japanese trade and enterprise in these 
areas, Japan herself must use political 
means to advance her economic interests 
there. 

The opinion may be ventured, how- 
ever, that the resentment aroused by 
Western attempts to curtail the eco- 
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nomic southward advance, and the re- 
sultant enthusiasm for political counter- 
measures, were out of all proportion to 
the actual effects of the restrictions im- 
posed. As a glance at the figures will 
show, Japan was able to continue in- 
creasing her exports to most of the coun- 
tries in Southeast Asia and the South 
Pacific for some years after the more 
drastic trade restrictions were applied. 
The decline in these exports which came 
after 1937 was due much more to do- 
mestic difficulties arising within Japan 
because of the China war than it was to 
any checks imposed by other powers. 
The obstacles raised against direct Jap- 
anese participation in the exploitation of 
the raw material resources of these areas 
were hardly serious enough to check 
such participation entirely, as the above 
review of Japanese mining and agricul- 
tural enterprises in the South Seas will 
serve to prove.** Nevertheless, a situa- 
tion arose even during the early thirties, 
under which Japan felt herself aggrieved 
because barriers had been raised against 
her people and her goods, while those 
who raised the barriers felt that they 
were necessary safeguards against poten- 
tial political dangers. 


A Vicrous CIRCLE 


The situation was seriously aggra- 
vated as the general international posi- 
tion grew worse toward the end of the 
decade. Suspicion as to Japan’s im- 
perial ambition was intensified many- 
fold by the renewal of her advance in 
China in 1937. Greater suspicion 
brought greater restriction on Japanese 
trade and enterprise in the South Seas, 


13 The complete prohibitions of exports of 
iron ore from Australia and Indo-China in 
1939, which wrecked Japanese hopes of draw- 
ing iron supplies from these areas, must be 
noted as prominent exceptions to this general- 
ization. But the much more important Jap- 
anese mining enterprises in British Malaya, 
Netherland India, the Philippines, and New 
Caledonia, have gone on unhampered. 


and fresh restrictions intensified irrita- 
tion in Japan. 

The circle grew more vicious still as 
the China war dragged on and the great 
powers which had sought to check Ja- 
pan’s economic advance southward gave 
increasing support to the cause of Chi- 
nese resistance. France and Britain al- 
lowed supplies for free China to pass 
through their colonial territories long 
after China’s coastal ports had been 
closed, and Britain and the United 
States gave positive help to China in the 
form of credits and supplies. As supply 
routes and supply bases for China, the 
colonial territories of the Western pow- 
ers in Southeast Asia acquired fresh stra- 
tegic significance for Japan, and their 
use in this way intensified her bitterness 
against their rulers. More important 
still, the threat of an embargo on essen- 
tial war supplies for Japan herself— 
especially on supplies normally drawn 
from the United States—-tremendously 
enhanced the importance in Japanese 
eyes of the metals and the petroleum 
resources of Southeast Asia. 

Yet at the very time when the raw 
material supplies from the South Seas 
became more important to Japan than 
ever before, from the strategic point of 
view, the financial strain of war in China 
was reducing her capacity to acquire 
them by the normal methods of trade. 
The dwindling of Japanese reserves of 
foreign exchange and the priority ac- 
corded to the demand for munitions 
even reduced Japan’s capacity to con- 
tinue purchasing raw materials from her 
southern neighbors for her peacetime in- 
dustries, and at the same time her ex- 
ports to those areas, as to other parts of 
the world, shrank alarmingly. 

On the other hand, experience in 
Manchuria and occupied China had con- 
vinced Japan of the advantages of mo- 
nopolistic control of trade and raw ma- 
terial resources within a unified currency 
bloc. There arose before Japanese eyes 
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the alluring vision of a completely self- 
sufficient empire within which she could 
be freed not only from dependence on 
foreign countries for supplies of strategic 
raw materials but also from the irksome 
necessity of finding foreign exchange 
with which to pay for either peacetime 
or wartime requirements. But vast ac- 
cessions of territory in Manchuria and 
China up to the end of 1939 had still 
left Japan deficient in a number of key 
products, notably petroleum, iron, and 
certain other metals, and the products 
of tropical agriculture. Most of these 
deficiencies could be provided by the 
lands of the South Seas, and it accord- 
ingly became a primary object of Ja- 
pan’s policy to insure free access to 
them in all circumstances. The concept 
of a “new order in East Asia” was ex- 
panded to apply to Greater East Asia, 
and under it certain southern countries 
unspecified, were to be joined with the 
existing yen bloc in a “mutual co-pros- 
perity sphere.” 


JAPAN’S INTENTIONS 


Official Japanese spokesmen have re- 
peatedly denied that this policy of insur- 
ing free access to the resources of South- 
east Asia and the South Pacific implies 
any aspirations to extend Japanese polit- 
ical or military influence in these areas, 
but the Western powers have found it 
difficult to accept such assurances in 
view of the policy’s practical manifesta- 
tions, especially since the outbreak of 
war in Europe. Japan’s adherence to 
an Axis whose other members have 
dedicated themselves to the destruction 
by armed force of the very powers which 
now control the resources in the South 
Seas which Japan covets, and her own 
use of the strongest forms of political 
pressure to win concessions from the 
orphaned colonies of France and the 
Netherlands, have changed old suspi- 
cions of Japan’s intentions into a frank 
conviction in many quarters that Japan 


would not hesitate to prosecute her 
southward advance by force if the cir- 
cumstances seemed favorable. 

Whether this conviction is justified or 
not remains to be seen. Hitherto Japan 
has kept, as it were, within the law, and 
even in Indo-China she has established 
her economic influence—and her armed 
forces—-with the formal consent of the 
French authorities. But it seems un- 
likely that she can go further without 
having recourse to arms unless the turn 
of events in Europe should make Great 
Britain as amenable to diplomatic pres- 
sure as France has perforce become. 

Even then, the United States would 
still have to be reckoned with. The in- 
terest of the United States in the future 
course of Japan’s southward advance 
does not consist alone in the preserva- 
tion of what remains of her sovereignty 
in the Philippines, nor even in the pres- 
ervation of her commercial interests in 
those islands. Access to the strategic 
raw materials of other parts of South- 
east Asia, in the immediate future at 
least, is no less vital to the United States 
than it is to Japan. Moreover, any sub- 
stantial southward. extension of Japan’s 
political and strategic influence, beyond 
the point which it has now reached, 
would place within her grasp direct or 
indirect control of the resources of the 
whole western Pacific area; and if this 
control should assume the same monopo- 
listic character as that which Japan now 
exercises in Manchuria and North China, 


the consequences for the United States ` 


might be serious indeed. 


Tre SITUATION DEFINED 


The tension which exists today in 
southeastern Asia cannot be explained 
in purely economic terms, nor can re- 
lief of tension be found by purely eco- 
nomic means, even though the south- 
ward advance of Japan, which lies at 
the heart of the problem, has been pri- 
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marily an economic movement, and even 
though Japan’s economic aspirations 
have brought her into competition with 
other powers which share her interest 
in the trade and the resources of the 
area. Of the raw materials which Japan 
and other powers seek, there are sup- 
plies ample to meet the needs of all for 


many generations. The danger of con- 


flict arises rather from the sense of in- 
security which on the one hand has led 
Japan to turn from peaceful economic 
penetration to the exercise of political 
and military force in seeking satisfaction 
of her needs, and which on the other 
hand has led her southern neighbors to 


stand to arms in their own defense and 
apply political checks even to those 
phases of the southward advance which 
in themselves involved no menace. 
The situation is one which calls im- 
periously for the establishment of a new 
order if disaster is to be avoided; it must 
not be a new order designed by one 
power in its own. interest and imposed 
by force of arms, but rather an order 
established by international agreement 


_in the mutual interest of all the peoples 


whose welfare involves free access to the 
resources of Southeast Asia and the 
South Pacific—including the peoples 
who make those areas their home. 
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A Pan-Asiatic Union: A Japanese Conception 


By SHINGORO TAKAISHI 


F ONE carefully looks into the Sino- 
Japanese conflict, he will discover 
that side by side with the destruction 
which is an inevitable concomitant of 
war, there are in operation forces which 
tend toward construction. The ruinous 


might have been different. His pre- 


mature demise and the subsequent inter- 


phase of the incident overshadows the. 


positive side because it is more dramatic 
and sensational. Yet an observing eye 
will not fail to perceive a tremendous 
undercurrent flowing beneath the trou- 
bled surface of the sea. While the re- 
ports of army collisions, of bombing of 
cities and towns, and of cutting military 
supply routes in China give the impres- 
sion that the two large neighbor states in 
the Orient are engaged in mad destruc- 
tion, efforts are being quietly made for 
the fundamental adjustment of the cen- 
tury-old problems which have consti- 
tuted the cause for frequent disturbances 
not only in China but in the whole of the 
Far East. Determined efforts are being 
made, furthermore, toward creating a 
state of affairs where peace instead of 
strife, harmony instead of discord, pros- 
perity in place of poverty will become 
the rule of association among nations in 
this part of the world. In that it fur- 
nished inspiration for this great move- 
ment and even suggested the basic plans 
of reconstruction, the Sino-Japanese 
strife may be regarded as the necessary 
labor attending the birth of a child. 


CO-OPERATION REFUSED BY CHINA 


It would indeed have been much bet- 
ter if the movement for this new order 
could have been brought about without 
tragic conflict between China and Japan. 
If Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the founder of mod- 
ern China, had lived longer and put into 
practice his doctrine of the brotherly 
union of the Eastern peoples for the ren- 
aissance of the Orient, the situation 
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ference with China’s domestic affairs by 
Western nations led the country once 
more to confusion. The young leaders 
who succeeded Dr. Sun were mostly of 
Western education and naturally had an 
inclination to undermine Japanese rela- 
tionship in preference for the Western 
influence. 

Japan’s protests, sometimes even with 
retributive implications, usually met 
with rebuff and had the opposite effect 
of driving China into greater commit- 
ments to the Occidental nations. China 
clearly feared Japan’s encroachment and 
tried to suppress it by playing off the 
Western powers against her. This pol- 
icy proved successful: the Washington 
Conference and other international ne- 
gotiations led to a gradual dislocation 
of Japan’s position on the continent un- 
til it looked as if China’s doors were 
closed against that country. 

All the while, Japan remembered the 
sacrifices which she had made in order 
to save the Far East from the claws of 
a monstrous aggressor. Except for the 
heroism of the then small island nation 
in facing the colossus of Russia sweeping 
down on China and Manchuria like an 
avalanche, the fate of China would have 
been sealed. And certainly if it had not 
been for Japan’s stern opposition, the 
dismemberment of China at the hands 
of the European powers would have 
been unavoidable. To the Japanese 
mind, on which are deeply imprinted the 
memories of Japan’s desperate struggle, 
the question of Japanese priority in 
China is idle; any attempt at her exclu- 
sion from that country is, to say the 
least, absurd. 

As the world knows, Japan tried every 
peaceful means to dissuade China from 
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her wrong course, but she continued to 
refuse friendly co-operation in any field 
of international relations. The Sino- 
Japanese conflict was the grievous con- 
sequence of this anomalous state of 
affairs. 


BENEFITS OF THE CHINA EMERGENCY 


The China emergency is thus a neces- 
sary sacrifice which has to be endured 


for the sake of founding a new Orient in | 


which the Oriental peoples can enjoy 
peace and unstinted happiness without 
molestation from the peoples of other 
continents and of different racial affini- 
ties, who possess their own vast domains 
for their activities and expansion. 

The emergency has served a double 
purpose in that it has awakened the Chi- 


. nese and the Japanese alike to the fun- 


damental errors in their attitudes. While 
the Chinese are realizing the costliness 
of the treacherous diplomacy that would 
keep nations quarreling, the Japanese 
are perceiving the need for adopting a 
more broad-minded attitude in dealing 
with their neighbors. A definite ex- 
pression of this psychological change is 
seen in the terms of peace agreed upon 
between the Nanking government of 
Wang Ching-wei and the Tokyo govern- 
ment. Waile the Chinese pledged to 
discard the anti-Japanese policy and to 
collaborate with Japan in the promotion 
of mutual welfare, the latter totally ab- 


stained from making any demand that. 


would imply invasion or conquest. She 
has even renounced her right to ask for 
indemnity, believing that a friendly 
China is worth much more than the 
huge sums she has spent during the con- 
flict. She now earnestly hopes that the 
Chungking regime, which continues 
meaningless resistance, will in time give 
up its false pride and join the Nanking 
government to realize a unified China. 
In the peace established between Nan- 
king and Tokyo with the firm promise 


' of friendship and co-operation, we have 


the starting point for the building of a 
new order in East Asia. | 


NECESSITY FOR A NEW ORDER 


The status of the new Orient as con- 
ceived by the leaders of China, Man- 
churia, Japan, and other countries in- 
terested is not simple or unitary. What 
is perfectly agreed upon is the convic- 
tion that a new order must be created 
in this part of the world with a founda- 
tion strong enough and sufficiently broad 
to permit the erection of an imposing 
structure. There is an extensive claim 
that, inasmuch as the United States pro- 
claimed the Monroe Doctrine and on the 
strength of it successfully set up her 
sphere of influence in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, Japan should follow that ex- 
ample and take the leadership in pro- 
claiming a similar doctrine in the Far 
East. The sentiment of the men advo- 
cating this step may be exemplified by 
the following discussion: 


As to the wisdom and practicability of 
adopting such a doctrine [Monroe Doc- 
trine] for Asia, opinion may be divided. 
I, for one, am in favor of it. With China 
in a state of chaos, with the Philippines 
likely to become independent within a few 
years, with India and Siam animated with 
a new spirit of freedom, it is desirable that 
the peoples of the Orient should before 
long, if not now, take a definite stand as 
to the maintenance of their territorial in- 
tegrity. This is all the more desirable as 
the disruptive and disturbing forces of Red 
Russia are constantly at work in the Orient. 

Such a pan-Asiatic movement requires 
able leadership. Japan, let us frankly con- 
cede, is the logical nation to assume leader- 
ship, just as the United States is the logi- 
cal leader on the American continents. But 
Japan must not repeat in the Orient the 
mistake made by the United States in her 
attitude toward Latin America. If the 
Monroe Doctrine is to be proclaimed for 
the Orient, it must be a result of consulta- 
tion and agreement among the Oriental 
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peoples concerned, and not an arbitrary 
dogma conceived by any single nation who 
reserves the right to interpret and apply it 
as it pleases. It must have a definite 
meaning, understandable and acceptable to 
all nations which it aims to safeguard. 


NECESSARY ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS 


It is hardly necessary to point out 
that. the success of an attempt at estab- 
_ lishing a sphere of influence in any part 
of the world depends upon the strength 
of the unity among the states falling 
within it and the power to resist opposi- 
tion from outside. The Monroe Doc- 
trine was favored in that at the time of 
its' declaration the South American re- 
publics were in a position to support 
it, and in ,that the New World was 
separated by a safe distance from the 
seats of hostile powers. -A tremendous 
amount of difficulty is in the path of 
setting up a similar institution in the 
Far East. In the first place, the coun- 
tries to be included in it are not uni- 
form in their political status and in the 
stages of their cultural evolution. Of 
-the plausible candidates for member- 
ship, French Indo-China, the Philip- 
pines, the Dutch East Indies, and the 
Straits Settlements are not independent. 
Only. China, Japan, Manchukuo, and 
Thailand are free to act according to 
their own will. This difference in. politi- 
cal status, together with inequality in 
the cultural levels attained, will surely 
-prove a great obstacle. The fact, fur- 
thermore, that the stakes of the Western 
powers in these countries are great and 
of long standing points to determined 
opposition from outside. Yet these cir- 
cumstances do not permit abandonment 
of the projected plan for fear of diffi- 
culty. Its success or failure depends 
upon the ‘wisdom, the tact, and the sin- 
cerity of Japan in her contact with the 
prospective member states, and her cour- 


1 Hilario C. Moncado, America, the Philip- 
pines, and the Orient, pp. 134-35. 
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age and determination’ in dealing with 
the great Western powers concerned. 


The project would be doomed to fail-. 
ure if it envisaged the establishment of. 
a regimented. sphere of imperialism. No 


nation, small or large, whether within 
the arena or outside it, would permit 
such an arbitrary attempt. As it is con- 
ceived in Japan, the proposed new order 
is an institution of a wholly different 
character. Fundamentally, it is to be 


the solidarity, or the union, of neighbor- . 


ing states sharing in greater or smaller 
degree common racial and cultural ori- 
gins and enjoying geographical propin- 
quity, to be founded by their voluntary 
agreement for the purpose of assuring 
their common safety and promoting 
their mutual happiness and prosperity. 
The basic principle of association within 
this unit is to be “Hakko Ichiu,” signi- 
fying “all nations in one family, each 
enjoying its own’ proper place within it.” 
The family relationship may be subject 
to law, but it is much more than a mere 
legal arrangement. In it there prevails 
love and affection among the members, 
from which emanate rich human quali- 
ties like respect, courtesy, sympathy, 
thoughtfulness, and so forth. With 
such harmonious family life, the mem- 
bers cannot help enjoying each his own 
proper place, not claimed as a right, but 
gladly accorded by other members. One 
weakness of the Western conception of 


- international association is undue sub- 


ordination of the human elements to 
legal ideas. The projected Oriental Soli- 
darity seeks to avoid this mistake by 
reversing the order and placing human- 
ify above legality. 
Oriental civilization is essentially ethico- 
aesthetic, the idea will surely meet with 
general approval. 


PRINCIPLES OF EAST ASIATIC 
SOLIDARITY 


A general outline of the principles 
governing the organization and activities 


Inasmuch as the‘ 
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of the East Asiatic Solidarity, as gen- 
erally conceived in Japan, may be intro- 
duced under three heads—political, cul- 
tural, and economic. 


Political 


Politically, the proposed solidarity 
will not require its member states to 
modify the forms of their own respective 
governments or political systems which 
are the outgrowth of their peculiar his- 
tories and natural environments. They 
will, however, be called upon to adjust 
their policies to the requirements of the 
whole, so as to procure unity and har- 
mony within the family. In no circum- 
stance will the members be permitted to 
adopt policies aimed at their exclusive 
benefit at the expense of fellow mem- 
bers. While no fetters are put upon 
them in their legitimate activities for 
progress and expansion, there will be 
rigid suppression of any conduct that 
would prove detrimental to the solidar- 
ity as a whole. 

In this and in many other respects, 
the examples set by the League of Na- 
tions are valuable. In that institution, 
member states maintained absolute in- 
dependence, while at the same time per- 
mitting the League to formulate certain 
principles of action which they accepted 
and followed. The scope of the subject 
matter with which the League dealt was 
almost coextensive with the total activi- 
ties of the member states. It ranged 
from sanitation, white slavery, and labor 
questions to war, armament, and inter- 
national sanctions. In these encyclo- 
pedic activities, especially in the field of 
social and industrial legislation, the 
League of Nations achieved results 
which deserve the highest commenda- 
tion. The League failed, we take it, 
not because its activities were multi- 
farious, but because its sphere of juris- 
diction was too wide, extending as it 
did to the entire world. The world 


contains several continents, some sixty- 
four nations, and a boundless amount of 
problems. The attempt at maintaining 
a rigid status quo in this wide world 
without permitting room for vigorous 
and ambitious nations to grow was too 
arbitrary ard unnatural. It would have 
worked much better if there had been 
set up several regional units with large 
flexibility, which in turn were federated 
into one central organization. 

As a typical example of the regional 
unit, it is possible to mention the Pan 
American Union sponsored by the 
United States and serving a useful pur- 
pose. By means of joint commissions 
and conferences, the Union strives to 
insure the safety of the American conti- 
nents from external aggression and to 
further the interests of the member 
states by means of economic and finan- 
cial adjustment. The functioning of the 
Asiatic Solidarity may resemble that of 
the League in that the range of its ac- 
tivities will be very broad, but in point 
of placing special stress upon the safety 
and the prosperity of a limited and ex- 
clusive sphere, it will more closely ap- 
proach the Pan American Union. As 
regards the means for enforcing unity 
and authority within the group, whether 
a permanent organ like the League’s 
Council shall be set up or the task be 
assigned to joint commissions, or whether 
still other schemes shail be contrived, is 
a matter which can be decided only after 
thorough study and consultation among 
the nations to be associated. 


Cultural 


Tf the Eastern Solidarity is to attain 
an important position as a source of 
general welfare and progress for the 
prescribed territory, it is necessary for 
it to see to the cultural elevation of the 
constituent states. This is particularly 
urgent since, unlike the Pan American 
Union, its prospective members com- 
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prise countries of highly diverse cultural 
standards. ‘There should be a definite 
attempt at unification, not necessarily 
of kinds, because different cultures may 
be harmonized into a brilliant whole, 
but of levels of achievement. 

The Chinese culture is an old one and 
constitutes the basis of the Asiatic civ- 
ilization to which the cultures of all the 
Asiatic peoples owe their origin or in- 
spiration. Japanese culture is no excep- 
tion: its native civilization received the 
powerful influence of the Chinese cul- 
ture at an early stage and was thereby 
enormously enriched. In the modern 
period, however, it came into contact 
with a new civilization and absorbed 
from it many novel elements which al- 
most made it a new synthesis. Espe- 
cially in the field of technology and in- 
dustrial and business organization has 
the influence of the Occidental civiliza- 
tion been significant. 

v” The Asiatic civilization is fundamen- 
tally ethical and aesthetic; the absence 
of the scientific element has been its 
weak point. By blending the Oriental 
and the Occidental cultures, Japan is 
tending to foster a new type of civiliza- 
tion richer than any in existence. In 
that the goal of cultural endeavor for 
the Eastern Solidarity is the creation of 
a system of harmonious civilization that 
would incorporate the very best of hu- 
man achievements; the interesting ex- 
ample of cultural synthesis carried out 
in Japan may furnish guiding principles. 


Economic 

The economic question is the cardinal 
point in the structure; it is, in fact, the 
very motive for the solidarity move- 
ment. The economic co-operation with- 
in the Far Eastern grouping has its 
starting point in the recognition of the 
peculiar economic conditions prevailing 
within its component states. Apart 
from the wide divergence in the stages 


of industrial evolution, there is a marked 
difference in the kind of productive ac- 
tivities maintained. Some countries are 
endowed with rich natural resources and 
raw materials, while others maintain an 
extensive scale of highly developed me- 
chanical industry. In the absence of 
any attempt at the co-ordination of eco- 
nomic activities, there are wasteful du- 
plication and regrettable maladjustment 
of production and distribution among 
these countries. The amount of benefit 
to be derived by them through ration- 
alization, or controlled economy, would 
certainly be very great. 

As an example of wasteful duplica- 
tion, one may point to sugar. This par- 
ticular commodity is produced super- 
abundantly in Java, and enough of it 
is turned out to cover the total con- 
sumption within the Japanese Empire. 
In addition, the Philippine Islands pro- 
duce vast quantities which they are 
obliged to dump on the American mar- 
ket to the latter’s incessant perplexity. 
If, then, the Philippines curtailed the 
sugar industry and produced cotton, Ja- 
pan with her huge cotton industry would 
be able to consume it to the benefit of 
both. 

The case of sugar is not a solitary 
example; similar duplication exists in 
many other fields of production, which 
by the application of reason could be 
easily readjusted. 


SCOPE AND IMPLEMENTATION OF 
JOINT CONTROL 


Recognizing the value of and the need 
for economic co-ordination for the sake 
of eliminating waste and obtaining the 
maximum results, the next question will 
be as regards the extent of joint control 
and the means for its implementation. 
Such an undertaking, in order to be ef- 
fective, must be comprehensive; it 
should deal with as basic a matter as 
readjustment in the kinds of productive 
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activities carried on by different peoples, 
as well as with such a trivial point as 
the stabilization of interstate monetary 
relations. It should certainly include 
adjustment in the supply of and demand 
for labor, both skilled and casual; ex- 
tensive revision of customs tariffs; as- 
surance of a smooth flow of working 
capital, preferably through the estab- 
lishment of a central financing insti- 
tution or consortium; and efforts at 
increasing productivity among raw-ma- 
terial-producing countries through the 
introduction of scientific means and 
the stimulation of consumption of their 
products by industrial nations. Consid- 
eration must also be made of the meas- 
ures to be taken in case of international 
emergency, as at present. It would be 
necessary in this regard to define a 
safety zone within which belligerent ac- 
tivities are prohibited; to prevent any 
attempt from outside to disturb the 
status quo within the solidarity; to curb 
non-neutral and subversive activities 
within the member states; and to create 
a vigilance commission which would 
take prompt action to assure the safety 
of the whole. 

By way of experiment, Japan is ac- 
tually undertaking with the collabora- 
tion of China (under the Nanking gov- 
ernment) and Manchuria a kind of 
planned economy in which these three 
countries are a unit. Careful investi- 
gations have already been made con- 
cerning the products of these countries, 
both actual and potential, and steps are 
being taken to correlate them for the 
purpose of assuring a sufficient supply 
of necessities in these countries, utilizing 
the surplus for the object of augmenting 
further productivity. There is being 
conducted a rather liberal exchange of 
skilled labor and industrial experts to 
assist in developing natural resources 
and in launching industries in suitable 
regions. Joint commissions are kept 
busy adjusting tariffs, regulating cur- 


rency relations, supplying a sufficient 
amount of working capital,.and facilitat- 
ing the distribution of raw materials. 

In this gigantic production scheme, 
Japan is assigned the task of increas- 
ing the output of heavy industry in par- 
ticular, besides maintaining the highest 
efficiency in the various industries in op- 
eration; China is called upon to multi- 
ply the products of her mineral indus- 
tries and light mechanical industry, 
utilizing her teeming millions; Man- 
churia is requested to speed up the 
supply of coal and iron, besides increas- 
ing the products of agriculture. The 
scheme is working well and is already 
obtaining results greatly surpassing ex- 
pectations. While it is not expected 
that a similar sort of intimate co-opera- 
tion will take place with other Oriental 
nations, nevertheless it is hoped that 
this will serve as a nucleus for the 
broader unity contemplated. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE UNION 


In proceeding to build up the Pan- 
Asiatic Union so conceived, Japan 
chooses the careful method of approach- 
ing nations individually and discussing 
with them the methods of co-operation. 
The negotiations are delicate and often 
prove very difficult, especially because 
of obstructions placed in the way by 
those powers which, while themselves 
profiting from the similar regional co- 
operation of neighboring states, do not 
feel inclined to recognize the freedom of 
others to follow their example. Japan 
is convinced, however, that it is her 
‘duty and right to set up d new sphere 
of freedom and prosperity in the Far 
East in which the Oriental peoples, hith- 


erto pathetically relegated to subordi- 


nate positions by predatory powers of 
the West, can assert themselves and en- 
joy the fruits of their own efforts and 
industry and live without the humilia- 
tion of national and racial discrimina- 
tion. And she is firm in the belief that 
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with her leadership and national when united with other similar units, Pa 
strength she can fulfill this mission and will go to make up real universal unity } : 
develop a powerful: solidarity which, and harmony. 
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Japan’s ‘‘Monroe Doctrine’’ Appraised 


By TYLER DENNETT 


APAN’S “Monroe Doctrine” for 

East Asia is her proposal for the 
solution of a problem created in the 
first instance by the advance of nine- 
teenth century Western imperialism into 
the western Pacific and then intensified 
and complicated by the rise of both na- 
tionalism and industrialism in the Far 
East itself. The use of the phrase seems 
to have appeared first at the time of 
the Russo-Japanese War, but its mean- 
ing is to be sought less in any single of- 
ficial definition than in the claims put 
forward by Japan, such as the Twenty- 
One Demands where it is amplified for 
application to China, in the policy to- 
ward Manchuria, in various statements 
of Japanese delegates in the discussions 
about the limitation of naval armament, 
and more recently in announcements of 
Japanese purpose in French Indo-China, 
Malaya, Thailand, and the Dutch 
East Indies. The scope of the doctrine 
appears to be increasing geographically 
and it is not clear whether or not it 
includes India as well as Burma on the 
one side, and the Philippines, Australia, 
and New Zealand on the other. “East 
Asia” is still a vague phrase, but it is 
more than merely continental. 

Japan now offers this solution in lieu 
of various other proposals originating in 
the West, which Japan believes to have 
been ineffective. John Hay’s “Open 
Door” and the “Integrity of China,” 
later incorporated into the Nine-Power 
Treaty, are rejected as inadequate to 
the needs of both Japan and her neigh- 
bors, and as obsolete. The Pact of Paris 
Japan declares to be irrelevant, since Ja- 
pan’s program is primarily one of na- 
tional self-defense. 


SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES 
The Japanese and the American doc- 
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trines have had two common character- 
istics: (1) both doctrines have been 
justified by the claim of self-defense; 
(2) until the inauguration of the good 
neighbor policy in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, both countries assumed an ex- 
clusive responsibility for the execution 
of the doctrine in their respective areas. 
Japan continues to assert this second 
claim as against Western intervention 
in, the affairs of East Asia. Her govern- 
ment is most emphatic on this point. 
For twenty-five years Japan has main- 
tained that she alone has the right to 
give advice to China. At the Peace 
Conference she refused to admit that 
her engagements with China could he 
reviewed by the Council of Ten. At the 
Washington Conference she declined to 
admit the right of the conference to 
examine Sino-Japanese relations, and 
they were taken up in a separate con- 
current conference to which observers 
were reluctantly admitted. Japan in- 
sisted that her negotiations with China 
must be direct and without intermedi- 
aries. Most recently Japan has insisted 
upon the exclusive right to mediate be- 
tween Thailand and the French Govern- 
ment in Indo-China. 

While there have been these broad 
similarities between the Japanese and 
the American doctrines, the differences 
are much more marked. At Lima in 
1938 the following principle of pan- 
American relations was agreed to: “The 
intervention of any State in the internal 
or external affairs of another is inad- 
missible.” The United States no longer 
claims an exclusive right to interpret and 
apply the Monroe Doctrine: since the 
Buenos Ayres Conference in 1936, prob- 
lems connected with the Doctrine are 
referred to all the American republics 
for their “joint consultation.” 
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In the official Japanese propaganda 
no attempt has been made to note the 
differences; but they have been quite 
frankly recognized, at least in part, by 
Japanese scholars. In his recent book, 
Japan among the Great Powers, Seiji 
Hishida, a student of John Bassett 
Moore who has written a foreword for 
the book, asserts with engaging candor 
the Japanese claim to what amounts to 
exclusive responsibility for the stabiliza- 
tion of East Asia. He writes: 


This unique responsibility of Japan for 
the maintenance of peace in East Asia has 
often been compared to the American 
Monroe Doctrine, and has loosely been 
called by certain publicists both in Japan 
and abroad “Japan’s Monroe Doctrine” in 
the Far East. 


Dr. Hishida, however, at once concedes 
that the name is misused, and then 
points out a difference between the two 
doctrines. He continues: 


Yet, whereas one of the fundamental aims 
of the American doctrine has been to pre- 
serve republican institutions and to prevent 
the introduction of monarchical institutions 
and systems in the New World, the Japa- 
nese policy has not made such sharp de- 
marcations as to forms of government in 
East Asia. Indeed, Japan’s diplomacy of 
assuming the entire burden of responsibil- 
ity in East Asia is derived primarily from 
her own experience in dealing with other 
powers both in peace and in defense.? 


In short: On the one hand, Japan has 
no confidence in the value of republican 
institutions either at home or elsewhere 
in East Asia, and on the other hand, 
Japan does not believe that with safety 
to herself she can share the responsibil- 
ity for maintaining peace in East, Asia. 
She claims exclusive responsibility, and 
the objective is to be sought by forceful 
domination. 


1 Japan among the Great Powers (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1940), p. 
332. 


Other contrasts between the two doc- 
trines may be observed by comparing 
American policies in Cuba, Haiti, Santo 
Domingo, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Panama with Japanese policies in Ko- 
rea, Formosa, Manchuria, Manchukuo, 
China, French Indo-China, and most re- 
cently in Thailand. Despite the occa- 
sional dispatch of armed forces to the 
republics of the Caribbean and Central 
America between 1900 and 1928, Ameri- 
can action was temporary in nature and 
did not result in permanent control. . 
These countries are today self-govern- 
ing. Nor has the United States made 
any attempt to compel these republics 
to establish a closed door in her favor. 
The attention of Japan is directed to the 
following declaration in President Mon- 
roe’s message: “With the existing col- 
onies or dependencies of any European 
power, we have not interfered, and shall 
not interfere.” 


JAPAN UNSUPPORTED IN AMERICA 


The American mind is now nearly if 
not quite closed to argument on behalf 
of Japan. It is difficult to recall a single 
book, article, or address of the last two 
or three years which has taken the side 
of Japan. 

It is the first time in the history of 
Japanese-American relations that this 
has been so. Hitherto Japan has never 
lacked for reputable advocates before. 
the bar of American public opinion. 
Even as late as 1930, if Japan had been 
content to make use of the orderly proc- 
esses of international relations, if she 
had been willing to utilize the opportu- 
nity for conference which had been ex- 
pressly provided in the Washington 
treaties and in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, she could have pre- 
sented to the other interested powers a 


‘case sufficiently strong to win ready sup- 


port from many friends, and, what is of 
even more significance, reluctant support 
from practically all others who at the 


‘. 


w 
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time would not have been in a position 
to offer effective opposition. Having 
failed to seize this advantage, Japan lost 
her case, not because it was wholly lack- 
ing in merit, but first because she was 
not content with orderly processes, and 
second because of her lack of candor, 
her resort to trickery, and then to in- 
credible brutality. No one today with 
any reputation to lose cares to take on 
that kind of a client. 

It is none the less important, even 
urgent, at this moment to re-examine 
the facts. It is urgent because it is 
possible, if not probable, that even be- 
fore these words appear in print, Japan 
may have placed herself in a position 
which amounts to war with the United 
States. When, if ever, that moment 
comes, American opinion will crystallize 
in such a way as to make very difficult 
any reasonable peace agreement after 
the war is over. It is better now than 
then to reappraise the situation and to 
begin to canvass in our own minds what 
would be a reasonable settlement of the 
Far Eastern question, or the larger ques- 
tion of East Asia as it has now devel- 
oped by reason of the Nazi advances in 
Europe as well as by the newly disclosed 
ambition of Japan. 


JAPAN’s INSECURITY 


It is alike to the interest of Japan 
and of the other powers, as well as for 
the welfare of the hapless dwellers in the 
lands which are the subject of dispute, 
that the Far East be politically and eco- 
nomically stabilized. For Japan there 
must be relative freedom from the threat 
of aggression by other powers, particu- 
larly Soviet Russia or possibly a still- 
aggressive Germany. There must, how- 
ever, be more than that, for Japan’s 
strategic and economic problems are 
really one. The actual threats against 
Japanese security have been economic, 
not military. Since 1905 there has been 
no danger that any power would under- 


take to invade Japan as western Europe 
has so often been fought over; no danger 
that any power would try to take from 
Japan Formosa or Korea; nor has there 
been any threat against the islands north 
of the equator which Japan received as 
a “C” mandate and which she appears 
to have completely appropriated. The 
actual danger to Japan—and it has been 
real—is that the rising nationalism of 
other powers would lead to such a cur- 
tailment of foreign trade that Japan 
would be economically choked. Japan 
has come to occupy a highly unstable 
economic position in international af- 
fairs. 

The nature of Japanese insecurity is 
too well known to require elaboration 
here: population density and high birth 
rate; industrialization and consequent 
removal of people from the land to 
urban. centers where their sustenance 
depends on an uninterrupted industrial 
process; low standards of living which 
leave large surpluses to be disposed of 
abroad; steadily , rising economic as 
well as political nationalism in China 
which resorted to tariffs and boycotts 
to curtail Japan in, or exclude her from, 
her nearest large market; contraction 
of the markets in India, in Malaya, 
in the Dutch East Indies, and in 
Australia where industrialization also 
proceeds apace and where imperial pref- 
erences introduce an even more exasper- 
ating factor; the general indisposition of 
all countries with higher wage rates and 
standards of living to admit Japanese 
goods; exclusion of Japanese immigrants 
from the only countries to which they 
naturally gravitate, namely, those with 
higher living standards. These factors, 
individually important, are collectively 
a really grave threat to Japanese se- 
curity. 

To meet her difficulties, Japan sees 
herself as having been offered by inter- 
national organization no positive rem- 
edy. The League of Nations, the Wash- 
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ington Conference, the Pact of Paris, the 
various proposals for limiting naval arm- 
ament, were designed to prevent mili- 
tary aggression, but none of them dealt 
with Japan’s underlying economic prob- 
lem. Japan has been in no danger of 
armed aggression, but she has been in 
danger of losing so much of her foreign 
trade as to reduce her to grave financial 
weakness and even to possible revolution 
by ‘her impoverished industrial popula- 
tion. 

Seeing herself thus hedged about, Ja- 
pan has staked her all on an improve- 
ment of this situation, and seeks to be a 
great military power able to enforce her 
will where it is now opposed, and in 
order to sustain such power she seeks an 
economic empire. 


SHALL JAPAN BE DESTROYED? 


Already one begins to overhear in the 
United States thoughtful people who 
have reached the conclusion that Japan 
cannot be trusted even with the power 
she now has, and that that power must 
be, if not destroyed, then at least greatly 
’ curtailed. Such proposals are as yet 
infrequent, but it is to be expected that 
they will grow in strength as long as 
Japan continues on her path of con- 
quest. 

It should not be overlooked, by way 
of comment on this alternative, that to 
diminish the power of Japan is not to 
extinguish but to distribute it. Politi- 
cal power is more relative than absolute. 
To what powers, therefore, could be 
distributed the might which is taken 
from Japan? Would it be given to Rus- 
sia—to whatever European states may 
survive the current war—to the United 
States? The answer is identical in each 
case. No doubt China could make good 
. use of some of this power, provided it 
could be transferred across the China 
Sea, but is it not questionable whether 
even China would be benefited by such 
a weakening of Japan as would leave 


China alone to oppose the West? It 
does not seem probable that China will, 
in any foreseeable time, be able to rise 
from her own disorders to a point where 
she might replace Japan in the East as 
a great power. Nor does it seem plau- 
sible that the East can attain stability 
without the aid of some strong power. 

If, then, we conclude that stability in 
the East may more probably be at- 
tained by working through Japan than 
by destroying her, we are faced with the 
question of how Japan herself may be 
relieved of her economic insecurity, and 
how Japan, rendered economically se- 
cure, may at the same time be restrained 
from Napoleonic political ambitions at 
the expense of her neighbors, of world 
trade in general, and of orderly inter- 
national relations. The Japanese lead- 
ers for the last generation have been 
arguing that the two aims are incom- 
patible—that Japan can attain security 
only by way of extending her empire. 
She now asserts that she is engaged in 
a war of self-defense. 

The stabilization of East Asia, to use 
the phrase in which Japan delights, does 
not seem to lie at the end of a path of 
conquest which involves the imposition 
of Japanese will upon half of the earth’s 
population and the disruption of the eco- 
nomic relations of the East with the 
West. Stabilization implies peace, and 
Japan’s present program implies endless 
war. On the other hand, peace at the 
expense of Japan’s legitimate economic 
needs is likely to be illusory. 


THE DILEMMA 


If it is agreed that the general wel- 
fare is best served not merely in Japan 
but abroad by the existence of a strong 
Japan in East Asia, there appears to be 
a choice between two, and only two, 
broad policies. Either there must be a 
world-wide economic agreement, with - 
adequate police to enforce it, to open up 


f; 
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again the channels of world trade, or 
there must be set up for East Asia some 
political and military force adequate to 
oppose Japan’s scheme of empire and 
hold it in check. 

At the moment, the one choice seems 
as difficult as the other. In either case 
there is a denial of Japan’s claim to ex- 
clusive responsibility, and the necessity 
that the powers of the West, agreed 
upon the principles of a just economic 
peace, will remain in the East to police 
the peace and the trade, with or withaut 
Japan’s co-operation, and yet as much 
in the interest of Japan as of her neigh- 
bors and of the West. In either case 
there is also involved that most difficult 
question which was so completely 
dodged at Paris, at Washington, and in 
London—the exclusive right of any na- 
tion to set up trade barriers either by 
tariff or boycott, to the grave disadvan- 
tage of another state. 

There is no final remedy for Japan’s 
economic problem (or for that of any 
country) in a program of regional ex- 
clusiveness. Nor can the name of the 


Monroe Doctrine be invoked to justify 
suck a policy. Whatever may have been 
America’s mistakes in commercial policy 
in the past, they did not involve a closed 
door for the Americas; and indeed, un- 
der the Hull reciprocal trade program, 
our policies were directed toward par- 
ticipation in a world economy. 

Finally, it may be observed that the 
principles underlying any substantial 
stabilization of the Far East are identi- 
cal with those required for the stabiliza- 
tion of the world elsewhere. The Far 
East remains what it has been for more 
than a century, a phase of European 
politics. It is no longer possible to re- 
dress the balance of power in Europe at 
the expense of the Far East. What was 
for a century good sauce for the Western 
Hemisphere goose is equally good for the 
Far Eastern gander. The Japanese 
Monroe Doctrine is merely a clever mis- 
lise of words, a totalitarian technique, 
but even with the words stricken out 
the underlying problem remains: Where 
may industrial Japan be assured a stable 
international trade? 
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Our Concern for the Integrity of China 


‘By PauL H. CLYDE 


MERICANS who profess some un- 
à derstanding of the larger princi- 
ples of this country’s historic foreign 
policies know that, in the main, such 
policies have been regional. Toward 
Europe there has been the principle of 
isolation, or, to use a better term, the 
principle of independent action. To- 
ward Latin America there has been a 
cluster of principles passing under the 
term of the Monroe Doctrine. In the 
Far East there has been a third doctrine 
expressing itself under various names. 
In the nineteenth century it was com- 
monly known as the co-operative policy. 
In the twentieth century the phrase more 
commonly applied has been “the terri- 
torial integrity and the administrative 
entity of China.” 


Basis oF FOREIGN POLICIES 


Generally speaking, Americans have 

-had little difficulty in understanding the 
origins and the persistence of the first 
two of these regional and historic poli- 
cies. They have found a ready and 
natural explanation for isolation—no 
entangling alliances; and for the Mon- 
roe Doctrine in the aspirations of a 
young and democratic republic to sur- 
vive in a world where “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness” were not ac- 
cepted by the autocrats of either Europe 
or Asia as the political birthright of a 
people. It has long been evident why 
early Americans believed, and be- 
queathed the belief to their children, 
that their experiment in political de- 
mocracy would fail if they dissipated 
the national energies in the broils of 
Europe or permitted the forcible trans- 
planting by European powers of their 
political system (autocracy) on Ameri- 
can shores, 
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In contrast with this, the policy or set 
of policies toward the Far East has 
never interpreted itself to the American 
people with the same simplicity, clarity, 
or logic. Historically speaking, Ameri- 
cans have never felt that their own na- 
tional destiny could or would be affected 
by events in the Far East in the ‘degree 
to which it might be challenged by 
events in Europe or in Latin America. 
As a result, Americans, while consider- 
ing isolation and the Monroe Doctrine 
as practical politics, have generally been 
inclined to think of Far Eastern policy 
as somewhat academic. There has been 
something of a doctrinaire flavor to 
much of American thought on the Far 
East. Whereas there are few if any 
periods in American history when this 
people and its government would not 
have fought to preserve the major prin- 
ciples of the Monroe Doctrine, it is 
doubtful whether there has ever been a 
time when this same people and govern- 
ment would have fought to preserve 
either the integrity of China or anything 
related to that principle, such as the his- 
toric open door policy. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
American Government for nearly a cen- 
tury, and the American people for nearly 
half a century, have voiced a rather con- 
stant concern for the territorial integrity 
of China. ‘Since the vast majority of 
Americans know little or nothing of 
China, this historic concern for the po- 
litical integrity of a state so remote and 
so alien in language and culture appears 
the more surprising. Furthermore, dur- 
ing almost one hundred years of official 
American intercourse with China, the 
policies of this country, though not al- 
ways accepted in full by China or by 
other powers having interests in China, 
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were, nevertheless, approved in princi- 
ple and applied with varying degrees of 
success. But since -1931 with Japan’s 
invasion of Manchuria, and more par- 
ticularly since 1937 with the outbreak 
of the present undeclared Sino-Japanese 
war, the whole structure of American 
policy in Eastern Asia has been chal- 
lenged by the threat of Japan’s “New 
Order.” ‘The problems created thereby 
are not new to the American Govern- 
ment, but in large measure they are new 
to the American people. For the first 
time in its history this people is examin- 
ing and questioning the fundamental 
concepts of its Far Eastern policy. 
What is the origin of this policy? Does 
the American concern for the. integrity 
of China constitute a vital and real in- 
terest of the American state in a sense 
comparable to those interests which have 
been represented by the Monroe Doc- 
trine? 


BEGINNINGS OF POLICY TOWARD CHINA 


The first expressions of American 
policy in China were wholly unofficial. 
The first American traders who sought 
Canton after 1784 were virtually un- 
supported by their government; yet the 
trade which they developed was sub- 
stantial, and second only to that of 
Great Britain’s East India Company. 
In other words, it was American traders 
and not the American Government that 
first sought and developed the China 
trade. ; 

Government entered the picture in 
1842 when an American naval com- 
mander, Commodore Lawrence Kearny, 
requested the Governor of Canton to ac- 
cord American merchants the principle 
of most-favored-nation treatment. This 
principle appeared later in the first 
China-American treaty (Treaty of Wang 
Hiya), concluded by Caleb Cushing, 
July 3, 1844. With the conclusion of 


this treaty the United States became a 
party with European powers to the so- 
called “unequal . treaty system” which 
subjected China to extraterritoriality, to 
the conventional tariff, and later to 
other limitations upon her administra- 
tive sovereignty. But the United States 
did not follow the British precedent 
(1842) of annexing Chinese territory, 
and this distinction soon made itself evi- 
dent in expressions of American policy. 

Within a decade after the signing of 
the Cushing treaty, foreign interests in 
China and the whole treaty structure 
were threatened by the ravages of the 
Taiping Rebellion. To the United 
States Commissioner at Shanghai, Hum- 
phrey Marshall, it appeared that an 
“impotent, ignorant, conceited” Sino- 
Manchu government would soon fall an 
easy prey to the imperialistic ambitions 
of Great Britain and Russia, powers 
looking, so Marshall believed, to the 
partition of China between them. ‘ Ac- 
cordingly, Marshall wrote to Secretary 
of State William L. Marcy, July 10, 
1853, 


. . . that the highest interests of the United 
States are involved in sustaining China— 
maintaining order here, and gradually en- 
grafting on this worn-out stock the healthy 
principles which give life and health to gov- 
ernments, rather than to see China become 
the theater of a widespread anarchy, and 
ultimately the prey of European ambition.? 


Lewis Cass, as Secretary of State, in 
his instructions to William B. Reed, who 
negotiated the American Treaty of 
Tientsin (June 18, 1858), emphasized 
that while the United States regarded 
many of the commercial objectives of 
England and France in China as de- 
sirable and just, this country sought to 
enter China only for purposes of lawful 


1U. S., H. Ex. Doc. 123: 33-1 (734) pp. 
204-5. 
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commerce and for the protection of the 
lives and property of its citizens. 


The whole nature and policy of our Gov- 
ernment must necessarily confine our action 
within: these limits, and deprive us of all 
motives either for territorial aggrandize- 
ment or the acquisition of political power 
in that distant region.? 


THE CO-OPERATIVE PoLicy 


Anson Burlingame, the first American 
Minister resident in Peking, initiated in 
1862 the so-called “co-operative policy,” 
in the adoption of which he was sup- 
ported by the Ministers of Great Britain, 
Russia, and France. The policy as de- 
fined by Burlingame held 


. . . that while we [the representatives of 
the treaty powers] claim our treaty right 
to buy and sell, and hire, in the treaty 
ports, subject, in respect to our rights of 
property and person, to the jurisdiction of 
our own governments, we will not ask for, 
nor take concessions of, territory in the 
treaty ports, or in any way interfere with 
the jurisdiction of the Chinese Government 
over its own people, nor ever menace the 
territorial integrity of the Chinese Empire. 
That we will not take part in the internal 
struggles in China, beyond what is neces- 
sary to maintain our treaty rights. That 
the latter we will unitedly sustain against 
all who may violate them.® 


Obviously, the co-operative policy 
had two purposes: the united diplo- 
matic pressure of the treaty powers 
would, it was hoped, hold China to an 
observance of the treaties, while as long 
as China observed the treaties there 
would be less excuse for individual pow- 
ers to seek territorial concessions. This 
remained the policy of the United States 
during the closing decades of the nine- 
teenth century. 


2 U. S., S. Ex. Doc. 30: 36-1 (1032) pp. 7- 
10. i 
3 U. S., Foreign Relations, 1863 Pt. 2, No. 
42, pp. 859 ff. 


THREAT TO TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY 


At the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, however, the policy of maintain- 
ing China’s territorial integrity was 
threatened and in part destroyed when 
European powers (Russia, Germany, 
France, and Great Britain) allocated to 
themselves “spheres of influence” in 
various regions of the Manchu Empire. 

The development of this threat to the 
integrity of the empire had been fore- 
shadowed in the decade of the eighties 
when some of China’s border and tribu- 
tary territories were detached from the 
suzerainty of Peking. That this move- 
ment might ultimately reach the terri- 
tories of China proper was foreseen by 
the American Minister, John Russell 
Young, as early as 1883. Li Hung- 
chang had protested to Young that 
China had no friend. 


Here was Russia menacing her on the 
north. Germany had invaded her territory 
at Swatow. Japan had taken the Loo-Choo 
Islands. England held Hong Kong... . 
France was sending an expedition to dis- 
member her empire. The United States 
had passed an act excluding Chinese from 
her soil... .4 


Young reminded the Viceroy in reply 
that there was another side to these 
questions. 


Had not China invited controversy and ag- 
gression by her own uncertain policy? 
Why did not the Emperor define the actual 
limits of China and say to the world that 
this was his territory, and he would defend 
it? But China claimed dependencies, and 
then declined the responsibility of govern- 
ing them.§ 


It was in circumstances such as these 
that China lost control of tributary 


4U. S. Dept. of State (archive section), 
China Dispatches, Vol. LXV, No. 230. 
5 Ibid. 
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states such as Indo-China and Korea. 
The natural, if not the inevitable, con- 
sequence was the descent of the im- 
perialists upon China’s dependencies 


(Manchuria and Mongolia) and upon . 


areas of China proper. By the close of 
1898 the Russians were claiming a 
sphere of influence in Manchuria, the 
Germans a sphere in Shantung, the Brit- 
ish a sphere in the Yangtze Valley, and 
the French a sphere in Yunnan and 
Kwangsi. Although in terms of the- 
oretical sovereignty these spheres were 
not detached from the political control 
of China, the fact was that the naval 
bases established by the powers within 
their spheres rendered ephemeral the po- 
litical control of Peking. At least a first 
major step had been taken in the proc- 
ess of subjecting the spheres to foreign 
political as well as economic control. 
The territorial integrity of much of the 
empire was to this extent threatened. 


THE Open Door 


This threatened break-up of China 
called forth the Hay “Open Door Notes” 
of 1899. Specifically their purpose was 
to keep the spheres open to the trade 
and commerce of all nations on equal 
terms. Since, however, a sphere-holding 
power enjoyed a monopoly in invest- 
ment, trade was likely to gravitate to its 
own nationals and thus render ineffec- 
tive the American policy of equal com- 
mercial opportunity. 

Less than a year later (1900) the 
Boxer Uprising occurred, providing a 
convenient excuse for further inroads of 
imperialistic control in China. For ex- 
ample, there was real danger that Man- 
churia would become a Russian protec- 
torate, if it were not annexed outright. 
In these circumstances Secretary Hay 
informed the treaty powers (July 3, 
1900) that 


... the policy of the Government of the 


United States is to seek .a solution which 
may bring about permanent safety and 
peace to China, preserve Chinese territorial 
and administrative entity, protect all rights 
guaranteed to friendly powers by treaty 
and international law, and safeguard for 
the world the principle of equal and im- 
partial trade with all parts of the Chinese 
Empire.® 


This statement of policy was rein- 
forced two years later (February 1, 
1902) when Hay informed the Chinese 
that any exclusive privileges granted to 
Russia in Manchuria would tend “to- 
ward permanently impairing the sov- 
ereign rights of China,” and thus, Hay 
implied, her territorial integrity. These 
declarations of 1900-1902, published 
during the dramatic events of the Boxer 
Rebellion, focused popular American at- 
tention fcr the first time on the basic 
nature of American policy toward China. 
In the popular mind the open door and 
the integrity of China became ready 
slogans, rone too well understood, but 
expressive, nevertheless, of what Ameri- 
cans considered their policy to be. 


IRRITATION FROM JAPAN 


From 1902 until the close of the 
Russo-Japanese War in 1905, the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan sup- 
ported, in principle at least, a common 
policy which was loosely referred to as 
the open door and the integrity of 
China. But from 1906 onward, when 
Japan emerged from her conflict with 
Russia and proceeded to exploit effec- 
tively her newly acquired sphere in 
South Manchuria, her policies came into 
constant and increasing conflict with 
American and British capital seeking in- 
vestment in the Japanese sphere. The 
governments in Washington and Tokyo 
sought to soothe the irritation through 
the Root-Takahira exchange of notes 


e U, 5., Foreign Relations, 1900, p. 299. 
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(November 30, 1908), which among 
other things declared that it was the 
common policy 


. .. to preserve the common interest of | 


all powers in China by supporting by all 
pacific means at their disposal the inde- 
pendence and integrity of China and the 
principle of equal opportunity for com- 
merce and industry of all nations in that 
Empire.? 


Again, in 1910 when Secretary Knox 
proposed the so-called neutralization of 
the Russian and Japanese railways in 
Manchuria, his policy was designed “to 
assure to China unimpaired sovereignty” 
in that region, and by so doing to pre- 
serve her territorial integrity. But while 
Secretary Knox (1910) was seeking free- 
dom for American capital to participate 
in railroad development in Manchuria, 
President Wilson (1913) withheld offi- 
cial approval of American membership 
in the Six-Power Consortium on the 
ground that “the conditions of the loan 
seem to us to touch very nearly the 
administrative independence of China. 

33 § 

These repeated professions of con- 
cern for the independence and the in- 
tegrity of China were circumscribed, 
somewhat bruskly it would seem, in No- 
vember 1914, when China was informed 
by Acting Secretary of State Lansing: 


The United States desires China to feel 
that American friendship is sincere and to 
be assured that this Government will be 
glad to exert any influence, which it pos- 
` sesses, to further, by peaceful methods, the 
welfare of the Chinese people, but the De- 
partment realizes that it would be quixotic 
in the extreme to allow the question of 
China’s territorial integrity to entangle the 
United States in international difficulties.® 


1T U. S. Treaty Series [unnumbered]. 

8 U. S. Foreign Relations, 1913, pp. 170-71. 

9U. S. Foreign Relations, 1914 (Supple- 
ment), pp. 189-90. 


Nevertheless, in March 1915, Secre- 
tary Bryan, after the Japanese Gov- 
ernment had presented its Twenty-One 
Demands upon China, reviewed and re- 
affirmed all the essential points of pre- 
vious American policy. While conced- 
ing that “territorial contiguity creates’ 
special relations between Japan” and the 
regions of northeastern China, Bryan 
protested that certain of Japan’s de- 
mands, “while not infringing the terri- 
torial integrity of the [Chinese] Repub- 
lic,” would be “clearly derogatory to 
the political independence and admin- 
istrative entity of that country.” 

The Lansing-Ishii Notes, exchanged 
during the first World War (November 
2, 1917), declared that while “the 
United States recognizes that Japan has 
special interests” in certain regions of 
China, “the territorial sovereignty of 
China, nevertheless, remains unim- 
paired,” and “the Governments of the 
United States and Japan deny that they 
have any purpose to infringe in any way 
the independence or territorial integrity 
of China... .” : 


THe Nine-Power TREATY 


This long historical background of 
American concern for the integrity of 
China was finally written into the treaty 
structure of United States policy in the 
Nine-Power Open Door Treaty signed 
at the Washington Conference (Febru- 
ary 6, 1922). Article I, clause (1) of 
that treaty reads: 


The Contracting Powers, other than China, 
agree: (1) To respect the sovereignty, the 
independence, and the territorial and ad- 
ministrative integrity of China; .. .1° 


The foregoing survey of the official 
attitude of the United States provides 
the background, then, for the note of 
the American Government to China and 


10 U, S., S. Doc. 126: 67-2, pp. 893-94. 
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Japan (January 7, 1932) when Japanese 


- armies were in occupation of Manchu- 


ria: 


. . . the American Government deems it to 


be its duty to notify both the Imperial ` 


Japanese Government and the Government 
of the Chinese Republic that it cannot ad- 
mit the legality of any situation de facto 
nor does it intend to recognize any treaty 
or agreement entered into between those 
Governments, or agents thereof, which may 
impair the treaty rights of the United 
States or its citizens in China, including 
those which relate to the sovereignty, the 
independence, or the territorial and ad- 
ministrative integrity of the Republic of 
China, .. .3+ 


Finally, the American Government 
addressed itself to Japan on December 
31, 1938, a year and a half after the 
outbreak of the undeclared Sino-Jap- 
anese war, pointing out that the Far 
Eastern treaty structure, which Japan 
had destroyed, had constituted 


.. . an arrangement for safeguarding, for 
the benefit of all, the correlated principles 
on the one hand of [Chinese] national in- 
tegrity and on the other hand of equality 
of economic opportunity. Experience has 
shown that impairment of the former of 
these principles is followed almost invari- 
ably by disregard of the latter.?? 


AMERICAN INTEREST IN TRADE 


Such, in briefest outline, are some of 
the official high lights in the long story 
of America’s concern for the integrity of 
China. And one returns to the question 
raised in the opening paragraphs of this 
essay: does this historic policy represent 
a vital and real interest of the American 
state, in any sense comparable to those 
fundamentals of American thought 


1 U, S., Dept. of State, Press Releases, No. 
271. 
12 U, S., Dept. of State, Press Releases, No. 
483. 


which have been and are represented by 
the Monroe Doctrine? Clearly, it is 
impossible to attempt in the limits of 
these pages a thorough analysis of a 
problem so complex; but it is possible 
to suggest some of the forces which have 
shaped the American policy toward 
China, and the interests which these 
forces represent. 

The primary interest, first of Ameri- 
cans and then of the American Govern- 
ment, in China, was trade. Webster, as 
Secretary of State, expressed the idea 
(May 8, 1843) when he wrote to Caleb 
Cushing: 


Finally, you will signify, in decided terms 
and a positive manner, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States would find it im- 
possible to remain on terms of friendship 
and regard with the Emperor, if greater 
privileges or commercial facilities should 
be allowed to the subjects of any other 
government than should be granted to citi- 
zens of the United States.** 


This adherence to the principle of 
most-favored-nation treatment has been 
fundamental in America’s China policy 
now for nearly a century. Early in its 
development some Americans, at least, 
foresaw that China’s ability to abide by 
the policy would be endangered if the 
integrity of the empire were infringed. 
This threat, foreshadowed in the middle 
nineteenth century, did not, however, 
become a reality until the beginning of 
the twentieth century, when China be- 
came a field for capital investment. 
The result was the establishment by 
European powers of spheres of economic 
influence in which the investing power 
exercised a varying degree of political 
influence if not control. Americans 


found, therefore, not only that they were 


13 U. S., S. Doc. 138: 28-2 (457). See also 
Hunter Miller (Ed.), Treaties and Other In- 
ternational Acts of the United States of Amer- 
ica, IV, 638-41. 
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excluded from railroad investment in the 
spheres but also that, as a natural con- 
sequehce, their trade was circumscribed. 
Thus it was evident that even the lim- 
ited infringement of China’s political 
and territorial integrity occasioned by 
the spheres was destructive of the whole 
principle of equality on which American 
trade with China had grown. From 
1906, therefore, when the Japanese com- 
menced the effective exploitation of their 
South Manchuria sphere, until the 
Washington Conference in 1922, a 
prime object of American diplomacy was 
destruction of the spheres of influence. 
In principle, at least, this was accom- 
plished by the Nine-Power Open Door 
Treaty—a treaty vindicating the prin- 
ciple of the open door and China’s terri- 
torial integrity. 


IDEALISTIC INTEREST 


It has been frequently stated that the 
limited size of the American commercial 
and investment stake in China could in 
no sense justify, the efforts of the Ameri- 
can Government to maintain its policy. 
From the modest sum of some $3,000,- 
000 in 1835, total American investment 
holdings in China had expanded by 1930 
only to some $240,000,000, while at the 
same time total American trade with 
China totaled about $250,000,000. 
These figures alone are certainly not suf- 
ficient to explain the development of 
American policy. 

Sometimes it has been thought that 
a century of American Christian mis- 
sions in China might account for the 
moral tone that has frequently been as- 
sociated with the doctrine of China’s 
integrity. But the doctrine was enun- 
ciated by American diplomats long be- 
fore it was consistently championed by 
the missionary. 

Viewed in broad historical perspec- 


‘tive, it would seem that America’s con- 


cern for the integrity of China had both - 
its origins and its long historical devel- 
opment in the idealism of American po- 
litical democracy tempered with the nat- 
ural self-interests of American commerce 
and later of American investment. 
These two forces are evident throughout 
one hundred years of American-Chinese 
relations. 

From the very beginnings of treaty 


relations at Canton, the liberty of Amer- 


icans to trade with and to invest in 
China on the principle of equality with 
all other powers has been consistently 
sought by the United States. This doc- 
trine has been the economic counterpart 
of an American political ideal which 
manifested itself toward China with in- 
creasing popular approval after the 
founding of the Chinese Republic in 
1911. An increasing number of Ameri- 


_ cans thought of the new China as a peo- 


ple struggling to acquire and to under- 
stand the free political institutions of 
America. Far back in the nineteenth 
century the American Government real- 
ized that the territorial integrity of 
China was essential to the best com- 
mercial interests of the United States. 
It remained for the twentieth century to 
reveal a popular concern in the mind of 
the American people for China’s in- 
tegrity. Manifest destiny was again as- 
serting itself: a manifest destiny that 
would carry American political ideals 
and perhaps institutions to modern 
China’s millions. 

Against this American policy there 
now stands in bold relief Japan’s New 
Order for Eastern Asia. Regardless of 
what Japan’s future policy may be, her 
past policy has quite naturally rested 
upon the whole system represented by 
the spheres of influence, special privi- 
leges, and special interests—~a system 
which, whatever its merits may be, is 
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l the antithesis of every ideal represented If those ideals have any meaning, it 
# ‘by a century’ of American policy in would be difficult to explain why they 
China. should now be surrendered. 
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International Order under Law—A Precept of 
American Policy 


By WILLIAM C. JOHNSTONE 


AINTENANCE of the open door 
and respect for China’s independ- 
ence have long been considered basic 
principles of American Far Eastern pol- 
icy. At the turn of the century when 
Secretary of State John Hay attempted 
to secure the approval of other great 
powers for the principle of equal treat- 
ment in their newly acquired spheres of 
influence in China, he also asserted that 
the United States was interested in the 
maintenance of China’s independence. 
This was a necessary corollary to the 
open door principle, since equal treat- 
ment for the commerce and industry of 
all nations in China was deemed possible 
only if China remained independent. In 
1922 these two principles were made the 
basis of the rights and obligations of the 
Nine-Power Treaty of Washington. 
Although the open door and respect 
for China’s independence have been re- 
garded as regional policies, they are in 
fact the application to the Far East of 
general principles of American foreign 
policy. The United States has always 
expressed an interest in the maintenance 
of the independence of other nations, an 
interest more concretely defined by 
Woodrow Wilson in his advocacy of the 
principle of self-determination. The 
United States has attempted to secure 
acceptance of the principle of the open 
door in other regions than the Far East 
for the purpose of promoting and pro- 
tecting American foreign trade and in- 
vestments. f 
From 1900 to 1937 the United States 
sought to uphold the open door and the 
independence of China by diplomatic 
means, implemented, in 1915 and in 
1932 by declarations of nonrecognition 
of changes brought about by force. The 
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nonrecognition policy of 1915 was ef- 
fective in giving the American Govern- 
ment a diplomatic and legal means of 
preserving China’s independence at the 
Washington Conference by securing the 
return of Shantung to China by Japan, 
and in the conclusion of the Nine-Power 
Treaty, which for the first time bound 
Japan and other powers to respect the 
independence of China and to adhere to 
the principle of the open door. Al- 
though the same nonrecognition policy 
in 1932 received the adherence of the 
nations members of the League of Na- 
tions, it was ineffective in preventing 
Japan from taking Manchuria and nulli- 
fying Chinese sovereignty and the open 
door in that large area. There remained 
the hope, however, that China would de- 
velop a strong and independent govern- 
ment south of the Great Wall—a hope 
which the Japanese have attempted to 
crush since the summer of 1937. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN 
Ponicy 


The record of American Far Eastern 
policy since the outbreak of Chinese- 
Japanese hostilities in 1937 shows little 
departure from past policy. It is a rec- 
ord largely of diplomatic efforts to up- 
hold the principles of the Nine-Power 
Treaty in opposition to Japan’s terri- 
torial expansion and her attempt to im- 
pose a system of closed economy over 
large areas of the Far East. In this pe- 
riod, however, there has been a clarifica- 
tion of the general principles of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. Both in official 
statements and in notes to Japan, Sec- 
retary Hull has emphasized America’s 
desire for a world of “order under law.” 
This desire Mr. Hull has defined as the 
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basic “interest” of the United States in 
the Far East and other areas of the 
world—an interest transcending such 
material interests as trade or invest- 
ments. It is. the purpose of this article 
to review briefly the record of American 
Far Eastern policy since 1937 in relation 
to the basic principles of the Nine- 
Power Treaty and of our general foreign 
policy. 

-- The opening of hostilities in China in 
July 1937 and the increasing political 
tensions in Europe prompted Secretary 
of State Hull on July 16, 1937 to make 
a Clear and concise statement of the gen- 


eral principles of American foreign pol- 


icy, which may be summarized as: “na- 
tional. and_international.-self-restraint” ; 
“abstinence from the use of force in the 
pursuit of policy and from interference 
in the international affairs of other 
states”; “adjustment of international 
problems by peaceful negotiation and 
agreement”; “faithful observance of in- 
ternational agreements”; modifications 
of treaties and agreements only by “or- 
derly processes”; “respect by all nations 
for the rights of others”; “effective 
equality of commercial opportunity”; 
and “limitation and reduction of arma- 
ment.” 1 

Mr. Hull prefaced his outline of these 
principles by the statement: 


Any situation in which armed hostilities 
are in progress or are threatened is a situ- 
ation wherein rights and interests of all 
nations either are or may be seriously af- 
fected. There can be no serious hostilities 
anywhere in the world which will not in one 
way or another affect interests or rights or 
obligations of this country. 


Mr. Hull had been a consistent advo- 
cate of the idea that “war anywhere is 
of concern to nations everywhere”—an 
idea expressed as one of the basic prin- 
ciples of the Covenant of the League of 


1 Department of State Bulletin, July 17, 
1940, 


Nations. Yet the idea had never gained 
large acceptance by the American peo- 
ple, and in the face of the strong “stay- 
out-of-war” movement current in the 
United States in 1937, even Mr. Hull 
apparently did not wish to suggest that 
the United States take more than diplo- 
matic action with respect to the Far 
Eastern hostilities. The concluding sen- 
tence of his statement read: “We avoid 
entering into alliances or entangling 
commitments but we believe in co-op- 
erative effort by peaceful and practica- 
ble means in support of the principles 
hereinbefore stated.” 


Our Basic INTEREST 


The application of the general prin- 
ciples, as stated by Mr. Hull, to the Far 
East, as seen in the historic expression 
of concern for China’s independence and 
the maintenance of the open door, has 
been qualified in practice by the applica- 
tion of another principle, that of protec- 
tion of life and property of citizens 
abroad. In the Far East the use of 
armed forces for purposes of protection 
has frequently resulted in infringements 
on Chinese sovereignty. Obviously such 
a policy of protection, if carried too far, 
could result in a complete contradiction 
of the basic principles of respect for 
China’s independence and for the open 
door. Therefore, when the hostilities in 
China spread to the Shanghai area, Mr. 
Hull made it very clear that American 
policy was not going to involve a contra- 
diction of principles, when he said: 


The issues and problems which are of 
concern to this Government in the present 
situation in the Pacific area go far beyond 
the immediate question of protection of the 
nationals and interests of the United States. 
. .. We consider applicable throughout the 
world, in the Pacific area as elsewhere, the 
principles set forth in the statement of July 
16. It embraces the principles embodied in 
many treaties, including the Washington 
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Conference Treaties and the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact of Paris... .? 


Again, in response to a Senate request 
for certain information, Secretary Hull 
wrote to Vice-President Garner on Janu- 
ary 10, 1938: 


The interest and concern of the United 
States in the Far Eastern situation, in the 
European situation, and in situations on 
this continent are not measured by the 
number of American citizens residing in a 
particular country at a particular moment 
nor by the amount of American investment 
by American citizens there, nor by the vol- 
ume of trade. There is a broader and more 
fundamental interest—which is that orderly 
processes in international relationships be 
maintained. . . . This interest far tran- 
scends in importance the value of American 
trade with China or American investment 
in China; it transcends even the question 
of safeguarding the imm.diate welfare of 
American citizens in China.® 


The insistence of Secretary Hull that 
the basic interest of the United States 
is in reconstituting a world of “order un- 
der law,” even at the sacrifice of such 
special interests as trade and invest- 
ments and by a subordination of the 
policy of protection of American lives 
and property abroad to more funda- 
mental principles, has yet to be fully ac- 
cepted by the American people, and is 
only now beginning to command serious 
consideration. 

Specifically, the United States mani- 
fested concern for the maintenance of 
China’s independence shortly after the 
spread of hostilities to the Yangtze Val- 
ley, when the American Government as- 
sociated. itself with a declaration of the 
League of Nations by stating: 


... the action of Japan in China is incon- 
sistent with the principles which should 


2 Department of State, Press Releases, Aug. 
27, 1937. 

3 Department of State, Press Releases, Jan. 
15, 1938, 


govern the relationships between nations 
and is contrary to the ‘provisions of the 
Nine-Power Treaty of February 6, 1922 
regarding principles and policies to be fol- 
lowed in matters concerning China, and 
to those of the Kellogg-Briand: Pact of 
Paris of August 27, 1928.4 


The United States unsuccessfully ap- 
plied the principle of the orderly adjust- 
ment of international disputes by par- 
ticipating in the Brussels Conference in 
the fall of 1937. The conference at- 
tempted to bring about a settlement of 
the Chinese-Japanese hostilities, but 
since Japan refused to participate and 
no nation was willing to take stronger 
than diplomatic action against Japan, 
the work of the delegates was confined 
to a reiteration of general principles of . 
international law and a reaffirmation of 
their adherence to the principles of the 
Nine-Power Treaty. 


INSISTENCE ON OUR RIGHTS 


Throughout the conflict the American 
Government has consistently protested 
to the Japanese Government the “un- 
warranted” interference with and im- 
pairment of its legal rights in China. 
These rights include extraterritorial and 
other special rights granted to the 
United States and its citizens in treaties 
with China which are admittedly limita- 
tions on China’s independence. Insist- 
ence on respect for these rights by the 
American Government has not been un- 
dertaken because it was believed that 
China’s sovereignty ought to be limited 
at the present time, but because, in the 
words of Secretary Hull: 


To waive rights and permit interests to 
lapse in the face of their actual or threat- 
ened violation—and thereby to abandon 
obligations—in any Important area of the 
world, can only serve to encourage dis- 
regard of law and the basic principles of 
international order, and thus contribute to 


4 Ibid., Oct, 9, 1937. 
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the inevitable spread of international an- 
archy throughout the world.® 


The American Government has con- 
sistently taken the position that it would 
be willing to negotiate the elimination of 
these special rights whenever conditions 
in China warranted. This was reiter- 
ated by Under-Secretary of State Welles 
on July 19, 1940 in a statement which 
reads in part: 


It has been this Government’s traditional 
and declared policy and desire to move rap- 
idly by process of orderly negotiation and 
agreement with the Chinese Government, 
whenever conditions warrant, toward the 
relinquishment of extraterritorial rights end 
of all other so-called “special rights” pos- 
sessed by this country, as by other coun- 
tries in China by virtue of international 
agreements. That policy remains un- 
changed.® 


STATEMENTS OF OUR POSITION 


The most comprehensive statements 
of American Far Eastern policy during 
the conflict in Chma are to be found in 
the American notes to Japan of October 
16 and December 31, 1938, and in the 
speech of Ambassador Grew in Tokyo 
on October 19, 1939. In plain languege 
and by citation of numerous cases, the 
Japanese Government has been informed 
that the United States considers that 
Japan’s actions in China are illegal and 
unwarranted, that they are contrary to 
Japan’s obligations under the Nine- 
Power Treaty to respect China’s inde- 
pendence and uphold the principle of 
the open door, and that the United 
States is unequivocally opposed to Ja- 
pan’s attempt to impose a system of 
closed economy over large areas of Asia. 
The policy of the United States is best 
summarized in two statements found in 
the note of December 31, 1938. These 


5 Speech before National Press Club, Wash- 
ington, March 17, 1938. 

€ Department of State Bulletin, July 20, 
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statements are made in reply to the con- 
tention of the Japanese Government in 
its note of November 18, 1938 that con- 
ditions had changed in the Far East and 
that old principles no longer were ap- 
plicable to that area. 


This Government is well aware that the 
situation has changed. This Government 
is also well aware that many of the changes 
have been brought about by the action of 
Japan. This Government does not admit, 
however, that there is need or warrant for 
any one power to take upon itself to pre- 
scribe what shall be the terms or conditions 
of a “new order” in areas not under its 
sovereignty and to constitute itself the re- 
pository of authority and the agent of 
destiny in regard thereto. 


The note closes with a statement of 
the willingness of the United States to 
enter into negotiations on a fair and 
equal basis at any time with respect to 
changed conditions in the Far East. 

In further support of its obligation to 
respect the integrity and independence 
of China, the United States Government 
refused to recognize the regime of Wang 
Ching-wei, formally recognized by Ja- 
pan on March 30, 1940, and issued a 
statement affirming its continued recog- 
nition of the government of Chiang Kai- 
shek at Chungking as the Government 
of China. 


CoNCERN FOR VARIOUS TERRITORIES 


As pointed out earlier in this article, 
concern for China’s integrity during the 
current hostilities has been but the ap- 
plication of broader principles of foreign 
policy to specific situations in the Far 
East. This was seen in the spring and 
summer of 1940 when Secretary Hull 
formally expressed the view of the 
American Government that the status 
quo of other Far Eastern territories 
cught to be respected. This principle 
was applied specifically to the Dutch 
East Indies. On April 17, 1940, after 
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the Japanese had expressed “concern” 
over the maintenance of the status quo 
of the Dutch East Indies, Secretary Hull 
issued a full statement of American pol- 
icy in regard to these island possessions. 
He stated: 


Intervention in the domestic affairs of 
the Netherlands Indies or any alteration 
of their status quo by other than peaceful 
processes would be prejudicial to the cause 
of stability, peace and security not only in 
the region of the Netherlands Indies but 
in the entire Pacific area.? 


Mr. Hull emphasized that this doc- 
trine had been embodied in the Root- 
Takahira notes exchanged between the 
United States and Japan on November 
30, 1908 and reaffirmed in the Four- 
Power Treaty of the Washington Con- 
ference. This treaty bound the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and Japan 
“to respect [each other’s| rights in re- 
lation to their insular possessions and 
dominions in the regions of the Pacific 
Ocean.” Its obligations were extended 
to cover the Dutch East Indies through 
notes transmitted by each signatory to 
the Netherlands Government on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1922. 

Although French Indo-China does not 
come within the scope of the Four- 
Power Treaty, Mr. Hull voiced the con- 
cern of the United States for the main- 
tenance ‘of these French possessions on 
September 4, 1940.2 It has been reli- 
ably reported that similar statements 
have been made to -Japan regarding the 
integrity of Thailand. 

To summarize, the American Govern- 
ment has consistently attempted to up- 
hold the basic principles of our Far 
Eastern policy, has vigorously opposed 
Japan’s actions in China and Japan’s 
declared intention of establishing a “new 
order” in Asia. The American Govern- 

7 Department of State Bulletin, April 20, 


1940. 
8 Ibid., Sept. 7, 1940. 


ment has shown concern, not only for 
infringements on Chinese sovereignty 
and the open door in China, but also for 
the threats to the status quo in other 
areas in southern Asia and the Pacific 
area. Finally, the main theme of Ameri- 
can policy has been that of our fun- 
damental concern and interest in the 
restoration of “orderly processes of in- 
ternational relationships”; for unless 
“order under law,” a respect for treaty 
obligations, and restrictions on the use 
of force become again the principles of 
Far Eastern international relations, no 
peace or stability is possible in this area, 
and the security of the United States is 
considerably diminished. 


Errorts THUS Far UNSUCCESSFUL 


But just as the American declaration 
of nonrecognition coupled with a similar 
declaration of nations members of the 
League of Nations failed by itself to 
prevent the detachment of Manchuria 
from China in 1931, so the stronger 
words, protests, and diplomatic action of 
this country since 1937 have failed to 
prevent serious infringements on China’s 
independence and the detachment of 
large areas of China from Chinese con- 
trol. For indeed the policy of the 
United States in the Far East since 1937 
has been characterized by strong words 
and cautious action, while the Japanese 
have established themselves in large 
areas of China and as this is being writ- 
ten are in the process of extending their 
control over French Indo-China as well. 
Before this appears in print, it, is con- 
ceivable that Japanese control may be 
extended to parts of the Dutch East 
Indies, Thailand, British Malaya, and 
even Burma. 

Strong words have not been enough to 
make effective the principles of policy 
so often stated by President Roosevelt, 
by Secretary Hull, and by other officials 
of the Government. The result is an 
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almost complete impasse in the policies 
of the United States and Japan. The 
American Government has said all that 
can be said, but the Japanese can still 
do a great deal more than they have 
done to nullify the application of the 
principles which the United States be- 
Hieves should govern international rela- 
tions. There is still no evidence that 
Japan understands the American point 
of view, and there is no willingness on 
the part of the United States to give up 


its basic principles and acquiesce in any 
“new order? in the Pacific made in 
Japan. 

As this is being written, it would seem 
that unless the United States takes ac- 
tion as vigorous as its statements, the 
chances for the continuance of an inde- 
pendent China, as well as freedom for 
any other peoples of the Pacific area, 
will be lost under the relentless drive of 
Japan for political and economic hegem- 
ony over Asia and the Pacific area. 


Wiliam C. Johnstone, Ph.D., is professor of political 
science and dean of the Junior College, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C. He has trav- 
eled extensively in the Far East, and is author of “The. 
Shanghai Problem” (1937), “The United States and 
Japan’s New Order” (1941), and articles in profes- 
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The Far East as a Source of Vital Raw Materials 


By WILLIAM F. CHRISTIANS and Ozts P. STARKEY 


HE Far East? is an important 

source of several vital? raw mate- 
rials needed in the defense program of 
the United States. 

The Commodities Division of the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board, in 
March 1940, listed fourteen materials 
as straiegic® Not all fourteen of these 
will be included in this paper. A num- 
ber have been eliminated either because 
the Far East is an unimportant producer 
or source of these materials, or because 
there seems to be considerable evidence 
that substitutes are, or soon will be, 
available in sufficient quantities and at 
reasonable enough prices to meet emer- 
gency demands. In the former group 
are included manganese, mica, mercury, 
nickel, quartz crystal, and antimony. 
The Far East, especially China, is an 
important producer of antimony, but in 
recent years China has supplied an in- 
creasingly smaller proportion of our im- 
ports, averaging only about 600 out of 


a total of some 10,000 metric tons im- ` 


ported each year during 1938 and 1939. 


1 The Far East as used in this paper will 
include that portion of the mainland of 
Asia east of India, i.e., Burma and all ‘coun- 
tries and areas to the eastward (except the 
U. S. S. R.), and all the islands, territories, 
and countries of the western and southwestern 
Pacific Basin. 

2“Vital raw materials” will be considered 
as synonymous with “strategic raw materials” 
defined as, “those essential to national “defense 
for the supply of which in war dependence 
must be placed in whole, or in substantial part, 
on sources outside the continental limits of 
the United States; ...” Army and Navy Mu- 
nitions Board, The Strategic and Critical Ma- 
terials, Commodities Division Army and Navy 
Munitions Board (March 1940), p. 3. 

8 Ibid, p. 4. This publication has been 
drawn upon freely in many sections of this 
paper. It contains an excellent short bibli- 
ography dealing with the general problem of 
self-sufficiency and war. 
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The substitute group consists of coconut 
shell char and silk. 

Coconut shell char has long been con- 
sidered as the best absorbent filling for 
gas mask canisters; but’ in recent 
months great progress has been made in 
developing gas-absorbing carbons from 
sawdust, coal, and hardwood charcoal. 
Within six months or a year, complete 
and satisfactory substitution should be 
possible. 

From a military standpoint, the chief 
uses for silk are in the manufacture of 
parachutes and of powder bags for large- 
caliber guns. Wholly satisfactory sub- 
stitutes are now available for para- 
chutes. For powder bags the problem 
is more acute, particularly in the Navy, 
where large-caliber guns are operated in 
close quarters and where a quick-, clean- 
burning fiber is essential. The armed 
forces have a supply on hand at present. 
With careful regulation of nonmilitary 
uses of waste and raw silk, available 
supplies could probably meet the need 
for powder bags for a considerable pe- 
riod of time. 


STRATEGIC MATERIALS OF THE 
Far East , 


The Far East is an important source 
for the United States of the remaining 
six strategic materials. Three of these 
are minerals vital in modern industry: 
tungsten, chromium, and tin. The other 
three (manila -fiber, quinine, and rub- 
ber) are of vegetable origin, and con- 
ceivably, therefore, might be grown in 
other portions of the world where similar 
climates exist. 

Attention will be focused first upon 
the need for these products in the build- 
ing up of national defenses, and upon 
the Far East as a producer and supplier 
of these materials to the United States. 


pe 
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Later sections will consider alternative 
sources of supply, the amount of substi- 
tution possible, and hence our degree of 
dependence on the Far East. Since the 
problem varies from product to product, 
it will be necessary to consider each one 
individually. 


THE STRATEGIC MINERALS 


Tungsten is an important ingredient 
in certain types of alloy steel. It im- 
parts to the alloy high tension character- 
istics. Its principal use is in the manu- 
facture of high-speed cutting tools. 
Smaller quantities are consumed in the 
production of filaments for electric light 
bulbs and radio tubes, and in nonferrous 
alloys. It also has a strictly military 
use in the manufacture of armor-pierc- 
ing bullet cores. 
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which 1937-38 figures are incomplete. 1935- 
36 average for these two combined was about 
1500 metric tons. 


Recent figures of world production of 
tungsten are incomplete, though esti- 
mates for 1939 place the total at 34,000 
metric tons (60 per cent WO, content). 
Average world production for the years 
1935-38 amounted to 29,100 metric 
tons.* Of this amount the Far East 
contributed 20,300 tons (Fig. 1). 

The United States is not a large im- 

4See footnote on Tungsten graph, Fig. 1. 


porter of tungsten, but nearly three- 
fourths of all imports in recent years 
originated in the Far East. During 
1938-39, imports averaged a little over 
800,000 pounds (based on metal content 
of ore and concentrates). China is the 
major Asiatic source for the United 
States, accounting for over 80 per cent 
of the total in 1939. 

Chromium, obtained chiefly from the 
ore chromite, is probably most familiar 
as a ferroalloy. In addition to its use 
in metallurgical industries, principally in 
the manufacture of stainless steel, chro- 
mium is used in tanning leather, in the 
manufacture of pigments, and in electro- 
plating. Chrome ores are also an essen- 
tial material needed in the production of 
certain types of refractory bricks. 

World production figures for chro- 
mium are even less complete than those 
for tungsten. This is largely due to the 
absence of adequate information con- 
cerning Russia and Japan, two impor- 
tant producers. Annual world produc- 
tion of crude chromite for the period 
1935-37 averaged a little over one mil- 
lion metric tons, and about 10 per cent 
of this production was in the Far East. 

For the world as a whole there is lit- 
tle evidence of a marked increase in pro- 
duction; but in the Philippine Islands, 
the leading Far Eastern producer and 
the major source of United States im- 
ports, a remarkable increase has oc- 
curred. In 1935, production amounted 
to only 1,300 metric tons. By 1939 the 
amount yielded by the mines of the 
Philippines had risen to 73,000 tons. 

New Caledonia, another important 
Oriental producer and source of supply 
for this country, has declined in relative 
importance. New Caledonia’s exports 
to the United States in 1937 amounted 
to over 50,000 metric tons. By 1939 
this figure had dropped to 14,000. The 
United States during [938-39 imported, 
on the average, 96,500 metric tons of 
crude chromite from the Far East, which 
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Fig. 2. CRUDE CHROMITE 
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* Later statistics not complete, especially 
those for the U. S. S. R. Recent estimates 
of world production give little evidence of 


marked change. Japan, 1937, estimated. 
represented approximately 29 per cent 
of the total imported (Fig. 2). 

Tin is a mineral vital to modern in- 
dustry.. Some 75,000 tons are consumed 
annually in the United States in the 
manufacture of tin plate, solder, Babbitt 
metal, bronze, collapsible tubes, and a 
host of other products. Tin for tin plate 
is by far the most important, requiring 
about two-fifths of all tin imported, or 
nearly twice the amount needed for 
solder, tin plate’s closest rival. 

World production of tin in the years 
1935-39 averaged 173,000 long tons, of 
which amount the Far East contributed 
123,000 tons, or about 71 per cent. The 
Malay States, Netherland India, and 
China yielded about 55 per cent of the 
world’s total. 

Imports of tin into the United States 
during 1938-39 averaged approximately 
60,000 long tons, and of this, 50,000 
long tons, 83 per cent, came from the 
Far East. Sixty-eight per cent was from 
British Malaya alone (Fig. 3). 


. THE STRATEGIC VEGETABLE MATERIALS 


Manila fiber (abaca) is one product 
on the list of strategic raw materials 
which is supplied entirely by the Far 
East. Average exports from that area 
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to the United States during the years 
1936-39 amounted to some 39,000 tons 
per year, During the fiscal year Sep- 
tember 1939—August 1940, imports into 
the United States amounted to 56,904 
tons. Of this total, over 96 per cent 
originated in the Philippine Islands. 
The only other producer in the world 
worthy of mention is Netherland India. 

Manila fiber is obtained from the 
abaca, a species of banana plant (Musa 
textilis). As yet no suitable substitute 
has been found for it in the manufacture 
of high-grade cordage. It retains its 
size, is little affected by weather, and 
has the greatest tensile strength, size for 
size, of any rope fiber. 

Quinine, a widely used specific in the 
treatment of malaria, is obtained from 
cinchona bark. All but about 5 per cent 
of cultivated cinchona is produced by 
an effective monopoly in Netherland In- 
dia. Imports of cinchona alkaloids and 
bark have been increasing rapidly, and 
we now have supplies on hand sufficient 
for one year. 

Rubber, on the basis of value, is the 
most important single import into the 
United States. Annually we import 
nearly one-half million tons, or about 


5 Figures on manila fiber and quinine are 
from U. S. Tariff Com., War and lis Effect on 
U. S. Imports, Vol. 2 (Washington, Nov. 
1940). 
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one-half of the world’s total production. 
Between 90 and 93 per cent of this orig- 
inates in the Far East, and over 85 per 
cent is from two areas, British Malaya 
and Netherland India (Fig. 4). 

Rubber is one of the most vital of the 
strategic raw materials needed by indus- 
try and the armed forces in the defense 
program. The motor vehicle industry 
is the greatest consumer, using 80 per 
cent of all imports. 
shoes require about 4 per cent of the 
total, and rubber hose, belts, druggist 
sundries, and so forth use the remaining 
16 per cent. 
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ALTERNATIVES FOR MINERALS 


To what extent does America’s de- 
fense economy depend on the Far East 
for the six vital materials described 
above? The shift to new sources of 
supply would cause considerable incon- 
venience; but after this has been dis- 
counted, our total dependence on the 
Far East is surprisingly small. This op- 
timistic statement is based largely on a 
consideration of five ways by which Far 
Eastern materials may be replaced in 
the American economy: (1) the de- 
velopment of sources of supply on 
American territory; (2) the tapping of 
resources in countries unlikely to be con- 


Rubber boots and 


trolled by an unfriendly power; (3) the 
development of substitutes; (4) the use 
of scrap; and (5) the creation of gov- 
ernment reserves (stock piles). 

A more detailed analysis of the prob- 
lems with respect to each of the mate- 
rials follows. 

Tungsten, although of outstanding 
importance in the armament industries, 
can probably be obtained in quantities 
adequate for all American military 
needs. Mines in Nevada, Colorado, 
and other western states produce suffi- 
cient ore to make this country second 
only to China in production. Scattered 
throughout the West are many deposits 
of low-grade ores which could be tapped 
if expansion became necessary. Fur- 
thermore, a national stock pile of tung- 
sten has been created. Finally, an addi- 
tional source of ore is found in Bolivia. 
If all these means fail, another possibil- 
ity remains. The United States pro- 
duces 92 per cent of the world’s molyb- 
denum, a metal which can be substituted 
for tungsten in most alloys. 

Chromite (chromium) is not so essen- 
tial a raw material as tungsten, but its 
sources of supply are more remote. Cu- 
ban mines supply about one-fifth of our 
import; the remainder comes from such 
distant points as South Africa, Russia, 
Turkey, the Philippines, and New Cale- 
donia. Ores are known to exist in Cen- 
tral America and Alaska, but the quality 
and the availability of these ores are 
uncertain. 

A discontinuance of Far Eastern chro- 
mite shipments, which amount to one- 
quarter of our total imports, would not 
seriously affect the American economy. 
Much more serious would be any inter- 
ference with our lmes of supply from 
South Africa and Russia. Even this 
eventuality could be met by using scrap 
from stainless steel, by discontinuing 
stainless-steel production for nonmili- 
tary uses, and by substituting tannin for 
chromium salts in tanning. 
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Tin is one of the scarcest of the non- 
precious metals. Almost no tin ore is 
found in the United States. Elsewhere, 
important deposits are practically lim- 
ited to southeastern Asia, Bolivia, and 
Nigeria. 

At first glance, it would seem that 
Bolivian deposits might supply the 
United States, but figures show that re- 
cent Bolivian production amounts to 
only between one-third and one-half of 
the normal American: consumption. 
Furthermore, these ores are shipped to 
the British Isles, where they are mixed 
with richer East Indian ores before 
smelting and refining. However, there 
are no technical difficulties which pre- 
vent the erection of American smelters. 
Recently, plans for a smelter and re- 
finery with a capacity of 18,000 tons 
were announced by the Secretary of 
Commerce. This plant is to be erected 
at some southern seaport with govern- 
ment financial assistance. 

The lack of domestic tin deposits is 
partly offset by scrap tin which can be 
recovered in sufficient quantities to meet 
the most pressing military needs. Sub- 
stitutes may reduce other demands for 
tin: for example, glass jars and lac- 
quered cans may replace tin cans; alu- 
minum foil may replace tin foil; gal- 
vanized iron may replace tin plate as 
a building material; roller and ball bear- 
ings may replace Babbitt metal (tin, 
antimony, and copper) used for bear- 
ings. i 

The shift to tin substitutes would 
cause considerable inconvenience, For 
example, glass bottles are heavier and 
more breakable than tin cans. The cre- 
ation of a national tin stock pile will, 
however, probably slow down the rate 
at which substitutions must be made if 
our tin imports are hampered. 


ALTERNATIVES FOR VEGETABLE 
PRODUCTS 


Since every Far Eastern environment 


is duplicated somewhere in the New 
World, it would appear simple to grow 
supplies of Far Eastern vegetable prod- 
ucts within this hemisphere. Unfor- 
tunately the labor and time elements 
discourage the use of this apparently 
easy solution. The large-scale produc- 
tion of rubber, abaca, jute, silk, kapok, 
quinine, and opium requires much time 
either to prepare the soil, to bring the 
plants to maturity, or to train the neces- 
sary specialized labor. To avoid the 
repetition of the same factors, the fol- 
lowing analysis will be limited to two 
of the Far Eastern vegetable products, 
abaca and rubber. 

Abaca (Manila hemp or fiber) can be 
easily cultivated wherever there is a 
moist, tropical climate combined with 
well-drained, fairly fertile soils. Pro- 
duction is limited to the Philippines be- 
cause only there are the natives accus- 
tomed to split the abaca stalks into 
strips and scrape away the pulp from 
the long fibers. ‘This labor has to be 
content with a low wage, for a day’s 
work will produce only ten to fifteen 
pounds of fiber. 

Abaca has been cultivated in Central 
America, but unless some form of me- 
chanical stripping is introduced, the cost 
of labor there makes production unprof- 
itable in normal times. Under the stress 
of a war emergency, abaca plantations 
cannot be made productive rapidly 
enough to be useful. Fortunately, by 
using warehouse stocks of rope and by 
substituting steel cables for rope wher- 
ever possible, most of the military needs 
for abaca can be met for several years. 

Rubber, on the other hand, enters so 
widely into American military and busi- 
ness life that a sudden shortage would 
dislocate the American defense economy. 
As mentioned above, the United States 
has for years been almost completely de- 
pendent on the production of the Far 
East. Thus, both from the standpoint 
of necessary consumption and of source 
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of supply, the rubber situation is more 
critical than that of any other com- 
modity discussed here. 

The usual commercial rubber tree, 
Hevea brasiliensis, can be raised under 
the American flag only in the Philip- 
pines. Guayule, a wild desert shrub 
found in Mexico and the Southwest, con- 
tains some low-grade rubber, but the 
total potential harvest of guayule rubber 
will supply only one-fiftieth of the 
American rubber demand. 

Brazil, the original home of commer- 
cial rubber trees, has extensive rubber 
lands in the Amazon Valley. Here are 
wild trees which if fully exploited might 
supply one-tenth of the American rubber 
requirements. Plantations such as the 
one already started by Henry Ford 
could be established there. However, 
such plantations must overcome the 
shortage of labor as well as the South 
American leaf disease. In any case, at 
least five years are needed to bring a 
rubber plantation into production. 
Hence Brazilian plantations can hardly 
aid in the present emergency. 

Scrap rubber can be reclaimed in 
quantities’ equal to one-fourth of the 
American demand. Unfortunately this 
scrap is not satisfactory for many arti- 
cles now manufactured with crude rub- 
ber—for example, tires. 

Synthetic rubber can be adapted to 
many more uses than scrap rubber. Its 
cost, however, restricts its use. In an 


emergency its production could be ex- 
panded, but at least a year would be 
necessary to bring additional factories 
into production. 

Thus it appears that, for emergencies, 
a stock pile is needed to supplement the 
Brazilian, guayule, and scrap supplies 
until synthetic rubber production can be 
expanded. Fortunately, the normal 
crude-rubber stocks in the United States 
represent three to six months’ normal 
consumption. , These commercial stocks 
are now being supplemented by a gov- 
ernment stock pile of 85,000 tons, which 
is about one-eighth of the annual Ameri- 
can consumption. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although the Far East is the principal 
source for the United States of such 
strategic raw materials as rubber, tin, 
abaca, and quinine, almost all these ma- 
terials can be obtained elsewhere in 
quantities sufficient for immediate 
American military needs. New sources 
of supply, scrap, synthetic products, and 
substitutes can replace these Far East- 
ern materials. However, such replace- 
ments would probably be extremely 
costly; furthermore, the changes in- 
volved would be considerable and can- 
not be made overnight or, in a few cases, 
within several years. Hence consider- 
able stock piles should be accumulated 
to prevent shortages during transition 
periods. 
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American-Japanese. Trade: Its Structure and 
Significance 


By WittiaAm W. Locxwoop 


N A world beset by two wars of rev- 
olutionary proportions, the facts of 
the past are a questionable guide to the 
future. This applies to the whole realm 
of international economic relations, now 
dominated largely by considerations of 
national military power. It is particu- 
larly true of trade between two coun- 
tries whose political relations are as close 
to the breaking point as are those of the 
United States and Japan. 

Nevertheless, a glance at the record 
may be instructive. Trade with Japan 
has hitherto constituted an outstanding 
share of America’s entire economic stake 
in the Far East. What is more, it has 
offered a striking demonstration of the 
productive possibilities of international 
trade. For not only has it given an am- 
bitious have-not nation access to the 
natural resources of her wealthiest 
neighbor; it has also been the principal 
means by which the tools and technol- 
ogy of Western industrialism have been 
used to create a new center of industrial 
power in the Orient—with revolutionary 
consequences for the whole Pacific area. 

During the past two decades, further- 
more, trade relations between the United 
States and Japan have reflected the two 
interrelated problems of the modern 
world: first, the great instability of the 
‘world’s economy, and second, the de- 
structive impact of war and preparation 
for war. 

Prior to 1937 the volume and the 
character of Japanese-American trade 
was determined primarily by the inter- 
play of economic forces between the two 
countries. Since then, military aims and 
activities have come to dominate the 
scene—above all, Japan’s war effort and 
her struggle to free herself from con- 


tinuing economic dependence in order to 
pursue her imperialist goals unhampered. 

Now the United States in turn is mo- 
bilizing her own resources in a gigantic 
arms program, Americans are also be- 
latedly awakening to full realization of 
the fact that continuing exports of war 
essentials to Japan have been simply 
arming Japan for purposes fundamen- 
tally hostile to their own interests. As 
a result, economic relations between the 
two countries increasingly take on the 
character of economic warfare—one as- 
pect of the gathering world-wide strug- 
gle. 


COLLAPSE OF THE AMERICAN SILK 
MARKET 


Looking back, it is apparent that 
Japan passed through a remarkable eco- 
nomic transformation in the decade end- 
ing 1936. Various factors contributed, 
but none more than the collapse of the 


‘American silk market in 1929. 
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Prior to that time it was the grow-. 
ing demand of American consumers for 
Japan’s one great raw material that 
built up the foreign trade, and hence the 
modern economy, of Japan. For years 
the United States had been Japan’s 
largest export customer. From 1924 to 
1928 her share of Japan’s total exports 
exceeded 40 per cent. Raw silk alone 
accounted for more than 80 per cent of 
American purchases, and silk fabrics an 
additional small amount. Through this 
expanding trade the United States ob- 
tained one of its chief raw materials and - 
thereby sustained the whole structure of 
Japanese agriculture and industry. 

From June 1929 to June 1931 the 
price of silk fell 60 per cent in Japan. 
By 1934 it had reached an even lower 
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level—less than a third of the price in 
1925. And this was no passing slump; 
silk was now forced to fight a losing 
battle with rayon. Fortunately, Japan 
was a have-not country with only one 
major raw material export. Had she 
had two, her plight would have been 
‘worse. Even so, the silk collapse, to- 
gether with a series of bumper rice 
crops and other difficulties, put Japanese 
agriculture in bankruptcy. It also pre- 
cipitated the collapse of the yen. 

The consequences are a familiar story. 

Currency depreciation launched an 
export boom in manufactures, notably 
cotton textiles and miscellaneous con- 
sumer goods, This continued at a head- 
long rate for six years. Rapid tech- 
nological progress and the pressure of an 
impoverished countryside on the wage 
level accelerated the boom. Far from 
being handicapped by lack of raw ma- 
terials, Japan now bought them abroad 
at depression lows. Further impetus to 
heavy industry came simultaneously 
from large-scale spending for armaments 
and capital construction in Manchukuo. 
By 1937, industrial production and ex- 
ports had doubled in volume as com- 
pared with 1928, and reflected a sig- 
nificant new diversification of the Japa- 
nese economy. 


THE CYCLE OF EVENTS 


The repercussions of this industrial 
spurt were felt around the world, not 
least in the United States. 

On the one hand, certain American 
industries, especially cotton textiles, felt 
the pressure of intensified competition 
in foreign and domestic markets. Im- 
ports from Japan continued to be domi- 
nated by noncompetitive foodstuffs and 
raw materials, with silk still contribut- 
ing 55 per cent of the total in 1936. 
After 1932, however, American buyers 
flocked to Japan for increasing amounts 
of cheap consumer goods, notably cot- 


ton textiles, straw hats, pottery, canned 
fish, electric lamps, and dolls and toys. 
It was the appearance of these goods 
on American store counters in increasing 
quantities that brought the outcry 
against the “Japanese trade menace” 
after 1934. Though the amounts con- 
tinued small, indeed often microscopic, 
the rate of increase was astonishing. 
The Administration dealt gingerly with 
the problem. Political relations with 
Japan were already strained, and to pile 
new restrictions on the already formid- 
able tariff barrier seemed clearly at odds 
with the trade agreements program. 
Here and there, however, the Adminis- 
tration felt compelled to plug up holes 
in the existing structure of protection. 
These measures, together with export 
control in Japan, served eventually to 
put the brake on further sharp increases. 
More significant economically were 
the repercussions of Japan’s industrial 
boom on American exports. If some 
American producers felt the pinch of 
Japanese competition, others in far 
greater degree found a rapidly expand- 
ing market after 1932. Japan’s growing 
exports of cotton goods and other manu- 
factures to the markets of the world re- 
quired increasing purchases of raw ma- 
terials and equipment. For much of 
this material she turned to the United 
States. Paradoxically, therefore, Japan 
came to buy more from the United 
States because, with the fall of silk ex- 
ports after 1929, she was able to sell less. 
The notable item, of course, was raw 
cotton for the expanding textile industry. 
Japan now became the largest foreign 
consumer of American cotton, taking as 
much as a quarter of American exports 
from 1931 to 1936. Even in the latter 
year, when recovery and restrictionist 
policies in the United States were begin- 
ning to show their effects, Japan still de- 
rived 39 per cent of her total supply 
from this source. 
In addition, Japan’s industrial ad- 
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vance brought increasing shipments of 
American wood pulp; iron, steel, and 
copper products; machinery and auto- 
mobiles and parts. Particularly after 
1934 this trade reflected her forced- 
draft expansion of metallurgical, engi- 
neering, and chemical industries—the 
base of her armament program. Imports 
of foodstuffs and certain types of indus- 
trial equipment declined as she moved 
towards greater self-sufficiency. But in 
many lines demand outran the expan- 
sion of output, and new needs for Ameri- 
can products multiplied. As a result, 
Japan’s trade balance with the United 
States turned heavily against her, while 
for the rest of the world it moved in the 
opposite direction. The cycle of events 
which had begun with the collapse of 
the American silk market was complete. 


CO-OPERATION OR CONFLICT? 


The details of this prewar period are 
of only historical interest today, so revo- 
lutionary are the changes being wrought 
by the present conflict; but it is impor- 
tant to understand the main essentials, 
for they illuminate the continuing, long- 
term problem of economic relations be- 
tween the United States and an indus- 
trializing Orient. 

Until 1937 Japan was making sub- 
stantial progress in solving her popula- 
tion problem by the only type of eco- 
nomic program which has yet offered 
any promise of achieving that end: in- 
dustrialization based on a world market. 
This economic growth was focused in the 
main on those industries in which her 
resources and aptitudes gave her a natu- 
ral advantage. State encouragement of 
strategic heavy industries was of military 
importance, but economically marginal. 

Neither the high protection practiced 
in the United States and elsewhere, in- 
cluding Japan herself, nor Japan’s mili- 
tary adventures on the continent prior 
to 1937 succeeded in frustrating this de- 
velopment; and there is conclusive evi- 


dence that the policy paid dividends in 
the form of rising national income and 
wealth. Despite Japan’s rapidly grow- 
ing population, the four decades ending 
in 1936 brought a very substantial 
amelioration in the standard of living 
of the Japanese peasant and worker. 
Trade with the United States played an 
important role from the beginning, be- 
cause of the size of the American market 
and the variety of American resources. 

For America, too, this development 
brought substantial gains. In 1936 
Japan ranked below only Canada and 
the United Kingdom in United States 
foreign trade. She took half of all 
United States exports to Asia—as much 
as the whole continent of South America. 
In return, she supplied a number of in- 
dustrial materials, notably raw silk. In 
addition, as far as the American tariff 
permitted, she furnished a wide variety 
of such manufactured articles as serve 
the needs particularly of low income 
groups and yet are expensive to produce 
in the United States because they re- 
quire much hand labor. 

The economies of the two countries 
had long been fundamentally comple- 
mentary rather than competitive, so 
great was the contrast between them. 
In the early thirties Japan’s industrial- 
ization began to introduce competitive 
elements, but not to the point where any 
serious dislocation was in prospect pro- 
viding the process went ahead in an or- 
derly fashion and in a time of reasonable 
prosperity. 

What made for conflict was the sud- 
den shift in competitive relationships 
brought about by the collapse of the yen, 
and the fact that Japan’s export boom 
developed in a depression-ridden world 
of shrunken markets. Yet the experi- 
ence did not demonstrate that Japan’s 
emergence as an industrial power was an 
economic misfortune for other industrial 
nations as long as it followed peaceful 
lines. For the United States especially, 
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the contrary was true. It did demon- 
strate, however, the necessity for some 
degree of co-operative regulation to mod- 
erate the dislocations which result from 
the rapid industrialization of a populous 
Oriental nation lacking the basic essen- 
tials of industrial self-sufficiency. 


IMPERIALISTIC AIMS 


For the present, this issue is super- 
seded by others far more pressing. The 
basic implications of Japan’s pre-1937 
economic development were never ac- 
ceptable to her military leaders, who 
re-established themselves in power af- 
ter 1931. Her remarkable trade boom, 
which doubled her exports in the space 
of six years, provided a welcome addi- 
tion to her industrial might; but it also 
signified a degree of overseas dependence 
fundamentally dangerous to a program 
of empire-building in East Asia. 

In a supreme effort to carve out such 
an empire, Japan has now rejected those 
features of her former national policy 
largely responsible for her economic 
growth. For almost four years she has 
been waging war in China, all the while 
intensifying preparations for wider-rang- 
ing aggression, and with apparent dis- 
regard for every economic consideration 
except military potential. The result is 
a degree of war expenditure, uneconomic 
investment, and structural dislocation of 
her civilian economy and trade such as 
to jeopardize the whole future of her na- 
tional economy and standard of living. 

From the American viewpoint, the 
economic consequences show clearly the 
fallacy of the argument that the busi- 
nesslike thing to do was to back Japan 
as “a stabilizing force in East Asia”; 
for Japan’s war has not only thrown 
large sections of China into economic 
chaos and threatened to do the same in 
Southeast Asia, but has also played 
havoc with her own economy. 

This, indeed, is the chief economic 
loss to the United States, aside from the 


incalculable costs of the whole world 
crisis which Japan has now helped to 
precipitate. Industry, trade, and finance 
in Japan have been strait-jacketed for 
war purposes; resources of capital and 
labor have been subject to unending 
drain; and every ounce of effort not re- 
quired for direct war purposes has been 
poured into an industrial construction 
program in Japan and Manchukuo dic- 
tated by military and political, rather 
than economic, considerations. The 
costs have been prodigious; the future 
economic gains, save for certain tech- 
nological advances, are wholly prob- 
lematical. 


TRADE SINCE 1937 


Japan’s trade with the United States 
since 1937 reflects this distortion and 
misdirection of resources all too clearly. 
Her exports have been better sustained 
than one might perhaps have expected. 
American purchases from Japan came to 
157,000,000 in 1940 as compared with 
$173,000,000 in 1936. The shrinkage 
would have been much greater had it not 
been for higher prices in 1940 and a rise 
of approximately 20 per cent in indus- 
trial activity and factory pay rolls in the 
United States. As it was, most items 
tended to decline in quantity. Wartime 
shortages of skilled labor and materials 
made it impossible for Japan’s export 
industries to hold their own. Much less 
could they capitalize on the opportunity 
presented by the cutting off of European 
shipments of textiles, pottery, toys, and 
other articles to the United States. 

Price-raising efforts supported the 
value of silk exports, still two-thirds of 
total American purchases from Japan 
in 1940. Actual consumption in the 
United States, however, was the lowest 
in twenty years, and stocks reached 
alarming proportions. Having already 
been largely displaced by rayon in the 
broad-goods field, silk now faced the 
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new threat of nylon hosiery. The new 
fiber was already filling over 10 per cent 
of the requirements of full-fashioned 
hosiery mills by the end of the year. Its 
output was expected to quadruple by 
the spring of 1942. 

One other commodity, not recorded in 
the trade statistics, has been shipped in 
huge quantities since 1937. This is gold. 
In the years 1937—40 the United States 
received $693,000,000 of gold from 
Japan, as compared with $645,000,000 
of merchandise. ‘Thus the American 
market for this precious metal supplied 
Japan with a larger amount of dollar 
exchange for the prosecution of the war 
in China than all other American pur- 
chases of goods put together. 

In the export trade, likewise, the ef- 
fects of Japan’s war effort are strikingly 
in evidence. Acute exchange difficulties 
have compelled her increasingly to con- 
fine purchases from the United States to 
items essential to armament and heavy 
industry and to the export industries 
which in turn furnish additional supplies 
of foreign exchange. By 1940, American 
shipments of raw cotton, tobacco, wood 
pulp, lumber, fertilizer materials, tin 
plate, and automobiles had all registered 
marked declines from pre-Incident levels. 

On the other hand, war demands and 
the expansion of strategic industries in 
Japan necessitated increased purchases 
from the United States of crude oil, 
gasoline, and lubricating oil; iron and 
steel products; copper, lead, and alumi- 
num; cattle hides; and machine tools. 
The United States has been the chief 
supplier of most of Japan’s imported es- 
sentials of war, especially since the out- 
break of war in Europe. By 1940, oil 
products, metals, and metalworking 
equipment made up more than two- 
thirds of total American sales ($227,- 
000,000) to Japan, as contrasted with 
less than one-third in 1936. Cotton 
shipments, by comparison, had dropped 
62 per cent in volume and now ac- 


counted for only 13 per cent of the value 
of total exports. 


RESTRICTIONS ON WAR ESSENTIALS 


During the first three years of the 
Sino-Japanese war the United States 
Government took little action to re- 
strict the flow of war materials to Japan, 
despite mounting public resentment over 
the policy of Japan in China. Alarm 
over Japanese aggression increased 
rapidly, however, following the Japanese 
move into French Indo-China and the 
signing of the new Axis pact last Sep- 
tember. Now it became plain beyond 
argument that Japan’s ambitions ex- 
tended to Southeast Asia as well as to 
China, and threatened the whole Ameri- 
can stake in the western and southern 
Pacific. 

At the same time, the United States 
herself embarked upon a feverish pro- 
gram of national defense and aid to 
Great Britain. The case for export re- 
striction as a weapon of Far Eastern 
policy was now reinforced by the urgent 
necessities of economic mobilization. 
Under the National Defense Act of July 
2, 1940, the United States Government 
has proceeded step by step in recent 
months to extend licensing control to a 
number of war essentials being shipped 
to Japan, including iron and steel goods, 
nonferrous metals, machine tools, and 
oil products. 

These export restrictions, detailed in 
Robinson Newcomb’s article in this vol- 
ume, were beginning to show results by 
the end of the year. Short of a radical 
change in the political outlook, there 
seems little doubt that they will be ex- 
tended further. Their restrictive effect 
on Japanese-American trade will also be 
reinforced, in all probability, by the 
growing economic exhaustion of Japan. 

The immediate prospect, therefore, is 
for a sharp decline in American exports, 
if not their complete cessation as a re- 
sult of open hostilities. Needless to say, 
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this shrinkage of trade will injure Japan 
far more than the United States, for the 
yen bloc falls far short of meeting 
Japan’s basic requirements, and she will 
be hard put to find alternative sources of 


supply. 
THe DISTANT PROSPECT 


For the present, then, it is the ex- 
igencies of war that control the situa- 
tion. The prospect for the more distant 
future is bound up with the outcome of 
the present conflict and the character of 
the postwar settlement. 

If Japan stays in China and perhaps 
extends her “New Order” to Southeast 
Asia as well, there is little hope for a 
satisfactory revival of America’s trans- 
pacific trade. The national security of 
the United States will dictate serious ef- 
forts to eliminate dependence on im- 
ports of strategic materials from Asia, 
which furnished 75 per cent of the total 
in 1939, (This will not be difficult in 
the case of Japan proper, for only raw 
silk is involved, and the amount required 
for military purposes is small.) The 
market for American goods will tend to 
be restricted not only by Japan’s mo- 
nopolistic policies but even more by the 
impoverishment of Japan and the oc- 
cupied territories; for this is the almost 
certain consequence of Japan’s continued 
efforts to dominate China and her south- 
ern neighbors by military means—wit- 
ness the chaos in North China after 
three and a half years of Japanese oc- 
cupation. 

For the United States, such losses are 
by no means insupportable. For Japan, 
the costs of dwindling trade with the 
United States are far more serious, both 
qualitatively and quantitatively. In her 
case it is a matter not only of a basic 
need for foreign trade in general: she 
has a special need for access to the mar- 
kets and resources of the nation which 
has 40 per cent of the world’s national 
income, 40 per cent of its industrial pro- 


duction, and an industrial technology 
far superior to her own. 

This is not contradicted by the fact 
that Japan has achieved a remarkable 
industrial advance during the past dec- 
ade. In many respects this has altered 
her trading requirements, but it has also 
multiplied them far beyond what any 
East Asiatic bloc under military exploi- 
tation can satisfy. It is the tragedy of 
Japan that her present leaders have be- 
trayed the interests of their people by 
revolting against the only type of inter- 
national economic order in which a coun- 
try like Japan can prosper. 

If the time ever comes to rebuild the 
trade of the Pacific on a basis of peace 
and political security, the prospects of 
success will turn largely on relations be- 
tween Japan and the United States. In 
many respects Japan is the natural in- 
dustrial leader of East Asia. She might 
still have that leadership if she would 
divorce it from political ambitions. If a 
newly constituted Japan should apply it 
to expanding the economy of the Far 
East, instead of to all-round impoverish- 
ment as at present, there would be no 
question, too, but profitable opportuni- 
ties would present themselves for West- 
ern participation as well. Especially 
would this opportunity be open to the 
United States, because of her varied re- 
sources and technology, and because she 
is the only power that can conceivably 
emerge from the present wars in a po- 
sition to finance large international re- 
construction programs. 

The economic argument for so doing 
may not seem impressive today. Pres- 
ent conditions compel attention pri- 
marily not to hypothetical future gains 
in the economic realm but to the im- 
mediate realities of national defense and 
political security. It would be short- 
sighted, however, not to realize that any 
permanent political settlement in the 
Pacific is also bound up with some such 
program. Given such striking inequali- 
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ties in the ratio of population to re- 
sources, it is difficult to conceive of any 
enduring peace in that area not accom- 
‘panied by economic expansion on an in- 
ternational basis. 

The broad interests of the United 
States argue, therefore, for a consider- 


able effort ultimately to achieve this aim. 
Her power to cripple Japanese militar- 
ism today is matched by her power to 
relieve economic pressures once that 
militarism is defeated. This is the sig- 
nificant fact in American economic re- 
lations with Japan. 
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The Philippines: Asset or Liability? 
By Paur V. MCNUTT 


T HAS been forty-three years since 
Admiral Dewey stood on the bridge 
of his flagship and, in a quiet voice, gave 
his now famous order—‘You may fire 
when ready, Gridley!” And there are 
times now when, judging from appear- 
ances, the comprehension of millions of 
Americans of the development of the 
economic and political life of the Philip- 
pines seems limited to the spectacular 
stories describing the capture of Manila 
by the cruisers of Dewey’s fleet. 
Actually, Dewey’s command went fur- 
ther than the effects of his fleet’s thun- 
derous salvos upon the Spanish fleet and 
the ancient fortress at Cavite Point on 
that memorable May Day, 1898. It 
presaged thé advancement of this Na- 
tion into the role of a ranking Asiatic 
power by the extension of its frontiers 
six thousand miles farther westward. It 
added another chapter to this country’s 
rise to a great power in world affairs. 
It marked another epoch in our long his- 
tory of pushing forward the frontiers of 
the Republic, of setting far-off points to 
be reached and distant aspirations to be 
achieved. 


DEFENSE OF OurR PACIFIC INTERESTS 


However, later, while the United 
States was acquitting itself of its hu- 
manitarian task in the Philippines, we 
were adamant in our faith that the tre- 
mendous sweep of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans guaranteed our national se- 
curity from foreign invaders. The 
Nation, therefore, entered into treaty 
agreements that precluded it from forti- 
fying the new frontier. Perhaps one 
reason for this is that these compacts 
were ratified before the tempo of world 
affairs was stepped up to a faster beat; 
before modern methods of transporta- 
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tion and communication were developed 
to draw the boundaries and the common 
interests of all countries closer together. 
But those treaties are forever a part of 
that chapter of our history devoted to 
peace and good will toward mankind. 

Erection of fortifications in the Philip- 
pines and the neighboring island of 
Guam is now being urged to prevent 
them from being seized and used against 
the United States in like manner as this 
country took them by force—and by the 
payment of $20,000,000—from Spain as 
spoils of war. To back up our status 
as an Asiatic power, the bulk of our 
powerful fleet has been shifted from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Even more re- 
cently this Government has announced 
that a fleet train—a flotilla used to sup- - 
ply fighting ships—has been greatly 
augmented so that the fleet can operate 
in Philippine waters. Other signs are 
multiplying that the United States 
means business in defending its interests 
in the Orient—all of this in the face of 
repeated warnings from our neighbor 
Japan. 3 

Last September that country entered 
into a ten-year economic-political pact 
with Germany and Italy. In doing so, 
it pledged that if the United States 
should become enmeshed in the present 
war on the side of Great Britain, the 
Nipponese fleet would give us battle to 
determine, perhaps for all time, the bal- 
ance of power in the Pacific. In De- 
cember, Yosuke Matsuoka, Japanese 
Foreign Minister and a graduate of the 
University of Oregon, reasserted this 
warning by emphasizing, oddly enough, 
that the end result of a war between his 
nation and the United States would be 
“Armageddon and the total destruction 
of our culture and civilization.” 

Mr. Matsuoka knows the American 
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people. He fully understands the art of 
propaganda—the strategy of terror. He 
should know that the United States has 
consistently sought to have and to main- 
tain friendly relations with Japan—as 
well as with all countries in the Far 
East, in Latin America, in Europe, and 
in the whole world—on the basis of 
sound fundamental principles and of 
fair and time-proved policies, No 
doubt Mr. Matsuoka realizes that it has 
become increasingly difficult to maintain 
such a relationship with the militaristic 
Tokyo government. But the Japanese 
Foreign Minister knows that in the pres- 
ence of that fact there are some Ameri- 
cans who have from time to time during 
recent years, and more especially during 
recent months, advocated that their 
Government change its policies, that we 
forget about principles, that we abandon 
certain of our possessions—particularly 
the Philippine Islands—and forgo cer- 
tain objectives, in order to appease Ja- 
pan. The message of the American- 
educated son of Nippon was designed 
for the ears of those who believe in 
hemispheric isolation. 

What changes could the United States 
make, what could it abandon, that 
would increase the measure of its secur- 
ity? Would abandonment of its support 
of the principle of equity and fair deal- 
ing toward all nations promote the peo- 
ples best interests? Would it make 
the country more secure? Should the 
United States think only on the menace 
in the Atlantic and pay no attention 
whatsoever to the menace in the Pacific? 

Abandoning our position in Asiatic 
waters to appease a foreign nation would 
more than seriously impair our prestige 
as a world power. And to build a wall 
around the New World would mean an 
economic upheaval in this country as 
great’ as that produced by war itself, 
with this difference—wars are brought 
to an end, whereas this process of isola- 
tion would wreck our economy to such 


an extent that it could not be repaired 
for a generation or more. 

Despite the Nipponese threat, the 
United States does not believe that it 
will have to fight Japan. This optimism 
is based on the success of China’s strug- 
gle for survival. For America, the Sino- 
Japanese war now assumes the character 
of a preliminary action on the outer 
defense line of the Philippines, and 
hence becomes inseparable from our 
hope for peace. Therefore, all economic 
help given to China now means the 
inherent strengthening of our own outer 
defenses. 


IMPLICATIONS OF PHILIPPINE 
INDEPENDENCE 


Recent developments in world affairs 
have given many Filipino leaders an ob- 
ject lesson and much food for thought. 
Many of them have come to realize that 
their complete independence on July 4, 
1946, under the terms of the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act, however attractive from 
a spiritual viewpoint, may mean a mere 
trade of sovereignties. Many of the 
natives are unfortunately resigned to 
this possibility. And if this becomes a 
reality, Japan militarists would act, so 
thinks the average Filipino, as they have 
acted in China and Manchuria. This 
would mean the establishment of a ruth- 
less dictatorship aimed at the extermina- 
tion of all freedom of thought and 
action. Philippine utilities, communica- 
tions, mining, transport, and shipping 
would become operated by Japanese, for 
Japanese profit exclusively. 

The possible alternative to these pos- 
sible developments clearly resolves it- 
self into continued American union with 
the Philippines, military, economic, and 
political—not indissolubly so, but until 
such time as the Filipinos are capable of 
successfully manning their own inner de- 
fenses alone. ' 

Shorn of the Philippines and Guam, 
American sea power ebbs. To the 
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United States, six thousand miles would 
mean the difference between a navy 
capable of fulfilling all its assigned func- 
tions, and one limited to coast defense 
work, It would also mean that we 
would leave a barrier reef of islands 
from Kamchatka to Borneo—a barrier 
that would intervene between the United 
States and the continent of Asia. In 
foreign hands, this barrier could block 
our trade and intercourse with China 
and the Dutch East Indies. With- 
drawal from the Philippines would very 
definitely once and for all time resolve 
our claims of freedom of the seas and 
freedom of the air. 

Included in the trade passing through 
the waters commanded by the strategic 
position of the Philippines are six of the 
seventeen “strategic materials” essential 
to our national defense program. Brit- 
ish Malaya provides the bulk of the tin 
for food-canning industries—and armies, 
as ever, march upon their stomachs; the 
Far East provides practically all of the 
rubber for the tires upon which modern 
armies travel and for gas masks; more 
than 50 per cent of the tungsten, indis- 
pensable in the manufacture of guns, 
shells, and armor plate; all of the qui- 
nine; and most of the silk needed for 
gunpowder bags and parachutes. Near- 
by India is the principal source of mica, 
with its many irreplaceable uses in elec- 
trical equipment, such as radios and 
spark plugs. The Philippine Islands 
themselves produce most of the manila 
fiber used for maritime purposes, and 
have large deposits of two other stra- 
tegic materials—manganese and chro- 
mium. 


Happy POSITION OF THE PHILIPPINES 


While the Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse are riding at this very hour 
over a large area of the Far East, the 
Philippine Islands are the only happy 
place in the unhappy Orient. It is 
one place where decency, democracy, 


and peace still reign; where the orderly 
processes of self-government have a 
chance to develop; where the peculiar 
culture of America holds forth the torch 
of liberty and the doctrine of the love 
of one’s fellow man. 

Today, the Filipinos enjoy the high- 
est wages and the best standard of living 
in the Far East. The deadly tropical 
diseases——smallpox, cholera, bubonic 
plague—-which long decimated the popu- 
lation, have been wiped out. Thousands 
of miles of good highways have been 
built and are maintained. Bridges have 
replaced bamboo rafts. The budget is 
balanced. Taxes are among the lowest 
in the world. The reserve behind the 
currency is 100 per cent. The national 
debt is less than $2.00 per capita. 
Schools and hospitals dot the jungle and 
the plain. 

This work is a monumenti to American 
idealism and enterprise—a living monu- 
ment of millions rescued from tyranny, 
rebellion, ignorance, poverty, and dis- 
ease, and set upon the path of free gov- 
ernment, peace, education, prosperity, 
and health. No other nation in the 
world can boast of so grand a monu- 
ment. 

With the best of intentions, ever anx- 
ious to improve the ways and means, 
the spirit and conscience, of colonial 
enterprise, the American regime followed 
two policies. 


AMERICAN POLITICAL POLICY 


First is the political side. From 1898 
to 1913 the Filipinos were prepared for 
self-government. While the word “in- 
dependence” seems not to have been 
officially used, our own Declaration of 
Independence was read aloud to them. 
Our school teachers taught their pupils 
to recite Patrick Henry’s ‘Give me lib- 
erty or give me death.” No effort was 
made to “doctor” history. The Fili- 
pinos were indoctrinated with our own 
great epic. But, more substantially, a 
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wide suffrage was established; natives 
were appointed as town mayors and pro- 
vincial governors. They were practi- 
cally forced to take posts in their own 
government. 

In 1916 a full scheme of self-govern- 
ment on the American two-party model 
was established. This was done with a 
promise of future independence, and ex- 
cept for the highest executive and the 
highest judges, the whole political or- 
ganization was placed in native hands. 
Where and when they failed, they were 
taught to remedy their mistakes. 

From some 65,000 American soldiers 
and 5,000 American civil employees in 
1900, the roll has been cut until there 
remains now a garrison of fewer than 
5,000 American soldiers, and only about 
100 American civil employees. Thus, 
with excellent good grace and speed, 
Americans and Filipinos proceeded, 
through participation and partnership, 
until an autonomous commonwealth was 
evolved and a definite date of independ- 
ence was set. 


AMERICAN Economic Poticy 


Next is the economic policy. The 
Philippines were not at first brought into 
our own customs and tariff area. There 
was a ten-year promise in the Treaty 
of Paris to grant Spain the same Philip- 
pine trade privileges of which we might 
avail ourselves. This, together with the 
most-favored-nation clause in treaties 
with still other nations, enabling them 
to claim any Philippine trade privileges 
that we might grant Spain, prevented us 
from extending special privileges to 
American goods in the Philippines until 
1909. We did, however, grant Philip- 
pine goods the moderate advantage of 
a 25 per cent discount on our import 
duties. This period, 1899 to 1909, may 
be termed an era of independent econ- 
omy. The Philippines traded with other 
countries to as great an extent as they 
did with us, and their trade was in close 


balance. There was a slow but steady 
development based largely on an indige- 
nous economy. 

When 1909 came around and America 
was released from its obligation to 
Spain, the policy of an independent 
economy was changed to one of a com- 
plementary economy. The Congress 
adopted the policy of limited free trade 
between the United States and the Phil- 
ippines. The goods of both areas were 
freely traded, except that the quantities 
of sugar and tobacco products that could 
enter the United States free of duty 
were strictly limited. These were the 
only two commodities produced in the 
Philippines at that time, which threat- 
ened to become competitive with Ameri- 
can production. The plan was to create 
an ‘economic couple” between the 
motherland and the colony in such man- 
ner that both would prosper and neither 
be damaged. The arrangement was fair 
and wholesome. Both American and 
Filipino producers and laborers pros- 
pered. ; 

It is to be regretted that this policy 
of a complementary economy was not 
continued for long. In 1913 the Con- 
gress removed the limitations on sugar 
and tobacco and granted unlimited free 
trade between the United States and the 
Philippines. This fact and the height- 
ened demands of war resulted in an 
overwhelming development of the pro- 
duction of sugar, coconut oil, and other 
commodities, which after the war came 
into competition with the normal supply 
of like commodities produced in the con- 
tinental United States. Thus, the pe- 
riod from 1913 to 1934 is termed one 
of competitive economy. Philippine in- 
dustry and government revenue were di- 
rected into artificial trade channels— 
artificial, because the trade was sup- 
ported only by the fact that Philippine 
goods entered the American market free 
and there commanded a high price, and 
because we imposed high tariffs on the 
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importation of similar goods from other 
countries. 

So far as actual dollars and cents go, 
it was a halcyon time for the Philip- 
pines. Trade doubled, trebled, quad- 
rupled. The balance of trade with for- 
eign countries was negative, but that 
with the United States was great enough 
to wipe out all losses and to provide in 
some years a new favorable balance be- 
tween 40 and 50 million dollars—an 
amount about double the public debt of 
the Philippines, equal to one and a half 
times the annual budget, and almost 
equal to the average annual circulation 
of money in the Islands. 


As AFFECTING THE UNITED STATES 


The profit has not been all on one 
side. American export business to the 
Islands has flourished. It has risen 
steadily and the Philippines have come 
to be the seventh best customer of the 
United States, purchasing from 60 to 
70 per cent of their requirements from 
America. The Islands are America’s 
largest export market for wheat, flour, 
butter, condensed milk, cotton cloth, 
galvanized iron sheets, and a host of 
other items. Their consumption pref- 
erences have been pretty thoroughly 
Americanized. 

But a problem has arisen, which we 
alone can solve. We brought the Is- 
Jands through progressive steps to the 
verge of political independence. On the 
one hand we sought to sever the ties; 
on the other, we chained them ever 
closer to us. 

This problem arose from the insistent, 
repeated requests of the Filipino lead- 
ers during the 1920’s and 1930's, for 
us to fix an early date for independence 
—but for independence with a continua- 
tion, at least in part and for a consid- 
erable time, of the economic protection 
granted them. They also wanted neu- 
tralization, or better, American military 
protection if they could have it. Here 


at home, groups representing American 
producers and investors, who found 
duty-free Philippine products in com- 
petition with their own products, quickly 
took advantage of the desire of the Fili- 
pino leaders, brought pressure to bear 
on general policy, and aided materially 
in obtaining for the Philippines the fixed 
date of independence but without eco- 
nomic protection thereafter. 

In bringing this about, there were off- 
setting American advantages which were 
not properly presented to the people. 
For example, the annual value of to- 
bacco and tobacco machinery which we 
sell to the Philippines generally equals, 
and sometimes exceeds, the value of 
cigars which we buy from them. The 
annual value of the farm products— 
wheat flour, condensed milk, dairy and 
meat procucts—which American farm- 
ers sell tc the Philippines exceeds the 
value of Philippine coconut oil sold for 
use in margarine. Philippine sugar has 
never replaced an ounce of beet sugar. 

This is the story of the Philippine 
market: (1) friendliest, most adaptable 
to United States products, standards, 
specifications, and promotional ideas; 
(2) no blocked money, no quotas, no 
exchange difficulties; (3) best market 
for United States cotton textiles; (4) 
seventh best United States export cus- 
tomer-——improving every year—capable 
of doubling its purchases of United 
States goods in time; (5) no real com- 
petition with American labor, since the 
labor factor integral in the value of 
United States manufactured products is 
many times greater than the labor factor 
in the raw agricultural products bought 
from the Philippines; (6) business on 
a buy-and-sell basis; no loans or bond 
issues for purchase funds; no defaults, 
discounts, devaluations, or confiscations. 

It would be well to correct some mis- 
conceptions concerning American-Philip- 
pine trade—misconceptions which have 
been widely accepted in spite of their 
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inaccuracies. Many business men have 
looked at the gross statistics of Ameri- 
can-Philippine trade (example, for the 
year 1937) and have said: $126,057 ,000 
worth of goods imported from the Phil- 
ippines (exclusive of gold); sales to the 
Philippines of $85,028,000; ergo, $41,- 
029,000 lost. 

Even some so-called trade experts 
have said that this situation was a ca- 
lamity; that the United States would 
gain if it ceased trading with the Philip- 
pines altogether. They have mistaken 
arithmetic for economics. 


NEGATIVE BALANCES 


While the United States has long been 
able to report a favorable balance in its 
overseas trade with all nations, there 
has never been a year when trade with 
certain countries did not result in a 
negative balance. United States trade 
figures for 1937 show: balance with 
Brazil, negative in amount of $52,000,- 
000, or 28 per cent of total trade—rea- 
son, coffee; balance with Chile, negative 
$22,000,000, or 31 per cent of total 
trade—reason, nitrates; balance with 
Cuba, negative $56,000,000, or 23 per 
cent of total trade—treason, sugar. 

Again, going to that part of the world 
in which the Philippines are situated, 
balance with British India, negative 
$60,000,000, or 40 per cent of total 
trade; balance with British East Indies 
(Malaya), negative $226,000,000, or 92 
per cent of total trade—reason, rubber 
and tin; balance with the Dutch East 
Indies, negative $90,000,000, or 64 per 
cent of total trade—reason, vegetable oil 
and rubber; balance with our East In- 
dies, the Philippines, negative $41,000,- 
000, or 19 per cent of total trade—rea- 
son, vegetable oils and sugar. 

Thus it seems that critics of negative 
balances might find a dozen examples 
more “horrible” than the Philippines. 
Follow the theory of these critics, stop 
trading wherever we have repeated nega- 


tive balances, and what will have been 
accomplished? ‘This much, we do know, 
would happen: Not a few workmen 
would join the relief rolls for want of 
employment; we would have to do with- 
out tea or coffee; we would use iron tires 
on our automobiles; we would cut down 
on the use of soap and sugar. 

If we accept the only common-sense 
interpretation of trade between two 
countries—‘‘purchasing what you need, 
but have not, and selling what you have, 
but do not need”—trade between the 
United States and the Philippines, as it 
has developed under free-trade provi- 
sions, can be shown to be wholly normal 
and mutually advantageous. In this 
day, when the United States seeks a 
market for surplus goods, this trade 
should be maintained. It can be main- 
tained through appropriate legislative 
action. 


SOLUTION OF THE PHILIPPINE PROBLEM 


The United States wishes to solve the 
Philippine problem in fairness to all— 
we wish to solve it just as we wish to 
solve our own domestic problems. It 
can be solved. 

On the political side, our flag and sov- 
ereignty should remain, allowing to the 
Philippines every ounce of domestic au- 
tonomy they can absorb, holding in our 
own hands foreign affairs, tariffs, immi- 
gration, currency, and public debt— 
scarcely more than marks of the neces- 
sary reservation of dominion. We must 
feel free, in case of any crisis, to help to 
preserve the democratic basis of the 
Philippine Government. 

On the economic side, we should from 
time to time give the Philippines the 
best trade deal we can without injuring 
our domestic producers. We must ad- 
mit the possibility of competition. The 
present quantity quotas on sugar, coco- 
nut oil, and cordage should be retained, 
and if other or new commodities come 
into competition with home-side prod- 
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ucts, they should be restricted by means 
of quotas. Our aim should be to assist 
with capital and men, with good will 
and such preferences as we can afford, 
the return to a complementary and re- 


‘ ciprocal economy between the United 


States and the Philippines. 

Without too great a loss of time and 
with the co-operation of the leaders 
among the Filipinos, we should proceed 


to a realistic re-examination of the needs 
of these people and the long-range in- 
terests of ourselves. If this study 
should result in a policy of a permanent 
political and economic relationship with 
the Philippines, it must be because the 
Filipinos want it and because it is in 
line with our national objectives. Amer- 
ica will not impose her sovereignty by 
force upon any people. 
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The Philippines at the Threshold of Independence 


By Josera RALSTON HAYDEN 


S THE Philippines, a possession of 
the United States for more than 
forty years, approaches the status of in- 
dependent statehood, it is confronted 
with world conditions which render un- 
certain the future of every member of 
the family of nations. Changes in the 
underlying factors which affect the plan 
for the establishment of an independent 
Philippine Republic in 1946 have al- 
ready made the execution of that pro- 
gram more difficult and hazardous. Five 
years hence, the kind of world in which 
the Philippines has been preparing to 
live may no longer exist. A brief sur- 
vey of the Philippine Commonwealth at 
midpassage and of the possible bearing 
of the Philippines on American-Japanese 
relations, therefore, had best deal with 
fundamental matters. 

Of significance in this trying period 
of uncertainty is the fact that thus far 
the Filipino people have stood fast in 
their determination to carry through the 
political program of the Independence 
Act of 1934. “Realistic re-examination” 
of the plan for final separation of the 
Philippines from the United States in 
1946, dramatically proposed by United 
States High Commissioner Paul V. 
McNutt, has informally proceeded for 
two and a half years. A trial balloon 
organization, headed by one of the most 
admirable Filipinos in public life, has 
brought local support to the movement. 
Yet on January 31, 1941, President 
Manuel L. Quezon concluded his annual 
message to the National Assembly with 
these words: 


In the midst of this great crisis, our duty 
is clear. By a solemn covenant with Amer- 
ica, the advent of our national independ- 
ence is assured. We must prepare for it; 
we must not procrastinate; we must not 


falter. Trusting in Divine Providence, we 
must move forward firmly and coura- 
geously to achieve our long-cherished ideal 
—the establishment of the Philippine Re- 
public—-and to secure for our people pros- 
perity, happiness and freedom under the 
shelter of peace and democracy. 


The cynic may regard as mutually ex- 
clusive the two goals set for his country 
by President Quezon: the early estab- 
lishment of an independent Philippine 
Republic and the securing of peace, 
prosperity, happiness, and freedom for 
the Filipino people. It is possible, too, 
that this adherence to the program of 
independence in 1946 was expressed, in 
part at any rate, for political purposes 
at home and in the United States. Yet 
he underestimates the enduring power 
of Philippine nationalism who thinks 
that the Filipinos as a whole are at pres- 
ent prepared to defer the realization of 
their national ideal, even in the face of 
the dangers with which they are sur- 
rounded. The existence of this deep 
sentiment is an imponderable fact which 
the Filipino leaders dare not ignore, and 
which Americans and others, including 
the Japanese, who are concerned with 
the future of the Islands cannot afford 
to underestimate. 

In its numerous population, now ap- 
proaching 17,000,000, and its extensive 
and rich territory, the Philippines pos- 
sesses the basic elements from which na- 
tions are created. The country still has 
to demonstrate, however, that it is pre- 
pared to maintain an independent politi- 
cal and economic existence. 


Tue POLITICAL FOUNDATION 


Politically, the Philippine Common- 
wealth has behind it five years of re- 
markable success. The Philippine Con- 
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stitution, which was drafted for the 
Republic as well as the Commonwealth, 
has proved to be a sound, workable in- 
strument. 

While the government is organized 
along American lines, the Chief Execu- 
tive is given a position of predominance 
which makes it improbable that there 
will be even an approximate balance of 
power between the President and the 
legislature. During the past five years 
the authority of the President has been 
steadily increased as the Constitution 
has been applied in actual government. 
At the same time, the government has 
constantly extended its control over the 
economic life of the country and the 
individual affairs of its citizens. Early 
in the period the Nacionalista party ab- 
sorbed a potentially powerful opposition, 
and the trend of party development has 
been towards placing complete control 
over the party organization in the hands 
of President Quezon. The minority, al- 
though it musters impressive strength at 
the polls and is even more powerful 
among citizens below the franchise level, 
is entirely unrepresented in the legis- 
lature. 

The National Assembly has repeat- 
edly been characterized, even by its own 
members, as a rubber stamp in the 
hands of the President. It has, indeed, 
all but invariably accepted the leader- 
ship of the Chief Executive in impor- 
tant matters. On the other hand, the 
Assembly has greatly improved its legis- 
lative methods as compared with those 
of its predecessors. Even more impor- 
tant, it has remained a national forum 
in which every individual Assemblyman 
is assured of a hearing upon any subject 
without having to bend the knee to a 
controlling group of bosses. While it 
has co-operated with the President, it 
has not refrained from searching dis- 
cussion and at times trenchant criticism 
of his policies. It has regularly con- 
ducted that “inquest into the affairs of 


the nation” which was the function of 
the Mother of Parliaments long before 
legislation in the modern sense was de- 
veloped. It has been, in short, the sort 
of legislature which the framers of the 
Constitution planned it to be. 


CaN THE PHILIPPINES STAND ALONE? 


Viewed as a whole, the Philippine 
Government is well organized, compe- 
tently staffed, and vigorously directed. 
Its regular budget has been balanced, 
and its technical fiscal position is extra- 
ordinarily sound. Whether or not the 
United States and the Filipino leaders 
have implanted Western democracy in 
the Islands, an effective organization has 
been developed for the performance of 
the functions of the modern state. The 
possession of such a government is a 
tremendous asset for any people prepar- 
ing for political independence. In itself, 
however, it does not guarantee a suc- 
cessful independent existence, even as- 
suming freedom from foreign aggression. 
Two questions suggest themselves re- 
garding the foundations upon which the 
Philippine Government rests. The first 
is: Is this well-organized and well-op- 
erated government sufficiently under- 
stood and supported by the masses of 
the people to be maintained at a rea- 
sonably high level of excellence over a 
considerable period of years once the 
pressure of the foreign sovereign is with- 
drawn? The second question is con- 
nected with the first: Can the Philip- 
pines financially support the social and 
political system which is one of the chief 
bases for its demand for early independ- 
ence, once that independence is achieved 
and the exports of the Islands are placed 
on a competitive basis in the American 
market? 

Considering the relatively small elec- 
torate (about 14 per cent of the popu- 
lation) and the comparatively recent 
introduction of modern political proce- 
dures and methods in the Philippines, 
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it is not surprising that the question has 
been raised as to the sufficiency of the 
popular base upon which the American- 
fostered Philippine Government rests. 
The question is a very complex one, and 
no demonstrable answer can be given to 
it. In the opinion of the writer, if the 
conditions of peace and prosperity which 
have made possible the progress of the 
past four decades should be continued 
for a very considerable period of time, 
an independent Philippines would be 
able to maintain a government which 
would be acceptable to its people and 
adequate to the needs of a modern, pro- 
gressive state. On the other hand, it is 
by no means certain that the political 
structure of which Americans and Fili- 
pinos are so justly proud is as yet strong 
enough and deeply enough rooted in the 
mores of the people to withstand the 
drastic diminution of national income 
which would follow serious and pro- 
longed economic adversity. 


GOVERNMENTAL UNDERTAKINGS 


One of the chief objectives of the 
Commonwealth has been to broaden the 
base of the Philippine political pyramid 
by elevating the condition of the masses. 
With feverish energy, President Quezon 


’ has labored to translate into action the 


constitutional precept that “the promo- 
tion of social justice to insure the well- 
being and economic security of all the 
people should be the concern of the 
State.” + In his message to the Philip- 
pine Assembly on January 31, 1941, 
President Quezon listed many of the 
measures by which the government has 
sought to establish “social justice” and 
thus secure “the undivided loyalty of 
every citizen. . . .” “To accomplish 
this objective,” he declared, 


we have, among other things, set a mini- 
mum. wage scale in public works, created 


1 Philippine Constitution, Article II (Dec- 
laration of Principles), Section 5. 
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the court of industrial relations to settle 
labor-capital disputes, organized the na- 
tional land settlement administration to 
help the poorer classes transfer from con- 
gested districts to unoccupied regions, pur- 
chased haciendas to be subdivided and re- 
sold to the tenants, embarked on housing 
schemes for workers and low-salaried em- 
ployees, intensified the campaign against 
usury, revised the system of taxation so 
that the tax burden would be borne by 
those best able to carry it, passed legisla- 
tion to protect the rights of tenants, ap- 
pointed officials to defend the poor, en- 
couraged the organization of associations 
for marketing and purchasing among pro- 
ducers and consumers, and extended aid 
and credit to the small business man. 


In addition to this imposing list of 
actions, the Commonwealth has further 
extended the modern public health and 
welfare program which was given a great 
impetus during the administration of 
Governor-General Frank Murphy. It 
has increased the enrollment of the pub- 
lic schools by 800,000 and is preparing 
to give every Filipino child an oppor- 
tunity to receive at least a primary edu- 
cation. It has improved the admin- 
istration of justice. It has appropriated 
millions of pesos for the direct relief 
of distress caused by natural calamities, 
and perfected a permanent organization 
for alleviating hardship from such 
causes. It has also expended many 
additional millions in establishing organ- 
izations and initiating undertakings in- 
tended to facilitate the transition of the 
Philippines from an economy which is 
dependent upon free access to the Amer- 
ican market to one which can exist un- 
der conditions of world competition. 

An examination of these undertakings, 
political, social, and economic, one by 
one, all but invariably leads to the same 
conclusions: the purpose in view can- 
not be accomplished for a long time to 
come; a steadily mounting overhead ex- 
penditure is being added to the cost of 
government; increasing numbers of peo- 
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ple are being made dependent upon 
government salaries or aid; a popular 
expectation is being created that the gov- 
ernment will continue its program until 
“social justice” has been attained. The 
question which naturally arises in the 
wake of these conclusions is the one 
previously posed: Would an independ- 
ent Philippines probably be able to 
maintain the social and political system 
which will have been developed in the 


Islands when Independence Day shall | 


arrive on July 4, 1946? 


CoNTINUED PREFERENTIAL TRADE 
RELATIONS NEEDED 


Even before the beginning of the war 
which now threatens to engulf the en- 
tire world, there was a widespread be- 
lief, cautiously expressed by the Joint 
Preparatory Committee on Philippine 
Affairs, that unless preferential trade 
relations between the United States and 
the Philippines were continued for a 
considerable period after 1946, the 
whole economic structure of the Philip- 
pines would be imperiled. Ten years 
was regarded as an insufficient period 
for the adjustment of Philippine econ- 
omy to a position outside of the 
American tariff wall, and the Joint Pre- 
paratory Committee recommended an 
amelioration of the restrictions placed 
upon Philippine imports into the United 
States between 1941 and 1946 and the 
continuation of preferential trade upon 
a decreasing scale until 1960. Congress 
granted the pre-independence relief, but 
instead of adopting the Committee’s rec- 
ommendation for the post-independence 
period, provided for the creation of a 
joint American-Philippine Commission 
to consider the trade relations between 
the two countries not later than two 
years before the date set for independ- 
ence. 

In November 1940 the Honorable 
Manuel Roxas, Philippine Secretary of 
Finance, broadcast a radio appeal to 
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America in which he declared that as a 
result of the world conflict, 


instead of reducing our economic depend- 
ence on America, we find ourselves today 
even more dependent upon her market than 
we were when Congress enacted the inde- 
pendence law. .. . We now find our task 
of economic readjustment not only ex- 
tremely difficult but practically impossible 
during the period allotted to us. 


Secretary Roxas asked that the gradual 
imposition of quotas and tariff duties on 
Philippine exportations to the United 
States which began with the second half 
of the Commonwealth period should be 
postponed until four years after peace 
has been re-established, and that the 
period of economic readjustment should 
be extended for at least ten years.? 


EFFECTS OF Coconut OrL EXCISE 


The plea of Secretary Roxas, which 
was seconded by President Quezon, 
would seem to give the Filipino answer 
to the question whether the Philippines 
can carry on after 1946 without Ameri- 
can economic collaboration. The diffi- 
culty which it would have in doing so 
is being enormously increased by the 
fact that a large proportion of the pro- 
gram for social justice and nearly all 
of that for economic readjustment are 
being financed by temporary “windfall” 
revenue which accrues to the Philippine 
treasury from “automatic” periodic ap- 
propriations of receipts from the levy of 
three cents per pound on coconut oil 
shipped to the United States from the 
Philippines or extracted in the United 
States from copra of Philippine origin, 
as provided for by Section 602—-1/2 of 
the Revenue Act of 1934. Between 
January 1, 1935 and June 30, 1939, 
these grants amounted to more than 
154,000,000 pesos, or nearly 40 per 


2“Philippine-American Relations: Address 
by Manuel Roxas,” Congressional Record, 
Dec. 2, 1940, p. 21236. 
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cent of the operating revenues of the 
Philippine Government. 

Thus the growing governmental struc- 
ture, the expanding social services, and 
the embryonic program for economic 
transition are to a large degree financed 
by revenue which is not collected in the 
Philippines in the form of taxes and 
cannot be regarded as permanent. To 
make ‘the temporary nature of the coco- 
nut oil excise grants perfectly clear, 
Congress has explicitly warned the Phil- 
ippines that the United States is under 
no obligation to continue for any period 
of time the taxes from which these ap- 
propriations are made.® 

In addition to financing an expansion 
of the government and its activities 
which is not justified by its regular reve- 
nues, the coconut oil excise tax funds 
have caused an increase in circulation, 
an expansion of bank credit, and a stim- 
ulation of business which are out of line 
with the fundamental economic and 
financial situation of the Philippines. 
The Philippine Government and Philip- 
pine economy generally have been made 
financially dependent upon the United 
States to a far greater degree than at 
any other period in Philippine-American 
relations. The allotment of this tempo- 
rary revenue to the Islands, although it 
was intended to do the reverse, seems at 
present destined to decrease rather than 
increase the ability of the Philippines to 
stand alone economically at the end of 
the ten-year period which under the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act it was given to 
adjust its economy to the loss of a spe- 
cially favored position in the American 
market. 

The policy of investing large funds 
in strengthening the prospective Philip- 
pine state by elevating the position of 
the Filipino masses and developing the 
natural resources of the Islands to the 
point where the country will be able to 


3 Public—-No. 300-—76th Congress, Chap. 
502, ist Session, H. R. 7096, Sec. 19, p. 8. 
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maintain an independent economic and 
political existence is intrinsically sound. 
The time allotted by the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act was entirely too short for 
the accomplishment of these purposes 
even under normal international condi- 
tions. As matters stand now, it seems 
probable that should the economic and 
financial support of the United States 
be withdrawn from the program in 1946, 
an independent Philippines would face 
economic ruin which might be followed 
by political chaos. 


PHILIPPINE-JAPANESE ASSOCIATION? 


An alternative to such a catastrophe, 
or the result of it, might be an economic 
and political association between the 
Philippines and Japan. An organized 
movement to bring the Islands within 
the orbit of the expanding Japanese Em- 
pire began even before the Common- 
wealth was organized. The theme song 
of the appeal is pan-Asianism. Geo- 
graphical propinquity, a racial relation- 
ship, the complementary nature of their 
national economies, and the readiness of 
Japan to invest large capital to develop 
Philippine natural resources are set forth 
as additional reasons why the Common- 
wealth, about to be cast off by distant, 
uninterested America, should orient her 
future to the New Order in Asia. 

By these arguments, in some instances 
probably by more substantial induce- 
ments, and by the application of the 
techniques of propaganda previously 
used in other areas, a small but ex- 
tremely vocal “pro-Japanese” party has 
been built up in the Philippines. None 
of the first-rank leaders are associated 
with it, and its popular following is 
negligible—thus far. Should the with- 
drawal of the United States from the 
Philippines be followed by an economic 
and political breakdown, however, this 
group might increase in numbers and 
significance. 

One result of the activities of the Ja- 
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panophile Filipinos and of some Jap- 
anese, a few of whom have been the 
official representatives of their govern- 
ment, has been to increase the general 
uneasiness which the southward march 
of Japan and her expressed determina- 
tion to dominate the Far East have 
caused in the Philippines. In 1934 the 
Honorable Claro M. Recto, then the 
president of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, previously a senator and subse- 
quently a justice of the Supreme Court, 
warned his countrymen that “the real 
danger for us is” Asiatic ‘“Monroeism, 
which in view of geographical factors 
will mean for us and our posterity our 
economic pauperism and our political 
extinction.” * Mr. Recto’s courageous 
warning found wide approval in the 
Philippine press. 


PHILIPPINE PoLictes oF CONCERN 
TO JAPAN 


In 1940 the Philippines enacted a law 
which limited immigration from every 
nation to 500 “quota immigrants” per 
annum.° Previously, only Chinese im- 
migration had been restricted by law, 
and Chinese immigrants had been ex- 
cluded completely (so far as legal entry 
was concerned), not by Filipino action 
but by the application of the United 
States Chinese exclusion law to the Phil- 
ippines. 

The 1940 statute, which was drafted 
with the assistance of United States 
Government experts, passed by the Na- 
tional Assembly and approved by Presi- 
dents Quezon and Roosevelt in the face 


t Quotation from an address before the 
Manila Rotary Club, The Tribune (Manila), 
Sept. 14, 1934. 

5 Commonwealth Act No. 613, approved 
August 26, 1940. The approval of President 
Roosevelt, necessary to make the bill a law, 
was given on that date. The measure passed 
the National Assembly by a vote of 67 to 1 
on May 2; President Quezon approved it on 
May 28. 


of grave protests from Japan, aroused 
serious resentment in that country. Both 
Japan and China possess long-standing 
and important interests in the Philip- 
pines, and since 1931 their rivalry in 
the Islands has become intense. The 
1939 census showed that 117,487 Chi- 
nese and 29,057 Japanese were resident 
in the archipelago. Both groups have 
been increasing rapidly during the past 
few years. ‘They transact between 60 
and 70 per cent of the retail trade and 
dominate other vital economic activities 
in the Philippines. It is scarcely to be 
expected that either of these great na- 
tions will submit to the maintenance of 
an immigration bar by another Asiatic 
country one minute longer than they 
have to. 

Other policies of the Commonwealth 
Government are also of concern to Ja- 
pan. President Quezon has dealt with 
the problems presented by the Davao 
colony of nearly 18,000 Japanese with 
a fine combination of caution and en- 
ergy. While not seeking the cancella- 
tion of the allegedly illegal Japanese 
land “leases,” he is ringing the Japanese 
plantations with a cordon of Filipino 
homesteaders and prosecuting a broad 
program intended to make the rich, 
underpopulated island of Mindanao ir- 
revocably Filipino by occupation and 
use. At the same time, the Philippines 
is seeking by governmental action to re- 
duce drastically the hold of the Chinese 
and the Japanese upon the economic life 
of the entire archipelago. 

The Commonwealth is seeking to de- 
velop a national defense system which 
is designed to make armed aggression 
on the Philippines a costly and danger- 
ous undertaking. President Quezon has 
recently appealed to the United States 
for immediate financial aid in arming 
and equipping his troops, and has 
pledged the man power and other re- 
sources of his country to the United 
States should the latter nation become 
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involved in the present war. To meet 
its responsibilities and protect its inter- 
ests in the Far East, America has sub- 
stantially strengthened its armed forces 
in the Philippines. 

Any person who is willing to face 
realities knows that the future of the 
Philippines is necessarily of significance 
to Japan. The strategic location of the 
archipelago, its military weakness, the 
probability that it could support three 
times its present population, its under- 
developed agricultural, forest, and min- 
eral wealth, the magnitude of Chinese 
interests there, and above all the uncer- 
tainty as to its political future, make the 
former Spanish colony an area of vital 
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concern to the Island Empire which is 
seeking to dominate eastern Asia. The 
passage of the Philippine Independence 
Act in 1934 was hailed with undisguised 
enthusiasm in Tokyo. A reversal of the 
policy of that measure would arouse 
Japanese emotions of a different sort. 

No one can foresee what conditions 
will exist in the Far. East in 1946. As 
the situation stands today, however, it 
seems probable that the Japanese prob- 
lem will be carefully considered by both 
the United States and the Philippines 
before final action is taken in accordance 
with either the economic or the political 
provisions of the Independence Act of 
1934, 
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hanging Power Relations in the Pacific 


By HAroLD SPROUT 


IFTY years ago the sea power of 

Great Britain dominated the Pacific 
Ocean. British fleets guarding the 
ocean portals of Europe, together with 
subsidiary squadrons in the Pacific, 
wielded an influence felt from North 
and South America to the coast of Asia. 
But events even then were eating away 
the foundations of England’s global do- 
minion. Far-reaching changes were tak- 
ing place in the distribution and balance 
of power. In no sector were the results 
destined to be more unsettling than in 
the region of the Pacific Ocean. 

Omens of change were everywhere be- 
coming visible in the early nineties. 
The United States Navy was emerging 
from a prolonged decline following our 
Civil War. Plans were on foot for an 
isthmian canal that would not only con- 
nect our widely separated continental 
seaboards but also incalculably extend 
American influence in the Pacific. Ri- 
val empire builders were busily staking 
out claims in the South Seas. The is- 
land kingdom of Japan was shaking off 
Western domination and building itself 
a modern army and navy. 

By the later nineties the European 
powers and Japan were moving in from 
all sides on the moribund Chinese Em- 
pire tottering on the verge of collapse. 
Before the end of the century the Amer- 
ican people, riding on the crest of the 
“new manifest destiny,” had conquered 
Spain’s colonial empire overseas, an- 
nexed distant islands in the far western 
Pacific, taken up long-standing options 
on Hawaii and Samoa, and reasserted a 
Far Eastern policy which increasingly 
tended, especially after the outbreak of 
the Great War in 1914, to cast the 
United States in the role of guardian- 
extraordinary for China as well as for 


Western interests periodically menaced 
by the encroaching advance of Japanese 
imperialism in eastern Asia. 


AMERICA’S CONTINENTAL FORTRESS 


In playing this role—not always with 
conspicuous success, it must be admitted 
—the American people have enjoyed the 
inestimable advantage of possessing a 
secure primary base. Japan has never 
held a single military position so situ- 
ated as to support a large-scale attack 
on the continental United States. From 
Yokohama to Seattle the shortest water 
route is over 4,200 nautical miles; from 
Yokohama to San Francisco, 4,500; and 
to San Pedro (Los Angeles), 4,800, or 
more than 5,500 statute miles. These 
distances are all measured on the‘ great 
circle route which hugs for a thousand 
miles the coast line of Alaska and the 
Aleutian Islands. Even in the Marshall 
Islands, Japan’s easternmost possession, 
a hostile force would still be some 2,000 
nautical miles from Hawaii, and over 
twice that distance from any point on 
the mainland of North America. And 
Japan’s nearest naval station is more 
than 6,600 miles distant from the Pan- 
ama Canal, and farther still from the 
west coast ports of South America. 

American defense authorities, it is 
true, could never completely dismiss the 
remote wartime possibility of hit-and- 
run raids on our coastal shipping. More 
recently they have had to envisage the 
further possibility that hostile aircraft 
carriers might covertly approach close 
enough for their planes to drop a few 
bombs upon our west coast cities and 
even upon the Panama Canal. But 
Japan has never possessed either the 
fighting ships or the advanced bases 
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necessary to challenge our own fleet’s 
exclusive control of the eastern Pacific. 

Conditions during the last twenty 
years have tended on the whole to 
strengthen our all but invulnerable mili- 
tary position in the eastern Pacific. 
We have developed a first-class fortified 
fleet base in Hawaii with subsidiary na- 
val and air stations all the way from 
Samoa to Alaska and the Aleutian Is- 
lands. These are supported in turn by 
enlarged and greatly improved shore 
establishments in Puget Sound, in San 
Francisco Bay, and in southern Cali- 
fornia. Strengthened defenses have en- 
hanced the security of the Panama Ca- 
nal, And last but not least, we have 
derived additional advantage during this 
same period from Great Britain’s pre- 
sumptive, if increasingly precarious, con- 
trol of European waters, which, together 
with generally improved Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations, has enabled the United 
States to concentrate in the eastern Pa- 
cific the most formidable battle fleet 
anywhere assembled under one com- 
mand. 


THE WESTERN PACIFIC 


In the western Pacific the military 
situation is partly, though by no means 
completely, reversed. Within that vast 
expanse of island-studded ocean stretch- 
ing westward from about the 180th 
meridian to the coast of Asia lie the 
home islands and the outlying depend- 
encies of Japan. Within that same area 
lie numerous island possessions of the 
United States, including the western- 
most Aleutians, Guam, and the Philip- 
pines. Through this area passes the 
commerce of North America with Japan, 
with the Asiatic mainland, and with the 
East Indies and Australia. Through 
this same area also pass the lines of mili- 
tary communication and supply, on 
which depends not only the security of 
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Japan but also the defense of Western 
colonies, interests, and policies in the 
Far East. 

The military situation in this complex 
region has evolved through various 
stages since our war of 1898 with Spain. 
Prior to that time Spain held in the 
western Pacific three scattered groups 
of islands—the Philippine, the Caroline, 
and the Marianas Islands. Largest in 
area was the Philippine group, lying 
only a few hundred miles off the coast 
of southeastern Asia, and forming with 
Borneo the eastern littoral of the South 
China Sea. 
~ About a thousand miles east of Ma- 
nila and extending through fifteen hun- 
dred miles of tropical ocean just north 
of the equator, lay the scattered Caro- 
line archipelago. One of this group, 
about eleven hundred miles southeast of 
Manila, was the tiny island of Yap, 
cable focus of the western Pacific and 
destined to become a storm center of 
international controversy. Some five 
hundred miles northeast of Yap lay the 
island of Guam, southernmost of the 
Marianas chain which extended several 
hundred miles in a northerly direction 
toward the main islands of Japan. 


Tue PHILIPPINES AND GUAM 


The naval battle of Manila Bay and 
the subsequent general collapse of Span- 
ish colonial authority placed all of 
Spain’s Pacific holdings at the feet of 
the United States. After considerable 
vacillation, only Guam and the Philip- 
pines were taken; and a few months 
later Spain transferred the remainder to 
Germany, which already held the Mar- 
shall Islands, another chain of atolls 
some two thousand miles southwest of 
Hawaii. 

As a result of these transactions the 
United States acquired two command- 
ing military sites in the western Pacific. 
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Manila Bay, where the Spaniards had 
already set. up a primitive naval base, 
flanked every sea Jane extending south- 
ward from the ports of China and Ja- 
pan toward Australia, the East Indies, 
southern Asia, Africa, the Near East, 
and Europe. 

Guam, fifteen hundred miles east of 
Manila, also occupied a commanding po- 
sition. According to one view, this is- 


land, less than fourteen hundred miles 


from the heart of Japan, was the key 
position in this whole region. A well- 
fortified naval base in Guam, together 
with similar facilities in the Philippines, 
would enable the United States, it was 
argued, to maintain in the western Pa- 
cific a battle fleet capable of controlling 
all sea communications in the Far East. 

Almost nothing was done, however, 
to improve these sites in the western 
Pacific. Experts disagreed as to the 
proper location of dockyards and de- 
fensive works. There was considerable 
popular opposition in America to any 
action which seemed to envisage our 
permanent occupation of those distant 
islands. Members of Congress, with 
their eyes on patronage, the pork barrel, 
and the next election, were generally 
more interested in public works nearer 
home. As a result, our military road 
across the Pacific faded out a thousand 
miles or so west of Hawaii. American 
diplomacy in the Far East lacked the 
support of readily available superior 
force. American insular possessions in 
the western Pacific remained a remote 
and exposed salient, virtually a hostage 
to Japan, or, as Theodore Roosevelt said 
of the Philippines, the ‘Achilles’ heel” 
of the United States. 


THE MANDATED ISLANDS 


Japan’s seizure in 1914 of Germany’s 
island possessions north of the equator 
further weakened our already precarious 


military position in the western Pacific. 
These islands, previously described, 
flanked for more than two thousand 
miles our line of military communica- 
tions from Hawaii to Wake, Guam, and 
the Philippines. In German hands, 
these islands had presented no imme- 
diate hazard. As long as Great Britain 
controlled the exits from the North Sea, 
German sea power in the Pacific neces- 
sarily remained negligible. At the turn 
of the century England’s hold on the 
narrow seas had seemed as indestructible 
as the Rock of Gibraltar itself; so Amer- 
ican statesmanship may perhaps be ex- 
onerated for the strategic blunder of 
taking only a part, instead of all or 
none, of Spain’s scattered possessions in 
the western Pacific. 

But American statesmanship cannot 
be similarly acquitted for its failure even 
to protest strongly Japan’s seizure of 
those remaining islands following the 
outbreak of war in 1914. Nor can one 
discover any military justification for 
President Wilson’s acquiescence in per- 
manent Japanese occupation of these 
islands under mandate from the League 
of Nations, when he was simultaneously 
challenging Japanese imperialism in 
eastern Asia. 

Concurrent advances in war technol- 
ogy magnified the military consequences 
of Wilson’s acquiescence in Japanese 
occupation of the mandated islands. 
The development of submarines and air- 
craft raised new hazards to a surface 
fleet accompanied by a vulnerable train 
of supply and service vessels. These 
islands, in the eyes of some experts, af- 
forded scores of bases from which a 
hostile Japan could launch torpedo and 
bombing attacks on any force which the 
United States might venture to send 
into the western Pacific. And behind 
this shield of outer defenses there was 
rapidly taking form, during and imme- 
diately following the Great War, a battle 
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fleet designed to give Japan an unshak- 
able grip on all sea communications in 
the Far East, at least as far south as the 
equator. 


CRISIS IN THE Pactric, 1918-21 


As soon as the war in Europe was con- 
cluded, the United States set about to 
retrieve some of the lost ground in the 
Pacific. Several divisions of battleships 
and their accompanying auxiliaries were 
dispatched in 1919 to form a fighting 
fleet in that ocean. A belated drive was 
started to secure funds for strengthening 
the defenses and for providing adequate 
base facilities in Guam and in the Phil- 
ippines. And the Navy Department re- 
vised its shipbuilding plans from year to 
year with the possibility of early war in 
the Pacific ever in view. 

The World War’s residual effects on 
Anglo-American power relations, how- 
ever, imposed a restraining influence on 
American preparations vis-a-vis Japan. 
The defeat of Germany removed the 
standing menace which had chained the 
battle fleets of Great Britain to Euro- 
pean waters since early in the century. 
This strategic emancipation of British 
sea power coincided with an upward 
surge of naval expansion in the United 
States. Almost overnight, Anglo-Ameri- 
can collaboration to defeat a common 
enemy turned into Anglo-American com- 
petition for primacy upon the sea. The 
continuance of the Anglo-Japanese Al- 
liance after the defeat of Germany was 
widely interpreted in America as signify- 
ing British acquiescence in Japan’s ag- 
gressions in Asia, if not a deliberate de- 
sign to circumscribe the United States, 


Tue WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


The Washington Conference of 1921- 
22 represented an attempt to check this 
drift toward conflict with England as 
well as with Japan. The Anglo-Japa- 
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nese Alliance was transmuted into a 
quadruple nonaggression pact covering 
island possessions in the Pacific. Great 
Britain and the United States recog- 
nized the principle of battle-fleet parity 
as between themselves. Japan accepted 
capital-ship inferiority in the ratio of 
three to five, in return for a general 
agreement to observe the status quo as 
to fortifications and naval bases in the 
western Pacific. And as a further com- 
pensation for this major concession on 
the part of the United States, Japan 
gave verbal undertakings renouncing ag- 
gressive ambitions on the mainland of 
eastern Asia. 

The naval clauses of the Washington 
treaties were severely criticized in the 
United States as a humiliating American 
retreat from the Far East. The limita- 
tion of battle fleets and especially the 
restriction on naval bases, it was con- 
tended, gave Japan presumptive control 
of all sea communications within an area 
bounded roughly on the south by the 
equator, on the east by the 180th merid- 
ian, and on the north and west by the 
coast line of Asia. Japan was thus given 
a free hand, it was asserted, to violate its 
verbal pledges with impunity and to re- 
sume, aS opportunity offered, its inter- 
rupted program of expansion in Asia. 

If national prestige, diplomatic bar- 
gaining power, and the security of far- 
flung interests depended solely, or even 
mainly, on the American Navy’s ability 
to defeat Japan’s fighting fleet in vir- 
tually its home waters, then there was 
undeniably a case against the Washing- 
ton treaties. Surface battle fleets, how- 
ever, were by no means the only mili- 
tary instruments of American policy in 
the western Pacific. The Conference 
had placed no building restrictions on 
submarines and aircraft. There were 
competent experts who believed, even 
at that early date, that properly con- 
stituted submarine and air forces would 
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render America’s distant island posses- 
sions all but proof against hostile attack 
by sea. The treaties also left open the 
possibility of a long-range guerre de 
course, carried on in the far western 
Pacific with cruisers, aircraft carriers, 
and submarines. And that was not all. 


JAPAN AND ENGLAND COMPARED 


Despite an imposing facade of power, 
Japan was at several essential points an 
extremely vulnerable country. Japan, 
like Great Britain, was an island coun- 
try surrounded by a moat which af- 
forded security against invasion as long 
as its fleets ruled the adjacent seas. Ja- 
pan also resembled England in that 
naval power sufficient to defend its 
island home was ipso facto sufficient to 
command the narrow seas through which 
passed the sea-borne commerce of the 
opposite continental mainland. In each 
of these island countries, moreover, 
there had evolved an industrial econ- 
omy so dependent on imported food- 
stuffs and raw materials that any serious 
interruption of its own sea-borne com- 
merce would imperil the complex indus- 
trial mechanism which sustained its sea 
power, and hence its military defense 
and scheme of statecraft. 

This proximity to, yet separation 
from, a populous continental mainland 
remained an unqualified political asset 
as long as the only avenues of approach 
lay upon the water’s surface. But this 
combination of insularity, proximity, 
and coincidental dependence on sea- 
borne commerce turned gradually into 
a military liability with the progressive 
development of new engines of war 
which could move beneath or fly above 
the surface. The World War disclosed 
the terrible toll which submarine war- 
fare could take on the merchant ship- 
ping of a maritime country. War 
experience, together with postwar exper- 


iments, likewise gave some hint of the 
fearful vulnerability of an insular coun- 
try to air attacks launched from a near- 
by continental mainland. 

The implications for Japan, as for 
England, were inescapable. Yet the 
Japanese delegation at the Washington 
Conference had joined with the conti- 
nental powers in opposing all British 
proposals for abolishing submarines and 
limiting air forces. This stand was ap- 
parently based on the assumption that 
Japan could prevent either China or 
Asiatic Russia from becoming a center 
of threatening military power. Yet in 
view of the ever increasing range and 
destructiveness of torpedo and aerial 
warfare, the possibility of just such a 
development was something which Jap- 
anese statecraft could never with safety 
ignore. 

American statesmen have not over- 
looked the potentialities of this leverage 
on Japan. They have regarded a strong, 
united China as a stabilizing force in the 
Far East, by which they have usually 
meant a restraining influence on a mili- 
tant, intransigent Japan. To this end 
they have given diplomatic support and 
increasing, if somewhat sporadic, mate- 
rial aid to the nationalist forces in 
China. They have simultaneously 
watched with satisfaction the restora- 
tion of Russian power in the Far East; 
and they would undoubtedly have given 
more positive support to the Soviet 
Union but for ideological antagonism 
and for the fear more recently that ma- 
terial aid to Russia might filter through 
to Nazi Germany and thus further im- 
peril Great Britain’s chance of survival. 


POTENTIALITIES OF ANGLO-AMERICAN 
CO-OPERATION 


The Washington Conference also re- 
moved some of the pre-existing obstacles 
to Anglo-American co-operation in the 
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Pacific. Between them, the English- 
speaking peoples held a combination of 
economic and military weapons which 
potentially neutralized Japan’s presump- 
tive local dominance in the western Pa- 
cific. One main artery of Japanese com- 
merce skirted the Aleutian Islands and 
Alaska to the ports of North America. 
Alohg this route there passed in 1922 
approximately 40 per cent of the mer- 
chandise imports and exports of the Is- 
land Empire. Another main artery, ex- 
tending, southward to the East Indies 
and beyond, carried another 30 per cent 
of Japan’s vital imports. Over these 
two sea lanes moved a large part of the 
cotton, the petroleum, and the ores 
which fed the industries and thus sus- 
tained the military power of Japan. 
Both these trunk lines extended far be- 
yond the zone of Japanese naval control 
into seas then under the indisputable 
sway of Great Britain and the United 
States. ; 

Cancellation of the Anglo-Japanese 
‘Alliance, British acceptance of battle- 
fleet equality with the United States, 
and the resulting improvement in Anglo- 
American relations, all prepared the way 
for. concentration of American naval 
forces in the Pacific. Gradual strength- 
ening of the naval base at Hawaii, care- 
fully excluded from the nonfortification 
‘agreement, gave this united American 
fleet an incontestable grip on the east- 
ern Pacific. The development of the 
great British base at Singapore, like- 
wise deliberately excluded from the 
fortifications agreement, opened up new 
vistas of Anglo-American co-operation 
in the southwestern Pacific. 

As long as the English-speaking peo- 
ples stood together with these two key 
positions intact, there was little danger 
that an intransigent Japan could disrupt 
England’s sea route to Australia, or our 
own communications with the East In- 
dies whence came rubber, tin, and other 
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elements essential to the national econ- 
omy of the United States. And as long 
as British and American sea power thus 
controlled all navigable exits from the 
Pacific, Japanese strategists could never 
disregard the possibility of a crippling 
long-range blockade which might leave 
them no choice but to keep the peace or 
to fight under decidedly adverse condi- 
tions thousands of miles overseas. 

Great Britain, it is true, possessed too 
few capital ships after 1922 to main- 
tain an independent battle fleet in Asi- 
atic waters; but there was always the 
possibility of a junction of British and 
American forces in the South China Sea. 
And with a fleet stationed at Singapore, 
the ports of Hong Kong and Manila, 
though covered by the nonfortification 
agreement, would become threatening 
spearheads on the flanks of Japan’s mili- 
tary and commercial route to the south, 
and within long-range bombing distance 
of Japan itself. 

The ever lengthening radius of air 
power gave the United States still other 
power leverages on Japan, especially fol- 
lowing the abrogation of the naval lim- 
itation treaties in 1936. Guam, whose 
potential value as a major fleet base 
was widely deemed to have been fatally 
impaired as a result of Japanese occu- 
pation of the mandated islands, acquired 
new importance as a possible submarine 
and air base within fifteen hundred miles 
of Japan. The Aleutian Islands reached 
out like a long arm to within two thou- 
sand miles of that country’s industrial 
centers. And the cancellation of the 
nonfortification agreement by Japan’s 
own act freed the United States to set 
up military establishments at these 
points as well as in the Philippines, 
which within a comparatively short time 
might present a deadly threat not only 
to the sea communications but also to 
the inflammable cities of Japan. 
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CHART OF COMPARATIVE NAVAL DATA? 


Navar Sus, BULT AND BuILpiInc 


United States Japan - 
Built Building Total Built Building Total 
Battleships 15 17 32 10 4 14 
Aircraft carriers 6 12 i8 4 2 6 
Cruisers 37 54 91 44 6 50 
Destroyers 159 205 364 135 11 146 
Submarines 105 80 185 69 13 82. 
Totals 322 368 690 262 36 298 
BATTLESHIPS IN SERVICE, JANUARY 1941 
United States Japan 
Number of ships 15 10 
Total main armament 
16-inch guns 24 16 
14-inch guns 124 ° 80 
Average speed (knots) 21.5* 24.1* 
Protective armor (inches) 
Waterline (average at point of maximum strength) 14* 10.5* 
Main gun turrets and barbettes (average at point of 
maximum strength) 17* 11* 
Deck (combined average of all armored decks at 
point of maximum strength) 6* 5* 


* Approximately. 


PactFric RELATIONS AND THE 
WORLD SCENE 


However, there were limiting factors 
which tended progressively to immobi- 
lize British and American power in the 
far Pacific. Even before the rise of the 
Nazi dictatorship, the English-speaking 
peoples had displayed a rather marked 
tendency to avoid large risks in the Far 
East. This tendency was especially 
conspicuous during the Manchurian cri- 
sis of 1931-33. The rapid disintegra- 
tion of the European order after 1933, 
and the accompanying inertia within the 
democratic countries of western Eu- 
rope, not only weakened British prestige 
in the Pacific, but raised serious doubts, 
even within England itself, as to Great 
Britain’s ability to maintain its historic 
grip on the sea communications of con- 
tinental Europe. Japan’s gravitation to- 

t: Data from H. W. Baldwin, Wheat the 


Citizen Should Know about the Navy (1941); 
and Jane’s Fighting Ships. 


ward the Rome-Berlin Axis, the Russo- 
German entente, the onset of war in 
Europe, the fall of France, and the Bat- 
tle of Britain, all reacted on the balance 
of power in the Pacific. 

In February 1941 the outcome in that 
region could not be foreseen. A good 
deal depended on the course of Japan’s 
undeclared war on China, and on devi- 
ous Axis maneuvers to immobilize the 
Soviet Union in Asia as well as in Eu- 
rope. Much depended also on Great 
Britain’s continued ability not only to 
survive but to hold the sea lanes of 
Europe against the onslaughts of the 
Axis powers. And there were still other 
imponderables. . 

But certain things were fairly clear. 
Increasing aid to England and China, a 
tremendous armament program, progres- 
sive reinforcement of military outposts 
in the western Pacific, and concentra- 
tion of the fleet at Hawaii in mid-ocean, 
all seemed to signify determination on 
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the part of American statesmanship to 
resist, even at considerable risk of armed 
conflict, any further advance of Japan. 
‘Military reinforcements pouring into 
Singapore, diplomatic consultations in 
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Washington and other capitals, and a Far East. 
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new note of firmness in public warnings 
to Japan, all indicated a hardening re- 
solve to pool the resources of the British 
Commonwealth and the United States in 
a determined, if belated, stand in the 
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Cultural Contacts Across the Pacific 


By Bruno LASKER 


O MOST Americans, the Pacific 

Ocean still is a vast expanse of wa- 
ter which fortunately separates our high 
civilization from the possible encroach- 
ment of a much inferior one. Our tariff 
and our immigration law are paralleled 
by psychological defenses against at- 
tacks on our American way of liie 
which geographical distance alone can 
no longer be relied upon to ward off. 
Cultural difference is elevated by the 
average American to the position of 
an axiom that may be used either to 
justify cruel measures of discrimination 
or to shed the prestige of unusual char- 
ity upon those whose Christian tolerance 
permits them to bridge this difference 
and to accept the Oriental almost as an 
equal. 


Is THERE ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE? 


The essential difference between East 
and West is impressed upon American 
children as soon as they can master the 
“first reader.” For grown-ups, the va- 
lidity of the concept may be formulated 
thus: 


The two great cultural divisions of the 
human race are the Oriental and the Oc- 
cidental. Each is consistent throughout; 
each has its own philosophy and spirit; 
they are separated from top to bottom by 
different mores, different standpoints, dif- 
ferent ways, and different notions of what 
societal arrangements are advantageous. 
. . . If two planets were joined in one, 
their inhabitants could not differ more 
widely as to what things are best worth 
seeking, or what ways are most expedient 
for well living. 


The interesting thing about this state- 
ment, still occasionally quoted, is that 
practically every part of it is wrong. 


1 William Graham Sumner, Folkways (New 
York, 1906), p. 6. 
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Anthropology no longer squeezes the 
infinite variety of cultural manifesta- 
tions the world over into two great con- 
trasting categories. No culture is “con- 
sistent throughout”—~and this especially 
not during a period of active contact 
with the outside world. No culture to- 
day is entirely separated from others; 
and despite periods of voluntary seclu- 
sion, the great culture systems of the 
Orient are now seen, in historical retro- 
spect, to have always been connected 
with those of the West by a multitude 
of links. In recent times the assimila- 
tion between Eastern and Western cul- 
tures—or, to be specific, between those 
of the Far East and of the United States 
——has been so rapid that “modern” de- 
velopments are taking place in both 
hemispheres, and it is no longer correct 
to speak of every modern innovation in 
China or Japan as necessarily a result 
of specific Occidental influences. And 
it is, of course, equally true that certain 
culture traits introduced from the Orient 
have so much become part of our Ameri- 
can culture pattern that we no longer 
think of them as exotic, and that they 
are developing here among us in new 
ways. 

Certainly, differences in the stage of 
technological advance reached by one 
country and another do not determine 
the cultural distance between them, as 
is shown by the relative sense of near- 
ness and remoteness which Americans 
feel in their relations with Chinese and 
Japanese. A sense of intimacy with 
Japanese is rarely achieved; with Chi- 
nese it comes easily. As a continental 
nation, China has had as great a di- 
versity of regional and local differences 
as we have. Only a common written 
language held together the far-flung em- 
pire; and thus only literate persons 
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could perform important services to the 
state. They were men of cosmopolitan 
culture, with a mental elasticity that has 
carried over to the educated Chinese of 
today. The Japanese were insular, and, 
crowded around the edges of a small 
island country, developed extreme forms 
of politeness among themselves to make 
social life tolerable; but the very stiff- 
ness of these forms cuts them off to some 
extent from those who do not share their 
traditions. 

China today is passing through ex- 
periencés similar, in some respects, to 
our own. Our sympathy with its fight 
for freedom reads into this stage of its 
history an even greater likeness, per- 
haps, with the comparable stage in our 
own than it actually possesses. But 
there you have another bond which pre- 
disposes to cultural as well as political 
collaboration. And yet, the Japanese, 
having reached a stage of technical de- 
velopment more similar to our own, with 
industrial and administrative problems 
which we can readily understand, also 
have their cultural bonds with us; and 
their influence on the American way of 
life ought to be all the greater because 
from Japan we import (or until recently 
have imported) a large variety of manu- 
factured products that enter directly 
into American consumption, whereas 
from China we import, in the main, raw 
materials, 


Impact oF AMERICAN CULTURE 


American cultural relations with the 
Far East, it may be noted, have never 
developed on the level of general par- 
ticipation—as have, for example, the 
cultural relations between various ethnic 
groups in our own country. Under a 
unified government, determined to reach 
as quickly as possible equality with the 
West in everything needed for the na- 
tional defense, Japan in a single genera- 
tion adopted modern institutions, forms 
of organization, and techniques which 
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made her formally more like the great 
countries of the West. But the Jap- 
anese farmer and laborer have had little 
part in all this. Even the small-town 
business man in Japan can cling to al- 
most ail the ways that were dear to his 
grandfather. 

In China, relations with the United 
States developed during an era of politi- 
cal and economic decline; not the needs 
of the Chinese people, but the desires of 
the foreign merchants and investors who 
dominated the actions of the government 
dominated also the nature of the cul- 
tural relations. When, after an era of 
determined seclusion from the Western 
world, China was forced to open its 
doors to foreign commerce, it was too 
feeble to control the nature of that trade 
or to direct the modern economic devel- 
opments on Chinese soil that followed it. 
American relations, at first limited to 
Chinese officialdom and its appointees, 
only slowly expanded to take in small 
groups of merchants and others who 
were willing to identify themselves with 
foreign rather than Chinese interests. 
In this unequal trade, the Chinese peo- 
ple received no benefit from our more 
highly developed technology. 

It may be objected here that, on the 
contrary, American relations with China 
during the last hundred years have had 
an unusually large content of pure ideal- 
ism on our side. China’s progress to- 
ward modern welfare, it will be said, 
was stimulated and guided by an un- 
selfish missionary enterprise in which 
Americans played leading roles. But in 
this respect again, it must be remem- 
bered that American contact was largely 
with special groups. It was the children 
of the rich and not those of the poor who 
went to foreign mission schools, and 
many thousands of whom subsequently 
found their way to American colleges. 
It was in the great cities that American- 
financed institutions arose and dis- 
interested American scholars and prac- 
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titioners found their opportunities for 
collaboration in the modernization of the 
Chinese arts and sciences. 

Mention has been made of the fact 
that we have imported more manufac- 
tured goods from Japan, more raw mate- 
rials from China. Our export trade with 
these countries has had the reverse char- 
acter. The inflow of our consumer 
goods and our services in China might 
be supposed to carry with it a much 
higher invisible load of cultural influ- 
ence than our exports of cotton and oil 
and metals to Japan. But two circum- 
stances have impeded this natural proc- 
ess. In China, lack of communications 
tended to concentrate foreign trade near 
the coast and the main lines of water 
transportation. Furthermore, concen- 
tration of wealth prevented the rise of 
a consuming power in the hinterland 
which would spread the use of foreign 
products and, with it, foreign tastes and 
ideas. Even within a few miles of the 
port cities, the villager, though some- 
what acquainted with the foreign civ- 
ilization, may have no personal contact 
with it. 

In Japan, just because of the greater 
internal development of modern civiliza- 
tion, awareness of the culture values 
that go with it is much greater. Prac- 
tically every Japanese has occasion, for 
example, to use modern means of loco- 
motion; and the proportion of Japanese 
who- have served in the army or have 
had experience in modern industry is, 
of course, many times as great as the 
corresponding proportions in China. 


Impact oF Far EASTERN CULTURE 


This brings us to the impacts of China 
and Japan on our own American cul- 
ture. Our cultural relations with these 
countries antedate the white settlement 
of this continent. Books on the Far 
East were to be found in the libraries 
of the great Spanish missions in Amer- 
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ica. The English carpenters who helped 
to build the fine colonial mansions, from 
Wiscasset to Williamsburg, brought with 
them the acquired taste for Chinese lat- 
tice work; and all but the most formal 
gardens after the middle of the eight- 
eenth century paid their compliment to 
China by way of Kew Gardens which 
was the first great English example of 
the free style of landscaping—even to 
the inclusion of Chinese footbridges and 
pavilions. 

Before the China trade developed in 
New England, porcelain and lacquer 
work, silk and tea were already in lim- 
ited use. Wallpapers and teakwood fur- 
niture, inlay work, and many other Chi- 
nese elements were as much at home in 
the sitting rooms of Boston and Salem 
as in those of London and Amsterdam. 
Later, after the opening of the treaty 
ports a century ago, larger vessels and 
larger trade made the luxury products 
of the Far East a minor accent in our 
importations, which now increasingly 
consisted of foods and raw materials 
that found their way to mass consump- 
tion. We ate rice. We used bamboo 
and Far Eastern woods in many ways. 
We needed minerals and camphor and 
wood oils. 

The important thing to remember is 
that modern shipping and means of com- 
munication generally have completely 
altered the relations between East and 
West. ‘The two hemispheres have be- 
come dependent upon each other for 
many things. While Europe and Amer- 
ica got their first glimpse of the Far 
Eastern cultures through the products 
of crafts and through literature acces- 
sible only to the few, China and Japan 
likewise regarded as barbarous what 
they learned about our people in gen- 
eral, and appreciated only some of those 
things which represented pleasant nov- 
elties in the homes of the rich: mirrors 
and clocks, astronomical instruments 
and tapestries, carriages (where they 
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had roads on which to use them), and 
every kind of mechanical contrivance. 

While the Chinese classics, in so far 
as they were accessible to them, ap- 
pealed to the cultivated minds of the 
Concord transcendentalists, the intellec- 
tual élite in China and Japan got in- 
terested in Christianity, which contained 
both moral maxims and mythological 
lore that seemed to fit quite well into 
their own cosmology. It is true, the 
American sailors and merchants whom 
they met displayed none of the virtues 
exalted in the New Testament; and cer- 
tainly in their treatment of the coolies, 
the foreign employers were not living 
exponents of an elevated philosophy of 
life. But the mandarins and the ladies 
of fashion, East and West, found that 
_ they could understand each other. 

The Japanese had a long history of 
adapting to their use importations from 
other cultures. (Practically all the arts 
exhibited by them at the two world fairs 
in 1939-40 were of Chinese origin.) 
This gave them an adaptability which 
goes far to explain the speed with which 
they learned from the West, once the 
artificial obstacles to such learning were 
removed. The Chinese have not, until 
quite recently, had occasion to the same 
extent to mistrust the sufficiency of their 
inherited ways. 

Just now, of course, possibly as a 
passing phase, the situation is reversed: 
the Japanese once again are inspired 
with reverence for their ancient mores 
and institutions; the Chinese will use 
any instruments of foreign faith and sci- 
ence that promise to help them in gain- 
ing national strength and in building up 
their human as well as their material re- 
sources. The gentry and the generals 
of China more and more depend on the 
merchant class with its foreign connec- 
tions and on the willing co-operation of 
the masses, and so are obliged to com- 
promise with ideologies and movements 
that break into their class privileges— 
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hoping, perhaps, to regain these at some 
later day. The Japanese oligarchy, tem- 
porarily eclipsed by the vast economic 
power which industrialization had placed 
in the hands of those who knew how to 
control its mechanism, have managed to 
get the upper hand again through the 
successful manipulation of military and 
political power, and now are in a posi- 
tion to swing the nation behind a neo- 
medieval concept of the empire and its 
destiny. 


AMERICAN RECEPTIVENESS 


In America, too, changing needs have 
altered the points at which the culture 
complex offers openings for foreign in- 
fluences, and specifically those from the 
Far East. That change, however, has 
been more gradual. An ethnocentric in- 
terpretation of our cultural history long 
obscured the large part which China and 
Japan played in the enrichment of the 
exceedingly simple life of the pioneer 
settlers of this continent, while until re- 
cently it attributed an exaggerated im- 
portance to the influence of our mis- 
sionary impact on the peoples of the Far 
East. 

We are now consciously learning from 
these peoples. Our United States De- 
partment of Agriculture nearly always 
has some emissaries in the Far East, not 
only to discover varieties of crops suit- 
able for particular American climates 
and soil conditions, but also to observe 
Oriental methods of handling plant 
crops. Our horticulture is indebted to 
the Far East for many of its most popu- 
lar use and decorative varieties of trees 
and shrubs. American medicine no 
longer looks with contempt upon the 
empirical. practices of the Chinese 
pharmacologist, but tries to learn his 
secrets. Chinese and Japanese weaves 
and patterns have assumed a large place 
in our textile manufactures. 

Appreciation for the Japanese treat- 
ment of wood surfaces in interior decora- 
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tion has reached us by way of France, 
and, with minor variations, has been re- 
exported to Europe as a distinctive 
“American” contribution. Our architec- 
ture increasingly employs lattice work, 
colored tiles, and open beam construc- 
tion in designs ‘that are definitely Far 
Eastern in origin; and some of these 
adaptations have become so common 
that we are no longer aware of them as 
foreign, 

Almost every flower shop today has 
its examples of Japanese (but originally 
Chinese) table gardening. Our orna- 
mental domestic fowl and fishes are de- 
rived from China. Our taste in the 
graphic arts, including photography, 
links up with Far Eastern aesthetics. 
Some of our most celebrated contempo- 
rary sculptors, typographists, and de- 
signers in metal, wood, and clay, are 
under the spell of the great artists of 
the Tang or Nara dynasties. Most re- 
markable of all, American advertising 
art and book illustration proclaim that 
our ideal of feminine beauty has become 
much closer to that of the Mongol and 
Malay Far East than to that of Titian 
or Rubens. 

A rising standard of living has made 
possible a refinement in American stand- 
ards of taste which turned to the Far 
East for its models because their simpler 
design and more sincere craftsmanship 
were in keeping with the demands of a 
functional aesthetics under modern con- 
ditions of : mass production. Most 
Americans are entirely unaware, of 
course, of this tendency. Far Eastern 
products and designs and color combina- 
tions are accepted as naturally as those 
of any other part of the world when they 
fit in with the needs and the mood of 
the time. . Hardly an American home 
today does not contain some article that 
can be traced to the Far East. 


AMERICAN INDIFFERENCE 
That our progress in the assimilation 
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of Far Eastern culture has not been 
more rapid is the result of the appalling 
discrepancy which still exists between 
the actual interest in China and Japan 
and the provision made in our educa- 
tional system to learn about these coun- 
tries and their peoples, their histories, 
their languages, and their arts. Our 
cultural contacts with the Far East are 
weakest where they would count for 
most in mutual understanding. 

Thus, to the ordinary American, Jap- 
anese pronouncements of policy often 
seem insincere, merely because nobody 
interprets them for him with the neces- 
sary background of knowledge: a literal 
translation does not convey their mean- 
ing, when the many associations and 
overtones of words and phrases remain 
unknown. Recently a Chinese philoso- 
pher took the trouble to introduce and 
annotate for Western readers a political 
speech by Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek; ? and the result is a document 
which conveys a pattern of historical 
allusion and a profundity of thought 
that are lost in any simple translation 
made by a newspaper correspondent. 
There are probably not a dozen Ameri- 
cans who could in a similar way bring 
close to our understanding an important 
address by Prince Konoye. That, it 
will be admitted, is a serious deficit. 

The new world situation is leading to 
international affiliations which transcend 
geographical divisions, whatever Jap- 
anese statesmen may seem to be saying 
about that matter just now. There is 
today a need for intercultural under- 
standing which goes far beyond the need 
felt for it in the past.. We have been too 
content to let cultural relations take 
their chance as uncontrolled by-products 
of political and economic relations; and 
SO we are unprepared for intimate forms 
of international co-operation. ‘These are 
possible only when whole peoples have 

2A Philosophy of Action, 28 pp., China In- 
formation Committee, Chungking, 1940, 
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faith in other peoples and comprehend 
at least a little of what for them are 
vital interests. 


IMMIGRANTS AS CULTURE CARRIERS 


What about the Chinese and the Jap- 
anese in our midst? These immigrants 
-——a small remnant of those who have 
come since the turn of the century, since 
most of them have returned—have been 
curiously feeble carriers of culture val- 
ues which we could appreciate. It would 
be difficult to point to any Oriental cul- 
ture trait widely adopted in the United 
States for the transmission of which 
these immigrants deserve the credit—ex- 
cept to the extent to which, as mer- 
chants, a few of them have helped to 
make us acquainted with some of the 
material culture products of their re- 
spective countries. 

When a country with relatively high 
standards of living receives as immi- 
grants those with much lower standards 
in those aspects of their culture that 
can be widely appreciated, it is obvious 
that the prospect for a transmission of 
their traits is not good; and this psycho- 
logical obstacle to learning from Oriental 
immigrants has pursued us in our deal- 
ings with their American descendants to 
the second and third generation. For 
the man in the street, all Americans of 
Oriental origin carry the same label of 
inferiority; their inability to rid them- 
selves of peculiarities in their personal 
appearance prevents them from taking 
their place as equals among other Amer- 
icans. They are citizens, of course, but 
are discriminated against throughout the 
jand, even through laws the constitu- 
tionality of which has never been ascer- 
tained. 

Yet, these Chinese- and Japanese- 
Americans are potential interpreters be- 
tween the cultures of America and of 
the Far East, because of their natural 
interest in both their specific cultural 
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heritage and that of the country of their 
birth. 

A few thousand Oriental students at 
American universities and colleges, effi- 
cient travel bureaus, and active com- 
merce, even the establishment of insti- 
tutes for cultural propaganda and an 
increased diffusion of books in English 
on the peoples of the Far East, do not 
suffice to create among us real under- 
standing for these peoples. We must 
come much closer to them if we wish to 
play the part which historical necessity 
has created for us as the intermediaries 
between Europe and Asia. The pres- 
ence of American educators, health 
workers, and technical advisers, and the 
financial support of the institutions 
which they help to administer in China 
and Japan, do not suffice to bring to 
those countries a full appreciation for 
the values which we cherish. And yet, 
without such mutual knowledge the peo- 
ples of the world cannot make common 
cause against greed and tyranny. 


HOPES FOR THE FUTURE 


Is it too much to hope that the cul- 
tural relations between the United States 
and the Far East, which started among 
an élite on both sides of the Pacific, will 
continue to move down into the center 
of the stream of human consciousness 
where mutual knowledge and under- 
standing may be expected to eradicate 
an ancient prejudice? Is it too much 
to hope that our cultural relations with 
China and Japan will henceforth be 
planned—at least to the extent to which 
our economic and political relations with 
them are planned—lest mere chance de- 
prive us of our share in a great common 
heritage? Is it too much to hope that 
we shall so adjust our school system and 
our institutions of learning to the needs 
of a new day that we shall acquire at 
least the habit of respect for cultural 
values which we may not be able fully 
to share? Is it too much to hope that 
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we shall soon take our faith in democ- mon people everywhere? Working 
racy seriously enough to concern our- toward the fulfillment of these hopes, 
selves with the aspirations of the com- we shall be working for world peace. 
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stitute of Pacific Relations, is at present editorial secre- 
tary of the Service Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
New York. He is author of numercus articles on 
American-Far Eastern cultural relations, which have 
appeared in Pacific Affairs, Asia, Amerasia, and vari- 
ous conference proceedings. In 1939 he was educa- 
tional director of Pacific House, theme center of the 
Golden Gate International Exposition, which was de- 
voted to the intercultural relations of the Pacific area. 


Understanding and Misunderstanding Japan 
By GALEN M. FISHER 


ESTERN writers long have con- 

tended that the Japanese mind is 
inscrutable, but some of them have 
thereupon essayed to explain it—as if to 
parade their own cleverness. A tinge of 
truth, however, has lately been given to 
the contention by the complaint of Jap- 
anese spokesmen themselves that Ja- 
pan’s aims in inaugurating the “New 
Order in East Asia” were persistently 
misunderstood by Americans. This 
complaint has been lightly brushed aside 
by saying that it is not at all a matter of 
misunderstanding, but rather of disbe- 
lieving, the alleged aims. But to do so 
is to overlook the possibility that this 
may be a pat illustration of the fondness 
of the Japanese for saying less than they 
mean—a compliment to their public’s 
ability to read between the lines. Cer- 
tainly, among themselves, the Japanese 
often act on the principle attributed to 
the Chinese sage who said, “No man is 
worthy to be my disciple unless he can 
supply seven parts of an idea after I 
have told him three.” 


KNOWLEDGE OF SOCIAL HEREDITY THE 
MASTER KEY 


Nevertheless, the Japanese are some- 
times hard for Americans to fathom. 
Whatever nonsense may have been ut- 
tered about the psychological gulf sep- 
arating us from them, we must admit 
that they and we are puzzling to one 
another. It is the thesis of this paper 
that the basic reason for the veil that 
hangs between us is simply a sharply 
contrasted social heredity. The Japan- 
ese and ourselves look at the world of 
ideas from a radically different back- 
ground, from a different frame of ref- 
erence. The master key to unlock the 
mysteries of one another’s moods and 
- meanings is to acquire a clear knowledge 
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and sympathetic appreciation of one an- 
other’s social heredity. By way of ex- 
pounding this thesis, let us consider, 
first, some of the historical forces that 
constitute the contrasted frames of ref- 
erence, and then proceed to discuss more 
concretely how certain Japanese char- 
acteristics can be accounted for by ref- 
erence to the historical background. 

The American folk mind is rooted in 
the traditions, the ideas, and the insti- 
tutions commonly known as the He- 
brew-Christian, Greek-Roman culture 
complex. ‘The Japanese folk mind is 
rooted in the traditions, the ideas, and 
the institutions of the Shinto-Buddhist- 
Confucian culture complex. Both the 
Japanese and we owe not a little also 
to feudalism, but feudalism exercises a 
far stronger influence on the contempo- 
rary Japanese, chiefly because it flour- 
ished in Japan until 1872, whereas it 
was outgrown by our European ances- 
tors four centuries ago, and never pre- 
vailed at all in America. If these great 
differences in cultural heredity alone are 
not enough to explain the difficulty of 
understanding one another, ponder the 
far-reaching significance of the fact that 
Japan never passed through the triple 
fires of the Renaissance, the Reforma- 
tion, and the French Revolution. While 
Europe and America were being rocked, 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
turies, by the tempests of war and intel- 
lectual and industrial revolution, Japan 
was rusting at anchor under the sealed 
seclusion and Great Peace imposed by 
the Tokugawa regime. Almost the only 
social ordeal which Japan has measur- 
ably shared with America has been the 
industrial revolution. 

Among all the passkeys to gaining the 
“clear knowledge and sympathetic ap- 
preciation of one another’s social hered- 
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ity,” language and religion are two of 
the best, and in both of them the Jap- 
anese enjoy an advantage over us. That 
advantage derives from two facts: first, 
it is much easier to learn to read Eng- 
lish than Japanese, not to mention the 
humiliating failure of American schools, 
even on the Pacific coast, to teach Jap- 
anese; and second, many more Japanese 
have become Christians than Americans 
have become Buddhists. Despite the 
hurdles to be surmounted by us, I main- 
tain that almost any fair-minded Ameri- 
can can go far toward understanding the 
Japanese mentality if he will doff his be- 
setting prejudices—or perchance his in- 
dolence—and will study a few standard 
works on Japanese history, art, religion, 
customs, and personalities, not omitting 
drama, fiction, and autobiography, in 
translation, and will also seize oppor- 
tunities for the leisurely exchange of 
ideas and experiences with not-too-for- 
eignized Japanese of various social lev- 
els. 

By way of a fillip to such a course of 
self-education, I propose to discuss four 
groups of Japanese traits in the light of 
the underlying social forces which in 
large measure appear to account for 
them. 


ANTIQUITY AND UNITY OF 
SOCIAL ORDER 


The first group is related to the an- 
tiquity and unity of the Japanese social 
and political order, and the first trait to 
be mentioned is the individual’s sense of 
being but a fragment of a venerable em- 
pire. Historical criticism has clipped 
several centuries from the mythical date 
of the founding of the empire, 660 B.c., 
but the mass of the people blindly ac- 
cept the official chronology, and even the 
skeptical few have the awe-inspiring 
consciousness of being subjects of an 
Imperial House that runs back across 
not less than two millenniums, “one 
dynasty, unbroken from ages eternal.” 
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This long vista gives the individual a 
sense of dignity and corporate greatness. 

The venerable time-sense may ac- 
count for the respect commonly shown 
to things ancient and to public property. 
Vandalism is rare in Japan. For exam- 
ple, many Americans would find it hard 
to believe and harder to emulate the 
conduct reflected in the following situ- 
ation: In Nara, Japan’s ninth-century 
capital, stands a little building contain- 
ing imperial treasures. It is built of 
wood, but has never been either burned 
or pillaged. There is no military guard, 
its only protection being an Imperial 
Seal impressed on a slip of paper, in a 
bamboo case, tied by string to the simple 
lock on the door. Nowadays veneration 
for the Throne would suffice to protect 
this building, but the marvel is that it 
was never molested, even during the 
centuries when the Imperial House was 
in eclipse and the country in disorder.* 

Another effect of the social order is to 
be found in the overshadowing of the 
individual by the family. To be sure, 
the large family, which embraces sev- 
eral generations and layers of relatives, 
has shrunk under the disintegrating 
pressure of industrialism and Western 
conceptions of the individual, but even 
yet, the family council is the court of 
last resort for most Japanese. Rugged 
individualism is tempered by family sol- 
idarity. Untold thousands of the peo- 
ple who live in the large cities retain 
their family registration (seki) in some 
distant village. However sophisticated 
they become, the umbilical cord of the 
ancestral seat remains uncut. The tra- 
ditional obligation of the family to care 
for all its members in times of adversity 
has so far survived the industrial age 
that in hard times tens of thousands of 
the unemployed go from the cities to live 
with relatives in the old home town. 

1 Asako Matsuoka, Sacred Treasures of 


Nera (Tokyo: Hokuseido Press, 1935), pp. 
6-7. 
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The family bond is therefore an eco- 
nomic cushion of the first importance. 


VESTIGES OF FEUDALISM 


The traits of the second group are 
vestiges of feudalism. The eight-cen- 
tury-long dominance of the feudal order 
in Japan left an impress on Japanese 
character that is evident in many ways 
to this day. Deference to superiors and 
the general consciousness of subordina- 
tion or dominance are among the results. 
The American conviction that every 
man is an uncrowned king and that 
every boy can be president contrasts 
with the persistence in Japan of social 
stratification. To be a descendant of 
the once ruling class, the samurai, is still 
a source of pride and influence, while to 
be known as a descendant of the former 
outcastes, now legally called the “new 
citizens,” is as serious a handicap as 
that borne by the Negro in America. 

Upon close observation, a surprising 
number of the lineaments of feudalism 
appear in modern Japan, much as fea- 
tures like a high nose or heavy eyelids 
crop out in a long family line. Among 
these feudal survivals are such charac- 
teristics as these: readiness to let the 
state mold the pattern of life and sub- 
ject every one to espionage and control; 
alertness against surprise and betrayal 
of feeling, such as was cultivated in the 
days when visitors might be spies in 
disguise, and a “poker face” was a great 
asset; unquestioning devotion to one’s 
liege lord; and the samurai code of 
honor, centering about the sword and 
culminating in hara-kiri. These traits 
still color Japanese life as the muddy 
waters of the Arve stain the lucid green 
of the Rhône below Geneva. 

It may be that feudalism under the 
Tokugawas, with its suppression of orig- 
inality and its exclusion of stimulation 
from abroad, is also to be blamed—or 
credited—for having cramped the Jap- 
anese genius to such a degree that it 
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gave birth to no grand works in art or 
literature, but found expression in ex- 
quisite delicacy of design and nicety 
of craftsmanship. Immured from the 
larger world, the Japanese suffered ar- 
rested development for lack of cultural 
cross-fertilization. Meanwhile, modern 
Japanese and Americans alike might 
almost complain of hyperstimulation 
through the excessively varied cultural 
genes that have entered their respective 
blood streams, 

Again, the later feudalism of the 
Tokugawa period, with its social regi- 
mentation, coupled with the seriousness 
and propriety inculcated by Confucian- 
ism, made the Japanese self-conscious, 
restrained, and formal. In China, the 
Seriousness of Confucianism was relieved 
by the devil-may-care spirit of Taoism. 
This has led, as Lin Yu-tang has ob- 
served, to the jollity and easy-going 
temper of the Chinese and the perfec- 
tionism and earnestness of the Japanese. 


JAPANESE LANGUAGE AND CHARACTER 


A third group of traits derives from 
the Japanese language. Like social 
structure, language is created by a peo- 
ple, and therefore seems to be a result 
rather than a cause. But here, as so 
often, cause and effect are interwoven 
like warp and woof. Certainly, when a 
language has once acquired its skeletal 
framework, it shapes a people’s char- 
acter far more than its essential quality 
is changed by the people. Marked 
changes in a language usually require 
several generations of slow accretion, 
whereas the language is molding all the 
people in each generation. The truth of: 
this assertion is confirmed by the fact 
that the inexactness, the sentimental 
warmth, the polysyllabic prolixity, and 
the impersonal circumlocutions which 
characterized the indigenous tongue of 
preliterate Japan have survived to this 
day, despite the wholesale injection into 
it, fourteen hundred years ago, of the 
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terse, monosyllabic, and coldly precise 
Chinese ideographs and literature. It 
may be that a parallel to this phenome- 
non is to be found in the persistence in 
present-day colloquial English of the es- 
sentially Saxon character of old English, 
despite the overwhelming injection of 
Latin and Greek elements into the Eng- 
lish of the Middle Ages. Be that as it 
may, the characteristics of the original 
Japanese tongue which have been men- 
tioned are prominent in Japanese char- 
acter. Inexactness of expression afflicts 
government pronouncements—such as 
those dealing with the “New Order’— 
as well as the language of ordinary con- 
versation, and wordiness in the terms of 
etiquette is likely to weary the more 
concise, direct, and informal American. 

Among the traits that seem to have 
been begotten by the Chinese element in 
the Japanese language are nominalism 
and veiled meanings. By “nominalism” 
I mean the assumption of both the Jap- 
anese and the Chinese that the melliflu- 
ous wording of an excuse or an apology 
will atone for a multitude of sins, and 
that a resounding motto from the clas- 
sics, written in elegant ideographs, pos- 
sesses magic power to sanctify a docu- 
ment or a gambling den. By “veiled 
meanings” I mean the habit of leaving 
the reader or listener to guess the other 
half of what has been said. The most 
characteristic Japanese poetic form is 
the seventeen-syllable okku, in the 
writing of which millions of the people 
indulge. One distinctive feature of the 
hokku is that it depicts some natural 
scene and then leaves the reader to draw 
the implied analogy with human life. 
Our American frankness and indelicate 
bluntness affront the Japanese no less 
than their veiled implications puzzle and 
irritate us. 


SHINTO-BUDDHIST INFLUENCE 


The fourth group of traits to be 
glanced at has flowered from Shinto 
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and Buddhism. I name Shinto first be- 
cause it represents the prehistoric ani- 
mism of the Japanese, and I name Bud- 
dhism and Shinto together because they 
have become blended like strands of 
varicolored silk in the tapestry of Jap- 
anese life. From among the many traits 
traceable to Shinto or Buddhist influ- 
ence I select only two: the undertone 
of pathos and pensive sadness in Jap- 
anese character, and the aesthetic sensi- 
tivity of the Japanese. 

Shinto is nature worship, a naive, un- 
reflecting appropriation of the joyous- 
ness and zest of springtime and sunshine 
and waterfalls. It is a faith for the 
extroverted. Buddhism savors of fall- 
ing leaves, deep, black pools, and mi- 
rages of springs in parched deserts. It 
breeds introspection and disillusionment. 
And because Shinto is simple and child- 
like while Buddhism is profound and 
freighted with the speculative thinking 
of the ages, Buddhism has dominated 
Japanese life far more than has Shinto. 
Buddhism has given the Japanese tem- 
perament its undertone of pathos and 
wistful sadness, which is partly ex- 
pressed by the word awaré. Nitobé says 
that the uniqueness of this character- 
istic is indicated by the fact that awaré 
cannot be rendered into English. He 
tried to make it intelligible to Americans 
by saying that Abraham Lincoln’s mel- 
ancholy was an expression of awaré: he 
felt a yearning pity for suffering human- 
ity, and resorted to jokes for relief from 
sorrows he could not lift. The preva- 
lence among us of belief in the ultimate 
triumph of Divine Purpose makes Amer- 
icans optimists, but Buddhist fatalism 
inclines the Japanese to pessimism. 

As to Japanese aesthetic sensitivity, 
it would be naive to attribute it solely 
to Buddhism, as some are disposed to 
do. It is also a reflex from the omni- 
presence of loveliness in nature, wher- 


2Inazo Nitobé, Lectures on Japan (Tokyo: 
Kenkyusha, 1936), p. 20. 
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ever the eye falls, in central and south- 
ern Japan. No doubt Shinto should be 
credited with having fostered in Jap- 
anese art its simplicity and economy, as 
well as its close and affectionate observa- 
tion of nature, just as I surmise that 
Taoism contributed similar qualities to 
Chinese art. But when one seeks for 
the mainspring of the greatest painting 
and sculpture and architecture of Japan, 
he must turn to Buddhism. It was the 
broad, deep stream of Northern Bud- 
dhism, flowing from India through 
China and Korea and gathering volume 
as it moved, that brought to the primi- 
tive Japanese people a freightage of 
ideas and symbolism worthy to be com- 
pared with all that Greek mythology and 
Christian tradition have given to Euro- 
pean art. 

The effect of full-blown Buddhist cul- 
ture upon the simple Japanese must 
have been profound. That it must have 
intensified their artistic sense and ex- 
panded their imaginations is clear when 
one recalls the vast new world of ideas 
that it brought. Buddhism trained its 
devotees to look beneath phenomena to 
their mystic meanings, to realize that 
the passing show of things is surrounded 
by a spiritual universe peopled with an 
incredible variety of beings, all con- 
trolled by rhythmic but inexorable law. 

That the Japanese people have a 
higher average of aesthetic sensitivity 
than have Americans is hardly open to 
question. Their superiority to us is 
evident in various ways: in the gift of 
the common folk for creating lovely min- 
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iature gardens in tiny backyards, in the 
pottery-making and other local folk arts 
that still survive, in the way peasants 
will walk for days to enjoy a noted view, 
in the sense of the fitness of things in 
social intercourse and on ceremonial oc- 
casions. We may be irritated by the 
time-consuming formality and the ap- 
parent insincerity of their etiquette, but 
they are no less irritated by our thought- 
less informality and slapdash rudeness. 
To them, the way a thing is done has 
moral as well as aesthetic importance. 
The comic strip may not represent 
American aesthetic taste any more ac- 
curately than the exquisite color prints 
reflect average Japanese taste. Yet they 
are symptomatic of a difference which 
should make us humble. 


Thus we end our brief ramble through 
the historical background of Japanese 
traits. If our insights have been true, 
then four of the chief clues to an under- 
standing of traits that sometimes baffle 
Americans are to be found in the an- 
tiquity and unity of the social order, in 
feudalism, in the Japanese language, and 
in the Shinto-Buddhist culture. It 
would be regrettable for any reader to 
allow his exploration of this field to 
end here, for if the Japanese and Ameri- 
can peoples are not only to live at peace 
but also to contribute their utmost to 
one another and to the world, it is per- 
fectly clear that most of us Americans 
must work far harder to understand Jap- 
anese social heredity. 
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The Triple-Axis Pact and American Reactions 


By ROBERT AURA SMITH 


HE popular American supposition 

that Japan drifted into an alliance 
with Germany and Italy because of a 
natural affinity of totalitarian ideals is 
just as false as the Japanese accusation 
that Tokyo was forced into the arms of 
Berlin and Rome by pressure of the 
United States. Japan was won over to 
the pact only by long negotiation and 
by large-scale German promises, and 
only after the guidance of Japanese 
foreign policy had been taken out of the 
hands of men who were truly familiar 
with its international implications and 
put into the hands of men without ade- 
quate international training. 

The Japanese-Axis alliance is a severe 
diplomatic defeat for Japan, since it 
must force the United States, sooner or 
later, to take precisely those courses of 
action that responsible Japanese diplo- 
macy for fifteen years has been trying to 
avoid. This defeat is the result of the 
miscalculation of amenable amateur dip- 
lomats, installed by the Japanese mili- 
tary group, who were unable to appraise 
the reaction of the United States and un- 
able to discount the promises made by 
Berlin. 


BACKGROUND OF THE ALLIANCE 


Fully a year prior to the conclusion of 
the alliance, the Japanese envoys to 
Rome and Berlin, influenced by their 
military sympathy toward the totali- 
tarian regimes and by their belief in the 
inevitability of an Axis victory, held an 
informal meeting in northern Italy, and 
allowed it to be reported that the alli- 
ance had already been consummated. 
The Tokyo Foreign Office, still wisely 
trying to establish a modus vivendi with 
the United States, promptly denied their 
report and ordered their recall. Experi- 
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enced diplomacy still had the upper 
hand in Tokyo, 

Subsequently the military cabal, of 
which the Japanese Ambassadors to Ber- 
lin and Rome had been representatives, 
was able to gain control in Japan. The 
Foreign Office was reorganized, the 
foreign service decimated, parliamentary 
freedom (quite apart from military ne- 
cessity) discarded, and a “forceful” 
Japanese policy embraced. The key- 
stone of this policy, according to the 
newly named Japanese Foreign Minister, 
Yosuke Matsuoka, was the alliance of 
Tokyo with the Rome-Berlin Axis. It 
was announced September 27, 1940. 

This action involved a considerable 
revision of Japanese policy and Japanese 
publicity. Japan had quite naturally 
joined the Anti-Comintern Pact, not 
merely to put a plausible anti-Com- 
munist interpretation upon the invasion 
of China, but also to counteract what 
the Japanese felt was the danger of Rus- 
sian aggression against even Japan her- 
self. Alliance with the Axis, now pas- 
sively supported, at least, by Moscow, 
necessitated a drastic change of front. 
Moreover, Japan had hoped for an 
amelioration of the strain in relation- 
ships with the United States and even 
for the negotiation of a new treaty of 
amity, commerce, and navigation to re- 
place that which was abrogated by the 
United States on July 26, 1939 and be- 
came void on January 26, 1940. It is 
inconceivable that such a change in 
course would have been made had not 
large rewards been held out to Japan, 
and had not the newly installed makers 
of Japanese policy believed in their abil- 
ity to collect those rewards. 

Naturally it is impossible to offer at 
this time the documents showing the de- 
tails of the German “bribe.” They will 
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not appear until some Japanese recants 
and writes his memoirs. It is relatively 
easy, however, to reconstruct, in the 
light of previous German declarations 
and subsequent Japanese statements, 
what those offers must have been. 

Obviously the first must have been the 
promise of relief from Soviet pressure in 
Northeast Asia. Germany had signed a 
nonaggression pact with the Soviets and 
was presumably in a position to apply 
pressure to consummate a similar accord 
between Russia and Japan. This is sup- 
ported by the fact that one of the first 
Japanese acts after the announcement of 
the alliance with the Axis was the dis- 
patch of a new Ambassador to Moscow, 
Admiral Yoshitsugu Tatekawa, with the 
confident expression throughout the 
Japanese press that his first objective 
would be a Soviet-Japanese nonaggres- 
sion pact. 

This was of the utmost importance to 
Japan for two reasons. The first con- 
cerns the security of Japan proper. Rus- 
sia has a submarine and air base at 
Vladivostok, within six hundred miles of 
Tokyo, and the Japanese are keenly 
aware of the danger of a Russian attack. 
German pressure for a peace pact would 
reduce that danger in the first place, and 
if the attack materialized, German as- 
sistance in occupying Russia on the 
Soviet’s western frontier might consti- 
tute primary military assistance to 
Japan. 

The second reason was probably more 
compelling. The armed truce between 
Russia and Japan has greatly impeded 
the Japanese campaign in China. Rus- 
sian supplies to China have been an im- 
portant factor, of course, but even more 
important is the fact that the threat of 
Russian hostility has immobilized in 
Manchukuo, from the first day of the 
China campaign, the flower of the 
Japanese military forces, the Kwantung 
Army. This body of troops is usually 
estimated at between 250,000 and 300,- 
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000 men. Real accord with the Soviets, 
assured by Germany, would release most 
of this important force for operations in 
China proper, and might prove a de- 
cisive factor in ending the “China In- 
cident.” 

Germany, however, had much more 
to offer. The Japanese have made no 
secret of their deep interest in the rich 
territories that surround the South China 
Sea, that is, French Indo-China, Malaya, 
Netherland India, and the Philippines. 
Not only did the German Lebensraum 
theory give the Japanese an ideological 
title to these possessions of France, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, and the 
United States, but Germany herself ac- 
quiesced. After the Netherlands was 
overrun, and significantly before Japan 
announced her adherance to the Axis, 
Berlin stated categorically that Ger- 
many “had no interest” in the future of 
Netherland India. This was promptly 
accepted in Japan as a German carte 
blanche for Japanese expansion in that 
area. The Japanese press, subsequently 
quoted by the spokesman of the Foreign 
Office, called the German declaration of 
disinterest “a blank power of attorney 
to Japan.” 

How well such “disinterest” can be 
made a political weapon is admirably 
illustrated in the case of the Japanese 
occupation of French Indo-China. The 
declaration of Vichy that “France did 
not ask for Japanese mediation” of the 
border dispute with Thailand is a clear 
declaration that Vichy acceded to such 
“mediation” only at the behest of Ber- 
lin. Presumably the Japanese believed, 
mistakenly as it turned out, that Nether- 
land India and Malaya could be sub- 
jected to similar pressure. 


A MISTAKEN ASSUMPTION 


This entire forecast of the probable 
future was based on the primary German 
assumption, and the primary German 
promise, that Great Britain would be 
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defeated and overrun and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations disrupted 
and destroyed before the end of 1940. 
Whether or not Adolf Hitler really be- 
lieved that, is not at issue. It is ap- 
parent in the light of subsequent de- 


velopments that he persuaded both Italy . 


and Japan to believe it. 

The Japanese policy, therefore, like 
the Italian, was based at the outset on a 
supposition and a German promise that 
could not be realized; for Germany was 
obliged to promise not merely an even- 
tual victory over Britain, but a quick 
victory, so that the various regional 
spheres of authority outlined in Berlin 
could be established before American op- 
position to them could become effective, 
either in the form of aid to Britain or 
in independent action. Even if one 
takes at its face value the Japanese 
statement that the unfavorable reaction 
of the United States to the alliance was 
not foreseen, it is clear that a denoue- 
ment was expected in Tokyo and prom- 
ised in Berlin before such a reaction 
could play a decisive part. For the 
second time within three years, Japanese 
militarists disastrously underestimated 
the quality of enemy resistance. 


PROVISIONS OF THE Pact 


The Triple-Axis Pact itself provided 
merely that in the event of the entry 
into hostilities against Germany, Italy, 
or Japan by a power not then a belliger- 
ent, the other powers would come to the 
assistance of the nation so engaged. A 
special clause seemingly made the terms 
of the alliance inapplicable to Russia, 
thus leaving the Soviet position still in 
a nebulous and mysterious state. 

Literally considered, such an accord 
is a simple defensive alliance. Under 
other circumstances it would have as 
little ‘or as much significance as the 
powers chose to give it. Moreover, it 
was, literally, a military alliance only. 
It was readily foreseen that it would as- 
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sume character as an offensive alliance, 
that is, an instrument for attack upon 
British holdings in the Far East, only to 
the extent that Berlin was able to put 
pressure upon Tokyo to go beyond its 
literal content and extend Japanese Far 
Eastern operations, and,to the extent 
that Tokyo believed that such an attack 
could be made without involving a clash 
with the United States. 

Under the circumstances, it was plain 
that the military importance of the alli- 
ance at the time that it was consum- 
mated was insignificant. Neither Ger- 
many nor Italy was in a position to 
render effective military assistance to 
Japan. Nor was Japan, bogged down 
in China, in a position to render effec- 
tive military assistance to the Axis, ex- 
cept through an attack on Britain in the 
Far East. Under the terms of the pact 
this was not to be envisaged unless 
Britain were previously joined by an- 
other power. Obviously the Japanese 
did not wish to risk an operation against 
Britain unless the nonintervention of the 
United States were reasonably certain; 
for it was obvious, also, that the major 
military hazard in the obligations was 
accepted by the Japanese. The United 
States was the one power that could be 
expected to come under the terms of the 
pact, and the Japanese must have real- 
ized, as the Germans undoubtedly did, 
that a Japanese military operation 
against the United States would be 
suicidal, Such a campaign might pro- 
mote Axis ends temporarily. It could 
not hope to promote Japanese ends 
permanently. 


THE JAPANESE VIEW 


The risk that Japan had assumed in 
pledging an attack on the United States 
if the latter became a European belliger- 
ent was so frightful that it was at once 
suggested that there must be an “escape 
clause” for Japan, either hidden in the 
language of the text or existing in some 
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secret agreement. The Japanese Foreign 
Office promptly explained that Japan 
“retained full liberty of action,” and 
that Japan herself would decide whether 
or not an Axis power had been attacked 
in the sense of the pact. Under such an 
interpretation, presumably, Japan could 
determine, when the occasion arose, if 
she could afford to implement her alli- 
ance. 

Apparently this comforting explana- 
tion was carried too far either to suit 
German ends or to promote the proper 
political atmosphere in Japan. Mr. 
Matsuoka took occasion in January and 
February 1941 to emphasize that Japan 
had no intention of shirking her obliga- 
tions to the Axis, and to repeat that the 
terms of the pact would be faithfully 
carried out. In so doing, however, the 
Japanese Foreign Minister revealed with 
astonishing frankness in two statements 
to the House Budget Committee in the 
first week in February what was the 
real psychological basis for the Japanese 
commitment to this manifestly danger- 
ous policy. 

Mr. Matsuoka declared with some 
vehemence that Japan’s adherence to 
the Axis was not an act to promote war, 
but to promote peace. That peace was 
to be promoted, he continued, not only 
in Asia but also in Europe, by the de- 
terrent effect that the pact was to have 
upon the possible entry of the United 
States into either zone of conflict. Thus 
it becomes apparent that the alliance 
was designed, from the Japanese point 
of view, not as a pattern for a military 
operation, but as a political instrument! 
Its objective, if Mr. Matsuoka was tell- 
ing the truth—-and there is no reason to 
suppose otherwise—was not Axis assist- 
ance to Japan or Japanese assistance to 
the Axis, but influence upon the future 
political and military policy of the 
United States. 

Mr. Matsuoka reiterated his disap- 
pointment, if not chagrin, that this 
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“peaceful” objective had been so grossly 
(he said “willfully”) misunderstood in 
the United States. Again there is every 
reason to believe that the Foreign Minis- 
ter was quite honest in this reaction. 
Precisely as the Japanese militarists 
twice underestimated the quality of re- 
sistance in the enemy—first in China 
and then in Britain—so the Japanese 
amateur diplomatists underestimated the 
quality and the character of American 
reaction to that form of exerting pres- 
sure. 


UNITED STATES INTERPRETATION 


What was obviously intended in the 
Japanese mind as a peaceful “deterrent” 
was promptly interpreted in the United 
States as a military threat. Even an 
elementary knowledge of American psy- 
chology, backed up by a competent in- 
formation service, should have told the 
Japanese Foreign Office that such a re- 
action was inevitable. 

Quite apart from the instinctive 
American reaction to threats of any 
kind, with which Japan has already 
had experience, there is a growing 
American abhorrence of the threat of 
war as an instrument of policy. Such 
threats are associated in the American 
mind with Hitlerian conquests, “Mun- 
ichs,” and the exploitation by unscrupu- 
lous powers of the honest will to peace 
in free nations. The simple semantic 
fact that “appease” has become a bad 
word in the American vocabulary should 
have been reported to Tokyo and should 
have borne weight. 

Similarly, there is an American tend- 
ency to exploit inconsistency, which does 
not have the same importance in the 
Orient that it does in the United States. 
A Japanese not sufficiently familiar with 
the American mental pattern would not 
foresee that Americans would resent a 
Japanese declaration that any American 
intervention in the affairs of Asia was 
intolerable, while at the same time the 
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Japanese presumed to decide whether or 
not the United States should be per- 
mitted to enter a European war on be- 
half of the British Commonwealth. 
While this paradox has not been turned 
against the Japanese in public utter- 
ances, the recognition that it éxists is 
undoubtedly at the bottom of the 
American determination and the Ameri- 
can confidence that “aid to Britain” will 
go forward regardless of hazards or in- 
volvements in the Pacific. The decision 
as to how far American aid to Britain 
will go cannot, in the American mind, 
be made in Tokyo and Berlin. 

There is a further American reaction 
that is damaging to the Japanese cause. 
That is the American rejection of the 
Hitlerian theory of Lebensraum, which 
the Japanese have now ostensibly em- 
braced. It was the object of Japanese 
diplomacy, and the Japanese say that it 
still is, to convince the United States 
that the Japanese program on the Asiatic 
mainland and in the South China Sea is 
an essentially peaceful one, devoid of 
the elements of a military conquest and 
desiring only “collaboration” in setting 
up mutual prosperity. 

Despite the operations in China, there 
was a chance that a substantial and in- 
fluential part of American opinion might 
have been convinced of the truth and 
justice of this declared aspiration. 
When, for example, it was clothed in the 
seductive language of a “Monroe Doc- 
trine for Asia,” it enlisted the support of 
even as astute an observer of foreign 
affairs as William R. Castle, former 
Under-Secretary of State and former 
Ambassador to Japan. 

The Japanese alliance with the Axis, 
however, has made such a charitable 
view of Japanese aggression untenable. 
It has associated in the American mind 
the whole program of Japanese Asiatic 
hegemony with the Hitler-Mussolini pro- 
gram of Afro-European hegemony. The 
United States rejects and abhors that 


program. The Japanese ended all pos- 
sibility that the United States would 
ever recognize the validity of a “new 
order” in Asia when they identified that 
“order” as a twin of Herr Hitler’s “new 
order” in Europe. 


EUROPEAN AND AstatTic Wars LINKED 


But even that is not the most serious 
obstacle to a Japanese-American rap- 
prochement that the Japanese-Axis al- 
liance created. On December 19, 1940, 
in Tokyo, in the presence of the United 
States Ambassador, Mr. Matsuoka re- 
peated that “the alliance with the Axis 
is the very pivot of Japanese policy.” 
He made the statement, he declared, so 
that “there would be no ckance of mis- 
understanding in the future.” 

Now, the Axis came into existence for 
one purpose, and is now waging a world 
war for that purpose: the defeat and 
disruption of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. The declaration by the 
Japanese Foreign Minister to the ac- 
credited Ambassador of the United 
States that Japanese policy hinges upon 
the alliance to the Axis is therefore 
tantamount to an official Japanese decla- 
ration that the British Commonwealth 
must be destroyed before Japanese 
policy can attain its aims. Even before 
any overt Japanese military moves 
against Britain in the Fer East, the 
subsequent declaration in the officially 
controlled Japanese press on February 
12 that “Singapore is the major obstacle 
to Japan’s program in East Asia” should 
have been evidence enough that the in- 
ference from Mr. Matsuoka’s declaration 
that the defeat of Britain is the chief 
Japanese-Axis objective has been well 
taken. 

It is almost inconceivable that Japa- 
nese in high office could ever have be- 
lieved that the United States would 
passively accept such a policy and such 
a program. 

The American reaction, moreover, 
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concerns the war in Asia no less than 
the war in Europe. The Japanese need 
to bring the campaign in China to a 
speedy conclusion, and are obviously 
willing to accept almost any “face-sav- 
ing” terms upon which this can be ac- 
complished. The alliance with the Axis 
means the indefinite prolonging of the 
resistance of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, since it makes China, Britain, and 
the United States ideological allies in the 
same cause. 

It was obviously to Japan’s interest, 
in view of the attitude of the United 
States, to divorce the Asiatic from the 
European war. The Japanese them- 
selves have repeatedly stated that this 
was a major objective of their diplo- 
macy. They did not want the war to 
“spread.” Yet Japan’s alliance with the 
Axis has done more than anything else 
could have done to convince Americans 
that the war in Europe and the war in 
Asia are the same war. The declara- 
tion of a Berlin-Rome-Tokyo military 
axis quite naturally called into existence 
a London-Washington-Chungking moral 
axis. The inevitable result was in- 
creased American aid to China. 


UNITED STATES OPPOSITION 
STRENGTHENED 


Prior to the announcement of Japan’s 
commitments to Berlin and Rome, the 
United States opposed Japan’s Asiatic 
policies on the grounds of treaty obliga- 


tions, the open door, moral objection to 
ageréssion in general and to the bomb- 
ing of open cities in particular, and a 
vague defense of the personal and prop- 
erty rights of American nationals in a 
zone of undeclared hostilities. This op- 
position was so half-hearted that the 
United States continued to supply to 
Japan the major materials for the very 
acts of aggression against which protests 
were duly registered. 

Since the Axis Pact, American resist- 
ance is opposition to an entire concep- 
tion of international life with which the 
Japanese have chosen to identify them- 
selves. A loan to China now is not 
merely an affront to Tokyo—it is a 
blow at Berlin. 

Thus the Japanese have assured that 
the United States will diminish military 
assistance to Japan, will increase aid to 
China, will back the British Common- 
wealth in Asia, and will resist to the ut- 
most a Japanese hegemony, peaceful or 
otherwise, that applies Axis ideals to 
Asiatic peoples. Sound Japanese diplo- 
macy tried to avoid every one of these 
eventualities. The Axis alliance has 
made them all inevitable. It is thus a 
major diplomatic defeat. 

The Japanese have now guaranteed 
that United States policy will be “no 
appeasement in the Pacific’; and with- 
out the acquiescence of the United 
States, the Japanese dream of a Tokyo- 
dominated “new order in East Asia” 
cannot be fulfilled. 


Robert Aura Smith, M.A. Oxon., is on the cable 
desk of The New York Times. After four years on 
the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, he went to the 
Orient and joined the staf of The New York Times 
there in 1930, serving as correspondent for the Philip- 
pines. He was also news editor of the Manila Daily 
Bulletin. He was recalled to The Times cable desk 
in 1937, and since his return has been active in radio 
broadcasting, magazine writing, and lecturing, in addi- 
tion to his handling of Far Eastern dispatches for The 
Times. He is author of “Our Future in Asia” (1940). 
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CONOMIC action that might af- 
fect Japan involves measures that 
would either weaken that country and 
its Axis friends, or strengthen its oppo- 
nents. This article discusses both types 
briefiy, but is limited to an analysis of 
such action as has actually been taken 
in the past six or seven years. 

Since Japan has so unequivocally al- 
lied herself with the Axis and since her 
economic and political future is so close- 
ly linked to the success of Germany, any 
economic action that affects Germany 
will also affect Japan. But that field of 
analysis is too broad for these pages. 
Discussion of aid to Japan’s possible en- 
emies will be limited almost exclusively 
to that given her principal opponent 
China and her rumored opponent the 
Dutch East Indies. 


AID To JAPAN’s OPPONENTS 


Germany’s conquest of the Nether- 
lands and France made it possible for 
the United States to augment its eco- 
nomic aids to Japan’s potential or actual 
opponents. Before May 1940, most of 
the rich profits from the alluvial tin 
that the Dutch East Indies has been 
exporting to this country, and the not 
inconsiderable profits from rubber, qui- 
nine, and other materials, went to the 
Netherlands. Most of the profits from 
French Indo-China went to France. 
But since the conquest of the home 
countries, most of the profits from these 
exports have gone to London, New 
York, Saigon, or Batavia, instead of to 
the European Continent. This has 
given the Dutch East Indies, in particu- 
lar, resources for purchases of arms and 
preparation of defenses against aggres- 
sion, which would not have been avail- 
able, at least in such volume, had profits 
continued to flow as in normal years. 
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By ROBINSON NEWCOMB 


The United States Government has 
aided several Pacific areas not now at 
war with Japan, by arranging to buy 
supplies af essential materials, including 
tin, rubber, wool, and quinine, in addi- 
tion to tke supplies that are being pur- 
chased by business houses, and by what 
amounts to a pegging of certain prices. 
For instance, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation is reported to have 
arranged to purchase rubber up to a 
possible value of $190,000,000. 

The importance of this aid to the 
Dutch East Indies, particularly, may be 
realized if an attempt is made to sur- 
mise what would have happened to them 
if their principal export market had been 
Japan instead of this country. 

We are led to believe that the increas- 
ingly strong military position of the In- 
dies is responsible in considerable part 
for the failure of Japan’s economic mis- 
sion to secure more favorable terms dur- 
ing the recent negotiations, and for the 
hesitancy which has developed over the 
timing, if not as to the advisability, of 
the much discussed invasion of the 
Archipelago. Many believe that the 
longer Japan hangs on to that portion 
of China over which she now has at 
least a nominal control, the weaker she 
becomes; while if she had the Indies, 
she might recoup her power and wealth. 
If that be true, action on the part of the 
United States which has aided the In- 
dies to reach a state of preparedness that 
causes the Japanese Navy to hesitate or 
delay may possibly prove much more 
important than has been generally real- 
ized. 

Economic aid to China has been im- 
portant, too, in weakening Japan. Some 
of it was an unforeseen consequence of 
domestic policy. The action of the 
United States Government in pegging 
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the price of silver for so long at a figure 
which bore no relation to its value in a 
free market enabled the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to realize a tidy profit at the 
expense of the American taxpayer, and 
consequently to purchase military sup- 
plies. 

The Silver Purchase Act of 1934 re- 
sulted in the transfer of several hundred 
million dollars to the credit of Chinese 
nationals and the Chinese Government 
in 1935, 1936, and 1937. While Treas- 
ury reports reveal only about 500,- 
000,000 ounces as having been bought 
directly from China, Handy and Har- 
man estimate that about 1,300,000,000 
ounces were siphoned out of the coun- 
try, suggesting that while the United 
States Government paid nearly $225,- 
000,000 for known Chinese silver, di- 
rectly and indirectly over a half-billion 
dollars changed hands as a result of the 
sale of Chinese silver after the passage 
of the act. 

China was in the midst of a depres- 
sion at the time the law was enacted, 
and the workings of the act were not 
entirely favorable to that country at 
first. The drainage of silver from 
Shanghai reduced the reserves of the 
banks, causing them to call loans, and 
so increased the intensity of the depres- 
sion. The act was also of considerable 
aid to Japan for a time, enabling her to 
sell silver obtained in Manchuria for 
dollars or pounds. 

The first effects of the act were so 
severe that China was forced partially 
off the silver standard in 1934, and com- 
pletely in November 1935. But after 
` abandoning the silver standard, the sales 
of the metal had relatively little effect 
on the purchasing power of Chinese 
money, and though the drain of silver 
from the interior continued, the income 
from the export of the metal had in gen- 
eral more favorable effects than the un- 
favorable ones caused by the growing 
scarcity of what had been the standard 
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currency. Therefore, partly as a result 
of the Silver Purchase Act, business con- 
ditions belatedly began to improve. 
With the resources of Manchuria lost, 
smuggling reducing the income of the 
National Government, and growing mili- 
tary expenses adding to the budget, the 
income from the sale of silver proved 
very important to the Chinese Govern- 
ment through 1937. But the impor- 
tance of that source of income dropped 
sharply after 1937. The United States 
Treasury reported direct purchases from 
China valued at less than $14,000,000 
in 1938, and while indirect sales were 
considerably greater than this, the total 
income to China from silver exports 
since 1937 has been relatively slight. 
Handy and Harman estimate that only 
about 35,000,000 ounces were sold in 
1940. American financial aid is now 
given in the form of credits and pur- 
chases of materials. 


LOANS AND CREDITS TO CHINA 


Of more current economic importance, 
therefore, are the loans that have been 
made to China by the American Gov- 
ernment and the arrangements that have 
been made to purchase Chinese exports, 
such as tungsten, tung oil, tin, and other 
commodities from Chungking. Loans or 
credits aggregating $230,000,000 have 
been arranged by the Export-Import 
Bank since the Sino-Japanese war be- 
gan, starting with a loan of $25,000,000 
made in December 1938. This loan is 
being repaid through shipments of wood 
oil, important in the preparation of good 
paints and varnishes. This first advance 
was followed by one of $20,000,000 in 
March 1940, which is being repaid with 
tin shipments. In September 1940 a 
further credit of $25,000,000 was made 
available, to be repaid from exports of 
tungsten. The Metals Reserve Com- 
pany (a subsidiary of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation) agreed at 
that time to purchase up to $30,000,000 
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of this important commodity.t In De- 
cember 1940 a further credit of $50,- 
000,000 was made available through the 
Export-Import Bank, while arrange- 
ments were made for a $50,000,000 sup- 
port for the Chinese currency, and a 
further $60,000,000 was earmarked for 
the purchase of strategic Chinese metals 
and ores. 

At the end of 1940 about $18,500,000 
was unofficially reported to have been 
repaid by the Chinese Government on 
the advances which it had received. All 
loans made since the hostilities began 
have been kept in good standing by the 
Chinese Government, though it is esti- 
mated that some $35,000,000 of Chinese 
bonds sold before the war and owned 
by American citizens are in default, pri- 
marily because the Japanese Govern- 
ment has taken over the revenues 
pledged as security for these loans. 


EMBARGOES AGAINST JAPAN 


The first public action of importance 
in the domain of economic action di- 
rectly against Japan was the “moral em- 
bargo” placed, under certain conditions, 
on “the exports of aircraft armaments, 
engine parts, accessories, aerial bombs 
and torpedoes,” on June 11, 1938. 
Though Japan was not specifically men- 
tioned in the announcement of the step, 
its result was the practical elimination 
of business with Japan in these items. 
A year and a half later, December 15, 
1939, the “embargo” list was expanded 
to include molybdenum and aluminum 
—metals of importance to Japan. On 
December 20 it was broadened to in- 
clude equipment, and information not 
in general written circulation, required 


1As a matter of fact, this country would 
be glad to get even larger supplies of wood 
oil, tin, and tungsten than these sums would 
purchase if they could be secured. The fig- 
ures listed are indicative of the amounts cffi- 
cials believe may be exported, rather than 
the expenditures this country is willing to 
make. 
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for the production of high-quality avia- 
tion gasoline. 

In January 1940 the trade treaty of 
1911 was abrogated, making it simpler 
to place mandatory, rather than just 
moral, embargoes on the trade. On 
July 2, 1940 an Act of Congress was 
approved which gave the President au- 
thority to subject exports to a licensing 
system, and on the same day a licensing 
system was set up which required per- 
mits for a sizable proportion of the items 
being sold to Japan. On July 26 restric- 
tions were placed on the granting of li- 
censes to export aviation motor fuel 
and lubricating oil, heavy melting scrap 
(which comprised about 20 per cent of 
the exports of scrap to Japan), and 
tetraethyl lead. On October 16 the ex- 
portation of all iron and steel scrap to 
Japan was proscribed, and regulations 
were issued authorizing the Government 
to take over goods and equipment which 
had been purchased for export but which 
were essential for defense and had not 
yet left the country. 

On January 10, 1941 the list of goods 
that could be exported only under li- 
cense was extended to include, effective 
February 3, 1941, copper, brass, zinc, 
bronze, nickel, and potash, and many 
semimanufactured products made of 
these materials. A major portion of 
American exports are now subject to 
license, and the tendency is toward 
granting licenses only to shipments 
whose destination is the Western Hemi- 
sphere or Great Britain. 

These restrictions are not a one-sided 
action. Intercourse with Japan has been 
subject to restrictions on the part of the 
Japanese Government which have been 
even more effective in curtailing and 
channeling imports from the United 
States than have the restrictions of the 
American Government. For instance, 
nearly seven million pounds of American 
tobacco, valued at approximately two 
million dollars, were imported in 1937; 
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but, due to control of imports by the 
Japanese Government, only thirty thou- 
sand pounds, valued at two thousand 
dollars, were imported in 1939, and none 
in 1940. Even apart from, our sym- 
pathy with China, therefore, the Ameri- 
can Government could have felt that 
some steps should be taken to check 
Japanese discrimination whose results 
were unfortunate to the interests of citi- 
zens of the United States. 


EFFECTS OF EMBARGOES 


In order to reach some conclusions as 
to the importance of the actions listed 
above, taken against Japan, let us ex- 
amine the items included in the embargo 
and licensing proclamations. 


Gasoline and oil 


The embargo on aircraft parts and 
allied items was of more moral than eco- 
nomic significance to Japan. The re- 
strictions on exports of aviation gasoline 
also were relatively unimportant, though 
they have received considerable pub- 
licity. The Japanese forces need little 
aviation gasoline, and, as it is now pos- 
sible to derive this product from crudes 
not considered satisfactory for this pur- 
pose a short time ago, Japan may be 
able to make what it needs, using one or 
more of the newer cracking techniques, 
such as the Houdry process. Neither 
are American petroleum exports to Ja- 
pan particularly important to the econ- 
omy of the United States. They repre- 
sented only about 1 per cent of the 
volume produced in the United States in 
1939. . 

Should Japanese buyers find it diffi- 
cult to secure sufficient quantities of 
gasoline or oil from countries which 
have been supplying her requirements, 
as a result of embargoes or other causes, 
purchases might be made in Central and 
South America. A contract for oil was 
signed last year with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment; and sizable quantities of pe- 
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troleum produced in South America, 
which in more peaceful times could be 
shipped -to Europe, might be shipped 
East instead. Though most of the large 
oil companies in South America are con- 
trolled from North America or England, 
they make a point of being very patri- 
otic with respect to the governments of 
the countries in which they operate; if 
the latter wished to have petroleum 
products shipped to Japan, these com- 
panies would probably find it advisable 
to co-operate. The matter of shipping 
would have to be taken care of, how- 
ever, and that is becoming more difficult. 
Also, the Dutch East Indies seem willing 
to Increase their shipments to Japan by 
a rather sizable amount, thereby reduc- 
ing Japan’s dependence on this country, 
and Japan is known to have stocks suffi- 
cient for more than six months’ opera- 
tion; while Manchurian production may 
possibly be increased. Unless the sphere 
or the rate of military operations in- 
creases, commercial and military activ- 
ity can be continued on the present scale 
for many months with no imports from 
the United States. 


Iron and steel 


Metals, principally iron and steel 
scrap, are the next item of prominence 
in the embargo and licensing lists. Ja- 
pan has comparatively poor iron de- 
posits, and those on the continent under 
her actual and nominal control have not 
begun to meet her needs. The country 
has been, and still is, dependent upon 
imports of iron, in the form of ore, pig, 
scrap, bars, alloys, and manufactured 
articles. Prior to the open military ef- 
forts to control China south of the Great 
Wall, Japanese economy emphasized the 
production of finished goods, partly for 
domestic consumption but also to secure 
foreign exchange for the purchase of 
needed raw materials not available at 
home. 

Exports in peacetime made it pos- 
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sible to import the necessary iron. The 
beginning of large-scale hostilities, how- 
ever, made it necessary to shift emphasis 
from light to heavy industry, and at the 
same time resulted in rising costs which 
tended to reduce exports. This meant 
that even larger imports of iron were 
needed for the heavy industries, though 
payments were more difficult to make. 
In an effort to meet the situation, im- 
ports of other commodities were reduced 
and efforts were made to improve the 
output of mines on the mainland and to 
increase imports of ore from relatively 
near sources such as British Malaya, 
British India, and the Philippines. But 
still the requirements of the new war 
economy were not met. It was neces- 
sary to continue to lean on imports from 
the United States. Scrap proved to be 
a more economical source of iron than 
pig: imports of the latter dropped from 
over 400,000 tons in 1937 to about 10,- 
000 tons in 1939, and to practically 
nothing in 1940. Imports of scrap in- 
creased so that in terms of iron content 
Japan imported more unfabricated iron 
and steel in 1939 than ever before in 
her history. 

What the effect of the embargo on 
scrap will be on Japan is not easy to as- 
say. Purchases were at a very high level 
in 1939, but, despite the fact that it 
was known that a complete embargo was 
possible, Japanese imports from the 
United States in the first eight months 
of 1940 were merely about half of what 
they were in the same period of 1939. 
Not until August, after the embargo had 
been placed on No. 1 heavy, was there 
any sizable export. This revival was 
stopped by the more comprehensive ban 
of October 16, and there was a sharp 
decline in November and December. 

The low volume during the first eight 
months was due in part to the fact that 
American scrap stocks had been pretty 
well cleaned out, but it is possible that 
large stocks had been accumulated in 
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Japan; and other sources of iron may 
have been developed enough to make 
American scrap less important than pre- 
viously, In this connection, it is of in- 
terest that-Japan has begun to turn to 
Central and South America as possible 
new sources of supply. 

Though exports of unfabricated iron 
from the United States have been de- 
creasing and now may almost cease, 
shipments of many forms of partially or 
completely fabricated iron products 
have been increasing, thus reducing the 
need for skilled Japanese workmen and 
for raw material. In terms of tons, 
shipments of iron and steel bars and 
rods declined after 1937, but in terms 
of value they increased 50 per cent from 
1937 to 1939; and during 1940 they 
were four times as large quantitatively, 
and twice as great in value, as they were 
in 1939. The value of ferroalloys 
shipped was over four times as great in 
1939 and 1940 as it was in 1937. 


Machinery 


Another significant type of export to 
Japan in this field has been the trade 
in power-driven metalworking machin- 
ery. This machinery makes possible the 
production in Japan of equipment for 
manufacturing goods for military and 
commercial purposes. American exports 
nearly doubled from 1937 to 1938, in- 
creased slightly in 1939, and remained 
about constant through 1940. 

Such exports are subject to license. 
Licenses to some exporters to occidental 
areas have been canceled, but nothing 
has been published about cancellation of 
licenses for shipment or of refusals to 
issue licenses for export to Japan. Such 
a move would further seriously handicap 
Japanese industry, which already is hob- 
bled by the restrictions on exports of 
unfabricated iron. 


Copper, sinc, and nickel 
Copper is also on the list of metals 
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subject to an export license. In view of 
the fact that it has become necessary for 
the American Government to make two 
large purchases of foreign copper, and 
as domestic refineries are not able to 
handle national and Japanese demands, 
it would appear reasonable to expect 
that licenses to export to Japan will not 
be granted in any volume. This will 
have an immediate and very serious ef- 
fect on Japan, which took over 240,- 
000,000 pounds from this country in 
1940. Copper and brass are essential 
to military operations, and Japan is not 
reported as having a large enough smelt- 
ing and refining capacity to handle its 
needs. The matter of securing ores will 
probably not be difficult. But import- 
ing ores from Chile will require more 
ships, traveling longer distances; and 
Japan is already short of ships, and 
chartering is becoming more difficult and 
more expensive. Setting up the neces- 
sary additional equipment will not be 
impossible, but it will take time, tech- 
nicians, materials, and plant construc- 
tion—-all important to the Japanese pro- 
gram, and difficult to spare. 

Restrictions on exports of zinc and 
nickel are also important to Japan. Both 
these metals are essential to her indus- 
trial and her military programs. But 
refining capacity in America is below 
requirements, and stocks of zinc are too 
low for safety, so Japan must build up 
more refineries. The restrictions on 
nickel exports support Canadian moves 
to restrict shipments to Japan, and so 
provide another serious handicap. 


Potash 


Potash is the last item on the list that 
can be discussed in the space available. 
Exports had been dropping, despite the 
energetic efforts of Japanese agents to 
purchase it, even before it was embar- 
goed. Japan has relatively little good 
soil, so must use it intensively. Fer- 
tilizer consumption is reported as having 
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been more than double that of the Neth- 
erlands, the country which has been the 
second most intensive user. Since the 
fall of France, little potash has been 
available to Japan. It is reported that 
some has been shipped by rail from Rus- 
sia, but that is a costly procedure. 
American producers who derive their 
potash from land leased from the gov- 
ernment—and the major producers are 
in this category—agreed not to sell for 
use outside the Americas; but some re- 
sales were made by firms purchasing un- 
der false pretenses. Reported exports 
to Japan averaged only about 1,500 tons 
a month for the first eight months of 
1940, but the resale of potash by pur- 
chasers increased sharply in Septem- 
ber to 12,000 tons. Restrictions were 
promptly imposed, and exports in No- 
vember dropped to about 3,000 tons. 
Even this volume of exports is now to 
be stopped, and it is conceivable that 
this will have an appreciable effect on 
Japanese agricultural output if other 
sources are not reached within a year 
or two, especially if access to Spanish 
supplies should be lost. Efforts will of 
course be made to increase the output 
in Asia, but how successful this will be 
is questionable. 


CUMULATIVE EFFECT 


There are many objections to such a 
brief discussion of the effects of curtail- 
ing particular exports to Japan, which 
can only point out the high lights and 
must be more dogmatic and list fewer 
reservations than a more elaborate treat- 
ment, and can only suggest the inter- 
relations of many items. But even this 
brief presentation might mention that 
the effect of several actions, relatively 
unimportant individually, may be severe 
cumulatively. For example, an increase 
in the cost of utilizing steel might by it- 
self mean little; but if to that were 
added further charges and difficulties in 
securing and utilizing other metals, pe- 
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troleum, fertilizer, and so forth, techni- 


cians and equipment needed to enable 


an inefficient organization to turn out 
as much as an efficient one might be 
lacking. Japan might have to choose 
between using ships for getting copper 
for shells or nitrates for explosives; or 
between using machinery to manufac- 
ture trucks or to make bombers. 

The Japanese economy is already un- 


der severe strain. One or two blows 
may do little damage. More might be 
serious. The steps taken towards eco- 
nomic restrictions on Japanese action, 
hesitant as they are, may be proving 
more effective than we know. An ex- 
pansion of the program might very pos- 
sibly, if not probably, cripple Japan, 
should the present state of affairs con- 
tinue many months. 


Robinson Newcomb, Falls Church, Virginia, has 
been employed either directly or as a consultant by 
various private companies and agencies and by state 
and Federal agencies and departments, for several 
_years. He has contributed to the publications of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, and he translated and 
revised a German work by von Beckerath published 
under the title “Modern Industrial Organization.” 


American-Japanese Tensions in Shanghai 


By H. ARTHUR STEINER 


HANGHAI has become a critical 
focal point of American-Japanese 
tension for two different sets of reasons. 
In the first place, the concentration of 
American commercial and financial in- 
terests in the lower Yangtze Valley is 
intrinsically great enough to justify 
diplomatic action for the purpose of 
protecting them against unwarranted 
Japanese encroachments, which have in- 
creased in volume and scope with each 
passing month of the Sino-Japanese war. 
Second, and probably more important 
in the present phase of American-Jap- 
anese relations, Shanghai symbolizes the 
continent of Asia and becomes the test- 
ing-block for the rival policies pursued 
by Japan and the United States through- 
out the entire Pacific area. The situa- 
tion in Shanghai has afforded the United 
States a specific occasion and opportu- 
nity to apply pressures designed to dis- 
courage the Japanese Government’s pur- 
suit of a self-imposed destiny to create 
a “new order” in an ever enlarging 
“Greater East Asia.” 

There can be no doubt that the Amer- 
ican Government is far more concerned 
with the long-run political implications 
of Japanese domination in Shanghai 
than it is with the monetary damages 
that have accrued to American economic 
interests as an incident to military op- 
erations. This is particularly true since 
the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo agreement of 
September 27, 1940 has revealed the 
Sino-Japanese war to be merely the Ori- 
ental phase of a general struggle for 
world power in which the interests of 
the United States are aligned with those 
of China and Great Britain. An appre- 
ciation of the broad bases of American 
policy in the Orient is needed before the 
American tendency to make mountains 
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of the seeming molehills of Shanghai can 
be understood. ` 


AMERICAN OPINION EXPRESSED 


Throughout the four-year course of 
the war in China, the American commu- 
nity in Shanghai has been one of the 
chief stumbling blocks for the Japanese. 
Unlike the British, whose concern with 
the protection of financial investments 
has caused them to follow temporizing 
and appeasing tactics, the Americans 
have a commercial and mercantile in- 
terest that is in no way compatible with 
the growth of Japanese monopolies in 
occupied China. 

American Shanghailanders have kept 
the State Department apprised of Jap- 
anese activities inimical to their inter- 
ests; * the American Information Com- 
mittee in Shanghai has assumed a 
responsibility for recording and pub- 
licizing the facts concerning Japanese 
operations; ° and Americans in official 
positions—such as Admirals Harry E. 
Yarnell and Thomas Hart, and Com- 
mercial Attaché Julean Arnold—have 
not hesitated to speak and act bluntly 
in the defense of local American inter- 
ests. A continuous and outspoken criti- 
cism of Japanese policies and tactics is 
voiced by the American-owned press of 
Shanghai, notably through the columns 
of J. B. Powell’s China Weekly Review 
and, to a lesser extent, the Allman-Gould 
Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury. 
Carroll Alcott’s daily news and editorial 
broadcasts over XMHA are a constant 
source of annoyance to the Japanese. 

1 An apt illustration is given in T. A. Bisson, 
American Policy in the Far East: 1931-1940 
(New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1940), pp. 74-75. 

2 Over a dozen pamphlets have issued from 
the Committee’s headquarters at 160 Ave. Ed- 
ward VII, Shanghai. 
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In the effort to curb these expressions 
of American opinion, the Japanese or 
their puppets have resorted to the bomb- 
ing of newspaper plants, radio jamming, 
threats of expulsion, and other acts of 
intimidation, but without noticeable ef- 
fect. A tense situation has been the nat- 
ural result. But while this may have 
sharpened the Japanese sense of frustra- 
tion, it has also earned for the Ameri- 
cans in Shanghai, and for the State De- 
partment as well, a respect and “face” 


that is now enjoyed by no other Western . 


nation in China. Had it not been for 
the active interposition of the United 
States in the Shanghai area, the Jap- 
anese cause in China would have ad- 
vanced much farther than it has to date. 
The Shanghai crisis has enabled the 
United States to assume an active role 
in maintaining at least the principle of 
a law-and-treaty structure in the Far 
East and in keeping the record vis-a-vis 
Japan open. Alone among the Western 
powers, the United States speaks a lan- 
guage comprehensible to the Japanese 
Army. 


UNREST AND JAPANESE PRESSURE 
l AT SHANGHAI 


- Far more is involved in the Shanghai 
tension, however, than mere pin-prick- 
ing. Shanghai seethes with unrest and 
discontent. Japan, China, and the 
Western powers have made it a battle- 
field in the daily struggle for economic 
and strategic advantage. Chinese guer- 
rillas frequently operate close to the 
city, and Japanese military and naval 
parties are ever present. Political mur- 
ders and commonplace lawlessness are 
parts of the routine. Gambling, the 
narcotic trade, and commercialized vice 
flourish on an unprecedented scale. So- 
cial unrest among the great native mass 
has resulted from an economic exploita- 
tion, chiefly Japanese in origin, that has 
Increased the cost of food and housing 


and has reduced the standard of living 
to a point far below the 1937 level. 
This is only part of the local back- 
ground into which the Japanese have in- 
troduced new elements of uncertainty 
and confusion with their demands for an 
increased measure of political control in 
the international settlements. 

The complex situation at Shanghai in- 
volves three elements: (1) the Chinese 
Special Municipality of Greater Shang- 
hai, (2) the French Concession, and (3) 
the International Settlement. Greater 
Shanghai, which territorially surrounds 
the French Concession and the Inter- 
national Settlement, has for practical 
purposes become a province of the Jap- 
anese and their various puppet govern- 
ments, and from time to time the Jap- 
anese have used their position there to 
place the international areas under a 
virtual blockade. Through the puppet 
government the Japanese have succeeded 
in various ways in undermining admin- 
istration in the adjacent international 
settlements: (1) the land registers of 
the French Concession and the Interna- 
tional Settlement have been delivered to 
the puppet authorities; (2) the Second 
Special District Court (of the French 
Concession) has been staffed with Chi- 
nese judges under puppet and Japanese 
control, and the rendition of the First 
Special District Court (in the Interna- 
tional Settlement) has been demanded; 
(3) terroristic activities in, and on the 
fringes of, the foreign areas—including 
political assassinations, kidnapings, and 
gangsterism in general—have been spon- 
sored by the invaders, and the police 
authority of the settlements has been 
undermined; and (4) the authority of 
the Shanghai Municipal Council over 
the extra-Settlement roads of the west- 
ern district has been extinguished in 
favor of the puppet police and Japanese 
gendarmery. 

Still more significant, the Japanese in 
Greater Shanghai have been in a posi- 
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tion to apply pressure upon the French 
Concession and the International Settle- 
ment with demands for censorship of 
the Chinese press, for “co-operation” in 
ending the activities of Chungking sym- 
pathizers in the settlements, and for 
other privileges of a political and eco- 
nomic character. Since the fall of 
France, the authorities in the French 
Concession have steadily yielded to 
Japanese demands in the hope of main- 
taining some external semblance of au- 
tonomy. Even the International Settle- 
ment has been impelled to accede to 
many Japanese demands, if only to 
make possible a day-to-day modus vi- 
vendi with the Japanese whose military 
predominance in the region cannot be 
questioned. Nevertheless, neither the 
Western powers nor the Shanghai Mu- 
nicipal Council have been willing to go 
as far as Japanese Consul-General Miura 
demanded they go when he insisted, on 
July 26, 1940, that the Settlement au- 
thorities 


take full cognizance of the actual situation 
in which the [new] Central Chinese Gov- 
ernment [of Wang Ching-wei] has juris- 
diction over all areas around the Settle- 
ment, and should suppress the activities of 
Chungking elements, and further, come in 
harmony with the new regime... 


WITHIN THE INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENT 


Within the International Settlement 
itself, the encroachments of the Japanese 
upon the authority of the Municipal 
Council have long since exceeded those 
necessitated by military requirements. 
The Hongkew and Yangtzepoo areas of 
the Settlement, north of Soochow Creek 
and actually embracing more than one- 
half of the total acreage of the Settle- 
ment, have for nearly a decade been 
excluded from the effective sphere of the 


3 China Weekly Review, Aug. 3, 1940, p. 
355. 
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Council’s jurisdiction. In this “little 
Tokyo,” Japanese marines and gen- 
darmery constitute a super-police, Jap- 
anese military currency is in general cir- 
culation, Chinese public utilities have 
been expropriated and given to Jap- 
anese-controlled enterprises, Chinese 
public buildings have been taken over, 
the Council schools are under Japanese 
control and use Japanese-censored texts, 
and press censorship, “thought control,” 
and other characteristic devices of politi- 
cal intimidation have been established 
by the Japanese. 

The Council has been compelled to 
acquiesce in this new situation, and thus 
to abandon one of the chief bulwarks of 
the International Settlement—the prin- 
ciple of the neutrality of an integral Set- 
tlement. The Japanese Naval Landing 
Party and other Japanese military units 
have not hesitated to use this part of 
the International Settlement as a base 
for operations against Chinese in the 
hinterland. 

A more normal situation prevails 
south of Soochow Creek. Even there, 
as has been noted above, the Japanese 
have brought various pressures to bear 
on the Municipal Council. The problem 
of policing the “defense sectors” of the 
International Settlement precipitated an 
American-Japanese crisis when British 
troops formerly assigned to patrol B 
Sector were withdrawn in August 1940. 
The Consular Body officially decided 
that B Sector—which embraces the 
financial and commercial heart of the 
metropolis—should be taken over by the 
American marines. After the Japanese 
had protested against this decision, the 
Shanghai Volunteer Corps was tempo- 
rarily called into service pending a set- 
tlement of the controversy. Realizing 
that a Japanese victory on this issue 
would shortly cause B Sector to resem- 
ble Hongkew too closely, the American 
Government insisted upon a negotiated 
settlement of the question, and Secretary 
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of State Hull expressed his Govern- 
ment’s hope “that a reasonable settle- 
ment, considerate of all interests in- 
volved . . . will soon be arrived at.” 4 
Japan was thus sharply reminded, in 
effect, that she could not interpret the 
withdrawal of British troops to mean 
that the United States intended to re- 
linquish in her favor American rights 
in Shanghai. : 

In addressing demands to the authori- 
ties of the International Settlement, the 
Japanese and their puppets generally 
masquerade as exponents of Chinese na- 
tionalism seeking to revise, in the in- 
terests of the Chinese people, the treaties 
and other arrangements that historically 
created special privileges and immuni- 
ties for Western states and their nation- 
als. It is significant of the current view 
of the Chinese Government of Chiang 
Kai-shek that it has become the severest 
critic of incipient tendencies of the 
Western powers to appease Japan by 
abandoning the special rights that were 
once acquired at China’s own expense. 
The United States has consistently re- 
fused, in line with the Stimson Doctrine, 
to recognize the Japanese and their pup- 
pets as the legitimate authorities of oc- 
cupied China, and has refused to enter 
into negotiations with them for formal 
treaty revisions. Concerning this ques- 
tion, Under-Secretary of State Welles 
reiterated American policy in a state- 
ment given to the press on July 19, 
1940: 


It has been this Government’s traditional 
and declared policy and desire to move rap- 
idly by process of orderly negotiation and 
agreement with the Chinese Government, 
whenever conditions warrant, toward the 
relinquishment of extraterritorial rights and 
of all other so-called “special rights” pos- 
sessed by this country, as by other coun- 
tries in China by virtue of international 


4 Statement to the press, Sept. 4, 1940, De- 
partment of State Bulletin, Sept. 7, 1940, p. 
197. 


agreements. That policy remains un- 
changed. [Italics added.] § 


ACTIVE JAPANESE PRESSURE 


Japan’s present policy of bringing the 
foreign concessions in China under her 
political influence entered an active 
phase in the spring of 1939. Tension at 
Tientsin over a period of months—first 
over the British refusal to support the 
paper notes of the puppet Federal Re- 
serve Bank (of North China), and later 
over the demand of the Japanese for the 
rendition of four Chinese accused of 
murdering Dr. S. G. Cheng—led to the 
establishment of a Japanese blockade of 
the British Concession on June 14, 1939. 
Concurrently, the Japanese shaped their 
campaign at Shanghai and Kulangsu 
(Amoy). On May 3, 1939, the Jap- 
anese Foreign Office proposed, through 
the American and British ambassadors 
in Tokyo, that revisions be made in the 
Land Regulations and in the electoral 
and administrative organization of the 
International Settlement at Shanghai. 

Instead of yielding to Japanese pres- 
sure tantamount to intimidation in view 
of the events at Tientsin and the landing 
of Japanese marines at Kulangsu, the 
American Government was 


constrained to point out ... that conditions 
in the Shanghai area are, from its view- 
point, so far from normal at the present 
time that there is totally lacking a basis 
for the discussion looking forward to an 
orderly settlement of the complicated prob- 
lems involved which would be reasonably 

fair to all concerned.® 


Impressed by “the efficiency and energy 
with which the Settlement authorities 
have ... kept disorder and lawlessness 
at a minimum” in spite of prevailing ten- 


5 Statement to the press, July 19, 1940, De- 
partment of State Bulletin, July 20, 1940, p. 36. 

6 American aide-memoire, May 17, 1939, 
Department of State Press Releases, May 20, 
1939, pp. 421-23. 
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sions, the American Government strong- 
ly supported the general position of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council and ex- 
pressed the feeling “that those authori- 
ties are entitled to expect every consid- 
eration from Japanese civil and military 
agencies.” 

Somewhat more pointedly Japan was 
urged to restore the authority of the Set- 
tlement authorities in the area north of 
Soochow Creek, and confidence was ex- 
pressed in the willingness of the Settle- 
ment authorities “to continue their best 
efforts toward meeting any reasonable 
requests for further adjustments.” Flat- 
ly, then, Japan was told that she could 
expect no co-operation from the United 
States until she could present her claims 
with clean hands. 

Two months after this reply had been 
delivered in Tokyo, and as if to empha- 
size Washington’s determination to hold 
firm in the face of apparent British ca- 
pitulation at Tientsin, the American 
Government on July 26, 1939 gave no- 
tice to Japan of its intention to de- 
nounce the commercial treaty of 1911. 

Shanghai was again subjected to 
heavy Japanese pressure in the late win- 
ter and early spring of 1940. At the 
beginning of March, the Shanghai Mu- 
nicipal Council was induced to settle to 
the full satisfaction of the Japanese and 
their local puppets two outstanding 
points of contention: (1) the responsi- 
bility for policing the extra-Settlement 
roads was formally renounced by the 
Shanghai Municipal Police and turned 
over to the police of the puppet Munici- 
pality; and (2) an agreement was 
reached on the creation of a new Jap- 
anese-controlled police division in Hong- 
kew, under terms that amounted to a 
virtual abandonment by the Shanghai 
Municipal Council of further claims to 
exercise effective jurisdiction in a large 
portion of the area technically embraced 
within the Settlement. These decisions 
merely confirmed the state of affairs 
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brought about by the Japanese and their 
puppets, but they did display the good 
will of the Council and its desire to fol- 
low a policy of nonaggravation. 


ÅTTEMPT to CONTROL MUNICIPAL 
COUNCIL 


No sooner had agreement been reached 
on these issues than the Japanese tossed 
a bombshell into the Settlement with the 
announcement that they intended to en- 
ter five candidates for the Council elec- 
tions of April 10-11, 1940, and thus to 
capture a majority of the foreign seats. 

Since 1930 the Shanghai Municipal 
Council has had fourteen members, of 
whom five are British, two American, 
two Japanese, and five Chinese. The 
nine non-Chinese members have been 
distributed among the nationals of the 
three Jeading foreign powers on the 
basis of an informal working agreement 
for which there is no explicit legal or 
treaty authority. In 1936 the Jap- 
anese made an effort to elect three of 
their nationals, but were badly defeated. 
Now, in 1940, the election of five Jap- 
anese candidates would have reduced 
the Anglo-American representation from 
seven to four, and would have given 
Japan control of five of the nine foreign 
members. 

In order to increase the number of 
Japanese eligible to vote in the 1940 
election, as provided in the Land Regu- 
lations, the Japanese community in 
Shanghai increased the number of its 
ratepayers, and for a while appeared to 
be in sight of victory. In self-defense 
the Anglo-American community resorted 
to similar tactics. As a result, where 
only four thousand foreigners had been 
able to cast ballots in 1939, over thir- 
teen thousand were made eligible by 
April 1940.7 


7 No actual balloting was conducted in 1939, 
in accordance with the practice that prevails 


when the number of nominations is equal to 


the number of seats to be filled. 
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The balloting of April 10-11 was pre- 
ceded by a bitter campaign that widened 
the breach between the Japanese and the 
Anglo-American communities. How- 
ever, with approximately eight thousand 
votes for each of their candidates, the 
British and Americans succeeded in 
electing their official slates of five and 
two respectively, while the Japanese, 
who could muster only five thousand 
votes, managed to elect no more than 
their customary quota of two. 

Far from pleased with this result, the 
Japanese immediately made plans for a 


` more intensive campaign in 1941. They 


intended to take full advantage of the 
remarkable increase in recent years in 
the number of Japanese residents in 
Shanghai and in the amount of land held 
by their community. The fact that the 
great bulk of the Shanghai Japanese live 
in Hongkew, an area which has for prac- 
tical purposes become a new Japanese 
“concession,” does not technically pre- 
vent them from participating in general 
elections for the entire Settlement. 
Momentarily repulsed by the defeat 
of 1940, the Japanese had not exhausted 
all their resources. Even though no 
additional Japanese should be elected to 
the Council, the Japanese could still 
deadlock that body if they could suc- 
ceed in bringing the five Chinese mem- 
bers under their influence. The Chinese 
membership on the Council is chosen by 
the Chinese Ratepayers’ Association, 
which since 1937 has aligned itself with 
the Anglo-American community. Short- 
ly after the 1940 elections the Japanese 
organized a puppet ratepayers’ associa- 
tion for the Chinese, and the puppet 
mayor of Greater Shanghai, Fu Siao-en, 
was urged to call an election so that 
Chinese sympathetic to the puppet re- 
gime might be placed on the Council. 
Efforts in this direction were momen- 
tarily halted, however, by the assassina- 
tion of Mayor Fu on October 11, 1940. 


TOWARD ABOLITION OF INTERNATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 
The Japanese Government has not 


yet officially demanded that interna- 
tional government in the Settlement be 


-abolished in its entirety, but preliminary 


steps in this direction have been taken 
by the puppet regime of Wang Ching- 
wei. On July 19, 1940, the official or- 
gan of that regime, the Central China 
Daily News, editorially presented a five- 
point series of demands which would 
have had the effect of extinguishing the 
remnants of Western influence in the 
government of the International Settle- 
ment. A more specific demand was 
voiced by Tang Leang-li, Wang Ching- 
wei’s spokesman in these matters, in a 
statement made on July 24: “Only the 
submission of the local authorities to 
the National Government at Nanking, 
and the assumption of direct authority 
over the entire Shanghai area by the 
National Government, can restore the 
rule of law.” Without committing her- 
self in any official sense, Japan has thus 
used her puppets to make it clear not 
merely tha: she intends to control the 
International Settlement so that the Chi- 
nese campaign can be terminated more 
quickly, but that she hopes in the long 
run to abolish the whole scheme of inter- 
national government in Shanghai. 
Manifestly, Japan cannot complete 
the territorial structure of the “New Or- 
der in Greater East Asia” until the In- 
ternational Settlement has been thor- 
oughly Japanized. The program that 
was instituted so aggressively in the 
summer of 1940 contemplated an easy 
success, on the assumption that the col- 
lapse of the British Empire was to fol- 
low the fall of the French Empire by 
a mere matter of days or weeks, and 
that the United States alone would not 
be able to defend the policy and the in- 
terest of the West. Hitler’s failure to 
crush Great Britain as rapidly as Japan 
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` 
anticipated has led to the present mo- 
mentary moderation in her Shanghai 
policy, but there can be no doubt that 
an active policy will be resumed as soon 
as circumstances make that safe and 


feasible. Meanwhile, the earlier state- 
ments of American policy retain their 
validity, and no amplification is needed 
to indicate the necessary future position 
of the United States. 
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Changing Far Eastern Policies of the Soviet Union 


By Harriet L. Moore 


HE course of Soviet diplomacy in 
the Far East, steering toward the 
common goal of all diplomacy—the pro- 
tection of national interest—has been 
subject to the crosscurrents of interna- 


. tional events.* Defense of the territory 


of the U. S. S. R. is the primary aim of 
all Soviet diplomacy, and especially so 
in the Far East where the war is at its 
borders. To this end, Chinese resistance 
to Japan is the best means at hand, but 
at various periods this has been lacking, 
and the Soviet Union has had to seek 
other means. Whether this will again 
be true is a key question in the Far Kast. 
A brief review of Soviet policies with 
emphasis on events in the last decade 
may throw some light on the possibili- 
ties of future developments. 


Soviet NEUTRALITY IN MANCHURIA 


When Japan went into Manchuria at 
the end of 1931, the Soviets were most 
meticulous in their observation of neu- 
trality. The reason was not far to seek. 
Internally, the U. S. S. R. was not 
strong; its economy was under the ten- 
sion of the accelerated collectivization 
campaign, and the period of the first 
Five-Year Plan was not yet over. Ex- 
ternally, it was isolated especially in the 
Far East, lacking diplomatic relations 
with China and the United States. Fur- 
thermore, so little resistance was put up 
in Manchuria that the Soviets seemed 
destined to face the northward sweep of 
Japanese forces alone. During the 
opening months of warfare the Soviet 
Foreign Office repeatedly denied reports 
that it was giving assistance to the Chi- 
nese, and it charged in answer that the 
stories of such assistance were inspired 
by certain groups in Japan in order to 
provoke a conflict. 

* This article was written February 15, 1941. 
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Indeed, Soviet policy at that time was 
to adjust as amicably as possible any 
difficulties with Japan. As early as De- 
cember 1931, the first offer of a non- 
aggression pact was tendered by Lit- 
vinoff to Japan. Although this “correct” 
attitude was observed throughout the 
first phase of the war, many incidents 
occurred between Japanese authorities 
and Soviet citizens in Manchuria, and in 
1932 the first border clash was reported. 
During this period all adjustments were 
attempted through bilateral negotiation; 
the Soviet Union refused to co-operate 
with the Lytton Commission, as it later, 
in 1933, refused to serve on the League 
Advisory Committee. Its reasons, as 
stated at the time, were that it did not 
trust the motives of the Commission, 
and further, that since it was neither a 
member of the League nor recognized by 
some of the most important countries 
involved (viz. the United States), it 
could not be sure that its interests would 
be properly protected? 

As a final move to cut itself clear from 
entanglement in the Manchurian affair, 
the Soviets in May 1933 offered to sell 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, a move 
which had been under consideration be- 
tween the Chinese and the Soviets just 
prior to the outbreak of war. The rail- 
way negotiations dragged on for over 
two years, interrupted by charges on the 
one side that the Japanese were plotting 
to seize the line, and on the other that 
the Soviets were stripping it of its rolling 
stock, and so forth. Border clashes be- 
came more frequent, and there were 
times when it was freely predicted that 
a Soviet-Japanese war was a matter of 
days. Nonetheless, negotiations contin- 

1 Note of M. Litvinoff to Sir Eric Drum- 


mond, March 7, 1933; or Soviet Union Re- 
view, Vol, XI, No. 4 (April, 1933), p. 94. 
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ued on various points at issue. Border 
commissions were discussed both for the 
Manchurian-Siberian border and for the 
Manchurian-Mongolian frontier. The 
Fisheries Convention of 1928 expired 
early in 1936 and a new convention was 
drafted, only to be exploded in Novem- 
ber by the signature of the German- 
Japanese Anti-Comintern Pact. 


THe POSITION 1N 1937 


The renewal of warfare in China in 
the summer of 1937 found the Soviet 
Far Eastern position substantially al- 
tered from that of 1931. Relations with 
Japan were bad, having just been sub- 
jected to the strain of a serious clash on 
the Amur Islands in July. With China, 
it is true, there was little to show for 
the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions in December 1932. Twice in the 
intervening years the Chinese Govern- 
ment had lodged protests against the 
U. S. S. R.: for its sale of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway and for its Mutual As- 
sistance Pact with the Mongol People’s 
Republic.* 

Internally, the U. S. S. R. had come 
a long way in the years between 1933 
and 1937. The second Five-Year Plan, 
under which the Far Eastern District 
had received special attention for stra- 
tegic reasons, was nearly completed. 
Collective farming was an established 
fact, and industrial output had im- 
proved. Whatever may have been the 
adverse effects of the “purge,” they did 
not vitally weaken Soviet Far Eastern 
defenses, as Japan was shortly able to 
judge at Changkufeng in 1938 and 
again at Nomonhan in 1939. 

It was in its general international po- 
sition that the U. S. S. R. seemed to 
have strengthened its hand most signifi- 
cantly. It was now a member of the 


2 Izvestiya, May 12, 1933; Moscow Daily 
News, April 9, 1936; China Year Book: 1936 
(Shanghai: North China Daily News and Her- 
ald, Ltd., 1937), p. 23. 
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League of Nations; it had pacts with 
France and Czechoslovakia and diplo- 
matic relations with the United States. 
While events in Europe had deflected 
world attention from the Far East and 
consequently increased the difficulties of 
obtaining international collaboration to 
assist China, the U. S. S. R. felt pre- 
pared to co-operate in any effort in this 
direction. Litvinoff took the lead at 
Geneva in attempts to get more than 
moral condemnation of Japan. Over 
and over again in his speeches he urged 
effective action and warned that neglect 
of the Far Eastern war danger only in- 
creased the possibility of war elsewhere. 
Izvestiya had earlier backed the idea of 
a Pacific regional pact, and the Soviets 
even sat in on the Brussels meeting of 
the signatories of the Nine-Power 
Treaty. 

In December 1937 China concluded 
a nonageression pact with the Soviets, 
and the U. S. S. R. was beginning to 
send aid. For the first two years Soviet 
spokesmen continued to be wary of Jap- 
anese reaction, and pointed out that 
their country’s assistance to China was 
no greater than that of other countries, 
and that it came under the provisions 
of international law and the League 
Covenant.* 


EFFECTS OF EUROPEAN EVENTS 


From 1937 until August 1939, this 
general picture prevailed: continuous 
and increasing assistance to China in 
loans, trade, and technical advisers; al- 
ternating friction and negotiation with 
Japan over border incidents, fisheries, 
and Sakhalin concessions. No progress 
had been made in bringing international 
pressure to bear on Japan in an or- 
ganized way. Each country concerned 
conducted its own Far Eastern policy 
and protected its own interests inde- 
pendently, while Japan and Germany 


3 Izvestiya, May 21, 1937. 
4 See Izvestiya, April 5, 1938. 
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made use of the so-called Anti-Comin- 
tern Pact to gain diplomatic advantages 
against the Western powers. The only 
outward effect of this pact on the Soviet 
Union, whose relations with both pow- 
ers were already strained, was the 
sharp curtailment of trade between the 
U. S. S. R. and these countries. 

The German-Soviet Non-Aggression 
Pact of August 1939 brought a sharp 
reaction in Japan, for the latter was in 
the midst of a serious border war against 
Soviet and Mongol troops at Nomonhan. 
The immediate result was the fall of the 
Hiranuma government and a protest to 
Berlin that the new pact was in contra- 
vention of the anti-Comintern agree- 
ment. Shortly afterwards a truce was 
reached on the border, and Japan began 
to speak of the possibility of better re- 
lations with the U. S. S. R. 

In China, these events in Europe 
made no immediate impression. Com- 
ment was guarded both on the German 
pact and on the subsequent Finnish war 
(China abstained from voting on the 
expulsion of the U. S. S. R. from the 
League of Nations). The Soviets have 
continued their aid to China and several 
trade agreements have been made.” As 
recently as December 5, 1940, Moscow 
informed Tokyo that its attitude toward 
the Chungking government remained 
unchanged, in reply to a statement from 
the Japanese that the anti-Communist 
references in the treaty with Wang 
Ching-wei were not directed against the 
U. S. S. R.6 Chinese spokesmen, for 
their part, have continued to speak for 
co-operation between China, the United 
States, and the Soviet Union in resisting 
Japan.’ 

5 Trade agreements were announced June 
23, 1939; July 26, 1940; December 11, 1940; 
January 3, 1941; and January 12, 1941, 

€ New York Times, Dec. 6, 1940. 

™The New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 30, 
1941, quoted Chiang Kai-shek as saying, “En- 


during peace in the Far East must be founded 
on mutual collaboration of the three great na- 
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The initial successes of German arms 
in Europe during 1940 did, however, 
cast their shadow across the Far East. 
Japan, which had refused to enter the 
military alliance of Germany and Italy 
in May 1939 and had come out for an 
“independent” policy after the Soviet- 
German pact, joined the new tripartite 
military agreement in September 1940. 
Pravda’s comment was: 


The pact does not represent anything 
particularly unexpected for the Soviet 
Union, both because it constitutes in effect 
an embodiment of relations already formed 
between Germany, Italy, and Japan, on the 
one hand, and England and the United 
States on the other, and because the Soviet 
Government had been informed by the 
German Government about the impending 
conclusion of the tripartite pact before it 
was published.® 


The editorial viewed the pact as a to- 
ken of the fact that the war was spread- 
ing and that the East and the West 
were joined in it. As to Article V, 
stating that the treaty did not affect the 
relations of the signatories with the 
U. S. S. R., this was taken to be a recog- 
nition of the good relations between Ger- 
many and the Soviets, as well as of the 
Soviet policy of neutrality. With this 
agreement the anti-Soviet edge of the 
Axis sword appeared to have been dulled, 
at least “for the duration.” 

On the other hand, there has been 
no indication that the U. S. S. R. is 
joining the Axis, whatever may be the 
desires of the three powers. Moscow 
has in fact taken pains to deny all ru- 
mors—most of which, incidentally, orig- 
inated in the Japanese press—that it 
was in joint consultation with the Axis; ° 
negotiations with each member have 
been conducted independently. 


tions bordering the Pacific Ocean—China, the 
United States, and Russia.” 

8 Pravda, Sept. 29, 1940. 

? See TASS, Sept. 7, Oct. 18, Oct. 26, Nov. 
14, 1940. 
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THE FISHERIES 


At the moment, Soviet-Japanese nego- 
tiations have just been completed on the 
perennial issue of the fishing concessions. 
Japanese rights to fish in Soviet waters, 
carried over by recognition of the Ports- 
mouth Treaty, were regulated by the 
Convention of 1928, which was modified 
on various occasions prior to its expira- 
tion in 1936. The revision of this con- 
vention was interrupted by the Anti- 
Comintern Pact, and since that time the 
1928 arrangement has been extended for 
twelve-month periods at the close of 
each year—a practice which has given 
the U. S. S. R. an opportunity to bar- 
gain with Japan on a matter of some 
economic importance. 

The first major bout over the fisheries 
came at the close of 1938. The Soviets 
took the occasion to establish the prin- 
ciple that while the Portsmouth Treaty 
(and Moscow had frequently pointed 
out that the Japanese had violated that 
treaty by the occupation of Manchuria) 
gave Japan a general right, the power 
remained with the U. S. S. R. to deter- 
mine the number and the location of 
lots, the price, and the manner in which 
they were to be leased to Japan. On 
this important issue, only the opening of 
the fishing season forced the Japanese to 
capitulate. A 10 per cent rent increase 
and a larger quota for the Soviet State 
Fisheries catch were also gained by Lit- 
vinoff.?° 

The negotiations at the close of 1939 
again afforded a chance for pressure on 
Japan. This time the price for the 
agreement was payment of the last in- 
stallment on the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, which was nearly two years over- 
due. The question had been raised in 


10 Pravda, Dec. 8, 10, 15, 25, 1938; Jan. 28, 
1939; April 3, 1939. American Quarterly on 
the Soviet Union, Vol. II, No. 1 (April 1939), 
pp. 49-59; Vol. II, No. 2-3 (July-Oct. 1939), 
pp. 134-35. 
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1938, too, as a sine qua non for opening 
discussion of a new long-term conven- 
tion. As a result of the payment in 
1940, the agreement provided that a 
new convention would be negotiated in 
the course of the year. The negotia- 
tions did not materialize. 

The recent fisheries agreement of Jan- 
uary 1941 was accompanied by a Jap- 
anese settlement of an outstanding debt, 
this time of the Matsuo Dockyards, as 
well as a 20 per cent rent increase. 
Again provision was made for negotia- 
tion of a long-term convention later on 
this year.*? On the face of it, the new 
fishing agreement cannot be taken as 
an indication of Soviet-Japanese rap- 
prochement any more than could its 
predecessors, which had been similarly 
greeted by the Western press. The an- 
nouncement of trade negotiations ** may 
have somewhat greater significance, al- 
though Japanese trade delegations were 
also in Moscow for months last year. 

While it is axiomatic that Soviet trade 
bears a definite relation to its diplomacy, 
the relationship is of a specific kind. 
The usual formulation is that given by 
Stalin in March 1939: 


We stand for peace and for the strength- 
ening of commercial relations with all 
countries . . . as long as these countries 
maintain identical relations with the Soviet 
Union, as long as they make no attempt 
to violate our country’s interests.}4 


Practice in recent years indicates that 
the Soviets will not trade extensively 
with a country with which it has actively 


11 Pravda, Jan. 1, 1940, American Quar- 
terly on the Soviet Union, Vol. TI, No. 4 
(April, 1940), pp. 55-57. 

12 TASS, Jan. 21, 1941. American Review 
on the Soviet Union, Vol. III, No. 4 (Feb. 
1941), pp. 69-70. 

13 New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 10, 1941. 

14 Speech to the XVIII Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, The 
Land of Socialism Today and Tomorrow 
(Moscow: Foreign Language Publishing 
House, 1939), p. 18. 
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bad relations, but the presence of trade 
does not necessarily mean close rela- 
tions. 


SOVIET-CHINESE RELATIONS 


To illuminate the course of Soviet Far 
Eastern policy it is perhaps more fruit- 
ful to examine the situation in China. 
Prior to 1931, Soviet relationships with 
China had varied from the closest politi- 
cal collaboration in 1924-27 to outright 
warfare in the incident regarding the 
Chinese Eastern Railway at the end of 
1929. In view of the current friction 
between the Kuomintang and the Chi- 
nese Communists, the question naturally 
arises as to the correlation between So- 
viet aid to the Chinese Government and 
the existence of a united front in China 
between the Kuomintang and the Com- 
munists. While the U.S. S. R. took the 
initiative in offering China most favor- 
able treaty terms as early as 1919, it was 
not until 1924 that the offer was ac- 
cepted. Subsequently, the break of the 
Kuomintang with the Chinese Reds led 
to the expulsion of Soviet advisers and 
the severance of diplomatic relations in 
1927. 

Although in the Sino-Japanese hos- 
tilities the Soviets have always been 
pro-Chinese, it will be recalled that dur- 
ing the Manchurian war, in the absence 
of Chinese resistance to Japan, the 
U.S. S. R. gave no aid and concentrated 
on avoiding risk of war with Japan. 
Yet, when Soviet admission to the 
League of Nations coincided with the 
most intensive Kuomintang military 
campaign against the Chinese Red 
Army, it did not dampen the welcome 


extended by the Chinese delegate at. 


Geneva or the ardor of Mr. Litvinoff’s 
eloquence on behalf of China’s cause. 

Finally, it was the existence of a na- 
tional united front in 1937 that brought 
both resistance to Japan and Soviet as- 
sistance to the Chinese Government in 
this resistance. There has been no inti- 
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mation on the part of the Chinese that 
Soviet aid has been used as a lever to 
influence internal Chinese politics in fa- 
vor of the. Chinese Communists. In 
fact, Chinese spokesmen have on various 
occasions specifically denied that any 
strings were attached to the aid.*> Like- 
wise, it has been apparent that Soviet 
supplies have gone to Chungking and 
not to the Eighth Route Army, both for 
geographical and for political reasons. 

In the present situation it appears 
likely that the outbreak of civil strife 
in free China, having as its consequence 
either an official truce between Chung- 
king and Japanese-controlled China or 
an “undeclared peace,” might bring a 
return to something akin to 1931, when 
the Soviets sought a deal with Japan to 
relieve temporarily the tension on the 
Siberian-Manchurian border. It was 
the danger of weakening China that 
TASS stressed in its Chungking dispatch 
regarding the friction.1® That the So- 
viets do not think this has yet happened 
is evident from the fact that the friction 
has been going on at least since the mid- 
dle of 1940, the most serious incidents 
taking place at the turn of the year in 
the suppression of the New Fourth 
Route Army, and yet on January 12, 
1941 the latest Soviet-Chinese trade 
agreement was signed. 

While space does not permit discus- 
sion of the Soviet view on “bourgeois- 
national revolutions” in semicolonial 
countries such as China, it should per- 
haps be noted that in Soviet theory, dif- 
ficulties such as those now experienced 
in China are not unexpected, and that 
the key question is not the relation to 
Communists but to national independ- 
ence.?* In looking back over the decade 

15 E.g., Madame Chiang Kai-shek, “Democ- 
racy Reaps the Whirlwind,” Liberty (Dec. 21, 
1940), p. 9. 

16 New York Times, Jan. 28, 1941. 

17 Witness Soviet aid to the Turkish Revo- 


lution when membership in the Communist 
party was a capital offense in Turkey. 
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of Japanese war in China it is further 
apparent that whatever may be the So- 
viet Union’s interest in the Chinese revo- 
lution, its foreign policy has consisted of 
defending its own frontiers, trying to 
establish a modus vivendi with Japan, 
and helping China whenever China 
helped herself. 


THE CURRENT SITUATION 


The current situation in the Far East 
presents the following picture for the 
U. S.S. R. Japan is badly bogged down 
in China, but it is not seriously engaged 
in fighting there at the moment. It 
is becoming increasingly involved in 
southeastern Asia and is allied with 
Germany and Italy in their struggle 
against the British Empire, backed in its 
turn by the United States. China, on 
the other hand, is experiencing extreme 
internal difficulties, both economic and 
political. It is evident that German 
purposes would be best suited by some 
kind of Chinese-Japanese settlement, 
plus some form of moratorium on So- 
viet-Japanese friction, to free: Japan for 
action southward. England and the 
United States, on the other hand, find 
it to their advantage to encourage con- 
tinued Chinese resistance to Japan. 

The dangers inherent in this situation 
for the Soviets seem to be: (1) a spread 
of the war in the Pacific, thus interrupt- 
ing Soviet trade; (2) a concentration of 
Japanese forces in North China and 
Manchuria as a result of some kind of 
peace in Central and South China; and 
(3) a complete collapse of Chinese re- 
sistance and a renewal of civil war, per- 
mitting further Japanese advances to- 
ward Mongolia. 

Present Soviet policy in the Far East 
is naturally complicated by the Euro- 
pean war, some reference to which has 
been made. Although the United States 
and the U. S. S. R. have been pursuing 
much the same policy of assistance to 
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China in recent months, this has been 
through a chance coincidence of policy, 
not a planned co-operation, and it has 
not been accompanied by a similar co- 
incidence regarding Japan, as their trade 
statistics will show. At the same time, 
American-Soviet relations have been 
strained by European events. Although 
their trade increased during 1940, it did 
not reach the levels possible, in part 
because of the British fear that the 
U. S. S. R. constituted a leak in the 
blockade of Germany. There are those 
who argue that any concession made by 
the United States to Soviet trade will 
drive Japan to seek closer relations with 
the U. S. S. R.; but it would seem 
equally likely to make the Soviets less 
ready to grant concessions to Japan, for 
today it appears to be the U. S. S. R, 
not Japan, that is holding back. 

On the other hand, in view of the 
present close relationship between Chi- 
nese morale—its will to resist—and the 
attitude of the United States, any Amer- 
ican gesture toward Japan may well 
raise the question in Narkomindel of 
the possible advantages of a “separate 
peace” with Japan. It may be argued 
that the Soviets would benefit from a 
diversion and weakening of Japanese en- 
ergies in a war between Japan and the 
United States. At the same time, there 
is little doubt that such a war would 
be a distinct inconvenience for the 
U.S. S. R., if for no other reason than 
that it would mean complete severance 
of all sea-borne trade to the Soviet 
Union. 

Finally, any further action by the 
United States against Soviet trade might 
well lead the U. S. S. R. to enter into 
expanded trade relations with Japan in 
an effort to replace American goods. As 
long as the tripartite Axis is focusing its 
attention on the demolition of the Brit- 
ish Empire, it seems improbable that 
anti-Soviet actions of the United States 
and Britain will distract it; such actions 
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are more likely to force the Soviets to 
treat with those who will treat with 
them. 


SOVIET STATEMENT OF POLICY 


There are all these factors to be taken 
into account when attempting to canvass 
the possibilities of the future of Soviet 
Far Eastern policy. Perhaps all that 
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can be taken as a general guide to the 
future is the Soviet Union’s own reit- 
erated statement, which has seemed to 
be borne out in practice in recent years, 
that it is committed to no country, to 
no one tactic, but to one policy—to de- 
fend its borders and to follow the diplo- 
macy of keeping the danger of a major 
war as far as possible from its frontiers. 


Harriet L. Moore is executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Russian Institute, New York City, and editor of 
The American Review on the Soviet Union. She has 
done research in the U. S. S. R. for the Institute of Pa- 
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America, the British Commonwealth, and the Pacific 


By FRED. ALEXANDER 


ECENT trends in the policy of the 
United States and of the British 
Commonwealth in the western Pacific 
should be examined in the light of three 
facts which the writer regards as funda- 
mental. These may be questioned by 
some, but are stated here dogmatically. 
The first is that neither the United 
States nor Great Britain has considered 
its policy in the Far East during the 
last decade without prior regard for the 
international situation elsewhere, and 
especially for the situation in Europe. 
The second fact, potentially but not ac- 
tually inconsistent with the first, is that 
British policy has been influenced 
throughout by the attitude of the two 
Dominions in the southwestern Pacific, 
Australia and New Zealand, to whom 
. the Far East is “the Near North.” The 
third is that, though the United States 
has persistently adhered to certain basic 
principles in its Far Eastern policy, the 
American attitude to the western Pa- 
cific during the thirties of the present 
century was influenced by sentiment as 
much as it was determined by careful 
weighing of material interests which, in 
the last resort, the Nation would be pre- 
pared to defend. 


ATTITUDES DURING THE THIRTIES 


All three of these influences upon 
United States-British Commonwealth 
activities in the Far East were to be 
found in operation at the time of the 
Manchurian incident of 1931-32. It 
is not within the province of this paper 
to examine critically the ill-fated nego- 
tiations between Mr. Stimson and Sir 
John Simon, the failure of which was to 
color the attitude of the American peo- 
ple to proposals for collaboration with 
Great Britain in the Far East toward 


the end of the decade. It is enough to 
insist that the determining, though by 
no means the only, factors on the Brit- 
ish side were a realization of naval 
weakness in the Pacific at a time of eco- 
nomic strain at home, and a conviction 
that United States action to restrain Ja- 
pan would be limited to diplomatic pres- 
sure. That the British Foreign Office 
was justified in this interpretation of 
Mr. Stimson’s powers—as distinct from 
his good intentions—has since been con- 
firmed by American scholars who have 
shown that President Hoover made clear 
to the Secretary of State his determina- 
tion that the Administration should not 
be committed to more than moral sua- 
sion to deter Japan. Documentary evi- 
dence is not available to show the official 
attitudes of the Australian and New 
Zealand Governments; there is little 
doubt, however, that such criticism of 
Japanese aggression as was voiced at 
the time by the Australian public was 
tempered by the thought that it was bet- 
ter that the Japanese should find an out- 
let for their ambitions on the Chinese 
mainland than by a southward drive. 
These attitudes persisted with little 
change throughout the thirties. The 
rapid deterioration of the diplomatic 
situation in Europe emphasized British 
fears of an inability to meet a naval 
threat to Hong Kong. Events during 
the decade modified the attitude of 
many of those in British commercial and 
banking circles who in 1931 had pre- 
ferred to seek protection for their stake 
in China by co-operating with Great 
Britain’s old ally in the Far East rather 


1 See, for example, William Starr Myers, 
The Foreign Policies of Herbert Hoover (New 
York: Scribners, 1940), Chap. IX, pp. 156-59, 
162-63, 166-69. 
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than with the new Nationalist China. 
Their thirteenth-hour conversion,- how- 
ever, did nothing to change the hard 
facts of the strategic situation. Aus- 
tralian counsels in London, which were 
based on commercial as well as strategic 
considerations, also served to strengthen 
the British Admiralty’s influence on the 
Foreign Office. To Australia, Japan 
was at once a potential enemy, of mo- 
mentarily overwhelming naval strength, 
and a commercial friend, of increasing 
importance to Australian wool and 
wheat producers. Meanwhile, American 
opinion seemed to be hardening against 
western Pacific commitments. The year 
1934 saw the passage of the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act foreshadowing United 
States withdrawal from the Philippines. 
When, at the Brussels Conference of 
1937, Mr. Anthony Eden virtually told 
the United States that Great Britain 
would move step by step with it in the 
new Far Eastern crisis, informed Ameri- 
cans were disposed to shrug their shoul- 
ders a little, to refer to the Simon-Stim- 
son incident, and to murmur something 
about not pulling British chestnuts out 
of the fire in China. 


CHANGING AMERICAN ATTITUDE 


The outbreak of the war in Europe 
seemed only to intensify the difficulties 
in obtaining Anglo-American collabora- 
tion in the Far East. Even in those 
parts of the United States where pro- 
Chinese and anti-Japanese sentiments 
were strongest, there was a clear deter- 
mination to support no action which 
might directly or indirectly involve the 
United States in war with Japan. The 
writer began a year’s investigation of 
current trends in American opinion re- 
garding the Pacific by spending two 
months in California early in 1940. He 
found strong anti-Japanese feelings 
qualified by constantly recurring expres- 
sions of unwillingness to allow the Far 
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East to become the backdoor to Europe. 
Long before the Blitzkrieg burst upon 
western Europe, it was clear that Euro- 
pean, not Far Eastern, considerations 
were dominating the thought of Ameri- 
cans even on the Pacific coast. 

The immediate reaction to European 
events of May and June confirmed 
American reluctance to assume any com- 
mitments in the western Pacific. While 
Nazi control of the French fleet was 
daily expected and collapse of Great 
Britain (with surrender or scuttling of 
the British Navy) regarded as a likely 
development of the near future, most 
Americans thought only of the danger 
from across the Atlantic, and were dis- 
posed to dismiss from their minds the 
situation in the western Pacific. Not 
until after the Oran incident did strong 
pressure cease to be brought to secure 
the removal of the United States fleet 
from Hawaii to the Caribbean. Grad- 
ually, however, a new significance for 
the United States was seen to emerge 
from the Nazi domination of western 
and central Europe. Belated realization 
of the service of the British Navy to the 
security of North America brought with 
it a new conception of outer lines of de- 
fense, to which the favorable reception 
of the destroyers-for-bases deal paid 
striking testimony. It was not long be- 
fore speculation began as to the possible 
extension of the naval bases agreement 
to the Pacific. If it was reasonable to 
keep the Axis powers at a distance by 
obtaining access to bases in foreign pos- 
sessions in the Atlantic, was it not also 
desirable to lessen the danger from Ja- 
pan by access to British bases in distant 
parts of the Pacific, at Singapore and 
elsewhere? 


Factors ENCOURAGING AMERICAN- 
BRITISH COLLABORATION 


This possible collaboration between 
the United States and the British Com- 
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monwealth in the Southwest Pacific was 
encouraged. by certain influences operat- 
ing upon American, British, ‘and Aus- 
tralian opinion, which were either new 
or which acquired new significance as 
the result of the debacle in western Eu- 
rope. The stepping-up of United States 
rearmament programs in the second half 
of 1940 caused many Americans to re- 
alize for the first time the existing impor- 
tance of the Dutch East Indies and of 
Malaya as sources of supply of vitally 
important American war materials, in- 
cluding rubber and tin. At the same 
time, the fall of France increased the 
Japanese threat to the Indies via French 
Indo-China. While American opinion 
was thus displaying a new interest in 
the southwest Pacific and was showing 
signs of readiness to support a firm 
stand against Japanese aggression south- 
ward, the British Government was re- 
considering its attitude to the closing of 
the Burma Road. The Australian ap- 
proach to the Japanese problem also be- 
came more strategic and less economic 
in character. Though concern for the 
immediate security of Australia and re- 
luctance to indulge in any provocative 
gestures against Japan continued to in- 
fluence the Australian Government— 
which in August announced the appoint- 
ment of the Chief Justice of the High 
Court of Australia as its first Minister 
to’ Japan—that same wartime govern- 
ment sought to use-its new diplomatic 
relationship with Washington? to ex- 
plore the possibilities of closer Aus- 
tralian-American collaboration. 

A sharp stimulus to these influences 
working for United States-British Com- 
monwealth defensive co-operation in the 
Southwest Pacific was given by the Jap- 
anese-Axis agreement of September 27, 
1940. Official confirmation of rumored 

2 The first Australian Minister to the United 


States, the Rt. Hon. R. G. Casey, arrived in 
Washington at the end of February 1940. 
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conversations for the access of the 
United States Navy to Singapore, Dar- 
win, and other British and Australian 
bases was not forthcoming, but it was 
an open secret that the United States 
Government had strengthened its naval 
position at Manila and elsewhere in the 
Pacific. There was also a general belief 
in the United States that, while neither 
Great Britain nor Australia was anxious 
to precipitate a conflict with Japan, the 
Administration at Washington could 
count on access to Singapore and to 
other Southwest Pacific bases if and 
when the occasion should arise. 
Accompanying this political trend to- 
ward increasingly close collaboration be- 
tween the United States and the British 
Commonwealth in the western Pacific 
during the second half of 1940 went a 
new orientation in American discussions 
on naval strategy in that ocean. In the 
first half of 1940 there appeared to be 
nothing but a choice between two al- 
ternatives, neither of which made for 
British-American co-operation. The 
first was a long and costly campaign 
ending in a major engagement with the 
Japanese Navy in its home waters, at a 
great distance from United States bases, 
where all the advantages would lie with 
the Japanese unless the United States 
could command an overwhelming superi- 
ority in naval strength. The second al- 
ternative was a refusal to contemplate 
any commitments to action west of Ha- 
waii. By the latter part of 1940, Ameri- 
can commentators on naval strategy 
were stressing the possibility of action 
in the Southwest Pacific with less serious 
risks. A United States Navy using 
Singapore as well as Manila, and obtain- 
ing supplies by a southward route be- 
yond the region of serious Japanese in- 
terference, might wage commercial war 
against Japan and compel the latter, 
when its stock piles of oil, iron, and 
other war materials were exhausted, to 
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seek a decisive engagement in southern 
waters, distant from its home bases, 
where the odds would be against Japan.° 


INFLUENCES RESTRAINING 
COLLABORATION 


Though political and strategic trends 
both seemed in the closing months of 
1940 to be moving in the direction of 
at least ad hoc collaboration between the 
United States and the British Common- 
wealth, certain influences were operat- 
ing in the other direction. Leftist opin- 
ion in the United States, which hitherto 
had urged a strongly anti-Japanese pol- 
icy upon the Administration in Wash- 
ington, now frowned upon the new de- 
fensive co-operation which appeared to 
be shaping itself in the southwestern Pa- 
cific. Left-wing spokesmen argued that 
the objective of this co-operation was to 
protect the “imperial” interests of the 
British Commonwealth and of the 
United States. Though the policy was 
necessarily accompanied by encourage- 
ment of Chinese resistance, by the sup- 
ply of munitions purchased with Ameri- 
can credits and sent by way of the 
Burma Road, this was held to be an 
incidental and not a main objective. 
The lack of diplomatic collaboration 
with the Soviet Union was stressed, 
and the old fear of the Far East as 
a backdoor to European involvement 
reappeared as part of the left-wing 
argument. 

More serious for its possible restrain- 
ing influence upon American collabora- 
tion with Great Britain and the Domin- 
ions in the western Pacific was the 
attitude of some of the strongest advo- 
cates of aid to Britain. Since the real 

3 For more detailed discussion of strategic 
considerations, and especially for a statement 
of the possible Australian contribution to any 
joint action in the Southwest Pacific, reference 
may be made to the writer’s Australia and 


The United States (Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1940), Sec. IV, passim. 
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danger to the security of the United 
States came from a Hitler-dominated 
Europe rather than from Asia, the first 
need was said to be aid for the British 
resistance in Europe. As long as the 
issue across the Atlantic remained un- 
certain, the United States should take 
no action in the Pacific which might 
seriously restrain its effective aid across 
(or, if need be, in) the Atlantic. Mate- 
rial aid to China and diplomatic collab- 
oration in the Southwest Pacific should 
always be limited by the paramount ne- 
cessity of aid to Britain in Europe. 

In the closing weeks of 1940, British 
successes in the Mediterranean lessened 
the strength of this argument, but con- 
voy losses in the Atlantic gave it recur- 
ring force. There was no evidence to 
show that it influenced Administration 
policy, but its advocates remained un- 
convinced by the counterarguments of 
other Americans. The latter argued 
that the British stake in the western Pa- 
cific was such that, sooner or later, the 
British Government must resist and war 
must extend to the Pacific, if the Jap- 
anese were not dissuaded from moving 
southward in that ocean. It was also 
pointed out that Japanese control of the 
East Indies and Singapore would be of 
great assistance to Hitler in Europe. 
Such a control would, in effect, cut the 
lines of communication between Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Europe. The 
dispatch of supplies and of man power 
to the eastern Mediterranean would be 
precluded and Great Britain would be 
deprived not only of raw materials from 
the two Dominions but also of the 
skilled personnel trained under the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth Air Training Scheme 
who- might suffice to tip the scales when 
American factories had provided the 
planes necessary to insure British air 
supremacy in Europe. 


CANADIAN INFLUENCE 
A word should be added about the jn- 
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fluence of Canada upon United States- 
British Commonwealth collaboration in 
the Pacific. Though Canadians east of 
British Columbia are seldom conscious 
of distinctively Canadian interests in the 
Pacific, their influence may be relied on 
to strengthen co-operation between the 
United States and the British Common- 
wealth in that ocean. Canadians realize 
that other parts of the Commonwealth 
have vital interests in the western Pa- 
cific; they are ready to accept a United 
States decision that its interests there 
are also considerable. All sections of 
Canadian opinion, moreover, are agreed 
that a serious divergence between Brit- 
ish and United States foreign policy 
would threaten the unity of the Domin- 
ion. It would transfer the differences 
between the so-called “North American” 
and “British Imperialist” schools of Ca- 
nadian opinion from the academic plane 
to that of practical politics—with re- 
sults which might be fatal to the do- 
mestic tranquillity of the Dominion. 
The creation of the Joint Defense Board 
between the United States and Canada, 
the announcement of the naval-bases- 
for-destroyers agreement, and the begin- 
nings of a new emphasis in American 
thinking regarding the Southwest Pacific 
have a relationship in point of time 
which is significant. 


SUMMARY 


In summing up regarding the latest 
phase in the relations between the 
United States and the British Common- 
wealth in the western Pacific, three 
points may be made. The first is that 
the course of the war in Europe. has 
brought a degree of closer collaboration 
between British and American policy 
which seemed impossible of realization 
not merely when hostilities broke out 
in September 1939, but even nine 
months later. And this despite the fact 
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that Europe still looms larger than Asia 
to most Americans. 

The second conclusion is that United 
States-British Commonwealth collabora- 
tion has been accompanied by a new 
American, and to some extent a new 
British, approach to the problems of 
the western Pacific. The “Far East” 
no longer dominates attention to the ex- 
clusion of the economic and strategically 
significant islands of the southwestern 
Pacific, of which the increasingly indus- 
trialized Commonwealth of Australia is 
the central land mass and with which its 
sister Dominion, New Zealand, is closely 
associated. 

It is perhaps not too much to suggest, 
as a third point, that this implies a more 
realistic approach to Pacific problems in 
the United States, as it certainly does in 
Australia. The American at the end of 
1940 was more ready to discuss a Pacific 
policy for his country which would be 
based on recognition of national inter- 
ests, and not merely on pro-Chinese sen- 
timent. For Australians and New Zea- 
landers, the war in Europe had not only 
not lessened their sense of insecurity, 
but it had also quickened a realization 
of their peculiar geographic situation. 
It had not only produced a readiness for 
ad hoc defensive co-operation in the 
southwestern Pacific; it had also greatly 
strengthened a prewar trend in Aus- 
tralian thought and policy toward more 
active participation in a general Pacific 
settlement for which the conclusion of 
the current wars in Europe and Asia 
might provide the opportunity. In- 
stead of acting as a brake upon Anglo- 
American collaboration in the Pacific, 
as Australian governments showed some 
signs of doing in the years following the 
Great War, the Australian and the New 
Zealand influence in the new postwar pe- 
riod might be expected to be strongly in 
the other direction. To Australians and 
to New Zealanders, no less than to Ca- 
nadians, a sine qua non of the success of 
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a Pacific settlement from which they nity, would be continued collaboration 
might legitimately look for greater se- between the United States and the Brit- 
curity and increased economic opportu- ish Commonwealth in the Pacific region. 
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American Attitudes Toward Japan 
By Joun W. MAASLAND 


MERICAN attitudes toward Japan 
may be understood by considering 
opinion on two distinct but related top- 
ics. These are, first, opinion about Ja- 
pan itself; and second, opinion on the 
policy which the American Government 
should follow in its relations with Japan. 
In discussing each of these topics, atten- 
tion should be given not only to the pre- 
vailing attitudes at a given time, but 
also to the attitudes of particular ele- 
ments of the public; for it must be rec- 
ognized that different groups have dis- 
played varying degrees of interest in 
Japan and have developed conflicting 
views on American policy.* 

A basic factor in the development of 
attitudes toward Japan has been an in- 
herent barrier separating the American 
people from the Japanese. Dissimilari- 
ties of blood and culture have provided 
fertile ground in which seeds of distrust 
and suspicion could grow into open an- 
tagonism. When this condition is cou- 
` pled with a natural sympathy for the 
underdog, it is not surprising that few 
Americans have supported Japan in the 
war against China. Polls taken at fre- 
quent intervals show a steady rise of 
sympathy for China. By February 
1940, 2 per cent of the persons sampled 
in a Gallup poll expressed a wish to see 
Japan win the war, but 77 per cent fa- 
vored China, with only 21 per cent 
undecided.? 


1This survey is based upon research in 
Congressional hearings and debates, news- 
papers, Gallup and Fortune polls, and publi- 
cations of many organized groups, and also 
upon personal interviews. Acknowledgment 
is gratefully made of a grant-in-aid from the 
Social Science Research Council. 

2 The results of Fortune and American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion (Gallup) polls are 
listed periodically in the Public Opinion Quar- 
terly. 


Americans, moreover, have denounced 
what to them have appeared to be selfish 
designs for conquest in southeastern 
Asia. Japan’s protestations of a desire 
to establish a new order of peace and 
security have met with scant considera- . 
tion. Formal proclamation by Tokyo 
in the autumn of 1940 of a military al- 
liance with the Axis partners in Europe 
served to intensify the distaste of the 
majority of Americans. Japan thus 
brought herself within the range of the 
hatred of most Americans for the meth- 
ods and objectives of Hitler and Musso- 
lini. 

It should be noted, however, that dur- 
ing this period many Americans have 
distinguished between the government 
and the people of Japan. Although 
criticism of Japanese policy has been 
widespread, there has been a definite 
tendency to place the blame not upon 
the Japanese people, but upon the “mili- 


` tarists” who have gained control of the 


government. The argument has been 
repeatedly advanced that if only the 
“militarists” could be removed from au- 
thority, the “liberals,” with the support 
of the people, would lead Japan along 
the paths of peace. 


OPPOSITION TO ACTION AGAINST JAPAN 


In spite of a strong dislike for what 
Japan has been doing in the Far East, 
the majority of the American people 
have been hesitant to demand a policy 
of positive action by their own govern- 
ment against Japan. ‘This hesitancy 
may be explained in part by the fact 


that the average American has been ex- 


tremely indifferent and apathetic toward 
affairs in the Far East. Cultural, eco- 
nomic, and political ties have turned his 
eyes across the Atlantic to Europe. 
Outside of the port cities and areas im- 
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mediately affected, few Americans have 
been concerned with trade with the Far 
East. The economic potentialities of 
acquisition of the Philippine Islands 
have not materialized, and retention of 
this distant possession has appeared to 
many to be a precarious venture. The 
whole American stake in the Far East 
has not loomed large to the majority of 
the people. Americans, therefore, have 
been very slow to identify Japan’s mili- 
tary and commercial expansion in terms 
of a direct threat against vital national 
interests. As a consequence, the people 
of the United States have demonstrated 
far more anxiety over the moves and 
countermoves of Europe’s tragic spiral 
into war. 

A second factor contributing to the 
hesitancy of the majority of the Ameri- 
can people to advocate positive action 
against Japan has been an underlying 
fear that such action might provoke 
serious retaliation culminating in war. 
There has been a strong feeling that 
American interests are not worth the 
risk of such conflict. It has been easy 
for the average American to express 
sympathy for China, but hard indeed to 
arouse himself to take a strong stand 
against Japan. 

The course of this curious combina- 
tion of dislike and hesitancy may be 
traced through a brief survey of rela- 
tions with Japan since the outbreak of 
the Sino-Japanese war in 1931. Dur- 
ing the conquest of Manchuria and the 
attack on Shanghai, Americans were 
quick to condemn Japan; but in spite 
of indignation, there was a strong feel- 
ing against any step by the American 
Government which might lead to war. 
Had the Hoover Administration at- 
tempted to seek from Congress statu- 
tory authority for the application of 
an embargo against Japan, it would have 
met with failure. The public was ready 
to accept consultation with the League 
of Nations and nonrecognition of con- 
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quest by force, but a majority through- 
out the country and controlling groups 
in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives vigorously opposed the use of 
sanctions by the United States. This 
feeling was responsible in part for the 
failure of a consumer boycott move- 
ment against Japanese goods instituted 
at that time.® 


ISOLATIONIST Poxricy 


Before renewal of war between Japan 
and China in 1937, American public 
opinion was crystallized into a rigid at- 
titude of isolationism from which it was 
to break away only after being con- 
fronted with the stark realism of Ger- 
man conquest of Europe and the possi- 
bility of a Nazi victory over Great 
Britain. Although this isolationism was 
formed in terms of America’s relation- 
ship to events in Europe, it had a pro- 
found effect upon the public’s thinking 
about Far Eastern policy. 

By 1935 the American public was 
convinced that it was only a matter of 
time until Europe would be at war once 
again.  Disillusionment gripped the 
American mind. The feeling spread 
rapidly that participation in the World 
War had been caused by unscrupulous 
munitions manufacturers, international 
financiers, and Allied propagandists, and 
that it had gained us little. The United 
States, therefore, should take steps be- 
fore the outbreak of another foreign war 
to insulate itself by providing predeter- 
mined rules of neutrality. 

The Neutrality Act of 1935, rewritten 
in 1937, was the product of this think- 
ing. Its fundamental philosophy di- 
rected equal treatment of all bellig- 
erents, regardless of origins and issues 
of the war, and self-denying restrictions 


8 Henry L. Stimson, The Far Eastern Crisis 
(New York, 1936), p. 76; Eleanor Tupper 
and George E. McReynolds, Japan in Ameri- 
can Public Opinion (New York, 1937), p. 
444-45, 
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upon American rights and property in 
danger zones. In demanding this legis- 
lation the American people visualized 
primarily a future war in Europe, but 
nevertheless the same attitude was ap- 
plied to the Far East. Isolationism 
called for withdrawal from the clashes 
of power politics in Asia as well as in 
Europe. Combined with the already ex- 
isting indifference toward affairs in the 
Far East, it produced a stubborn an- 
tagonism to the use of American politi- 
cal and economic power against Japan. 

The drift of thought during the win- 
ter of 1937-38 is indicated by the re- 
sults of several Gallup polls. In Sep- 
tember, 54 per cent of the people 
sampled believed that American troops 
should be withdrawn from China rather 
than stay to protect American citizens; 
and by January, one month after the 
“Panay” incident, this demand for re- 
treat had so increased that 70 per cent 
agreed that citizens should be warned 
to leave and soldiers and naval forces 
withdrawn. Stern opposition to eco- 
nomic sanctions was demonstrated in 
unmistakable terms by popular reaction 
against President Roosevelt’s “quaran- 
tine” speech of October 1937. Although 
consumer boycotts were once again or- 
ganized, none met with more than tem- 
porary :and local success. A poll in 
December recorded 82 per cent of the 
people against an offer by the United 
States to act as a peacemaker between 
China and Japan. 

It is interesting to note that in an edi- 
torial on the failure of American leader- 
ship to accomplish anything in the way 
of stopping Japan at the Brussels Nine- 
Power Conference, the New York Times 
blamed the isolationist sentiment in 
Congress and across the country.* 


A SHIFT IN OPINION 
As the war in the Far East continued, 
American opinion began to undergo a 
t New York Times, Nov. 30, 1937. 
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very slow but none the less steady con- 
version. Not only did sympathy for 
China rise, but a gradual acceptance of 
some sort of economic pressure against 
Japan became evident. The isolation- 
ism of the original neutrality legislation, 
which demanded equal treatment of bel- 
ligerents, weakened little by little. Af- 
ter the Munich crisis of September 1938 
there was a marked shift of sentiment 
toward the use of American material 
strength to aid those countries resisting 
totalitarian conquest. In regard to the 
Far East this attitude served to offset 
the prevailing indifference and hesi- 
tancy, and created a rising demand for 
an embargo on shipments of war mate- 
rials to Japan, particularly as it became 
more widely known that purchases from 
the United States were of primary im- 
portance to Japan’s wartime economy. 

As a result, there was considerable 
pressure for the passage of embargo 
legislation by Congress during the spring 
of 1939. The unexpected announce- 
ment by the American Government in 
July 1939 of its intention to abrogate 
the commercial treaty with Japan, which 
would formalize embargo steps, was 
therefore greeted with popular favor. 
Eighty-two per cent of the persons 
polled by Gallup a few weeks later de- 
clared in favor of a refusal to sell Japan 
more war materials, and a substantial 
majority of this same opinion has been 
obtained in other polls on the issue. 
The embargoes which have been effected 
by the American Government by agree- 
ment with manufacturers and by licens- 
ing restrictions have been generally ac- 
cepted by the public. 

But this approval of embargoes was 
granted in a limited sense. Opposition 
to a policy which might lead to trouble 
still prevailed. ‘This opposition was par- 
ticularly strong in Congress. It was 
provoked into decisive action in Feb- 
ruary 1939, with the defeat of a request 
by the Navy Department for funds to 
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improve harbor facilities at the island 
of Guam. A controlling group in the 
House saw this as a step toward ulti- 
mate fortification of that distant out- 
post, and recognized the implications of 
such an extension of naval power into 
the western Pacific upon our relations 
with Japan and our whole Far Eastern 
policy. It acted upon the belief that 
the Guam improvements were of an of- 
fensive nature, which would bring re- 
prisals by Japan. The feeling prevailed 
among those responsible for the defeat 
of the appropriation that it would be 
extremely risky to attempt to defend by 
force our interests in China and the 
Philippine Islands and to prevent Japan 
from expanding into southeastern Asia.’ 

This feeling seemed to be shared by 
a majority of the people throughout the 
country. The average American might 
be willing to apply economic pressure 
against Japan from a secure position be- 
hind five thousand miles of open Pacific, 
but he was still unwilling to provoke 
Japan into retaliation. A year later the 
Navy again moved for the Guam appro- 
priation, but when it became evident 
that opposition would once more be 
mobilized against the proposal, the issue 
was dropped. 


RECENT OPINION 


During the last year the gradual 
change of opinion has advanced farther. 
President Roosevelt has persuaded the 
Nation to follow him in extending full 
aid “short of war” to the victims of ag- 
gression. The policy of aid to Great 
Britain has brought with it an accep- 
tance by the public of stronger action 
against Japan. Nevertheless, a signifi- 
cant degree of the old indifference and 
hesitancy remains. If the average 
American now favors increased pressure 
against Japan, he does so because of his 

5See Committee on Naval Affairs, House 


of Representatives, 76th Cong., ist Session, 
Hearings on Naval Base Bill, 1939, passim. 
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preoccupation with events in Europe, or 
because he believes that such pressure 
will facilitate the primary policy of halt- 
ing the advance of totalitarianism 
throughout the-world. On its own mer- 
its, he is still against action which in- 
volves any considerable risk in the Far 
East. But he has come now to identify 
Japan as a partner of Germany and It- 
aly, united with them in an effort to 
destroy the kind of world for which he 
stands. As a part of a broad policy em- 
ploying the full moral and material re- 
sources of the United States to prevent 
the destruction of that kind of world, 
he accepts a more decisive American role 
in the Far East. 

In summary, a review of American 
opinion during the last ten years shows 
a marked reversal since the Manchurian 
affair. At no time has the public liked 
what Japan has been doing. But isola- 
tionism has been a potent factor. Un- 
til 1938 the use of economic pressures 
against Japan was opposed. Slowly, 
however, embargoes achieved popular 
approval. Nevertheless, fear of provok- 
ing Japan into hostile retaliation pro- 
duced an attitude of extreme caution, 
demonstrated by Congressional rejection 
of the Guan improvements as late as 
1940. Only as its connection with a 
broader policy of halting the advance of 
totalitarianism has become apparent has 
the public inclined to favor a stronger 
policy against Japan.® 


GROUPS FAVORING STRONGER STAND 


Turning from the generally prevail- 
ing attitudes, one finds marked differ- 
ences of opinion among the various 
groups which have expressed themselves 


6 At this writing a test of Congressional and 
popular opinion has been provided by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s renewal of the request for 
funds for naval construction at Guam. Both 
the House and the Senate granted quick ap- 
proval of the request. 
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' on American-Japanese relations. Here 
again, there has been common dislike 
of Japan’s actions. ‘The differences 
arise over American policy. 

Leadership in the movement for a 
more positive stand has come largely 
from foreign missionary groups, collec- 
tive security advocates, women’s clubs, 
prominent newspapers, and, to a lim- 
ited extent, organized labor. Returned 
missionaries, leading missionary officials, 
and other churchmen were responsible 
for the establishment of the American 
Committee for Non-Participation in 
` Japanese Aggression and other organiza- 
tions of the pressure group variety 
‘which have lobbied effectively in Wash- 
ington. National organizations, such as 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, the Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies, hundreds 
of local units of the League of Women 
Voters, the American Association of 
University Women, and the Y. W. C. A. 
have participated in the drive for em- 
bargoes, linking it with their programs 
for aid to Great Britain. Nationally 
prominent newspapers which have sup- 
ported embargoes include Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
New York Times, ‘New York Herald- 
Tribune, Philadelphia Inquirer, San 
Francisco Chronicle, St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch, and Washington Post.” 

It should be noted, however, that 
among these groups, particularly in mis- 
sionary circles, there has been a recog- 
nition of America’s share of responsibil- 
ity for the crisis in the Far East and a 
willingness, therefore, to consider revi- 
sion of immigration, naval, and trade 
policies.® 

T Progress and Program, New York: Ameri- 
can Committee for Non-Participation in Jap- 
anese Aggression, 1940. 

8 See, for example, The Conflict in East 
Asia, a memorandum recommended for study 
in the churches by the National Study Con- 


ference on the Churches and the International 
Situation, Federal Council of Churches, 1940. 
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Labor’s position on American-Japa- 
nese policy seems to involve mixed mo- 
tives. Both the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations have adopted resolutions 
for a boycott of Japanese goods, but 
both have significantly exempted raw 
materials, thus safeguarding the inter- 
ests of the strongly organized silk ho- 
siery workers. Agitation for the boycott 
has been carried on largely by labor 
groups which have faced the competition 
of cheap Japanese imports, and to some 
extent by left-wing unions. A large del- 
egation of hosiery workers organized a 
parade of protest against a “silkless” 
fashion show staged by Washington 
clubwomen in 1938. For the most part, 
labor has had an isolationist outlook, 
opposing undue commitments against 


Japan. 


RESTRAINING GROUPS 


In spite of the apparent success of 
these groups in stimulating popular fa- 
vor of a stronger stand, opponents of 
such a policy still retain considerable 
strength. Outstanding among these op- 
ponents are commercial interests and 
pacifist-isolationist pressure groups. The 
attitude of persons engaged in trade is 
explained by the importance of Japan as 
a source of imports and as a market for 
American exports. Commercial groups 
have thought first of maintaining nor- 
mal relations with the country which 
provides the largest share of business in 
the Far East. The prevailing attitude 
among traders, therefore, has been “to 
take it easy,” and to avoid a position 
which might lead to trouble. 

That this attitude is shared by busi- 
ness men generally was revealed by the 
Fortune Forum of Executive Opinion 
for September 1940, in which 40.1 per 
cent of the 15,000 men questioned voted 
to appease Japan with a new trade 
treaty or with recognition of a sphere of 
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influence, while 35 per cent preferred to 
“Jet nature take its course,” and only 
19.1 per cent favored attack with an 
embargo or with meaningful threats of 
force.® 

Much of the vocal opposition to a pol- 
icy of pressure against Japan has been 
organized by pacifist-isolationist groups, 
such as the National Council for Pre- 
vention of War and the Keep America 
Out of War Congress. These groups 
have been as consistent as any in con- 
demning aggression, but they have 
steadfastly attempted to block use of 
embargoes and other positive steps, de- 
claring that they may lead to war in 
the Pacific. They have had consider- 
able success in maintaining isolationist 
sentiment among farm, labor, and youth 
organizations, and have worked closely 
with those members of Congress who 
have opposed President Roosevelt’s Far 
Eastern policy. 


® Fortune, Sept. 1940, p. 114. 
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CoNCLUSION 


- In conclusion, it may be emphasized 
that American attitudes toward Japan 
have been characterized by a hesitancy 
to provoke trouble. Only comparatively 
recently has opinion favored a policy of 
determined pressure, and this opinion, it 
should be noted, seems to have been pro- 
duced by the course of events in Europe, 
not in the Far East. In spite of this 
new position, moreover, powerful com- 
mercial interests and articulate isola- 
tionist pressure groups retain a steady 
opposition to use of American power and 
influence against Japan.?° 


10 A Gallup poll made public as this study 
was prepared for the press indicates a further 
advance of opinion. A vote of 56 per cent 
was obtained in favor of effort on the part 
of the United States “to keep Japan from 
seizing the Dutch East Indies and Singapore.” 
Yet at the same time only 39 per cent sup- 
ported risking war in such an attempt. New 
York Times, Feb. 23, 1941. 
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Japanese Attitudes Toward America 
By Tosur Go 


APANESE opinion about America 
uniformly expresses antagonism. It 
was not ever thus; there has been a 
gradual evolution from disappointment 
through indignation to hostility. At 
first people held firmly to the conviction 
that they were merely misunderstood in 
America because the American people 
were not fully informed. Then as politi- 
cal events developed they were surprised 
at the determination expressed in word 
and deed, by the American notes and 
American restraints on trade with Ja- 
pan. Latterly the press has displayed 
the strong belief that nothing can be 
gained, for themselves or for American 
guidance, by cleaving to any expressions 
of amity. It will take some strong swing 
of sentiment to change the tide of public 
feeling here. 

The conviction is universally held 
that the United States Government, 
through the State Department, has de- 
liberately led the people away from 
kindly sentiment toward Japan by will- 
fully misrepresenting the situation in 
China. In this the State Department 
was fortified by two factors: one, the 
sensationalizing of news from China in 
such a way as to put Japan in a bad 
light on every question; the other, the 
provocative campaign carried on in the 
United States by the Stimson-Greene or- 
ganization. Journalism in the United 
States has demanded the lurid side of 
dispatches from China in which the for- 
midable and implacable features of Jap- 
anese military action have been played 
up in contrast with the so-called peace- 
ableness of the Chinese. In the Stim- 
son-Greene campaign, described here as 
rabble-rousing, is seen some connection 
with the back-of-the-scenes activity of 
` those American imperialists descended 
from Admiral Mahan. 


Having reluctantly set aside any ex- 
pectation of improved sentiment with 
official America, although still retaining 
some faith in the ultimate change of 
heart among American people when they 
see the light, most thoughtful Japanese 
have resorted to strong support of the 
Government in its plan of self-suffi- 
ciency. This, they realize, is the logical 
answer to any pressure from the United 
States. The nation is intensely active 
on two chief fronts, wherein popular 
opinion is entrenched. First, there must 
be united effort to get the most out of 
natural resources and industrial produc- 
tion, with which better regulation of 
business is associated. Second, there 
is seen the need for finding new markets 
which will make the country free of 
American purchases. Both these ends 
are to be achieved by what is known as 
the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere. The slogan was coined by Mr. 
Matsuoka, the Foreign Minister, to 
cover the idea of merging. western Pa- 
cific regions into a group of interdepend- 
ent nations able to attain self-sufficiency 
and to get from under reliance on the 
United States in export and import busi- 
ness. If in the attainment of such a pro- 
gram American commerce suffers, the 
Japanese feel that the fault lies with 
Washington, which “struck the first 
blow.” 


Deep Motives IN CHINA CONFLICT 


If we look back to the first causes of 
the conflict in China, there is one fea- 
ture which should be given greater 
stress. Practically nothing is ever said 
about it in current histories. Too much 
attention has been paid to the “inci- 
dent,” without reference to the deeper 
reasons. Japan is a well-organized and 
orderly country whose character resents 
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disturbance and planlessness. China, 
before 1931 (we include Manchuria), 
was in a state of chaos, despite all that 
has been said of emerging modernity. 
Individualism had run rampant, whereas 
in Japan co-operation had achieved im- 
mense progress. ‘The Japanese, there- 
fore, were in the position of a well-run 
household alongside a riotous neighbor. 
Perhaps they could not express this feel- 
ing, but deep down there lay resentment 
at backwardness and a strong desire to 
go in and help to put the other fellow’s 
place in some sort of order. Linked 
with this idea was the belief of leading 
Japanese that through this country lay 
the leadership in a Far Eastern renais- 
sance. The incidents and conflicts 
opened the way to a practical evolution 
of this principle. There probably did 
not exist at first any continental scheme, 
but as one thing led to another the na- 
tional groups here developed the con- 
viction that theirs was the role of or- 
ganizer, a natural one of neighborhood, 
which brooked no foreign interference. 
Both Foreign Minister Matsuoka and 
his adviser in the Foreign Office, Mr. 
shiratori, told me emphatically that in 
their notion, Japan never would get any 
profit out of Manchuria or North China 
—that is, in terms of intrinsic returns on 
investment of capital. What they do 
hold to philosophically is a determina- 
tion to contribute something substantial 
to the help of the Chinese—this, in spite 
of the appearances of things in the past 
ten years. They are sincere about this, 
contending that a sense of discipline 
among the Japanese provides the base 
of law and order on which co-operative 
construction can take place. 


Tue Axis PACT 


Dealing with specific affairs, the Tri- 
partite Alliance of Japan, Germany, and 
Italy is in the forefront of thought. The 
American people have accepted this pact 
as a hostile arrangement. The Foreign 
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Minister has repeatedly asserted that 
the alliance is not intended as an ag- 
gressive act, but contrarily, is a pacific 
one, because it tends to restrain America 
from greater adventures in intervention. 

Who forced Japan into the alliance? 
America! In so persuading Japan, the 
United States has taken the path of im- 
perialism, aiming at the attainment of 
a dominating place in the Far East, even 
at the expense of American friendship 
with Great Britain. When the Euro- 
pean war started, it was at once evident 
that the United States was committed to 
support of Great Britain, and as Ger- 
man arms triumphed, support of Britain 
became more and more imperative, to 
judge from the policies expressed by 
American leaders. Now to the end of 
consolidating Britain’s position, Amer- 
ica’s proper part was to win friends for 
the alliance. Hence Washington imme- 
diately should have used every endeavor 
to bring Japan on the Anglo-American 
side by modifying its policy in China 
and by otherwise appeasing Japan as far 
as was consonant with American ideas. 
Some compromise would have been the 
logical step. Instead of cleaving to any 


‘such practical plan, the United States 


increased the tempo of its actions 
against Japan. It terminated the Com- 
mercial Treaty; it placed embargoes on 
supplies to Japan, such as scrap iron, 
machine tools, and various metals and 
manufactures; it hinted at stoppage of 
Japanese exports to United States mar- 
kets; it bolstered Chiang Kai-shek with 
money, materials, and moral support. 
All the while the anti-Japanese pulpit, 
press, and platform campaign was stim- 
ulated. Condemnatory notes were sent 
and speeches made by Government lead- 
ers, all of them seeking to put Japan in 
the wrong. | 

Japan found herself with a hostile 
America to the east, a warlike China to 
the west, and an uncertain Russia 
crowding on Manchuria and in the hin- 
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terland of Turkistan and Outer Mon- 
golia. Political and economic pressures 
everywhere were applied. In such a 
situation it is pertinent to ask what Ja- 
pan could do, especially as Britain was 
forced to follow American policy, rely- 
ing as she did on America for material 
help. Japan needed allies, and Ger- 
many was not slow to take advantage of 
the opportunity. No effort whatever 
was made by the Anglo-Japanese inter- 
ests.to support such Japanese groups as 
might have cast their weight for them. 
And all the while the Germans and the 
Italians were working assiduously, using 
very sound argument, to bring Japan 
into the Axial group. The decision Ja- 
pan took was a natural consequence of 
such maneuvering. To remain aloof 
would have meant considerable danger 
for Japan, for it has been amply proved 
in this world ferment that the neutral 
nation is the losing nation. 

Therefore it can be said that the 
United States betrayed Great Britain, 
and the State Department betrayed the 
interests of its own people by deliber- 
ately spurning Japanese friendship, 
leaving the British Government no al- 
ternative but to take a similar course. 
Many Japanese believe that Great Brit- 
ain would have supported a more friend- 
ly and appeasing policy which would not 
have imperiled legitimate British or 
American interests, America’s State 
Department quite well knew this situa- 
tion, and in pursuance of its imperial 
ends chose to keep Japan and Britain 
apart. No doubt Washington believed 
that the long view meant a stronger Ja- 
pan that in some dim future would chal- 
lenge the United States and forcibly 
take control of the whole Pacific. That 
was unduly pessimistic. If all nations 
adopt that attitude, the world may as 
well settle down to permanent war. I 
have heard Japanese argue that even if 
American “fears” were true to the ex- 
tent that Japanese expansion meant po- 
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litical and economic leadership in the 
western Pacific as far down as the Dutch 
East Indies, there could be little differ- 
ence between that development and pan- 
Americanism. 


THE Co-PROSPERITY SPHERE 


Mr. Matsuoka has fitted the phrase 
“Co-Prosperity Sphere” to this south- 
ward and westward march of Japan, but 
an incorrect construction has been 
placed on it by America. There the be- 
lief persists in the idea of Japanese con- 
quest. The Foreign Minister has very 
clearly enunciated the real meaning. 
He said at a press interview: 


Japan has no territorial ambition. Japan 
is helping its neighbors in Greater East 
Asia so that all the peoples in this part of 
the world have their own place, with free- 
dom secured to determine their own des- 
tinies. We are against conquest and ex- 
ploitation. We are against the conquest 
and exploitation of East Asiatic countries 
by Japan as well as by any other nation. 


This assurance is clear and emphatic 
enough. It implies a departure from 
narrow nationalistic confines, opening 
the Pacific and the world by inference 
to a broader order of intercommunica- 
tion, freer trade, and lower barriers all 
round. One of the necessary ambitions 
of all these East Asian countries is ac- 
cess to natural resources needed in their 
defense and development. Separately, 
none of these Pacific states, including 
Japan, is independent. Together, they 
are self-sufficient. Japan needs the oil, 
the rubber, and the tin of the Pacific 
islands, including the low-grade nickel 
ore of New Caledonia, while those states 
can use efficiently the cheap manufac- 
tures of Japan. The United States 
would keep Japan from fully enjoying 
the fruits of free commercial intercourse 
with the Dutch East Indies at the same 


_time as America insists upon the control 


of resources in the New World for 
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American success. What is good for 
America should be rightful for Japan. 
America is exceptionally rich in many 
of these things, the excess being em- 
ployed for the acquisition of rubber and 
tin from the Pacific regions in unequal 
competition with a poorer Japan. Amer- 
ican money, into which its resources 
have been converted, is used as a weap- 
on to buy up necessary supplies which 
Japan cannot buy except with its manu- 
factures. On this point all Japanese are 
united, convinced that their destiny, or 
“cosmic urge,” to recall John Hay’s ex- 
pression, requires consolidation of a 
larger sphere or Japan must face the 
fate of a subservient nation. 


JAPAN AND MANCHURIA AND 
NortH CHINA 


Much has been made of the alleged 
exploitation by Japan of Manchuria and 
North China. Monopolies, embargoes, 
and restrictions are seen as deliberate 
machinations to expel Americans and 
their trade from the Chinese continent. 
True, there have been large trusts 
formed, exchange control applied, export 
of essential materials such as wool for- 
bidden or restrained. These measures 
are not local, not permanent, certainly 
not confined to this part of the world. 
The United States itself has employed 
economic measures of a prohibitive na- 
ture. Where is the consistency of Amer- 
ica’s employing defense safeguards 
through economic restriction while for- 
bidding an equal right to China and 
Manchuria under Japanese counsel for 
their own well-being? These are extra- 
ordinary times when extraordinary steps 
are necessary. China and Manchuria 
need their resources and must make the 
best use of them through larger associa- 
tions of business to meet similar tem- 
porary measures in other parts of the 
world. They must restrict the use of 
foreign exchange as long as foreign ex- 
change is an essential part of a nation’s 
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financial defense. They must monopo- 
lize the distribution of oil, for instance, 
because oil is part of the Far Eastern 
defense mechanism which cannot be in- 
trusted to foreign interests. Neverthe- 
less, American trade continues unham- 
pered in many other lines, as you will 
see by reference to the Shanghai trade 
figures. 


JAPAN’s PEACEABLE DESIRES 


The Tripartite Pact has been assailed 
in America as an act of Japanese ag- 
gression, toward the United States. We 
have seen one aspect of this case, the 
self-defense of Japan forced to make 
partnership with larger and friendly 
states. But the Foreign Minister has 
emphasized the peaceful character of the 
bond. To quote him: 


Internally, one benefit of the pact is the 
unification of public opinion in this coun- 
try which was divided into pro and con 
groups about its policy toward the Axis 
powers. The conclusion of the pact has 
fixed the way which Japan should follow. 
Close co-operation with the Axis has be- 
come the guiding principle of Japan’s for- 
eign policy. Externally, as enunciated by 
Premier Konoye, the treaty is a peace pact, 
intended to prevent a third Power or Pow- 
ers from joining the European war or the 
China Affair. If this object is accom- 
plished it will bring great benefit not only 
to Japan but to humanity at large. 


The pact is, therefore, a restraining 
influence on America, and should keep 
the European conflict from assuming 
larger proportions. That principle is 
very popular in Japan, and Mr. Mat- 
suoka has not been the only statesman 
to say that he hopes the intervention 
clause of the pact will never be invoked. 

Deep down in this country exists a 
real friendly feeling for America and for 
Great Britain. Things have occurred to 
bruise this natural inclination, one of 
them being America’s belief that its left 
flank of defense rests in China, a policy 
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which your State Department insists on 
upholding despite the “dragon’s teeth” 
lurking in such an imperial plan. There 
is room enough in America for American 
genius, and Japan asserts its right in 
strength to consolidate the peace and 
prosperity of the Far East and parts of 
the Pacific, naturally falling into a 
sphere of influence. 

Reasons of a biological nature pro- 
mote the welfare of the strong. Essen- 
tial to the continuation of civilization is 
a strong and ardent race which will in- 
sure the continuation of mankind in its 
highest form. The Japanese are physi- 
cally strong, and as long as they remain 
so by discipline and spiritual qualities, 
they must increase and multiply, helping 
in their way those who also desire to im- 
prove their corners of the earth. This 
may sound strange philosophy to bring 
into a political argument, but it is a 
reality which cannot be overlooked. 


THE OUTCOME OF AMERICAN Poticy 


These notes would not be complete 
without reference to the outcome of the 
present inimical American policy. If 


Toshi Go is president 
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the present situation continues unre- 
lieved, there is obviously the great dan- . 
ger of war supervening, which the Japa- 
nese people don’t want, and presumably 
the Americans don’t either. For the 
sake of both countries, reasonable people 
in Japan are anxious, but without loss 
of dignity and honor, to reach a sound 
solution by the route of a common-sense 
adjustment. 

Therefore there is need for some con- 
structive policy averting a crisis. Every 
gesture to restore normal relations so far 
has been taken by Japan in various ef- 
forts to abate the American pressure. 
Recently these efforts have given way 
to a stronger policy. The United States 
now must take the peace initiative. 
How can this be done? I suggest by 
some such gesture as the restoration of 
the Commercial Treaty. If this is not 
immediately feasible, then a modus vi- 
vendi to fill the gap. From such a be- 
ginning, confidence in each other might 
be built up and the foundations laid for 
constructive policies. Unless we have 
such a start toward peace, the movement 
the other way will proceed to its logical 
and awful conclusion. 
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Conflict?—Aspects of an American-Japanese War 


By STEWART F. BRYANT?* 


HIS discussion is concerned with 

the forces, the trends, and the im- 
plications that would bear upon a trans- 
pacific war. While the future of the 
Pacific area is unpredictable, we can at 
least seek an understanding of its grave 
portents. We must be armed not only 
with military power but also with com- 
prehension of the unprecedented forces 
set loose in this world. It is time to 
use large maps and to assess the conse- 
quences of coming terrific impacts which 
threaten our security. A study of a 
conflict in the Pacific means far more 
than consideration of initial military 
events. The outcome will more prob- 
ably be determined by political and eco- 
nomic forces that bear upon the world 
as a whole. 

Our first question is, What nations 
would be involved? A conflict between 
United States and Japan alone appears 
improbable. A combination of the Axis 
powers mainly against the United States 
and the British Empire would be more 
likely. The Soviet Union would prob- 
ably continue its effort to remain neu- 
tral. If the experience of the first World 
War were repeated, most of the remain- 
ing smaller nations (not already en- 
gaged) would ultimately be sucked into 
the orbits of conflict. In addition, the 
rapid changes within each nation in po- 
litical, economic, and social conditions 
would cause a shift in its national strat- 
egy. We are thus faced with an inde- 
terminate number of variables. As a 
result of all this, we can foresee that 
tremendous burdens would be put upon 
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the flexibility of high commands in 
meeting increasing changes in the world 
situation. 


STRATEGIC ASPECTS 


The broader strategic implications of 
a conflict in the Pacific raise some im- 
portant additional questions. Would 
war in the Pacific complete a collision 
of empires around the world? Would 
it end in an all-ocean war? Would it 
develop into the first great world air 
war? Must continents now live as con- 
gested European nations have lived, in 
constant organization and readiness for 
war? If so, the United States has had 
its last days of military complacency for 
an indefinite future. 


Outlook for the United States 


The United States is now impera- 
tively called upon to mobilize every 
force within the Nation to develop its 
maximum potential power in the short- 
est possible time. This means not only 
military power, but three other kinds as 
well—political, economic, and unified 
social power. In addition, military 
power means the combined development 
of air, land, and sea power. Our total 
co-ordinated power must be available 
for assertion in four different directions: 
to the north to help protect Canada; to 
the east to render the greatest assistance 
to the British; to the south to further, 
as far as may be accepted, the security 
of Latin America; and to the west to 
safeguard our possessions and interests 
in the Far East. In a world-wide con- 
flict, this would mean potential power 
for military effort not only over two 
oceans, but possibly over some two- 
thirds of the ocean surface of the world. 
It would be difficult to drive home the 
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full meaning of this challenge to the 
American people, 

It would be futile and inadvisable to 
predict specific military movements that 
would result in the Pacific. An esti- 
mate of the general situation is about 
as far as we can go. We would have, 
roughly speaking, three principal zones 
of operation: the homeland; an inner 
ring of bases near North America and 
including the Hawaiian Islands; and an 
outer ring of interests including Britain, 
Latin America, and the Far East, where- 
in Singapore is about three times farther 
from the United States than is London. 
There would be three available and gen- 
erally known routes to the Far East for 
United States forces to use: the foggy 
Alaskan route, the route to Manila 
through the mandated islands of Japan, 
and the route to Singapore either 
through Oceania or via the Indian 
Ocean. At any given time a certain 
amount of our power would be available. 
This power would be applied, with pri- 
orities determined by the Government 
and the high command according to the 
exigencies of changing situations, to 
areas where it would be most vitally 
needed, and as far as it could be kept 
effective. That is the most that can be 
said in a world where a statement of the 
moment may become academic by the 
time it is published. 


Outlook'for Japan 


Among the advantages which Japan 
enjoys is that of geographic location. 
She is well removed from the sources of 
enemy power. She possesses in fair 
measure what is termed “interior lines.” 
On the other hand, Japan would be 
practically alone in the Far East, de- 
prived of any substantial military or 
economic assistance of any other great 
power. Even with an agreement with 
the Soviet Union, she could not with- 
draw all her troops from Manchuria. 

With regard to the suggestion that Ja- 
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pan might attempt to seize the entire 
Far East and most of Oceania, it is well 
to consider what this would mean. A 
circle, with the center in the South 
China Sea and a radius of a thousand 
miles, includes an area, and a popula- 
tion as well, about the size of the en- 
tire United States. The Dutch East In- 
dies alone stretch in longitude about the 
width of the United States. Within the 
islands has been constructed a defense 
force of respectable proportions. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, as recent re- 
ports indicate, are also not idle in con- 
centrating their forces at Singapore— 
a strategic center upon which their fu- 
ture survival depends. 

How far could Japan extend its 
power? Begin with Manchuria and 
proceed down the China coast. It may 
be assumed that Japan, for nearly four 
years, has been exerting close to a maxi- 
mum effort in China with the exception 
of a full use of her navy. Carry what is 
left of her military, financial, and social 
endurance power through Hong Kong, 
French Indo-China, Thailand, Burma, 
and thence to one of the most strongly 
fortified bases in the world at Singapore. 
Then follow through the Dutch East 
Indies with Batavia and Soerabaja as 
centers for occupation. Add the Philip- 
pines, Guam, and the oil fields of Bor- 
neo, and proceed to the defense of Jap- 
anese bases in the mandated islands, 
also stretching some three thousand 
miles; end up with Samoa and stop 
short of the Hawaiian Islands. 

We do not know that this would be 
the order of a Japanese campaign, but 
it seems probable that somewhere along 
this line, Japan would burn out. The 
problem of providing ship tonnage for 
convoy and supply over these great dis- 
tances and areas would be a very serious 
one. The Japanese Navy, in addition, 
was not designed for long-distance op- 
eration. There would be additional haz- 
ards in the probability that, once em- 
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barking upon this adventure, there 
would be no turning back. China has 
offered one lesson in that respect. The 
outcome would depend upon events in 
Europe. 


POLITICAL ASPECTS 


Political aspects in a sense are inclu- 
sive of military and economic factors. 
The entrance of a new ally or the shift 
of an alliance creates fundamental shifts 
in power. Basic to the present situa- 
tion, we must remember that at the 
commencement of the present war Brit- 
ain was faced with a very different situ- 
ation than at the outset of the first 
World War, when Russia, Italy, and 
Japan were allies. Two of these are 
now allied against her, and a third, the 
Soviet Union, is in a position of doubt- 
ful neutrality. This makes a total dif- 
ference of at least five nations and has 
imposed a terrific burden upon the Brit- 
ish Empire, and has obviously limited 
her forces at Singapore. Only if Brit- 
ain holds out against Germany and It- 
aly, could substantial additions be sent 
to her Far Eastern forces. 

The position of the Soviet Union is 
important. If Germany and Japan be- 
come involved in conflict with both the 
British Empire and the United States, 
there will be little chance for the Axis 
to threaten the Soviet Union. That 
country would then be free to assist or 
to handicap Germany and Japan with 
a purpose to balance and prolong the 
war. The result could be that British 
and Germans would be mutually drain- 
ing their strength on one side of the 
Soviet Union, and the Japanese and the 
Americans on the other. The Russians 
might emerge with four exhausted rivals, 
probably seeing to it, however, that Ger- 
many and Japan were kept short of vic- 
tory. 

It may prove risky for Japan to un- 
derestimate this power of the Soviet 
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Union. Potential threats from her 
neighbors are undoubtedly tending to 
unify and strengthen the Russians, and 
there is indication that the Soviet Union 
is not so weak as reported. The Jap- 
anese did not seize the maritime prov- 
inces of Siberia, the Germans did not 
take the Ukraine, and the Russians 
were, after all, able to break through a 
supposedly impregnable Mannerheim 
line. ; 

It is also important to examine the 
future strains that could be set up be- 
tween the Soviet Union and a combina- 
tion of Germany and Japan, for that 
would affect Russian policy. Japan in 
Manchuria carries a threat to some 
thousand miles of rail communication in 
Siberia. Russia has need of eliminating 
this threat, and may some day find need 
for ice-free ports in the Manchurian or 
the North China area. If these ice-free 
ports are obtained, there will follow the 
development of a merchant marine and 
naval forces to protect it. This in turn 
will be a threat of serious consequence 
to Japan. Add to this the impact of a 
social system in the Soviet Union which 
is incompatible with that of Japan. 

In the long run, Germany and Japan 
will carry great danger to the Soviet 
Union. Not only are they contiguous 
threats, but they embody the dynamism 
of military and political expansion. 
The British Empire and the United 
States would never constitute any threat 
to the Soviet Union as compared to un- 
satiated Germany and Japan. 

It has been said that the Soviet Union 
could not meet Japan in successful con- 
flict without the use of her air and Jand 
power in combination with the sea power 
of some other nation. It has also been 
asserted that the British, even with the 
help of the United States, could not 
overthrow German power without the 
assistance of the Soviet Union. These 
assertions seem questionable, but the 
point is this: other factors being nearly 
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equal, the refusal of aid by the Soviet 
Union in a long war could result in the 
defeat of the Axis powers, and aid to 
them might result in their victory. 


Economic ASPECTS 


There are some new phases of eco- 
nomic war for comparative considera- 
tion. Great area permits wider disper- 
sion of industrial centers and renders a 
nation much safer against destruction 
of replacement power. National wealth 
is of rising relative importance, for the 
cost of maintaining supremacy in the 
air, on land, and at sea in any area will 
impose an accelerating burden. Produc- 
tion power, machine power, and ready 
resources in vital minerals form a trilogy 
of supreme importance in warfare. The 
number of trained mechanics is of vital 
importance and should rank with the 
quotas of military personnel listed in 
national defense. A gold reserve is an 
endurance weapon. Dictatorship econ- 
omy with insufficient material backing 
may rapidly disintegrate when once the 
faith of a people in the financial in- 
tegrity of the government begins to 
break. 

A new factor that may become im- 
portant will be resistance against epi- 
demic disease which arises from social 
dislocation and malnutrition. ‘The mil- 
lions of refugees in China and the dis- 
located and poorly fed populations of 
Europe may cause great havoc by con- 
tagion to belligerent powers. The use 
of low-cost vitamins on a large scale is 
likely to become an important weapon 
of defense, and merits development. 

The United States would be poten- 
tially unsurpassed in these factors of 
economic power. Japan is deficient in 
most of them, and moreover must im- 
port a large share of materials for manu- 
facture of war equipment. This tends 
to impose double duty on her wartime 
sea lanes, and is a costly handicap. 


ane potential blockade 


Unchecked southward expansion of 
the Japanese could end in completely 
surrounding the Philippines and in par- 
alyzing the future security of Australia 
and New Zealand. Should the United 
States and the British Empire combine 
for mutual security to prevent this, the 
question of their potential power of 
blockade of Japan would become of crit- 
ical interest. 

Japan would have to face: (a) a tri- 
angle to the south formed by Hong 
Kong, Manila, and Singapore, flanking 
and inclosing all her sea communica- 
tions south of Formosa; (b) complete 
economic and trade embargoes against 
her by the United States and the British 
Empire; (c) large and perhaps haz- 
ardous concessions to the Soviet Union 
to purchase her safety in the north; (d) 
the probable necessity of coming to 
terms with China or jeopardizing her 
whole internal situation and command 
of supplies in that area; (e) the prob- 
able immediate necessity of seizing 
Hong Kong; and (f) the possibility of 
having to meet superior naval forces 
based upon Singapore in direct combat 
to maintain the prestige of her govern- 
ment. 

The British and American forces, on 
the other hand, would have to meet the 
problems of the creation and protection 
of supply lines over tremendous dis- 
tances and hazardous routes to Singa- 
pore, and the possible recall of naval 
forces at a later time in case the home- 
land of Britain were more seriously 
threatened. 

Both sides would be affected by new 
difficulties in the security of long-dis- 
tance expeditions wherein the combina- 
tion of submarines, raiding cruisers, and 
aircraft renders protection more diff- 
cult, and particularly where aircraft are 
used for both attack and intelligence 
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service in co-operation with submarines 
and cruisers. 


Concerning Latin America 


In considering the long-range eco- 
nomic defense of the United States, 
many palliatives have been suggested 
to further a more complementary econ- 
omy of North and South America. As 
a major opportunity, we may advisedly 
come to the point of large-scale plan- 
ning in shifting part of our agricultural 
and stock-raising industries into indus- 
trial enterprise, so that we can gainfully 
absorb the natural surplus of Latin 
American countries in grain and cattle 
and furnish them manufactured prod- 
ucts and defense materials in exchange. 
The adjustments involved would be 
enormous, but these are days of great 
danger and great needs. The downhill 
flow of world pressures into the rela- 
tively low resistance power of Latin 
America, and the economic attractions 
of that area, are a nearer and greater 
problem than that of the Far East, and 
are inseparably related to it. 


In CoNCLUSION 


Available evidence leads to the con- 
clusion that any specific prophecy con- 
cerning an American-Japanese war 
would be unintelligent and would prob- 
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ably be found at the head of the cas- 
ualty lists. 

What we can do, however, is to in- 
dicate the principal variables that will 
control and determine the events of such 
a conflict. We shall put them in the 
form of questions. 

(1) Will Japan return to her policy 
of attempting to co-operate with China 
to free herself for southward expansion? 

(2) Will China break into civil war 
and end its resistance against Japan? 

(3) Should Japan become overex- 
tended to the south, would the Soviet 
Union resume her eastward pressure for 
strategic security? 

(4) Will Germany “go left” to en- 
courage further military assistance from 
the Soviet Union? 

(5) Will Britain be able to reorient 
and strengthen her power in the Far 
East? 

(6) In what proportion would the 
United States divide its forces between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific? 

Lastly, plans for peace and reorgan- 
ization in the Pacific area would become 
a vital weapon in the breaking down of 
enemy resistance. This would be an- 
other great challenge for the United 
States. If we failed to offer a program 
for reconstruction in which a new Japan 
could find genuine economic satisfac- 
tion, the war would have accomplished 
no lasting purpose. 
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As Japan Views the Crisis 


By SEKIJIRO TAKAGAKI 


ROM all indications, the relations 

between America and Japan may 
be said to have reached a crisis. But 
the great majority of the Japanese be- 
lieve that a war between the two coun- 
tries would bring no good result. In 
fact, they are aware that there would 
be disaster of unfathomable intensity 
and scope. They are therefore anxious 
to find some way out of the difficulty. 
No doubt no small number of people 
in America are as anxious to see such a 
catastrophe averted. Nevertheless, the 
Pacific crisis looms in sight. 


JAPANESE EARNESTNESS 


Otto Tolischus, of the New York 
Times, upon arriving in Tokyo to repre- 
sent his paper as its resident correspond- 
ent, is said to have expressed his aston- 
ishment at the war scare prevalent in 
Japan, comparing it with the quiet, un- 
perturbed condition of his own country. 
This is hardly surprising. The Ameri- 
can people can afford to take things easy 
as far as the Far East is concerned, but 
not the Japanese. To many Americans, 
Japan’s southward policy may be just 
another idea of Japanese expansion 
which should be checked by America’s 
adopting a strong attitude. For the 
Japanese, however, their southward pol- 
icy means a life-and-death proposition. 
Primarily from economic reasons, Japan 
is obliged to turn southward to consoli- 
date regional interests there. Upon its 
accomplishment depends the peace of 
the region in which Japan has assumed 
leadership. And in undertaking the con- 
struction of a new economic sphere for 
that part of the world, Japan believes 
she is truly placing a cornerstone in the 
peace edifice to be erected for the whole 
world. 

Most Americans who take more of an 


academic than a practical view of the 
situation seem to underrate the crisis 
that has developed over the Pacific. 
They evidently believed that when their 
country declared an embargo on the ex- 
port to Japan of materials essential to 
Japanese munition manufacture, such as 
iron, copper, machine tools, and high 
octane gasoline, Japan would abandon 
its military undertaking in China. It 
must have been likewise believed when 
the American Government went further 
and adopted a licensing system for a 
wide range of commodities, and granted 
credits to Chungking to fight on with 
Japan. All these measures and others 
that followed America’s abrogation of 
the commerce and navigation treaty 
with Japan, however, failed to achieve 
their objectives, because Japan believes 
that the policy that she has adopted 
should be pursued at all costs. The 
American attitude toward Japan only 
had the effect of uniting its people in 
their purpose, and they are today united 
in faith and purpose as they have seldom 
been before in their history. 

Until only recently, Japan had good 
trade relations with the United States, 
because these were found mutually prof- 
itable and because the two countries 
were found dependent on each other in 
a number of commodities. But this is 
no longer the case. America’s rich ma- 
terial resources have in large part be- 
come inaccessible to Japan. America is 
applying economic pressure on Japan as 
an implement of bloodless war. Modern 
warfare is not confined to the field of 
battle or the scene of struggle. An eco- 
nomic war is as much part of modern 
warfare as actual fighting, and America 
has for some time been virtually waging 
an economic war against Japan. 

In the circumstances, Japan was 
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As JAPAN VIEWS THE CRISIS 


thrown back on her resources in a lit- 
eral sense of the term. Japan is obliged 
to mobilize and make use of whatever 
resources she has within her own coun- 
try and secure elsewhere. For this pur- 
pose she was obliged to turn southward. 
Its accomplishment will indeed be at- 
tended with every sort of difficulty, but 
nothing will turn Japan from her pur- 
pose unless she were to forfeit her right 
of existence. 


V DIFFICULTIES IN JAPAN’s Way 


One of the chief difficulties lying in 
.the path of Japan’s southward policy is 
the historical fact that the South Seas 
areas are dominated by Anglo-Saxon in- 
fluence. Britain and the Netherlands 
are in a position to offer any sort of 
interference with the Japanese under- 
taking. A hostile country operating 
from fortified Singapore, the Dutch 
East Indies, or Borneo would be a 
very serious menace to the routes of 
Japanese traffic, the routes that Japan 
should keep open and secure if supplies 
of strategic materials are to be main- 
tained. Japan would expose these 
routes to serious danger should she come 
to clash with America. 

Another matter of serious concern for 
Japan is the war in Europe. America 
today is rushing material aid to Britain, 
and her aid, in Chancellor Hitler’s 
words, is far beyond the limit of a non- 
belligerent. This means that as long as 
America continues to send aid to Brit- 
ain, which she no doubt will, she runs 
every risk of being involved in the war. 
In that event Japan might be drawn 
into the war under the terms of the 
treaty with Germany and Italy. This 
possibility cannot be denied. However 
that may be, it is the hope and prayer 
of the Japanese that their pact with 
Germany and Italy will serve as an in- 
strument of peace and be useful in keep- 
ing the war out of the Far East. 
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"To AVERT A CLASH 


And now what are the chances of 
averting a clash between America and 
Japan? It is obvious that Japan could 
never abandon her pact with the Axis 
countries, however pleasing it might be 
to America. Nor could Japan forgo her 
southward policy. ‘The only hope of 
peace preservation lies in the possibility 
that the’ American Government will 
change its policy toward the Far East. 
But if America refuses to reorient her 
Far Eastern policy, there can be little 
hope of improving relations over the 
Pacific. 

A well-known American writer, taking 
up Japan’s case recently in the New 
York Times, admitted that Japan’s ideal 
was not “inherently unreasonable.” And 
he went on to say as follows: 


Japan actually is the leading power in 
East Asia; she has a legitimate claim to 
access to the natural resources and markets. 
Geographical propinquity and cheap pro- 
duction give her a natural preferential posi- 
tion. The United States has not disputed 
Japan’s leadership or claim for access to 
East Asia’s resources and markets. Amer- 
ica agrees that changes must come; but 
she insists they come by negotiation, not 
through an “incident.” 


I believe that a basic condition for 
peace among nations is to maintain men- 
tal equilibrium rather than a balance of 
power among them. Loss of mental bal- 
ance between the Anglo-Saxon nations 
and the Oriental races will always be 
ruinous to the peace of the world and 
provide a permanent source of irritation. 
Unfair discrimination such as seen in 
the American Immigration Act of 1924, 
open challenge to Japan in the form of 
aid to Chiang Kai-shek, suspension of 
the American supplies to Japanese in- 
dustry—all these served to disturb the 
relations with Japan. America has it 
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in her power to rectify what she has 
done to harm mutual relations. 

Another condition that may be pro- 
posed for world peace is to limit arma- 
ment for each country to the extent of 
defense but not to that of offense. 
There would be no aggression or war 
if no country possessed armament neces- 
sary for offensive operations. 

In the past, economy determined poli- 
tics; but in the future, this order should 
be reversed. What may be suggested is 
to set up a number of regional political 
areas and let them each determine their 


«# own economic lines. In other words, in 


the case of America and Japan, the 
180th meridian should be the boundary 
line dividing the American Hemisphere 
from the East Asiatic sphere. The 


THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY _ 


United States and Japan will: naturally s K 
be the leaders of these divisiọns> > . -- 
In-order to bring about’ these logical - 


conditions, the United States today 


should take the initiative, as she is -in.’. 
a position where she can.afford to do 
so. If America refuses to take the ini- 
tiative, the future situation becomes 
dark indeed. 

Ambassador Hirosi Saito, who died at- 
Washington in 1939, said, after listen- 
ing to radio news that the bill for forti- ~ 
fying the Guam military base had been 
dropped by Congress, “I have always 
believed in the common sense of the 
American people.” I hope we can also 
say, like the late Ambassador, that we 
can yet believe in the common sense of 
the American people. 


Sekijiro Takagaki is editor of the Japan Year Book 
and member of the Foreign Affairs Association of 


Japan. 
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An Undeclared Peace? 


By A. WHITNEY GRISWOLD 


[N THE state of affairs existing in the 


- Far East as these words are written 
(February 27, 1941), there would seem 


‘to be no possibility whatever of a nego- 


tiated adjustment in American-Japanese 
relations. Nor does as much of the fu- 


: ture as can be brought into the focus 
‘of probability at this moment offer very 


great hope of such. There is no need 
to rehearse here the alarming reports of 
an impending Japanese thrust into Ma- 
laysia that have filled newspapers and 
air waves during the past two weeks. 
England, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Dutch East Indies, and even the Vichy 
government of France have tightened 
their lines of defense to the last notch 
against the steady pressure of the Jap- 
anese. The United States has been 
reinforcing , its Far Eastern Squadron 
with bombers and submarines, while the 
fleet itself stands in readiness at Pearl 
Harbor. British and American na- 
tionals have been warned by their gov- 
ernments to vacate the Far East. The 
Australian Government has proclaimed 
an extraordinary state of emergency. 
Anzac troops are pouring into Singa- 
pore. The Royal Navy is mining the 
Strait of Malacca. And to pitch this 
excitement a note or two higher, the 
Japanese Foreign Minister has staked a 
claim to “Oceania,” a vast and (no 
doubt) purposely ill-defined Pacific area 
which he declares it is Japan’s purpose 
to annex. , 

All of this saber-rattling comes as the 
carefully timed accompaniment to a new 
offensive in the Balkans by Germany, 
Japan’s senior partner in an anti-Ameri- 
can alliance. It is itself accompanied 
by the most devious negotiations be- 
tween Germany, Russia, and Japan, and 
by rumors of a rift in the Chinese popu- 
lar front in which Moscow is said to 
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be involved. The denouement of this 
incredibly complicated situation, more- 
over, depends upon the wholly unpre- 
dictable course of events in Europe. At 
any moment Hitler threatens to launch 
against England a combined undersea 
and air war that would, if successful, 
bring about the collapse of British sea 
power and with it the elimination of the 
last barrier to Japan’s southward drive 
in the Pacific. Such a consequence 
might, in addition, lead to a Soviet de- 
scent upon India and to any one of 
several possible dispensations of Soviet- 
Chinese-Japanese relations. If, on the 
other hand, Britain withstands the Ger- 
man assault, an entirely different com- 
bination of Far Eastern consequences 
may be anticipated. One thing is cer- 
tain: until the outcome of the European 
war can be divined with far greater cer- 
tainty than is possible in this last week 
of February, all talk, all speculation, 
concerning an adjustment in American- 
Japanese relations assumes the character 
of gambling on events. 


TERMS THAT Woutp PLEASE AMERICA 


It is, of course, possible to sketch the 
broad terms of an American-Japanese 
settlement that would elicit the enthusi- 
astic and practically unanimous support 
of the American people: peace, justice, 
liberty, and free commerce for all na- 
tions and peoples of the Pacific. More 
concretely: the independence of China; 
nonagegression, disarmament, and trade 
agreements between the United States, 
China, Japan, and all other Pacific na- 
tions that wished to adhere to them; 
the renunciation of extraterritorial rights 
in China; and some kind of realistic set- 
tlement of the racial equality issue. 
These, in the large, with such precise 
qualifications and definitions as might 
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be required to put them to effect, are 
the terms of an “adjustment” in Ameri- 
can-Japanese relations that would. be 
certain of the warm approval and sin- 
cere and lasting good faith of the United 
States. But merely to mention them in 
the context of the times is to dream of 
a future and a better world. 

To begin with, it is difficult to imagine 
any American negotiation with Japan as 
long as Japan remains a party to an al- 
liance manifestly directed against the 
United States. Japan’s voluntary resig- 
nation from the Axis would seem to be 
a minimum condition precedent to a ne- 
gotiated understanding with the United 
states. Secondly, after the experience 
of the United States with the frailty of 
treaties and pledged words in Far East- 
ern politics, Japan would have to take 
the initiative and offer convincing guar- 
antees of her sincerity. As Under-Secre- 
tary Welles has aptly put it, the United 
States is interested in deeds, not words. 
Until Japan re-joined the Axis and 
launched her drive toward the East In- 
dies, it might, conceivably, have been 
possible to arrange for an acceptable 
exchange of guarantees by re-establish- 
ing the demilitarized zones of the Wash- 
ington Treaties and requiring regular 
joint inspections of the zones to satisfy 
both parties beyond peradventure that 
the pledges were being observed. But 
with Japan in the Axis and party to a 
treaty of alliance that precludes such an 
arrangement, what is the use of talking 
of it? Any other line of approach to 
the proposed adjustment leads into the 
same blind-alley. 


UNDECLARED PEACE PREFERABLE 


This is not to argue that the opposite 
of a peaceful settlement, namely a war- 
like settlement, with Japan is inevitable, 
or that a mutually profitable Japanese- 
American settlement will never be pos- 
sible. There is such a thing as unde- 
clared peace as well as undeclared war. 


THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


Of the two alternatives in the Far 
East, British spokesmen, including Mr. 
Churchill himself, have consistently, 
even during the past week, expressed 
their preference for the former. So 
have the Australians and the Dutch. In 
the present state of world politics, which 
is entirely governed by the imperatives 
of military strategy, undeclared peace 
in the Pacific would seem to be more in 
the interest of the United States than 
war, declared or undeclared. This fol- 
lows (a) -from the primary dependence 
of all world politics on the outcome of 
the fast-approaching Battle of Britain; 
(b) from the dire needs of the British 
for American assistance in that battle; 
and (c) from the constantly deepening 
American commitment to the provision 
of that assistance. The same principle 
holds true of Australia and New Zealand 
and the Dutch East Indies, which 
could no longer hold out against anyone 
if Britain fell. ; 

Japan, too, has been awaiting the out- 
come of the Battle of Britain. If Brit- 
ain survives, Japanese sea power will be 
confronted with such an overwhelming 
preponderance of British and American 
sea power as to reduce substantially its 
present freedom of action in the Pacific. 
With a two-ocean navy in its possession 
and with no German enemy to trouble it 
in the Atlantic, the United States could 
in very truth “speak softly and carry a 
big stick” in the Pacific. This stick 
might not be big enough to police China 
and the Asiatic hinterland, but it would 
almost certainly preserve American in- 
fluence in the Pacific. The steadily in- 
creasing air superiority of the United . 
States over Japan and the steadily in- 
creasing importance of air power are 
added reasons for Japan to hesitate be- 
fore precipitating a war from which she 
might have considerably more trouble 
in extricating herself than from the still 
unfinished “China Incident.” 

How long will Japan continue to 
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wait? Until she sees how the tide of 
battle is going in Europe? Or will Hit- 
ler compel her to redeem Axis pledges 
with a synchronized attack on Britain’s 
outposts in the Far East? Would such 
an attack be of much value to Hitler? 
Could Japan divert sufficient energies 
from her unfinished business in China 
and her watch on the Siberian border 
to crack the very substantial defenses 
of Singapore and the East Indies? Will 
she dare thus to extend her lines of com- 
munication before the poised and con- 
centrated American fleet, or to invite 
the crushing American economic blows 
that would result from an attempt on 
her part to intercept vital American im- 
ports? These are questions for Jap- 
anese statesmen, not American scholars, 
to answer; and every one of them must 
be answered before it will be possible to 
write of an American-Japanese adjust- 
ment in anything but the subjunctive 
mood. 

Whatever thé answers may be, each 
day of even the feverish, undeclared 
peace that now prevails in the Pacific 
is that much time and effort saved for 
the defense of the British Isles from 
their greatest, nearest, and most power- 
ful enemy. ‘The more successful that 
defense, the less likely Japan will be 
(provided she has not already made the 
desperate gamble) to risk what hap- 
pened to Italy. Conversely, the more 


* likely she will be to seek better rela- 


tions with the United States. In a more 


direct sense, each day of undeclared 
peace carries with it the hope that an- 
other may follow, and then another, un- 
til time has wrought the cure that diplo- 
macy failed to accomplish. 


WHEN THE Time COMES 


If and when Japan demonstrates by 
deeds that she is anxious for a better 


‘understanding with the United States, 


the time will be ripe for coming down 
to facts and figures. Both nations will 
have to make concessions. For the 
United States, whose material interests 
in the Far East are relatively slight and 
(past and contemporary prophecies to 
the contrary notwithstanding) unlikely 
to increase, these should not be so cost- 
ly. Neither need they necessarily com- 
promise the independence of China. 
The comprehensive peace, prosperity, 
and justice sincerely affirmed by the 
United States as its ideal for all Pacific 
nations will have to be attained by pa- 
tience and slow progress if it is to be 
attained at all. World politics offers 
no rapid transit to a state .of grace. 
Humble beginnings will have to be 
made. Perhaps these will never be 
“made,” but merely recognized as hav- 
ing happened. That is the way with 
most treaties, and so it will probably 
be with the next treaty between Japan 
and the United States. _ Until then, un- 
declared peace in the Pacific, undeclared 
war in the Atlantic, appears to be the 
order of the day. 


A, Whitney Griswold, Ph.D., is assistant professor , 
of government and international relations at Yale Uni- . 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut. He is a member of 
the American Committee for International Studies, and 
of the Board of Editors of the Journal of Modern His- 
tory. He is author of “The Far Eastern Policy of the 


United States” (1938). 
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MITCHELL, Kate, and W. L. HOLLAND 
(Eds.). Problems of the Pacific, 1939. 
Pp. viii, 299. New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1940. $3.50. 

DIETRICH, ETHEL B. Far Eastern Trade 
of the United States. Pp. xii, 116. New 
York: Institute of Pacifc Relations, 
1940. $1.00. 

Faus, CHARLES B. Government in Japan: 
Recent Trends in Its Scope and Opera- 
tion. Pp. xvi, 114. New York: Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1940. $1.00. 

PEFFER, NATHANIEL. Prerequisites to 
Peace in the Far East. Pp. xii, 121. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1940. $1.00. 


The first of these volumes records a 
summary of the discussions which devel- 
oped at the Study Meeting of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, held at Virginia Beach, 
Virginia, late in 1939, on the problems aris- 
ing from the present Far Eastern conflict. 
Eight of the eleven national councils of the 
Institute were represented at the meeting, 
and the full and frank interchange of views 
casts many shades of light on the crisis in 
the Orient. Obviously, the self-imposed 
absence of Japanese delegates deprived the 
conference of a truly representative char- 
acter. 

After a thorough exploration of the ex- 
isting status of the Sino-Japanese war, of 
the political and economic condition of 
each of the combatants, and of the inter- 
ests and policies of third parties, the mem- 
bers of the conference proceeded to the 
difficult task of trying to reach agreement 
on the essentials of a durable settlement. 
The majority were convinced that a strong 
and independent China was a prerequisite 
-of Far Eastern stability, and that equally 
necessary was an abandonment by Japan 
of its military pretensions on the Asiatic 
mainland (pp. 111-14). Most of the 
members concluded that the Western pow- 
ers might contribute to the latter develop- 
ment by (a) substantially increased aid to 
China, (b) additional economic pressure on 
Japan, and (c) the promise to Japan of 
substantial economic assistance provided 
she withdrew from China. 
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This summary of proceedings is a model 
of conference reporting and reflects great 
credit on the editors, who convey the es- 
sence of disagreement as well as agreement 
with balance, objectivity, and literary skill. 
The appendices contain several of the im- 
portant documents submitted to the con- 
ference. 

A number of the. remaining documents— 
forming part of an extensive Inquiry con- 
ducted by the Institute into current Pacific 
problems—are being printed in book form 
and will eventually run to thirty or forty 
volumes. Among those which have been 
published recently are three books forming 
part of this review. 

Dr. Dietrich has essembled into one 
small volume a wealth of descriptive and 
statistical material bearing on her subject, 
Far Eastern Trade of the United States, 
and has accompanied it with illuminating 
interpretations. It becomes clear from her 
summary that the Orient is much more 
important as a source of raw materials than 
as an export outlet. Over one-half of our 
total crude material imports come from 
that region. They include, in whole or in 
part, twelve of the twenty-one war essen- 
tials which the United States lacks. In the 
case of seven of these materials (coconut 
shells, cinchona bark, vegetable fiber, rub- 
ber, silk, tin, and tungsten), we are de- 
pendent on the Orient for 70 per cent or 
more of our supplies (p. 17). 

These are vital facts in the calculation of 
America’s policy with respect to Japanese 
southward expansion. They outweigh in 
importance more frequently quoted data on 
our export trade. As for the latter, as Dr. 
Dietrich points out, Japan has not only 
been our most important Oriental market 
(far more so than China), but has been 
surpassed only by Great Britain and Can- 
ada. If the economic circumstance of ex- 
port outlets alone determined foreign pol- 
icy, the United States would not have 
risked opposition to Japan’s actions. 

In the second of these Inquiry studies 
under review, there is presented the best 
treatment of the administrative organiza- 
tion and functions of the Japanese govern- 
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ment that is to be found in English in re- 
cent years. Gathering his material on 
Government in Japan largely from Jap- 
anese sources, Dr. Fahs gives special em- 
phasis to a description of the expansion of 
governmental responsibilities in the control 
of the national economy. It is his con- 
tention that this growth of governmental 
activity-—-which has been rapidly increasing 
in recent years—does not represent any 
peculiar trend towards “totalitarianism” or 
“state socialism” in Japan, nor is it the 
consequence of military action on the Asi- 
atic mainland (although its development 
has been thereby accelerated). Rather, 
Dr. Fahs insists, does this enlargement of 
governmental control conform to a trend 
of events general to every industrialized 
country, including the United States. 

While this interpretation is frequently 
overlooked, and is to a certain extent true, 
it must be read with caution. The special 
form which Japanese governmental policies 
have taken within the past decade has been 
more than accelerated by military neces- 
sities; those policies have been in large 
measure shaped to those ends. The fact 
that Dr. Fahs requires only four pages to 
discuss the “social welfare” activities of 
the Japanese Government is, if his own 
sense of proportion is correct, in marked 
contrast to any balanced treatise on recent 
American public trends. National defense 
requirements will substantially modify the 
situation here, but this will only serve to 
emphasize that it is the circumstance of 
war, or impending war, rather than the 
complexity of modern industrial economy, 
that is shaping the direction of govern- 
mental expansion. 

In Prerequisites to Peace in the Far East, 
Nathaniel Peffer develops a line of thought 
which does not differ markedly from the 
conclusions of the majority of delegates at 
the Virginia Beach conference. The with- 
, drawal of Japanese forces, the reconstruc- 
tion of China, and the abandonment of 
Western imperialist pretensions are, he be- 
lieves, a necessary preliminary to Far East- 
ern stability. Despite his over-fondness for 
syllogisms and paradoxes, Mr. Peffer devel- 
ops a stimulating essay which makes good 
reading. Witrram P. MADDOX 

University of Pennsylvania 
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SCHUMPETER, E. B. (Ed.). The Indus- 
trialization of Japan and Manchukuo, 
1930-1940. Pp. xxviii, 944. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1940. $7.50. 


This is a highly important book, yet one 


- which is apt to prove misleading unless 


used with care. It is important because 
several authorities have collaborated in 
weighty and invaluable studies of Japan’s 
economic progress before the outbreak of 
war in 1937. E. F. Penrose gives a suc- 
cinct account of population, agriculture, 
and resources which should dispose once 
and for all of loose statements about’ Ja- 
pan’s “population problem.” G. C. Allen 
provides a penetrating analysis of the shift- 
ing organization and structure of Japanese 
industry during the remarkable advance 
prior to 1937. Margaret S. Gordon con- 
tributes a detailed statistical study of the 
Japanese balance of payments, 1904-31, 
which will now supersede the work of 
Moulton and others as a standard reference 
on the subject. Their analyses are supple- 
mented by the editor, Elizabeth B. Schum- 
peter, at various points. 

The book as a whole tends nevertheless 
to be misleading if one takes it for what 
it is announced to be—an up-to-date ap- 
praisal of Japan’s strength and weakness. 
Although these studies of prewar Japan 
were apparently written several years ago, 
they appeared late in 1940, largely unre- 
vised and in the present tense. Three 
years of total war, however, radically al- 
tered Japan’s whole economic life and 
prospects. The perspective of 1936, or 
even 1938, is outdated today, as the con- 
tributors would be the first to agree. The 
editor, Mrs. Schumpeter, attempts to bring 
the story down to 1940 by adding lengthy 
sections dealing with industrial develop-: 
ment and economic policy in the yen bloc 
from 1936 on. But events march ahead 
of her. One fails to find here any adequate: 
picture of the dynamic impact of war and 
the growing difficulties in which Japan has 
recently been floundering. 

Professors Penrose and Allen and Mrs. 
Schumpeter offer impressive testimony that 
Japan’s prewar economic system was a 
workable system, prospering through indus- 
trialization based on a world market. 
Though the emphasis is on the economics 
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of production and the trend to industrial 
maturity, rather than the broad social con- 
sequences for the Japanese peasant and 
worker, it is clear that Japan was making 
steady progress in solving her population 
problem until her military leaders chose 
the alternative of political aggrandizement. 
Professor Allen traces out the variegated 
structure of industry, the intense competi- 
tion and rivalry which persisted despite 
extreme concentration of financial control, 
and the advance of state intervention up 
to the threshold of war economy. 

On the period since 1936, Mrs. Schum- 
peter offers a wealth of factual detail on 
the resources and industrial expansion of 
the yen bloc under war conditions. Any- 
one who has himself attempted to follow 
the rapidly shifting scene, with the statisti- 
cal materials growing less and less ade- 
quate, will appreciate the difficulties under 
which she labored. Her account of advanc- 
ing technology in the chemical, metallurgi- 
cal, and machinery industries is impressive. 
Other sections will also be useful for their 
factual content. 

Nowhere, however, does the author lay 
bare the essential processes of war inflation 


which are tragically impoverishing the Jap-. 


anese nation and creating a growing series 
of bottlenecks in its war effort. Just as 
she implies a degree of economic necessity 
in the policy of continental conquest which 
is hardly substantiated by the evidence of 
her own book, so, in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, she underestimates the penalties 
Japan is now paying for that policy. Her 
optimistic conclusions regarding Japan’s 
achievements in the realm of industrial 
self‘sufficiency require more careful con- 
sideration of three factors: (1) the quality 
of domestic output, (2) the proportion of 
new industrial exports going to controlled 
and inflated yen bloc markets, and (3) the 
distinction between a decline in imports 
which results from expanding yen bloc out- 
put, and one which results simply from 
shrinking consumption. 
Wititiam W. Locxwoop 
Amercian Committee for International 
Studies 
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xiv, 149. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1940. $1.25. 

TAYLOR, GEORGE E. The Struggle for 
North China. Pp. xiv, 250. New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. 
$2.00. 

These studies are parts of a series con- 
stituting “the documentation of an Inquiry 
. into the problems arising from the 
conflict in the Far East.” They exemplify 
the high standards of scholarship estab- 
lished by. earlier publications of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. As Professor 

Borton implies, his monograph constitutes 

a supplement to those of Messrs. E. H. 

Norman and C. B. Fahs dealing respec- 

tively with the history of post-Takugawa 

Japan prior to 1931, and the government 

of that country, and of Professor G. C. 

Allen’s and Miss Farley’s studies of Jap- 

anese industry and trade expansion earlier 

reviewed. by the undersigned in THE AN- 

NALS, Professor Taylor’s work is a rela- 

tively independent one, having to do in 

the main with the effects of industrialized 

and militarized Japan upon one section of 

semi-“feudal,” semi-modern China. 
Professor Borton begins his survey of 

Nippon during the past decade with a 

competent ten-page analysis of structure 

and working of the government. Here the 
position of Emperor, Cabinet, Privy Coun- 
cil, Supreme Command, Diet, and Judiciary 
are outlined, and the significance of the 
quarrel of the jurists as to whether the 

Emperor is an organ of the state or zs the 

state is pointed out as it relates to the de- 

velopment of Japan into an authoritarian 
state during the past few years. The func- 
tion of groups—social, economic, political 

-—is next discussed. “The individual ex- 

presses himself through the group to which 

he gives his allegiance, and the authorities 
have become sensitive to pressure not from 
individuals, but from coherent groups.” 

Political parties, patriotic societies, and 

rural organizations-—the last including the 

co-operative movement with its member- 
ship of more than six million—are briefly 
analyzed. Attention is called to the ex- 

tremely important facts that “while 48.4 

per cent of the gainfully employed were 

engaged in agriculture in 1930, the major- 
ity of the population owned a very small 
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portion of the aggregate wealth; for in- 
stance, those owning less than $500 worth 
of property or with an income of less than 
$400 comprised 84.6 per cent of the popu- 
lation and contributed 57 per cent of the 
national revenue in excises and indirect 
taxes.” The trend toward military fascism 
is traced in conjunction with the turning 
of the tide against liberalism, democracy— 
and modernity of thought. The transfor- 
mation of the country into a highly cen- 
tralized and nationalized military-economic 
state organized primarily for war; the pas- 
sage and the implementation of the Muni- 
tions Industry Mobilization Law and the 
National Mobilization Law; the formation 
of the Price Policy Commission, the Edu- 
cation and Culture Commission, the Cabi- 
net Planning Board, the Planning Council, 
the Cabinet Advisory Council, and the Na- 
_ tional Spiritual Mobilization Commission— 
all are touched upon, likewise the increas- 
ingly adverse financial situation. 

“The longer the conflict continues,” con- 
cludes Professor Borton, “the more em- 
barrassing it will be for... [Japan] unless 
present occupied areas are pacified suff- 
ciently to permit the exploitation of re- 
sources.” It is with this factor that Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s work deals. 

The Struggle for North China is the most 
exhaustive, discriminating, and objective 
analysis of the impact of Nipponese mili- 
tarists and carpetbaggers upon the area 
mentioned that has yet appeared. Not 
only is there presented a detailed account 
of the widely advertised puppet govern- 
ment at Peking for several years known as 
the “Provisional Government of China,” 
which was established in December 1937, 
with its “Siamese twin,” the Hsin Min Hui, 
but, what constitutes the unique distinction 
` of the work, great attention is paid to the 
rival Border Government of Hopeh, Shansi, 
and Chahar, inaugurated at Fuping in west- 
ern Shansi (not shown on the one, and 
thoroughly inadequate, map contained in 
the volume), in January 1938. This Chi- 
nese gadfly has all but rendered insane and 
impotent the Japanese bull stalled in 
Peking. 

Japanese dreamers of empire “expected 
no [more] opposition in the purchase of 
raw materials, the sale of Japanese manu- 
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factures, the collection of land taxes, and 
the appointment of new local officials” in 
the provinces of China within the wall than 
they had experienced in Manchuria. They 
“confidently garrisoned the most important 
strategic centers north of the Yellow River 
in the expectation that the vast hinterland 
... would remain in undisturbed slumber.” 
Much has been reported of the Eighth 
Route Army and the guerrilla warfare in 
northern China since midsummer of 1937. 
Comparatively little has come out con- 
cerning the factors, the agents, and the 
agencies lying back of these units. With 
these Mr. Taylor deals with meticulous 
care, likewise with the extremely compli- 
cated and perennially complicating factors 
of foreign rights and interests in China, 
and of Nippon’s determination to obliterate 
these incidental to the elimination of mod- 
ern, Western, and liberal ideology from as 
great a portion of Asia as possible. 

Strangely enough, although either might 
well have done so, neither Mr. Borton nor 
Mr. Taylor ever calls the attention of his 
readers to a basic and dangerous, if gen- 
erally overlooked, factor in Sino-Japanese 
relations and the rise of Nippon to the po- 
sition of a world power: namely, that this 
rise has taken place without intellectual 
modernization of the Japanese people’s out- 
look; that, in the mass, the people and 
their rulers remain medieval and regi- 
mented, while the Chinese state and its 
people, once apparently far behind, have 
gone, in the twentieth century, far beyond 
the Japanese; and that herein lies one of 
the major causes for upset within Japan 
as well as a major difficulty in the rela- 
tions of that politico-military entity with 
its modernized neighbors throughout the 
world. 

HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR 
University of Chicago 


Kuno, Yosui S. Japanese Expansion on 
the Asiatic Continent, Vol. II. Pp. xi, 
316, Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1940. $4.00. 

CARLSON, Evans Forpyce. The Chinese 
Army. Pp. ix, 139. New York: Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1940. $1.00. 
Some three years ago Volume I of Pro- 

fessor Kuno’s outstanding work on Jap- 
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anese expansion, potential and actual, was 
reviewed by the undersigned in this jour- 
nal. It is pleasurable to call attention to 
the appearance of Volume II which, while 
covering much more limited sections of 
time and space, is no less stimulating than 
its predecessor. Volume I surveys the de- 
velopment of Japan—on the basis of the 
viewpoint indicated by the title—from pre- 
historic and preliterary times through the 
sixteenth century; Volume II deals with 
the Tokugawa era only, and not all of that. 
Volume I carried the story from the days 
of the more or less mythical “Empress” 
Jingo’s reputed conquests in Korea to the 
last decade of the sixteenth century, when 
the dying Toyotomi Hideyoshi confessed 
the tragic failure of his attempts to con- 
quer Korea preliminary to entering upon 
the conquest of Ming China. 

Actually, the study under consideration 
deals not with Japan’s expansion, but rather 
with that exhausted country’s recoil from 
the mainland in and after 1598. Having 
witnessed the vain attempts of his prede- 
cessor to establish a “world” empire by 
military victories abroad, Tokugawa Iye- 


yasu entered, at the dawn, of the seven-’ 


teenth century, upon another type of em- 
pire building, namely, economic: Japan 
should become “the greatest commercial 
center in Asia.” The detailed accounts in 
the monographic text, and in the extremely 
valuable documentary appendices, of the 
Tokugawa government’s abasement in its 
dealings with Korea, as a means of re- 
entering upon and developing trade rela- 
tions with both Ming and Ching China, 
constitute perhaps the most important con- 
tributions of this volume. Second only in 
significance, however, are the analyses of 
the Tokugawa shogunate’s extremely cava- 
lier treatment not alone of its vassals in 
the provinces but of the Tenn6d in Kyoto. 

Modern Nipponese state-craftsmen and 
emperor adulators can derive but small sat- 
isfaction from perusing Professor Kuno’s 
account of the position occupied by their 
divinely descended ruler in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and early nineteenth centuries. 
On the other hand, while not necessarily 
deriving satisfaction, Western students 
must derive great value from a reading 
anew-——and pondering—of a contemporary 
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Japanese scholar’s accounts of the at- 
tempted extirpation of Christianity by the 
Tokugawas and their henchmen; of their 
use of history as the handmaid of govern- 
ment; of their treatment of Europeans; 
and of Iyemitsu’s plan (1630-37) to invade 
the Philippine Islands. Particularly inter- 
esting is Chapter V, “The National Trans- 
formation and the Great Literary and 
Classical Renaissance,” with its relatively 
detailed account of a dozen or more intel- 
lectuals who, by their writings and lectures, 
undermined the Tokugawa administration 
and prepared not only for the ‘‘Restora- 
tion” of 1868 but for the launching of that 
largely synthetic institution—of which the 
world nowadays hears so much-—State 
Shinto. The account of the jumbled 
“thinking” of Nipponese bureaucrats in 
connection with the trials of Messrs. Take- 
nouchi, Yamagata, and Fujii, in 1766-67, 
makes clear the precedent for contempo- 
rary thinking of a similar type in Tokyo 
which non-Nipponese find so extremely 
confusing. 

Minor errors are to be noted on pp. 60, 
67, 88, 129, 286, 327, and 337. There is 
a good deal of verbosity and a great deal 
of reiteration. Nevertheless, as indicated 
above, all students of Nipponese history 
are further and permanently indebted to 
Professor Kuno for the publication of this 
second volume. Jn addition to such stu- 
dents, it may be added that dog fanciers 
and dog historians will find pp. 196-207 of 
unusual interest, while students of Have- 
lock Ellis and analysts of population prob- 
lems will find considerable to interest them 
in Appendix 13. 

In contrast to the unnecessary bulk of 
Professor Kuno’s work, Major Carlson’s 
monograph on the military organization 
and efficiency of China is a model of brev- 
ity. Nor is content sacrificed to laconic 
style. While the study might easily have 
been expanded to several times its size, it 
does not appear that its value would have 
been proportionately, if at all, enhanced. 
The terrain of China from a military point 
of view; the historical background and the 
politico-geographical grouping, as well as 
the organization of the military units; ac- 
counts of the Kuomintang, the Eighth 
Route, and Manchurian volunteer armies; 
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aviation; medical service; war finance; 
supplies; and an outline*of military opera- 
tions during the first two years of the Sino- 
Japanese conflict, ended by the author's 
conclusions, are competently surveyed in 
less than eighty pages. 

If not otherwise informed, one would 
surmise from the optimism of the author’s 
tone and the warm friendliness of his atti- 
tude toward the Chinese soldiers and peo- 
ple, that Major Carlson has traveled widely 
in China. Sympathy and admiration for 
the Chinese and faith in China’s future are 
the result of a dozen years’ residence and 
travel in the country by a trained military 
observer. j 

Of interest, and perhaps worth, almost 
egual to that of the title monograph is 
Wang Yu-chuan’s forty-five page account 
in the appendix of “the organization of a 
typical guerrilla area in south Shantung.” 
This portrays conditions in that province 
prior to and following the Japanese inva- 
sion of 1937. It helps one to understand 
why what happened ultimately to Han 
Fu-chu did happen; it shows also how “the 
people” of one area have for the time at 
least come into their own, and ends with 
the declaration: “Such a unity of interests 
and ideals between the army, the people, 
and their leaders is only possible in a true 
democracy. This unity exists in South 
Shantung today, and its people are facing 
the future with confidence in China’s final 
victory.” 

HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR 

University of Chicago 


Jounstonse, Wurm C. The United 
States and Japan’s New Order. Pp. xii, 
392. New York: Oxford - University 
Press, 1941. $3.00. 


Nowhere else is there between the covers 
of one book as full and as objective an ac- 
count of what the Japanese activities of 
the past few years, especially beginning 
with 1937, have done to the interests and 
treaty rights of the United States. The 
volume is chiefly a collection of facts. 
These have been gathered with due regard 
to -scholarly accuracy. They have been 
presented in a clear and readable literary 
style. They have been grouped topically. 
They are restricted almost entirely to 
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China. They embrace such subjects as 
American rights under extraterritoriality, 
of residence and trade in open ports, and 
of travel in the interior; American rights 
in special areas (including the International 
Settlement in Shanghai); the security of 
American citizens and their property; ship- 
ping and inland navigation rights; Ameri- 
can rights in relation to such special Chi- 
nese agencies as the Maritime Customs 
Service and the various conservancy 
boards; American rights under the Nine- 
Power Treaty; American trade and busi- 
ness; and American religious, educational, 
and philanthropic enterprises in China. 
The book recounts the course of the policy 
of the United States toward the conflict in 
the Far East. It has an important con- 
cluding chapter in which the author sum- 
marizes his recommendations for a Far 
Eastern policy for the United States. The 
appendices contain a useful collection of 
pertinent documents and tables. For one 
who wishes a comprehensive description, 
amply illustrated by detail, of the relation 
of Americans and of the Government of 
the United States toward the Chino-Jap- 
anese conflict of the past four years, this 
is the one book to own. No other can 
compare with it. 

Although, for one who writes of such 
controversial issues, the author has been 
admirably objective, occasionally his own 
opinions come to the fore. More than 
once he makes it clear that he believes that 
Japan has violated all the treaty rights of 
Americans in China. It is obviously his 
conviction that Japan’s now order, if it 
prevails, will involve the surrender of most 
of the privileges which Americans have 
legally enjoyed in China and will run 
counter to the historic policy of the United 
States in the Far East. 

The policy which in his final section the 
author proposes for the United States will 
not win unanimous indorsement in this 
country. He advocates a frank statement 
by this Government of what it believes to 
be a just basis for settling the Chino-Jap- 
anese conflict. He would have the Gov- 
ernment of the United States present this 
to Japan. If Japan does not accept it, he 
would have the United States proceed with 
the full imposition of economic measures 
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against Japan. He suggests this procedure 
with the full realization that it might lead 
to active war between the two countries. 
Since the author’s settlement is one to 
which Japan is unlikely to agree, the adop- 
tion of the program would probably mean 
war. 

Two features of the mechanics of the 
book leave something to be desired. There 
are very few references to sources. This 
defect is only partially remedied by an all 
too brief bibliography. The index seems 
rather slight. On the whole, however, the 
book is notable and will be of great use to 
students of Far Eastern relations. 

K. S. LATOURETTE 

Yale University 


Jones, F. C. Skangkai and Tientsin. Pp. 
xxxii, 182. New York: American Coun- 
cil, Institute of Pacifc Relations, 1940. 
$2.00. i 
The foreign areas of Shanghai and Tient- 

sin have played a significant role in the 

Sino-Japanese conflict. Their ultimate 

disposition will be one of the issues in any 

postwar settlement. It is useful, there- 
fore, to have this volume setting forth in 
readable compass the background facts and 
the wartime developments (up to the 
spring of 1939) relating to the Interna- 
tional Settlement, the French Concession, 
the Chinese municipality at Shanghai, and 
the British and other foreign concessions at 

Tientsin. 

F. C. Jones and his colleagues at the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 
present a careful record of the juridical 
and administrative character of the foreign 
areas, of the course and effects of Japanese 
occupation of the surrounding regions in 
1937, and of the difficult position of the 
foreign communities in the face of -political 
demands and economic pressure from the 
invading forces. Special attention is given 
to the commercial and industrial position 
of the two cities. This is not inspired stuff, 
but the facts are here for anyone who 
wants them. 

More interesting to the general reader is 
Harold M. Vinacke’s introduction to the 
volume. Professor Vinacke shows how 
what'was originally an issue between China 
and the Western powers became compli- 
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cated, first by the evolution of these trad- 
ing ports into great industrial and financial 
centers of modern China, and more re- 
cently by Japan’s effort to dominate them 
in order to consolidate her hold upon the 
occupied areas. The choice for the West- 
ern powers is between a Chinese victory 
which will permit them to surrender the 
foreign settlements in return for wider ac- 
cess to China’s resources and markets, and 
a Japanese victory which will exclude 
Western interests altogether. 

Shanghai and Tientsin is a contribution 
to a series of studies by the Institute of 
Pacific Relations on the treaty-port system 
in China. 

Witziiam W., Locxwoop 

American Committee for International 

Studies 


Cuen, Ta. Emigrant Communities in 
South China. Pp. xvi, 287. New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Inc., 1940. 
$2.50. 


For its facts on Far Eastern migration, 
on acculturation in the alien land and dif- 
fusion of culture back to the homeland, on 


` consequent conflict, and on motives in 


urbanization, this study is exceedingly im- 
portant. 

Dr. Chen’s immediate concern is with 
the coastal emigration region in southeast 
China from which migrants have gone to 
the “South Seas,” namely: the Philippines, . 
French Indo-China, Siam, the Netherlands 
Indies, British Malaya and Borneo, and 
Burma. Regarding this emigration region 
in southeast China he presents some gen- 
eral data of a geographical, historical, and 
ethnic nature; and on the South Seas areas, 
he gives both some relevant official data 
and some of a more intimate nature gath- 
ered during a three months’ tour and 
through correspondence. 

For particular scrutiny Dr. Chen selects 
three communities in the emigration region, 
one composed of three villages with 2,500 
inhabitants, one of seven villages and one 
town, and a third “dominated by a single 
clan.” As a control or contrast group,:he 
takes a single community of two villages 
from which no emigrants have gone. Out 
of the first three communities, approxi- 
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mately 1,350 families are investigated; in 
the control community, about 575 families. 
He compares their standards of living, 
broadly interpreted to include food, shelter, 
clothing, occupation, health, education, 
family, and religion. While change is 
shown or implied in these chapters, there 
is a separate introductory chapter on “So- 
cial Change” containing a miscellany on 
Chinese reformers’ ideas, “material prog- 
tess,” education, and religion. A chapter 
on “Social Organization and Enterprise” 
considers public safety in the three commu- 
nities, and the development of two well- 
known urban ports, Amoy and Swatow. 

The viewpoint avowed by the author in 
this study is that men are affected by nat- 
ural, socioeconomic, and “psychic or imag- 
inary” (here, religious) environments; their 
collective endeavor to adapt themselves to 
these is shown in their mode of living; and 
Dr. Chen considers his chief emphasis as 
being upon “the analysis of societal factors 
and forces which shape, maintain, and mod- 
ify the mode of living.” If this frame of 
reference could have been used to integrate 
and synthesize his materials better, it is to 
be regretted that he did not have the time 
and the facilities to do it. 

The American editor should have caught 
some minor defects. There are no maps; 
numerous deities mentioned can mean noth- 
ing to occidental readers without glossary 
notes; the statistical intervals in important 
parallel tables are not the same; there is 
no adequate reconciliation of certain re- 
lated or relevant conditions, such as, for 
instance, the contention that “economic 
pressure” (p. 260) was the chief cause of 
migration, and the financial surpluses of 
families (p. 89); the questionnaires, which 
might have illuminated some dark spots, 
were not given. The American editing was 
not submitted to the original author for 
correction. 

In brief, this valuable study falls tanta- 
lizingly short; and we hope the contem- 
plated additional studies of the Institute on 
the economic and political significance of 
overseas Chinese will permit greater spe- 


cialization on these as well as other specific » 


and generalized aspects of “social change.” 
Maurice T. PRICE 
University of Illinois 
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Lower, A. R. M. Canada and the Far 
East—1940. Pp. xii, 152. New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. 
$1.25. 


As far as the Far East is concerned, 
Canada’s self-interest obviously dictates a 
policy which seeks to avoid war, cultivate 
trade, insure the protection of her na- 
tionals in China and Japan, and do what- 
ever a nation that is not diplomatically or 
politically a first-class power can do to 
guarantee a stable balance of power in the 
Pacific. Her foreign policy in the Pacific, 
as elsewhere, must always be conditioned 
by the prime necessity of preserving her 
national unity, and by Canada’s peculiar 
relationship to both Great Britain and the 
United States. 

In this excellent little volume, which is 
part of an inquiry sponsored by the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, Canada’s contacts 
with the Far East are reviewed in consid- 
erable detail. They began with such inci- 
dents as the arrival of Canadian mission- 
aries in Japan in 1872, the development of 
the Canadian Pacific steamship lines to the 
Orient in 1886, and the opening of the first 
office of the Sun Life Insurance Company 
in Japan in 1892, and reached a logical cli- 
max in the appointment of a Canadian min- 
ister to Tokyo in 1929. All these incidents 
hardly involved matters of “high policy.” 
During the Russo-Japanese War the av- 
erage Canadian believed “gallant little Ja- 
pan” was being “bullied” by the Russian 
bear; but after the World War this attitude 
changed rapidly, partly because of Jap- 
anese aggression in the Far East, and partly 
because of Japanese immigration to British 
Columbia. In 1921 the Canadian Prime 
Minister, with genuine concern for the 
United States, took the lead in bringing 
about the-end. of the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance. In the 1920’s and 1930’s Canada 
withdrew pretty effectively from League 
affairs, and resolved upon a policy of iso- 
lationism. 

Since 1931 anti-Japanese feeling in Can- 
ada has steadily hardened, but there is little 
evidence of a desire to implement moral 
indignation with military force or even eco- 
nomic pressure. The private boycott of 
Japanese goods had little significance, and 
the export of nickel, the one essential raw 
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material for war of which Canada has al- 
most a monopoly, has gone merrily on. 
The official government policy has re- 
mained one of strict neutrality in Sino- 
Japanese affairs. China gets sympathy, 
and Japan gets Canadian-raw materials. 
In the new war that is now raging, Canada 
no doubt, will take her cue from the United 
States as much as from Great Britain. 

Professor Lower has analyzed Canadian 
public opinion with reference to the Far 
East from a study of newspapers and 
church and club activities. He has no dif- 
ficulty in showing that economic interests 
and sectionalism have been determining 
factors. A chapter on Canadian missions 
in the Orient reveals that however the Chi- 
nese may feel, there is no “treasury of good 
will” toward the Occident laid up in Japan. 
Another chapter deals with trade relations, 
particularly Canada’s trade boom and fa- 
vorable trade balance with Japan since the 
early 1920’s. The complicated story of 
Oriental immigration and exclusion is re- 
viewed, and in the discussion of defense 
and foreign policy considerable attention is 
given to recent events and to the extension 
of the Monroe Doctrine by President 
Roosevelt to cover Canada, The appendix, 
which perhaps might just as well have been 
the opening chapter, is devoted to a sum- 


.. mary of the physical geography, the eco- 


nomic interests, and the demography of 
British Columbia and Alberta. 


CARL WITTKE 
Oberlin College 


SMITH, ROBERT AURA. Our Future in 
Asia. Pp. xiv, 306. New York: Viking 
Press, 1940. $3.00. 

This volume, written by an imperialistic 
American journalist who formerly lived in 
Manila, is clearly a product of the present 
world war. At no other time would such 
a book have been written. It deals not 
with the future of the United States in all 
Asia, but with American stakes in lands 
of the South China Sea, particularly Indo- 
China, Malaya, the Dutch East Indies, and 
the Philippines. These interests, the au- 
thor believes, are being jeopardized by 
Japanese expansion, of which he gives a 
cursory account. Consequently he strives 
to show how vital are these interests and 
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to explain what measures must be taken 
to protect them. 

In very readable though somewhat inele- 
gant fashion, the resources, the trade, the 
shipping centers, and the administrations of 
these regions are simply and briefly sur- 
veyed. About two-fifths of the book is de- 
voted to the Philippines, concerning which 
the author writes with some special knowl- 
edge. His brief sketches of China and Ja- 
pan are replete with errors of fact and in- 
terpretation. As a fervent imperialist, he 
advocates permanent occupation of the 
Philippines. Although admitting that it is 
questionable “how far our trade position 
would suffer with countries other than the 
Philippines if we withdrew politically from 
the Asiatic scene” (p. 25), he calls upon 
Americans to challenge any further Jap- 
anese expansion by adopting an embargo 
and preparing for war by sea, air, and land 
in the Pacific area. He ignores the fact 
that American economic interests in Japan 
and China exceed in importance those in 
southeastern Asia and the islands. 

The author belligerently concludes: “The 
South China Sea is the battleground for our 
future in Asia” (p. 293). To a less fanati- 
cal imperialist than the author, such a 
statement is mere rhetoric. His book is 
significant chiefly as a popular appeal on 
behalf of an American crusade, not for 
democracy, but for a new imperialism and 
new conflicts in the western Pacific. Need- 
less to add, the book is totally lacking in 
references, footnotes, and bibliography; 
and the four maps are too elementary to 
be of much value. 

G. LEIGHTON LAFUZE 

John B. Stetson University 


McGovern, WILLIAM MONTGOMERY. The 
Early Empires of Central Asie. Pp. xiii, 
529. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1939. $4.00. 


Only in the last two generations have 


scholars succeeded in piecing together the 


development of inner Asia, and only in the 
last few decades has attention been focused 
on the effect upon Western civilization of 


¿events in that vast area still known as cen- 


tral Asia. Dr. McGovern set himself the 
dificult task of writing in some detail the 
history of the peoples originating between 
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the Ural region and the Great Wall—the 
northern Turanians. In this task he has 
succeeded, at the cost of some confusion. 

The important studies of Chavannes, 
Hirth, Parker, and Barthold dealt, from the 
scientific viewpoint, with smaller segments 
of this vast and little-known area. Dr. 
McGovern, in presenting a résumé of the 
whole mainly from the Chinese dynastic 
annals, and among these drawing chiefly 
from the Tung Kien Kang Mu, has brought 
into perspective the rise of the Hunnish 
empires and their predecessors and made us 
realize that there are many stories to be 
told as significant as that of Maodun or 
Attila, or the progress of trade over the 
silk road. He makes clear how tribal up- 
heavals in the Mongolia region influenced 
events along the Danube, then as today. 
Alarik and his barbarians who sacked what 
remained of Rome had been driven west- 
ward by pressure from the Huns, who 
were in turn set in motion by Chinese mili- 
tary power. In fact, in dealing with the 
empire of the Huns, the account falls into 
the pattern of dynastic history, growing 
and shrinking with the frontier wars. 

Necessarily, Dr. McGovern has relied 
upon the medieval literary histories; and 
the Chinese annals have always proved to 
be a puzzle in any contact with non-Chinese 
peoples and place-names. In such cases 
the annalists coined nicknames or used the 
closest-sounding Chinese characters. I 
think it is Hirth who said that in such 
cases it is difficult to be precise without 
being precisely wrong. 

When Dr. McGovern says, “It was the 
Central Asiatics who took European inven- 
tions and gave them, for example, to the 
Chinese, and in return brought many Chi- 
nese inventions back to Europe,” he does 
not add that such innovations and new ideas 
passed over the caravan routes of mid- 
Asia rather than through the peoples of 
mid-Asia. They also passed by sea to the 
Malay ports and India, and on through the 
Persian Gulf. The influence of the Sibe- 
rian animal-style upon Chinese art is much 
debated. And the influence of Hellenic art 
and music, clearly traced into the Kash- 
garian region, can hardly have reached the 
‘Chinese proper. On the whole—and our 
knowledge of them remains rudimentary 
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still—the Ural Altaic peoples seem to have 
originated little in the way of art or ideas, 
or even simple processes of agriculture. 
They did progress in mining metals and in 
the first full domestication of the horse. 
And their impact upon the more civilized 
peoples has always been underestimated 
because little understood. : 

This outline of happenings in central 
Asia from the earliest indications until 
about 400 a.p. is a bold and suggestive 
work in a difficult field. Supplementary 
notes referring to sources, and a bibliogra- 
phy, are added. The author gives many 
Greek, Roman, and Chinese sources. He 
cites Procopius among the Byzantine 
chroniclers. The valuable work still being 
done in Russian remains for most of us 
inaccessible in that language, even if texts 
are available. 

HAROLD LAMB 

Piedmont, California 


KLEFFENS, EELCO NICOLAAS VAN. Jugger- 
naut Over Holland. Pp. x, 195. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1940. 

` $2.00. 

For the American citizen this book of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Netherlands on the tragedy which befell 
his country is of the greatest value. Not 


only does it tell the frantic efforts of a~, 


small nation to stay out of the European 
conflict, efforts which proved to be entirely 
useless against the policies of Nazi Ger- 
many, but also its applications to the pres- 
ent American problems are worth careful 
observation. Neutrality, appeasements, 
and isolation are words which do not exist 
in the Nazi vocabulary; they are all synon- 
ymous to weakness. 

The author is undoubtedly the right man 
to tell this tragic story. Connected with 
the Department of Foreign Affairs for dec- 
ades, he was called to the cabinet position 
only a few weeks before the outbreak of 
the war. Few men have found a more dif- 
ficult task; few men, after having gone 
through such a tragedy, could write about 
it with such calmness and dignity. Here 
speaks the typical Dutchman, who did his 
duty against overwhelming odds and 
against an opponent who broke all rules of 
the diplomatic game. 
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Except for some introductory remarks 
and a final chapter entitled “The Future,” 
the book contains two units: the prelude to 
the invasion and the invasion itself. For 
the first time we have a complete story of 
those five days during which a small but 
courageous army fought not only the pow- 
erful German war machine but also the, 
treason of spies and fifth columnists be- 
hind the front. The author’s tale of the 
German general, his parade uniform and 
his horse, transported by airplane in order 
to make a triumphant entry into The 
Hague (unfortunately for the German the 
plane was shot down) will live in Dutch 
history. The prelude to the invasion con- 
tains the efforts to preserve an honest neu- 
trality. Of special interest are the two 
crises, one in November and one in Janu- 
ary, which might be considered as a re- 
hearsal of the later invasion. In this sec- 
tion one would have liked more details; 
also the famous Venlo incident remains 
a strange event. However, the author 
wanted to write a popular book, and he 
certainly succeeded in that purpose. May 
many Americans by reading profit from 
the tragedy of poor Holland. 

S. VAN VALKENBURG 

Clark University 


HAMBRO, CARL J. J Saw li Happen in 
Norway. Pp. viii, 219. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1940. $2.50. 


This book by one of Norway’s foremost 
statesmen will provide the American public 
with authoritative answers to many ques- 
tions which have arisen in connection with 
the German invasion last spring. 

We are informed, for instance, that Ma- 
jor Quisling, whose name has become a 
“by-word and a hissing,” left the army 
more than twelve years ago to become a 
regular chameleon in politics. After a term 
of service in Russia “he came home a full- 
fledged Bolshevik. He contacted some of 
the most extreme leaders in the Labor 
Party and offered to organize Red Guards 
to pave the road to social revolution.” 
When he met with no success in this direc- 
tion, he began to woo the newly organized 
Farmers Party, “seemingly with the idea 
of creating Green Guards on the Bulgarian 
model.” In 1931 this party was suddenly 
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called upon to form a minority ministry, 
and Mr, Quisling, as a former military man, 
became Minister of Defense. But this 
glory ended in a fiasco in 1933, whereupon 
the protean Mr. Quisling Jaunched his own 
brown-shirted party called “National Sam- 
ling.” The success of his crusade for “na- 
tional unity” can best be judged by the 
fact that his party, in the last election be- 
fore the German invasion, secured 0.15 per 
cent of the rural vote and 0.06 per cent 
of the urban vote. In view of these facts 
it should be plain that Quisling has no “fol- 
lowing” worth mentioning, and that he is 
maintained in power at present purely by 
the force of German arms. 

Like Mr. Koht, the Norwegian Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, and- General Ruge, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Norwegian 
Army, Mr. Hambro denies that there was 
treachery among high army and govern- 
ment officials, His claim is that the Ger- 
mans rapidly secured control of the princi- 
pal means of communication, and spread 
the rumors of treason and sabotage in order 
to confuse and demoralize the Norwegian 
opposition. Having been started by the 
German agents, they were “unwittingly 
given a world-wide publicity by journalists 
who had no real news to send to their pa- 
pers and so sent on whatever copy was 
handed them.” Mr. Hambro makes it 
clear that Norway fell, not because of 
treason on the part of her leaders, but 
because she was a small country patheti- 
cally unprepared for modern warfare. It 
should also be noted that the invasion of 
Norway, unlike the invasion of all the 
other European countries, came as such a 
surprise that even the Allied intelligence 
service seemed to be absolutely ignorant 
of what was in progress. 

Mr. Hambro emphasizes the fact that a 
very active German “fifth column” had 
been at work preparing the way for in- 
vasion. “, .. they had made the German 
legation in Oslo, every consulate all over 
the country, every purchasing agency... 
a center of treason and contemplated crime 
against Norway.” And in this connection 
the author sounds a warning: “That is 
why the things that happened in Norway 
can happen anywhere as long as people do 
not realize that the most dangerous Fifth 
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Column is to be found behind the bars of 
diplomatic immunity; every German em- 
bassy is a potential center of Fifth Column 
mobilization; every German consulate is 
an armory, a danger spot, the privileged 
stable of a Trojan Horse.” 
C. A. CLAUSEN - 
Wittenberg College 


ARMSTRONG, Hamitton F. Chronology of 
Failure. Pp. xiii, 202. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1940. $1.50. 

Maurois, ANDRE. Tragedy in France. 
Pp. viii, 255. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1940. $2.00, 

REITHINGER, A. Why France Lost the 
War. Pp. 75. New York: The Veritas 
Press, Inc., 1940. $1.25. 


It was inevitable that the sudden and 
tragic collapse of French military resistance 
should bring forth a quantity of books and 
pamphlets which attempt to enlighten a 
mystified and curious public. Of this flood 
of personal accounts, analyses bristling 
with the wisdom of hindsight, and explana- 
tions which draw heavily upon the imagina- 
tion of the author and the credulity of the 
reader, these three books listed above pro- 
vide a fairly representative sample. All 
are worth reading and, happily enough, 
they are supplementary rather than contra- 
distory or repetitive. 

At the time of the Munich crisis Mr. 
Armstrong conceived the happy plan of 
writing a running, day-by-day account of 
diplomatic developments. Detailed and 
factual, with interpretation wholly lacking, 
it was a most convenient aid to those who, 
disturbed by the piecemeal character of 
newspaper reports and the brevity of arti- 
cles in periodicals, wished to put the record 
together in order to be able to examine it 
as a whole. The present volume uses the 
‘ same technique to trace the course of 
events in the “Battle of France” from May 
10 to June 25, 1940. To this detailed 
chronology, which appeared first in Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Armstrong has added, for pur- 
poses of book publication, one introductory 
and two concluding chapters of observa- 
tion. 

Maurois has, of necessity, written a per- 
sonalized and exceedingly readable account 
of the dénouement as he watched it from 
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his position as an official French observer 
attached to the British Army. Because of 
his wide circle of acquaintances, official 
doors in both London and Paris were open 
to him at all times, and he has a consid- 
erable amount of firsthand information 
gleaned from the lips of the highest offi- 
cials. 

Reithinger’s little book differs sharply 
from the other two in that it is the product 
of a well-known German statistician, and 
the original German edition was published 
during the winter of 1940, long before the 
war in the west had entered an active 
phase. A brief and trenchant analysis of 
the sources of French weakness, it fore- 
cast not the sudden collapse but the ulti- 
mate exhaustion of France and the prob- 
able extinction of France as one of the 
Great Powers. 

It is interesting to compare these three 
analyses. Economist Reithinger cites dev- 
astating statistics to show the extent of 
French financial and industrial weakness 
throughgut the entire post-Versailles pe- 
riod. By examining the population trends 
and the age composition of the French pop- 
ulation, the author reaches the conclusion 
that France did not have enough men in 
the productive period of life both to man 
industries for a great war effort and to 
keep a strong army in the field. Novelist 
Maurois admits the tragic unpreparedness 
of French industry and the ineptitude of 
military and political leaders who based all 
their plans on the expectation of a long 
war, but fundamentally he is inclined to 
place more blame upon the petty quarrels 
of French political leaders, especially the 
Daladier-Reynaud feud, and the noxious 
influence of their ambitious mistresses. 
Editor Armstrong, writing as a specialist 
in the field of international relations, con- 
cludes that the inadequacy of matériel, the 
unfortunate defense psychology, the influ- 
ence of domestic political and social cleav- 
ages, and the unfortunate lack of co-ordina- 
tion between French military and foreign 
policy all contributed to the disaster which 
forced France to meet a foe who had im- 
mensely greater resources, better organiza- 
tion, and superior striking power. 

Unquestionably, all these factors men- 
tioned by each author did contribute in 
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some way to the final débâcle.. But the 
average student of international affairs, 
especially one who knew and loved the 
France that was, is well aware of the fact 
that there was something more than the 
sum total of all these things. This was an 
intangible weariness born out of cynicism 
over the Versailles peace and nurtured by 
the prolonged and devastating effects of 
the depression, a weariness which required 
only the stunning impact of German ar- 
mored might to be transformed into defeat- 
ism. Until this aspect of the problem has 
been explored by some competent social 
psychologist who knew the psychological 
make-up of the France of 1939, the picture 
will continue to be incomplete. 
GRAYSON KIRK 
Columbia University 


ZELOMEK, A. W. This Peculiar War. Pp. 
143. New York: International Statisti- 
cal Bureau, Inc., 1940. $2.00. 


In the writing of his thoughtful little 
volume, This Peculiar War, Mr. Zelomek, 
president of the International Statistical 
Bureau, Inc., has drawn upon the wealth 
of material available to one holding his 
important position. The book itself is di- 
vided into three sections—Political Aspects, 
Economic Aspects, and The War and the 
United States. In the opening chapter of 
the section dealing with Political Aspects, 
the author devotes a few pages to the mili- 
tary background, in which he pays a high 
compliment to Captain Liddell Hart for 
his argument that “the only way to fight a 
war in the contemporary industrialized 
world is by adhering strictly to the de- 
fensive when opposing a force of equal 
strength.” This probably accounts for 
Mr. Zelomek’s remark in the second chap- 
ter, entitled “The War That Should Not 
Have Begun,” that “to the Generals’ staffs 
this war, far from being a peculiar one, is 
entirely normal. Military opinion well 
knew what little results military action 
could produce in the West.” It was on 
this basis that most writers on the subject, 
previous to the Blitzkrieg of the late spring 
of 1940, followed the opinion that “if the 
Allies simply held on long enough, a paral- 
lel with the last war worth gambling on 
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would be the hope of again exhausting Ger- 
many.” 

I do not mean to imply by these indica- 
tions of misjudgment of events that Mr. 
Zelomek’s book is not worth attention þe- 


' cause he guessed wrong as to the astonish- 


ing effectiveness of the German military 
drive once it came on the Western Front. 
On the contrary, in his thumbnail sketches 
of the background of policy of the three 
leading adversaries, Germany, France, and 
England, as contrasted with those of the 
then neutrals, Russia, Italy, Scandinavia, 
and Japan, one is given in a short space of 
a dozen pages one of the neatest commen- 
taries on the political background of the 
present war to be found. 

Section Two of the book, which is de- 
voted to the “Economic Aspects of the 
War,” is divided into six chapters dealing 
largely with prewar and war economics of 
Germany, France, and Great Britain. Three 
of these chapters are devoted almost ex- 
clusively to Germany, in which the critical 
economic situation of the Reich prior to 
the outbreak of war is clearly presented. 
In chapter six, entitled “Germany Grows 
Strong as France Weakens,” the author 
briefly states the various means and alter- 
natives adopted by German authorities to 
bolster Germany’s armament economy un- 
der the most difficult conditions of cur- 
rency restrictions and poverty in raw 
materials. At the conclusion of his ob- 
servations of the measures taken, he states 
that “each one in tur .. . apparently 
reached and passed the point of diminish- 
ing returns. The only ways left open for 
expansion of trade for countries still open 
to trade are political bullying or actual 
military conquest of smaller countries 
where needed supplies are available.” 

In chapters seven and eight, dealing with 
“Germany at War” and “German Raw Ma- 
terial Needs,” the author enters a more 
speculative field as to the ability of the 
Reich to maintain its enormous war ma- 
chine under conditions of blockade. The 
inference is clearly drawn that southeastern 
Europe alone will not satisfy the needs for 
the war effort, and that the battle ground 
must therefore be extended into Scandi- 
navia and on the high seas beyond. 

In a brief chapter dealing with “Britain’s 
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Economic Strength,” the contrast is widely 
drawn between the undoubted wealth of 
the empire in raw materials and man 
power, and the extreme difficulty of their 
mobilization. As the author observes, the 
main difference here is that Germany is 
already mobilized, whereas Great Britain 
is just getting underway. 

The last section of the book, dealing with 
“The War and the United States,” is dedi- 
cated especially to the American business 
man. While concluding that “war orders 
will certainly come in as long as the war 
continues,” the author wisely cautions 
against any prospects of a “war boom” of 
the 1914-19 variety. 

It would be very interesting to read a 
supplement to this present little volume, 
written following the collapse of France 
and under the present uncertainties of 
Great Britain’s ability to hold off Germany 
and the consequent extension of Japanese 
dominance in Asia. 

Brooks EMENY 

Cleveland, Ohio 


CRASTER, H. H. E. (Ed.). Speeches on 
Foreign Policy by Viscount Halifax, 
K.G., D.C.L. Pp. x, 368. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1940. $4.00. 


The nature of the durable settlement 
which Lord Halifax was always hoping to 
attain with the Axis leaders by negotiation 
has never been candidly revealed. We 
bave still to learn what occurred in his 
conversations with Goering which he said 
“were and must remain confidential.” But 
several points seem clear. Nothing the 
British Government said through Lord 
Halifax during the years from 1934 to 
1939 ever closed the door upon the Nazi 
demand for eastward expansion. In March 
1936 he declared that encirclement of Ger- 
many was not desired. A year later he 
took pains to dissociate Britain from any 
commitments that might be thought to re- 
suit from the Franco-Soviet Pact. When 
the first Czech crisis occurred in March 
1938, he said Britain would refuse to give 
any prior guarantee to Czechoslovakia, on 
the ground that British vital interests were 
not concerned to the same degree as in 
France and Belgium. Of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s proposal at that time for a con- 
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ference of European powers, he said that 
it “would appear to involve less a consulta- 
tion with a view to settlement than a con- 
certing of action against an eventuality that 
has not arisen.” Such action would “ag- 
gravate the tendency towards the establish- 
ment of exlusive groups of nations, which 
must . . . be inimical to the prospects of 
European peace.” Two months after this 
the Anglo-Italian agreement was signed, by 
which Britain agreed to bring up in the 
League of Nations Council the question of 
the recognition of the Italian conquest in 
Ethiopia; and Lord Halifax hailed it as an 
event which “might encourage all who wish 
to believe that, on a basis of reason and 
good will, international differences can be 
resolved.” 

In view of the solemnity with which 
Lord Halifax defended the Munich Pact 
in October 1938, especially the guarantee 
of Czech independence, it is interesting to 
note the official view he announced when 
the Czech territory had been invaded six 
months later. The Czech state, he ex- 
plained, had ended its own life by internal 
disruption; and the architects of Munich 
had not contemplated the operation of the 
guarantee in a situation of this kind. 

When the Italian occupation of Albania 
occurred in April 1939, the Foreign Secre- 
tary was especially shocked that it should 
have been initiated on Good Friday. It 
was, to be sure, a violation of the Anglo- 
Italian agreement; but, he said, an impor- 
tant element in that agreement was the 
withdrawal of Italian troops from Spain; 
and he was glad to say that he had assur- 
ance from Italy “that the evacuation was 
being arranged and would be effected as 
soon as the victory parade in Madrid had 
taken place.” 

Even when Lord Halifax hinted to Par- 
liament in the spring and summer of 1939 
—and there were seldom more than hints 
—+that serious negotiations were'going on 
with the Soviet Union, he was careful to 
add that the government was reluctant to 
embark on a policy of encirclement. Less 
than three months before the war began, 
he was “encouraged” by some words of 
Mussolini about peace, and “comforted” 
because among the messages of condolence 
on the loss of the Thetis, were those of 
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Hitler and Mussolini. At the same time, 
as on many occasions earlier, he strongly 
deprecated the press campaigns against the 
Axis. Indeed, from the evidence in these 
, speéches alone, one is bound to conclude 
that the Chamberlain government felt the 
anti-Nazi element in both Britain and 
America to be a major obstacle to a 
friendly settlement. 

Eric BEECROFT 

University of California 


MARDER, ARTHUR J. The Anatomy of 
British Sea Power. Pp. xx, 580, xv. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1940. 
$5.00. 


There was a time, not so far back, when 
naval history consisted chiefly of recording 
the shots exchanged in battle. The inter- 
vening years of peace were regarded simply 
as so much “time out,” and received little 
if any attention. That situation is rapidly 
being remedied; scholars are pointing out 
the international significance of peacetime 
naval policies and the importance of the 
hundreds of warships which were never 
called upon to fire a shot in anger. 

The span covered by this volume was 
essentially such a period of peace for the 
Royal Navy; the distant Boer War was 
primarily the concern of the army. The 
quarter-century was, however, a trying one 
for the Admiralty. Not only was it neces- 
sary to keep pace with constant techno- 
logical developments, but it was also es- 
sential that the navy follow the gradual 
reorientation of British foreign policy in 
those years when isolation no longer 
seemed splendid. In analyzing those ef- 
forts, Dr. Marder has made an exhaustive 
study of the pertinent British naval, politi- 
cal, and diplomatic sources and has pre- 
sented a detailed account of successive 
“crises” which should interest the student 
of international relations as well as the 
naval devotee. 

One expected that the new German 
Navy, which makes its appearance toward 
the end of the volume, would arouse ap- 
prehension in England; but it is rather 
surprising to learn how seriously English- 
men took the French Navy during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Rumors 
of increased activity at Brest and Toulon 
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were manipulated to produce a series of 
scares which, in turn, were cultivated to 
support ambitious new building programs. 
Even the Russian naval preparations were 
occasionally viewed with alarm—the ob- 
vious qualitative discrepancies in the rival 
navies was not emphasized in the quest 
for quantitative parity. Even in those 
days, however, the Italian Navy was not 
taken seriously; a British naval officer 
wrote in 1892, “I do not know what is 
amiss with the Italian navy... . If I hada 
heavy job on hand here, I would rather, 
even if I had a very inferior force of my 
own, attempt it without than with Italian 
help.” Along with the analyses of the in- 
ternational situation, one finds occasional 
interesting insights into the operation of 
the British Navy, such as the conservative 
resistance to attempted reforms which led 
“spit and polish” captains to throw over- 
board their target ammunition, lest the 
smoke and fumes soil their immaculate 
vessels. 

Along with its obvious merits, the book 
has a few less praiseworthy features. The 
Sprouts, in their Toward a New Order of 
Sea Power, which appeared almost the 
same week, point out very clearly the basic 
changes affecting England’s old command 
of the seas during those very years; Dr., 
Marder fails to emphasize those factors 
sufficiently. There is not enough lucid 
generalization to tie together the tremen- 
dous mass of detail; chapters begin and 
end with minor facts; and one is apt to 
“lose sight of the woods because of, the 
trees.” Thorough as is the research from 
the British angle, the findings might have 
been modified by further searches in the 
archives of the rival powers. It is grati- 
fying to learn that Dr. Marder has been 
granted a Guggenheim fellowship for con- 
tinuing this study beyond 1905; with a 
few changes in his technique of the pres- 
entation of the results of his tireless re- 
search, the next volume may be an even 
more useful contribution to the new naval 
history. ROBERT G. ALBION 

Princeton University 


StrRacHEY, Joun. A Programme for 
Progress. Pp. xi, 303. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1940. $3.00. 
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A socialist, before he can project a col- 
lectivist system, must have a full under- 
standing of the workings of capitalism. 
Marx is the classic example. In the pres- 
ent book Mr. Strachey reverses the process, 
using his knowledge of collectivism to sup- 
ply expedients for bogged-down capitalist 
society. , His methods and conclusions 
make absorbing reading for the specialist 
in either camp. But his purpose is more 
than technical. He makes a sincere effort 
to help Britain and America to full em- 
ployment and a rising standard of living 
in the present stage of capitalism. 

Strachey’s solution owes much to 
Keynes’s emphasis upon governmental 
stimulation of mass consumption. Not 
that Keynes has contributed an original 
proposal, All that he says on this head is 
in Marx, and writ in fire instead of in wa- 
ter. However, Strachey urges, with a bow 
to Keynes, the placing of enormous new 
purchasing power in the hands of con- 
sumers through public works and through 
relief and pension distribution, part of the 
funds to come from taxation of surpluses 
but mostly from the creation of money 
through a banking system which has been 
converted. from profit-making to become a 
national service.. A last point is strict 
public control over the balance of foreign 
payments, 

The central necessity of a socialized 
banking system is the give-away. It is 
not fair to use this term, really, because 
Strachey all the while declares that so- 
cialism is the only permanent solution. 
But most would agree that if credit is in 
public hands and is to be used for employ- 
ing men and materials and raising the 
standard of living of the masses, the ark 
of the covenant of capitalism has been sur- 
rendered. After that, complete control in 
the common interest, however partially or 
gradually introduced, is not difficult. 

The author says that the failure of the 
American New Deal to socialize banking 
after the holiday of 1933 was its prime 
mistake. For the rest, he praises New Deal 
lending-spending as furnishing satisfactory 
proof of the wisdom of his proposals, This 
section of the book is one of the most 
penetrating examinations which the New 
Deal has received. 
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The last chapters are devoted to an 
equally acute treatment of Nazi economics, 
showing how the desperate device of arma- 
ments staves off breakdown only by ag- 
gression and more aggression. And, since. 
Britain and America have now entered 
upon an enormous armaments program, it 
is the force of this exposure which sets 
aside most of the author’s plans for these 
two, countries. 

A socialist, exploring the path ahead, has 
turned back to give a hand to the lagging. 
But they will not allow themselves to be 
helped. 

Broapus MITCHELL 

Occidental College 


Lasxı, Harotp J. Where Do We Go From 
Here? Pp. 192. New York: The Vi- 
king Press, 1940. $1.75. 


Professor Laski is unquestionably the 
most lucid spokesman on behalf of British 
democracy today. While Churchill’s pro- 
nouncements, for example, have the virtue 
of impeccable grammar, the context of his 
words is often confusing, and, what is 
more, misleading. Additional comparisons 
are unnecessary, since Laski and Churchill 
are the only English leaders on their native 
soil today who are both articulate and in- 
telligent. Since Laski has never held a 
governmental office, and the extent of his 
political life has been to serve as a mem- 
ber of the National Executive Committee 
of the British Labour Party, the coupling 
of his name with that of Churchill as an 
English leader may come as a surprise to 
some readers; for Laski himself has often 
gone out of the way to impress upon his 
friends, students, and well-wishers his aver- 
sion for public office. Notwithstanding, 
Laski’s aid to Labour’s Cabinet Ministers, 
his books, and his speeches to Labour meet- 
ings, have made him a decisive public force. 
At the Bournemouth Conference of 1940, 
for instance, he made a speech which 
clinched the day for the National Executive 
which had decided to form a coalition gov- 
ernment with Churchill. 

Today, Laski speaks for the rank and 
file of Britain’s Labour Movement. In his 
present book he tells us where to go—in- 
deed, where we must go—if fascism is to 
be exorcised from the world. The burden 
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of this work is to emphasize that a dual 
fight must be waged if Britain is to win 
the war and free the enslaved nations 
which are already under Hitler’s domina- 
tion. 

Laski believes that the battle must be 
fought on two fronts—against fascism 
abroad and against capitalism at home. 
While the domestic issue of the conflict 
with capitalism must be subordinated for 
the moment in the face of military exigen- 
cies, it is a tribute to Laski that he does 
not subordinate it basically. He believes, 
furthermore, that there can be no real reso- 
lution of the present conflict unless it is 
recognized that the two struggles are in- 
dissolubly linked. Fascism must be de- 
feated as a political, social, and economic 
force, and democracy must be extended so 
that it becomes a working trinity of so- 
cial, economic, and political egalitarianism, 
and not a disabled trinity with only one or 
two of the three elements functioning. 

Many supporters of Britain’s war effort 
have not yet envisaged the long-range re- 
sponsibility for the democratic cause which 
Mr. Laski analyzes so lucidly. But Laski 
is not content with a statement of general 
principles. He works out his thesis in de- 
tail and proves to what degree Hitler has 
been able to exploit the contradiction be- 
tween capitalism and democracy. He ar- 
rives at the conclusion that the transforma- 
tion which is needed to save democracy 
from both internal and external peril “must 
be big enough in range and depth to make 
it evident that the partnership between 
privilege and the masses is of permanent 
character.” 

In Laski’s third section, entitled “What 
Are We To Do Next?” he advocates a “rev- 
olution by consent” as an answer to the 
problem he has raised. The author does 
not take this voluntary accommodation for 
granted as inevitable. He merely thinks 
that the capitalists have a chance to make 
this rapprochement. Judging from my own 
contacts with Professor Laski, I am certain 
that he must be skeptical of such a possi- 
bility. For this reason something seems 
to be lacking in this otherwise excellent 
book. Max Lerner, author of Jt Is Later 
Than You Think and Ideas Are Weapons, 
has expressed the same criticism with the 
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suggestion that Mr. Laski should have writ- 
ten another section of his book, exploring 
the psychology of capitalists in the present 
crisis and explaining why he thinks it pos- 
sible that they may arrive at the hoped-for 
accommodation to the needs of democracy. 
ERIC ESTORICK 
New York University 


PAISH, SIR GEORGE. The Defeat of Chaos. 
Pp. vi, 122. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1941. $1.00. 


This is one of the author’s least impor- 
tant books. His thesis is that there should 
be a kind of financial partnership between 
the United States and British capital “in 
order that capital may be supplied after 
the war for purposes mutually considered 
safe and desirable and in the necessary vol- 
ume.” Sir George observes, however, that 
for the American capital market to be re- 
opened to foreign borrowers, there must 
be a complete restoration of confidence in 
the minds of American investors that the 
countries in which the capital is invested 
will honor their contracts. This proposed 
financial partnership is a strange one, for 
on p. 110 we find that Great Britain for a 
time will have no money to lend abroad be- 
cause she will require all her available capi- 
tal resources to repair the damage caused 
by bombing to British homes, business 
premises, and shipping. 

The most valuable part of the book is 
the discussion of future markets in “the 
young countries” and in Asia. The oppor- 
tunity for productive development of pub- 
lic works in the less developed countries of 
the world is well presented. 

There are statements of historic fact 
which some will not accept. For instance, 
“the troubles in France in the last 10 years 
have arisen not only from her reduced in- 
come from international trade but from 
the immense addition to her national debt, 
the great sums borrowed and spent upon 
reconstructing the devastated districts after 
the war, together with her failure to receive 
the sums expected from German repara- 
tions... . At the end of the present war 
the expense of repairing the devastations 
should not be nearly as heavy as it was 
after the last war and should be within the 
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capacity of the French people to accom- 
plish.” 
Otto T. MALLERY 
Philadelphia 


Broom, Sotomon F. The World of Na- 
tions. Pp. 225. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941. $2.00. 


The question of the relation of Marx to 
the problems of nationalism is at present, 
so far as the reviewer knows, the subject 
of several studies. The present book is an 
able and interesting analysis of Marx’s con- 
crete attitude toward the different problems 
of nationality which faced him, not only as 
a social theorist and philosopher but also 
as a journalist and practical statesman, who 
followed with close attention the daily 
events of his time and viewed them in dif- 
ferent lights according to the changing in- 
ternational situation and its possible bear- 
ing upon social revolution. His position 
was different in the forties from that which 
he assumed in the fifties and sixties, always 
in accordance with his varying hopes. In 
many cases he was subject to personal emo- 
tions and even dogmatic assertions, in con- 
tradiction to his.own social philosophy. 
But on the whole, Marx was favorable to 
large states, which he believed to be eco- 
nomically progressive units which might 
more easily be the appropriate territories 
for social revolution. While Marx, for in- 
stance, was opposed to Czech or Irish na- 
tional independence and believed in their 
future only as members of larger progres- 
sive states, he was a consistent and warm 
apostle of Polish independence and be- 
lieved that the reconstruction of an inde- 
pendent Poland would be a very important 
step toward weakening the conservative 
rule in Central and Eastern Europe. 
“What has decided me definitely for Po- 
land,” he wrote in 1856, “on the basis of 
my latest studies of Polish history, is the 
historical fact that all the revolutions in 
1789 measured their intensity and vitality 
pretty accurately by their conduct toward 
Poland. ` Poland is their ‘external’ ther- 
mometer.” Generally Marx subordinated 
the movements for independence even of 
large nations to international interests. 
For the same reasons, Marx welcomed on 
the whole the imperialist expansion of 
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European rule over backward countries if 
it brought progressive economic and social 
organization and thus helped the indus- 
trialization and future socialization of back- 
ward feudal areas. 

Dr. Bloom leads the reader through the 
maze of Marx’s changing attitudes. The 
five chapters devoted to England, France, 
Germany, Russia, and the United States 
are especially rewarding. They show 
clearly that Marx was not always a good 
prophet; he was sometimes swayed more 
by his hopes than by a sharp and critical 
appraisal of realities. Though Marx fre- 
quently indulged in “nationalistic” and 
even “chauvinistic” judgments, he was not 
a nationalist. These judgments were the 
product of his “opinionated and choleric 
personality,” and “although he disliked 
perhaps most of the men he met, all his 
work testified to a deep-rooted and authen- 
tic love for mankind.” His social philos- 
ophy, his background and personal expe- 
rience, the ever changing political scene 
of the forty years in which he acted and 
wrote, all combined to produce a composite 
picture of Marx’s richly variegated reac- 
tions to the world of nations in whose daily 
struggles he found himself involved, not 
only as an observer but as one who viewed 
them with his ultimate prophetic hope al- 
ways in the center of his mind. 

Hans KOHN 

Smith College 


McCutty, Bruce Tresour. English Edu- 
cation and the Origins of Indian Nation- 
alism. Pp. 418. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1940. $4.50. 


This scholarly and well-informed book 
will be found useful by every student of 
India and of education’ in backward coun- 
tries. It traces in detail the history of 
English education in India from its begin- 
nings in the early nineteenth century to 
1885, when the Indian National Congress 
came into being. After this historical in- 
troduction the author approaches his main 
subject: a valuable analysis of the origins 
of the Indian national movement, which 
found its first organizational expression in 
the Indian National Congress which has re- 
mained its foremost standard-bearer until 
today. Thus his book grows into a history 
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of the rise of the Indian intelligentsia, a 
group of natives educated in European civ- 
ilization who became largely responsible for 
the demands for social and political re- 
forms in India. 

The author has used to great advantage 
the Indian sources in the English language 
(and for that period only sources in Eng- 
lish are of any importance, as the only lan- 
guage in which Indian nationalism grew up 
was English) to prove what has long been 
affirmed, that Indian nationalism and the 
Indian desire for freedom, for civil rights, 
and for cultural self-expression is largely a 
product of English education, and, I would 
add, of the contact with English ideals of 
government and administration of justice 
and standards of public service. The au- 
thor is right in concluding that it is diffi- 
cult to see what agency could have per- 
formed the original creative function of 
building up an Indian nationalism “save 
foreign schooling. Certainly not religion, 
not indigenous learning, not the traditional 
forms of social organization, nor all three 
together could have done so.” The indi- 
vidual and collective aspirations of modern 
India are due to the liberating influences 
of the English school and of English ad- 
ministration. They supplied the new 
ideals, the formerly unknown urge for lib- 
erty, and the ability for group action for 
political ends. It is easily understandable 
that these fruits of English liberal impe- 
rialism then turned against this imperialism 
itself, and in a long-lasting struggle created 
an India revitalized and rejuvenated, which 
justly claims its place among the progres- 
sive partners in a liberal world civilization. 
Dr. McCully has drawn a full and convinc- 
ing picture of the different trends which 
converged in the formation of the Indian 
National Congress and the movement 
which it represents. 

Hans KOHN 

Smith College 


McHENRY, DEAN E. His Majesty's Oppo- 
sition: Structure and Problems of the 
British Labour Party, 1931-1938. Pp. 
xii, 320. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1940. $2.00. 

When Professor McHenry’s study of 

British labor was first published in Eng- 
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land, it appeared as The Labour Party in 
Transition. The title was apt indeed, since 
that organization has been traditionally 
noted for being in a constant state of 
transit between woefully indefinite objec- 
tives. The purpose of a new title for the 
same volume on its American publication 
may be due first to McHenry’s desire not 
to confuse the reader as to which labor 
movement he is writing about, and then to 
indicate explicitly that British Labour is 
His Majesty’s Opposition—a rather chal- 
lenging title at the moment, when Stuka 
dive-bombers play deadly hide and seek 
over the Royal palaces of England. 

To students of British politics, there is 
a subtle irony in this change of titles. For 
the British Labour Party, the years which 
the author traverses so admirably were 
much more than a period of transition; ex- 
cept for the energetic opposition led by 
George Lansbury and Sir Stafford Cripps 
between 1931 and 1935, I doubt if any 
other so-called opposition party in recent 
years has cowered before the pillars of con- 
servatism, accommodated itself to the tra- 
ditional patterns of Tory domination, and, 
most damnably of all, feared to assume 
power, as the British Labour Party. This 
organization has rightfully earned for itself 
the appellation His Majesty’s Loyal Oppo- 
sition—and how! 

Professor McHenry explains this politi- 
cal dreigroschenoper in five sections, the 
most impressive of which is the second— 
the Party Machine—for it deals with party 
organization and problems of the central 
office, better known as Transport House. 

The disparagement of specific Labour 
Party politics in this review is in no way 
intended as a backhanded slap at Professor 
McHenry. Let there be no mistaking the 
fact that his work ranks equally, to say 
the least, with the writings of G. D. H. 
Cole and G. Allen Hutt on the same sub- 
ject. Professor McHenry’s approach is 
somewhat different from the above men- 
tioned; Cole is often brief and breezy, 
while Hutt is blatantly doctrinaire, If the 
negative implication be removed, it may 
be fair to say that His Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion reads like a first-rate doctoral thesis. 
Anyone concerned with British labor will 
find here a key to every phase of its ac- 
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tivity and existence, whether it be the his- 
tory of Labour’s rise, the party in action, 
its tactics and policies, or a summation of 
its assets and liabilities. McHenry covers 
a lot of territory, and in the light of con- 
temporary events the book is perhaps dated 
—for whether Transport House has en- 
joyed the fact or not, many things have 
happened since 1938, the final year in the 
scope of this book. 

The references at the end of each chap- 
ter are first-rate and the index is good. 
Professor McHenry may indeed be proud 
of His Majesty s Opposition, which is re- 
spected as a reference book of first rank 
on Labour politics in Britain, and should 
be in America. ` 

ERIC ESTORICK 

New York University 


Munk, FRANK. The Economics of Force. 
Pp. xii, 254. New York: George W. 
Stewart, 1940. $2.00. 


The author, a Czech refugee, at present 
on the staff of Reed College, who as an 
economic expert has been watching in Cen- 
tral Europe the rise of the Nazi economic 
machine and its polyp-like expansion in 
the Continent, presents in his Economics 
of Force a clear and synthetic picture of 
the place and purpose of economic activi- 
ties in totalitarian countries, of their meth- 
ods and their organization. 

The philosophic basis of economic life 
as we have known it for at least three cen- 
turies is being challenged by Nazism and 
Fascism. The validity of the parallel be- 
tween welfare and happiness is denied, and 
the “heroic society” which they want to 
create scoffs at the belief that a higher 
standard of living ought to be the aim of 
organized society, upon which the support- 
ers of both capitalism and communism 
would agree. Instead of this, the quest for 
power, force for force’s sake, eternal strug- 
gle, are the supreme goal of the master 
races. Hence, not peace but war has to be 
regarded as the permanent state for man- 
kind to live in should Nazism and Fascism 
prevail. Being thus anti-economic, they 
will both subordinate economic considera- 
tions to the attainment of an ever greater 
power, an ever greater prestige. Theirs is 
an economy of force, subordinated to force, 
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moved by force. “Democracy and Fascism 
are two different worlds between which 
there can be no compromise.” 

The challenge to our economic values 
poses the question whether welfare econ- 
omy has failed. Although the standard of 
living since the industrial revolution has 
risen immensely, particularly where capi- 
talism is predominant, the author does not 
believe that our problem is economic, but 
in the first place a psychological one. 
“Great masses of the population have dis- 
counted the promises of a rising standard 
of living and become immediately disillu- 
sioned when the promises fail to material- 
ize. This is the real background of the 
revolution sweeping the world. It is the 
disillusionment of the middle class and the 
youth.” Dr. Munk believes that the com- 
petitive forces in the highly industrialized 
countries, particularly since the end of the 
last war, have not functioned freely enough, 
the main cause being the replacement of 
free competition by monopolistic competi- 
tion in many branches, and a widesprea 
separation of control from ownership. The 
sorest spot is the appearance of a new 
class, the unemployed, which must disap- 
pear if the democracies are to survive. 
Stating that “any type of economic collec- 
tivism does away with the profit motive 
as the main force of human action; instead, 
it substitutes the power motive,” the au- 
thor believes that “it is easy to give up all 
efforts to adapt democratic government to 
the new emergency. That is what Fascism 
and Nazism have done. It is more difficult, 
but still much more worth while, to try to 
adapt economic government to new condi- 
tions rather than to throw it overboard. It 
is especially worth while because Fascism 
will in the long run prove to be unequal 
to the problems of the new technology.” 

After a keen analysis of agriculture, in- 
dustry, labor, consumption, prices, and 
trade in: totalitarian countries, the author 
points to the mutual interlocking of all of 
them, a planned production requiring regi- 
mented consumption, and this, in turn, 
regimented prices and regimented wages. 
Under such conditions, prices acquire a 
different meaning and a different function 
than in a liberal economic system. Under 
such conditions a nation cannot “go broke,” 
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and from an economic viewpoint, the au- 
thor does not see the possibility of a Ger- 
man collapse “as long as there are raw 
materials, man power, and the physical 
equipment necessary for production.” 

The technological changes which have 
taken place in the last hundred years, and 
which have brought about a dependence of 
the individual on society that can hardly 
be grasped, is responsible for most of the 
maladjustments and crises of the present 
day. In a world made small by this social 
integration, “the choice is between a mili- 
tary superstate, such as the totalitarians 
are building now, and a democratic inter- 
state, a community of free nations.” De- 
mocracy will not be able to resist the im- 
placable foe if it relies only on the past. 
It must take the initiative in all fields— 
shake off complacency. “Our present task 
is to make democracy again a living adven- 
ture,” 

Mirié KYBAL 

+ Whittier College 

; 

" RAPPARD, WILLIAM E. The. Quest for 
Peace Since the World War. Pp. xx, 
516. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. $4.00. 


After the present hostilities there will 
be peace, at least in the sense of a cessa- 
tion of active war. If it is to be peace in 
the broader sense of a general confidence 
that active war will not be shortly renewed, 
those who make it should pay attention to 
this book. It tells why the peace of 1919 
failed, with insight and an abundance of 
documentation. 

Rappard writes: “We cannot escape one 
or another of three conclusions: either the 
peacemakers of 1919, who seemed almost 
all-powerful at the time, were aiming at 
goals that were inherently inacceptable, or 
they were mistaken in their choice of roads, 
or they were betrayed by their successors. 
Which was it?” (p. 496). With due cau- 
tion he accepts the third alternative. “The 
present plight of Europe is due less to the 
excessive ambitions of the men of 1919 
than to the excessive debility of their suc- 
cessors. It would be fair to lay the blame 
on the former only if they could be made 
responsible for not foreseeing the feeble- 
ness of the latter” (p. 501). 
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Five long chapters deal topically with 
the history of international affairs from the 
beginning of peace discussions during 
World War I to the outbreak of World 
War II. 

The gradual development of the sugges- 
tion, first made by Sir Edward Grey in 
August 1915, that the peace must include 
a League of Nations to sanction the pacific 
settlement of international disputes, is dis- 
cussed, with due emphasis upon the role 
of President Wilson. While Wilson did 
not originate the idea, it was due to his 
efforts that purely nationalistic aims were 
subordinated to international objectives in 
the formal statement of Allied war aims 
and in the agenda of the peace conference. 

Though he criticizes the treaty, especially 
in its economic features, Rappard is cer- 
tain that it does not deserve the condemna- 
tion which it has received by many, even 
by some who apparently were not influ- 
enced by German propaganda. * Of the ter- 
ritorial settlements he says: “They were 
infinitely more just, not only that those 
which Germany imposed on her neighbors 
to the east or had in store for her neighbors 
to the west had she been victorious, but 
also than the treaties which they super- 
seded. If we compare the Europe of 1920 
with that of 1914, we must recognize that 
the changes which took place in the inter- 
val were almost without exception inspired 
by the doctrine of self-determination” (p. 
478). The weakness of the treaty arose 
from the dilemma, frequently posed, of 
justice versus order. Justice required free- 
dom of the eastern Slavic states from im- 
perial domination, but order might have 
been better assured by preserving the 
Hapsburg Empire as a “counterpoise’ to 
Prussian hegemony of central Europe” (p. 
500). The solution might have been found 
by applying the aphorism of Pascal, “Jus- 
tice without force is powerless, force with- 
out justice is tyrannic” (p. 480). 

The statesmen of the war and the peace 
conference are dealt with more apprecia- 
tively than their successors. The responsi- 
bility of the United States Senate for the 
failure of the peace is not minimized. “It 
was as if, in a recently founded savings 
bank, its promoter, who was at the same 
time its chief depositor and chief stock- 
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holder, suddenly withdrew his funds and 
sold out his stock. Not only would the 
other depositors become anxious lest they 
might lose their savings, but the other 
stockholders would fear lest they might be 
called upon to make up the losses incurred 
as the result of a general run on the estab- 
lishment” (p. 486). 

Chapters on the efforts to create effec- 
tive machinery of pacific settlement, to or- 
ganize collective security, and to achieve 
disarmament, disclose the inadequate faith 
and inadequate power of the statesmen, the 
inconsistencies of public opinion in the na- 
tions, and the steady rise of tensions after 
the brief optimism of the Locarno period. 

Rappard is always sprightly in language, 
fair in statement of opposing positions, and 
cautious in judgment. The book can be 
compared with similar ones by Sir Alfred 
Zimmern (League of Nations and the Rule 
of Law, 1918-1935, London, 1936) and 
James T. Shotwell (On the Rim of the 
Abyss, New York, 1936). The Swiss, no 
less than the English and the Americans, 
labored for the success of the League, and 
still believe that it points the way out of 
the contradictions of contemporary world 
politics. Rappard, however, is ready to go 
further in the subjection of national sov- 
ereignty to law. He agrees with Clarence 
Streit (Union Now, New York, 1939) that 
“the free countries of the world must either 
federate or perish” (p. 499). He does not, 
however, allow himself to be seduced into 
an undue optimism, and adds: “Even if 
this dilemma were not only plausible, as I 
am inclined to think it is, but quite un- 
exceptionable, it would not imply any as- 
sured forecast, because, where, except on 
the hidden tables of our innermost hopes, 
is it written that freedom will not after all 
perish from the earth?” (p. 499). 

To Rappard, the future is neither rosy 
nor hopeless. In the reviewer’s opinion, 
wide acquaintance ‘with his book, particu- 
larly by Americans, would improve the 
prospect. Quincy WRIGHT 

University of Chicago 


Dopp, WIiLL1AM E., JR, and MARTHA 
(Eds.). Ambassador Dodd’s Diary. Pp. 

- xvi, 464. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1941. $3.50. 
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Ambassador Dodd’s Diary is a highly 
revealing document. It shows the char- 
acter of the man who remained a strange 
and lonely figure in the diplomatic world 
into which he found himself thrust. In 
the midst of the elaborate splendor and 
extravagance of the customary diplomatic 
routine of all great capitals, he kept to his 
frugal and economical ways of Jeffersonian 
democracy. He considered. that even in 
public and international life, fundamental 
concepts of morality were not out of place. 
In November 1935 he noted: “It is rather 
difficult to remain in my position here and 
never have any of the triumvirate (Hitler, 
Goering, Goebbels) with us socially. They 
are the governors of Germany and I repre- 
sent the United States here. But it is so 
humiliating to me to shake hands with 
known and confessed murderers.” He had 
his difficulties also with American citizens, 
as in his experience with representatives of 
the New York Von Steuben Society, who 
visited Berlin on July 24, 1935 and in no 
way hid their sympathies. l 

Dr. Dodd came to Berlin with a twofold 
predisposition. He was a sincere friend of 
Germany and a lover of German Kultur. 
He had studied in Germany, and the mem- 
ories of those days were happy ones which 
had lasted during his whole life. He ideal- 


ized and sentimentalized the Germans even 


in 1933. He came with all the prejudices 
about the injustices of Versailles and the 
first World War so current then in Ameri- 
can and English liberal circles. But he was 
also a trained historian with a philosophical 
mind, able soon to see the fundamentals of 
the situation. After a few months he 
might still have been deceived as to the 
pleasant friendliness of individual Germans 
whom he met, but he grasped firmly and 
unerringly, with a sound moral sense and 
historical judgment, the trend of German 
development. In May 1935 he noted: 
“This is one of many evidences of the com- 
plete insincerity of their promises. Much 
as I dislike the thought, I believe all the 
powers of Europe must unite and keep 
united and arm to the limit, unless they 
soon give the Chancellor an ultimatum 
compelling to cease arming beyond a cer- 
tain point, and his response to that might 
mean the outbreak of war.” At the same 
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time he became convinced of a firm Ger- 


man-Japanese alliance and its far-reaching 
consequences for a reordering of the world. 
On April 29, 1935, Dr. Dodd received the 
information that the Reichswehr demanded 
a treaty with Russia, that Hitler dreaded 
terribly approaching Russia, but that he 
had said, “Well, I will make a treaty with 
the devil for Germany’s sake.” Dr. Dodd 
foresaw developments as clearly as did an- 
other American scholar, Dr. George Norlin 
of the University of Colorado, who wit- 
nessed the rise of Nazism, and as did most 
American journalists in Berlin. On Feb- 
ruary 1, 1936, Dr. Dodd remarked: “What 
Europe is to do with 68,000,000 people 
bent upon another war I cannot guess. 
Not to form a solid front will mean an- 
nexations east, west and north. © The 
French and English peoples have become 
overwhelming pacifist and the Germans 
know this. Pacifism is the attitude of the 
United States also, but pacifism will mean 
a great war and the subordination of all 
Europe to Germany if the pacifist peoples 
do not act courageously at this critical mo- 
ment in their history.” And a few months 
later he understood that “the United 
States, having failed in 1919-20 to co-op- 
erate in European affairs, now faces a solid 
dictatorship front which in due time will 
give serious trouble. How unwise our mi- 
nority senators were and have continued 
to be!” 

Of these senators he has some highly in- 
teresting things to say in reporting his visit 
to the United States in January 1935. He 
heard then of Huey Long’s plans to estab- 
lish a dictatorship in America and of his 
friendship and co-operation with an un- 
named senator who assisted at a dinner 
party at Dr. Tugwell’s home. “The atti- 
tudes of this man were amazing. He talks 
like a National Socialist. He advocated 
German domination of all Europe, our 
domination of the Americas, and Japanese 
domination of the Far East. He wishes to 
see England dominated by Germany, with 
Canada falling naturally to the United 
States. Most of the people at the dinner 
agreed with this big business idea of three 
great world powers uniting and dominating 
smaller peoples. It seemed to be based 
upon hatred of England and France, on 
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ignorance of the teachings of history, and 
on indifference to the cultural appeals of 
such peoples as the English, the French 
and the Dutch, not to mention the great 
German intellectual element now so help- 
léss. .. . The senator must have been sin- 
cere when he said he had persuaded Long 
to vote against the World Court idea about 
which Long knew nothing. I remarked at 
a quiet moment that I would not speak to 
Long. He said, ‘We shall soon be shooting 


-up people here, like Hitler does.’ ” 


Ambassador Dodd’s Diary is certainly an 
important and indispensable mine of infor- 
mation on world events and people dom- 
inating the scene of the thirties of our 
century. 

Hans KoHN 

Smith College 


Srorza, Count Carro. Fifty Years of 
War and Diplomacy in the Balkans. Pp. 
x, 195. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. $2.75. 


It is always a notable occasion when a 
statesman of genuinely European caliber 
turns to appraise one of his fellow actors 
in a great political drama. Such is the 
quality of the unassuming and graceful 
tribute which has been paid in this volume 
by a farsighted statesman of liberal Italy 
to the outstanding leader of the Yugoslav 
unification. Obviously writing without any 


.mass of documentary materials at his dis- 


posal, Count Sforza has not attempted to 
produce a “definitive” account of the long 
life and involved career of Nicholas Pash- 
ich; that difficult task may have to wait 
many years for. its fulfillment. In the 
meantime, Sforza has re-created the savor 
of Pashich’s world and the workings of his 
mind. He has done this with a subtle and 
accurate sense of the dramatic background 
of the Yugoslav struggle for national self- 
realization, yet without overlooking the 
mundane and unheroic ambitions which 
were inevitably intertwined with the move- 
ment. At a few, and only at a few, points 
in his story the author has added a few new 
items of fact, to a better understanding of 
the Italian-Yugoslav negotiations during 
and after the War of 1914-18. The author 
makes no attempt to settle, on scholarly 
grounds, the countless controversial points 
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in Pashich’s career and in modern Serbian 
history. Neither anecdotal nor documen- 
tary, Count Sforza’s new book is properly 
described as psychological history. 

A few photographs of Pashich would 
have added much to the interest of the 
book. In it the Slav names have not been 
transliterated with consistency: “Sumadija” 
for “Shumadija” (p. 3); “Sopovi” for 
“Shopovi” (p. 8); “uzichani” for “uzhi- 
chani” (p. 8); “Gesov” for “Geshov” (p. 
84). “Rumania” is a misprint for “Ru- 
melia” (p. 29); “Konstitueijt” for “Kon- 
stitutsiya” (p. 29); “Kinderlen” for 
“Kiderlen” (p. 64); “Monchilo” for 
“Momchilo” (p. 65); “Chabranovich” for 
“Chabrinovich” (p. 101); “1913” for 
“1914” (p. 119); and “October” for “No- 
vember” (p. 165). 

Puiu E. Mosery 

Cornell University 


Worr, JoHN B. France—1815 to the Pres- 
ent. Pp. xi, 565. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1940. $3.00. 


“. , . Considering France’s past, there is 
every reason to believe that the French 
people will be able to adjust themselves to 
the new age.” On this somewhat mild and 
perhaps enigmatic note closes a one-volume 
history of France from the end of the Na- 
poleonic Wars to Hitler in Paris. 

The author, who is assistant professor óf 
history at the University of Missouri, has 
done a very remarkable job in many re- 
spects: his scholarship and his ability to 
sift the pandemonium of history for the 
main currents, to follow them through in as 
unbiased and objective a manner as he ob- 
viously set out to do—these are worthy 
attributes. “The author is no propagandist, 
nor is he a blind Francophile .. .” he as- 
ures us in his preface. For once, the claim 
stands undisputed. But despite this and 
general scholarship and love of subject, 
despite the fact that this book does not aim 
to crowd all French history into some 500- 
odd pages but to serve as “a background in 
French history and as a starting place for 
more intensive study of French civiliza- 
tion,” there are statements which are defi- 
nitely opinionated—~-and as such, are contra- 
dictive. What is more, a history of the 
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French people without an extensive treat- | 
ment—more extensive in at least certain 
respects than is offered here—of the prob- 
lems of foreign, colonial, and, military af- 
fairs, especially when reaction and revolu- 
tion, wars, monarchy, republic, empire, 
authoritative regime all appear and dis- 
appear like so many marionetted stage-sets, 
seems slightly emasculated. That is not the 
fault of the author, but rather of history. 
There are discrepancies, odd ones, when we 
read that “Poincaré ... conservative... 
won the respect .. . of the nation by his 
logical and unemotional speeches, his ob- 
vious personal disinterestedness....” And 
then, “It can be argued that Poincaré’s pol- 
icy prepared Europe for the rise of the 
Nazis... .” Why? Because he insisted 
that Germany meet every condition of the 
Versailles Treaty, since to him it meant 
security for France. Then again: “Briand 
... after Locarno became ... permanent 
spokesman for France, rather than repre- 
sentative of this or that group.” Briand 
was aS permanent and representative of 
France as Stresemann was of Germany. 
Both were either ahead of their time or 
too late, for their sensible policy became 
hotly contested internal political issues of 
both Germany and France. 

French civilization with its pattern and 
tremendous contribution toward mankind, 
and French politics with its web of un- 
healthy regimes, are phenomena not easily 
dealt with nor easily dissected. They are 
a fantastic paradox, since they are inversely 
proportional, one might say. Aside from 
such considerations, Professor Wolf has 
fulfilled what he set out to do in neither a 
dead nor a brilliant manner. This is a 
solid work, insistent upon its self-elected 
limitations and striving steadily to be in- 
clusively objective. Pérsonally we prefer 
this volume as background, while as start- 
ing material it should be accommpanied by 
another if less authoritative yet all-circum- 
stantial history. The selected bibliography 
is excellent-—a standard! Credit also to 
the publisher and his editor, Carl Wittke, 
for this type of history amid the mass of 
current eruptive and one-phased historiae of 
infelix France. 

Borts ERICH NELSON 

New Jersey State Museum 
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ATEN, W. Preston. Masaryk’s Democ- 
racy. Pp. xi, 254. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1941. 
$2.50. 


Warren’s study of Masaryk’s “philosophy 
of scientific and moral culture” must be 
judged on the basis of the aims of the au- 
thor, which appear to be merely an attempt 
to present material not formerly put to- 
gether for American readers, as well as a 
contribution to scholarship. When viewed 
from these different points of view, our 
evaluation of the work appears somewhat 
paradoxical. 

Any contribution on Masaryk in English 
is of course quite welcome, because so lit- 
tle is known about Masaryk’s ideas and 
scholarship. Hence Warren’s publication 
is acceptable as a general introduction to 
its topic—and in this respect the author 
has fully discharged his purpose. We can- 
not agree with the claim of the blurb that 
“the author has made available for the first 
time in English an adequate summary and 
criticism of Masaryk’s thought,” but we do 
agree that the author has gathered in a 
handbook most of the available material 
in English, and thus has to be credited with 
a very useful survey which will make it 
unnecessary for the average student to go 
over this kind of material in English when 
studying Masaryk. 

But the reviewer must express his luke- 
warm attitude when evaluating Warren 
from the standpoint of scholarship. His 
material comes from diluted secondary and 
third-hand (and mostly English) sources, 
_ and whatever original sources are noted are 
apparently more excerpts secured for War- 
ren by his “inquiries and solicitations” (p. 
x) from his Czech friends. Hence the spe- 
cialist will find this text of little use. Its 
range is much too broad, and the ground 
it covers has already been gone over more 
capably, systematically, and completely by 
experts who did have direct contacts with 
firsthand sources. In fact, the reviewer's 
library is full of material on Masaryk in 
Czech and other languages (E. Denis, 
H. Fischer, B. Foustka, J. L. Fischer, F. 
Peroutka, Josef Kral, G. Tichy, Fr. 
Drdlina, E. Rádl, I. Mircuk, K. Vorovka, A. 
Bazala, J. Tvrdy, O. Kadner, K. Stech, Jan 
Uher, A. Pavlov, E. Chalupny, M. Sapoval, 
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M. Trampl, J. Westandt, E. Sobota, R. J. 
Vonka—just to cite a few); and of such 
original sources Warren uses only very, 
very few. It is obvious from this that the 
subject of Masaryk’s philosophy might 
have been better handled by someone with 
a reading knowledge of Czech, who would 
have been able to study the pertinent mate- 
rial for himself. Furthermore, the value 
that Warren places on some of his material 
is highly exaggerated—to say the least. 
Surely, W. Preston Warren’s “The Demo- 
cratic Diplomacy of President Benes,” 
Furman Bulletin, April 1939, cannot be 
considered as one of the “valuable sources” 
(to use Warren’s own words, p. 87), since 
even this topic has been covered quite ex- 
tensively and thoroughly by real specialists 
in this particular field. In short, we are 
glad to see the appearance of Warren’s 
book as one of the necessary steps to make 
Masaryk better known in America. But to 
the specialist, the volume is a mere ripple 
in the sea of scholarship that has swallowed 
up work after work on this topic; work, 
too, that has been more capably handled. 
JosrrH S. ROUCEK 
Hofstra College 


BRINTON, CRANE. Nietzsche. Pp. xviii, 
266. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. $2.50. 


A new series, “Makers of Modern Eu- 
rope,” edited by Donald C. McKay and 
Dumas Malone, starts most auspiciously 
with the present volume. This brief and 
vigorously written study fulfills a distinct 
need. It is not a discussion of Nietzsche’s 
life, nor of his philosophy, though both are 
treated sufficiently to provide the back- 
ground for the authors main concern: it 
is a discussion of Nietzsche’s moral and 
political ideas which have become an im- 
portant and indissoluble part of the civ- 
ilization of the twentieth century and have 
been, in a selective interpretation, incor- 
porated into that biological and mystical 
activism which forms the heart of National 
Socialism. Nietzsche was a philosopher 
and a classicist whose contributions in both 
fields were remarkable, but above all he 
was one of the seekers for the meaning of 
life, and in that respect he has exercised 
the most profound influence on the genera- 
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tions following his own. Professor Brinton 
knows his Nietzsche, though he is certainly 
not a Nietzschean. There is probably no 
other book on Nietzsche written with the 
same expert knowledge, the same incisive 
brevity, and the sparkling though slightly 
irreverent style. 

More than half of the book is devoted 
to Nietzsche’s life and philosophy. It cov- 
ers well-known ground, but it does so al- 
ways in a brilliant way of its own which 
will please and interest the general reader 
as well as the intellectual historian. The 
last three chapters, on the other hand, are 
a most valuable contribution to the knowl- 
edge of Nietzsche’s reputation in the twen- 
tieth century and of the different inter- 
pretations of his work. An illuminating 
chapter is devoted to the National Socialist 
elevation of Nietzsche to the rank of one 
of the founding fathers of the new dis- 
pensation. One of the Nazi heralds of 
Nietzsche, Alfred Baumler, whose Nazifica- 
tion and deification of Nietzsche brought 
him a leading chair at the University of 
Berlin, even goes so far as to say that “only 
with Nietzsche did the Middle Ages really 
come to an end.” Nietzsche became the 
prophet of a new age. Professor Brinton 
succeeds in placing Nietzsche’s work in the 
intellectual and moral climate of our time. 
Thus his book outgrows its primary pur- 
pose of discussing one of the most impor- 
tant makers of twentieth-century Europe; 
it becomes a most enlightening-contribution 
to an understanding of our own time. In 
both respects it should be highly recom- 
mended. There is also an excellent bibli- 
ography which will enhance the value of 
the book for the scholar. But it would be 
a pity if the book did not find its way into 
the hands of the general educated public 
for whom it is destined in the first place. 

Hans KOHN 

Smith College 


Gorpon, Manya. Workers Before and Af- 
ter Lenin. Pp. 524. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1941. $4.00. 


This fat book is crowded with statistics 
comparing life in prewar Russia with that 
in the Soviet Union. No opportunity is 
overlooked to indicate that the Russian 
worker has not only been impoverished, 
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but cowed beyond recognition by the Bol- 
sheviks. Comparative tables show that the 
purchasing power of the worker is mark- 
edly less than before the revolution, while 
living conditions and nearly all else are 
worse. When a field is discussed in which 
the statistics indicate infinitely larger ef- 
forts today than before the war, as in the 
case of education or public health, the au- 
thor warns the reader against misinterpret- 
ing the statistics so as to think that the 
Soviets have had success, for she advises 
that the very increase in education has 
made it sinister, since it permits broader 
poisoning of the mind than was possible 
before, while in the case of public health, 
the advanced Soviet efforts are far be- 
hind the programs in western Europe and 
the United States. 

Although the statistics are telling, one 
may question a technique manifested by 
the following: “Had Lenin mustered the 
courage to give the real reasons for his 
change of heart he would have told his 
followers .. .” (p. 86). There are those 
who would have thought it more scholarly, 
if less dramatic, to present the interpreta- 
tion as that of the author rather than in 
terms which smack of the “inside story” 
type of writing of the journalist. 

There will also be readers who will ques- 
tion the author’s interpretation of Lenin’s 
writings, as, for instance, Lenin’s passage 
comparing the administration of the so- 
cialist state with the administration of the 
post office in the prerevolutionary world. 
It is hard to believe that the administrative 
workers of the future were envisaged by 
Lenin as nothing more than “postal offi- 
cials.” It seems more likely that Lenin 
grasped upon the nearest available example 
of state operation of business to make a 
point, and did not mean to indicate that 
his thinking would not go farther later on. 

Some readers will regret the lack of at- 
tention given to the effect of the war and 
the war situation prior to the actual hostili- 
ties in Europe upon the law and political 
institutions of the Soviet Union. Even 
when the war is considered, there is often 
a barbed twist, such as the following: 
“There can be no doubt that Molotov’s 
views have been realized in Soviet Russia 
where Communist production has been for 
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war and not for the needs of the people” 
(p. 180). In many countries the need for 
defense is not dissociated from the needs 
of the people, and in few is war accepted 
as a desirable substitute for improved eco- 
nomic conditions. 

The author surprises the reader with a 
parting cheering thought in this depressing 
study of the degradation of a people. She 
closes her book by saying: “It is not the 
cultured, docile Germans but the fighting 
Slavs who are the hope of democracy in 
Europe. No one has paid more dearly for 
the ideal of liberty than the Russian peo- 
ple. Its victory: will be the death knell of 
despotism the world over.” There will be 
many readers who hope that the writer is 
correct in this prognostication, but there is 
not much in the book which would lead the 
reader to this conclusion. 

Joun N. Hazarp 

New York City 


Taracouzio, T. A. War and Peace in So- 
viet Diplomacy. Pp. x, 354. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1940. $4.00. 


Dr. Taracouzio makes an interesting at- 
tempt to explain the paradox of the So- 
viet-Nazi rapprochement. He analyzes the 
Marxian dogmas on war and peace, and ex- 
amines the international relations of the 
U. S. S. R. The volume is designed as an 
exposé of the fundamental principles of 
Marxism “concerning the issues which have 
determined Soviet peace policies in the 
past, control the Kremlin’s stand at pres- 
ent and will underlie the international re- 
lations of the U. S. S. R. in the future.” 

The author is very much at home in the 
Daedalian maze of Soviet sources. He has 
succeeded in writing an admirably clear and 
convincing volume. His conclusions flow 
logically and freely from the material ex- 
amined. 

The world was taken by surprise by the 
Soviet-Nazi pact of 1939. It should not 
have been, says the author. The U.S.S.R. 
was merely continuing its peactime revolu- 
tionary policy, only by forcible means— 
war. 

Karl Marx called war the midwife help- 
ing the birth of a new society from the 
loins of the old order. Soviet leaders be- 
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lieve that war expedites the growth of the 
revolutionary forces and advances the ad- 
vent of the revolution. Stalin well remem- 
bers what “pleasure” the war between Rus- 
sia and the Central Empires gave Genin, 
and what a “useful thing” it turned out to 
be for the furthering of the latter’s plans. 

Dr. Taracouzio maintains that the So- 
viet-Nazi pact is entirely consistent with 
the basic Marxian views on war and peace. 
The pact is, in his view, a tactical change 
expedient in the Communist march toward 
ultimate revolutionary world peace. To 
the Marxists, the present war is an im- 
perialistic war. It is the initial battle in 
the struggle among three mutually antag- 
onistic social forces, each of which has its 
own blueprint of the international organiza- 
tion of the world. The war, thus, is a 
strife between democracy, national-social- 
ism, and communism. The present neutral- 
ity of Soviet Russia is a mere tactical 
abstention, for the time being, from partici- 
pation in the armed conflict. 

Among the theses on war advanced at the 
Sixth Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national in 1928, the most important stated 
that Communists should spare no effort in 
transforming the imperialistic war into a 
civil war of the proletariat and the bour- 
geoisie. 

As long as war does not threaten the 
existence of the Soviet Union, and, on the 
contrary, serves to strengthen it vis-a-vis 
its potential enemies, there is every reason 
for the Soviets to welcome the advent of 
the revolution’s midwife. 

Whether theoretical considerations, so 
lucidly analyzed by the author, actually 
played the major part in framing the de- 
cisions of Moscow in August 1939 is a. 
moot question. Such consummate realists 
as the ruling Kremlin group were no doubt 
influenced in the first line by their own esti- 
mate of the efficacy of the Red Army, the 
state of. Russian economy, and the attitude 
of the masses of the Russian people to the 
Moscow government. This, however, does 
not detract a whit from the value of Dr. 
Taracouzio’s analyses. He set out to show 
that what seemed to the bourgeois world 
a startling inconsistency was, in reality, 
fully explainable as a logical application of 
basic Marxian concepts of war and peace. 
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In this task he has achieved a notable suc- 
cess, 

On the other hand, to argue whether the 
Communist International is “‘an omnipo- 
tent conclave ... of world revolution” or 
merely a humble tool of Soviet policy, as 
one of Dr. Taracouzio’s critics does, is fu- 
tile. The Soviet Government is the Com- 
munist International. The executive ma- 
chinery of the latter represents merely so 
many levers used by Stalin’s group. This 
does not make it less formidable or less 
dangerous to the rest of the world. Tara- 
couzio is right in refusing to split that hair. 

Not only students of international affairs, 
but all those plagued by their inability to 
comprehend the enigma of the Soviet 
sphinx, should read War and Peace in 
Soviet Diplomacy. It is an indispensable 
book for the understanding of Soviet inter- 
national policy. D. Fepororr WHITE 

Philadelphia 


BEALS, CARLETON. Pan America. Pp. xvi, 
545. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1940. $3.00. 

“A cold analysis is required,” writes 
Carleton Beals, “to ascertain in just what 
ways the United States can be made eco- 
nomically secure in the present world of 
revolution and jarring imperialism.” 

Mr. Beals is concerned with the extent 
to which our national energies must be de- 
voted to making secure the essential mate- 
rials not found in the United States. He 
reviews the endeavor of the British and the 
French to acquire basic materials the world 
over, and the status of the less well-sup- 
plied Germans. The mechanism of political 
domination is found to be inextricably in- 
terwoven with and dependent upon raw 
materials and the ability to use them effi- 
ciently. He describes the British Empire 
as the greatest system of economic autarky 
ever built up, finds the empire strategically 
and economically undermined, its economic 
usefulness disappearing. 

A farsighted economic program for the 
Western Hemisphere as a whole appears 
to be indicated as essential. Mr. Beals 
feels that essential materials from this hem- 
isphere should have a preferential position 
in the American market, and a sufficiently 
good preferential position to guarantee the 
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continuous functioning of industries in such 
materials even if the cost of production is 
on occasion somewhat higher than else- 
where. 

Mr. Beals has never hesitated to write 
boldly. Although his canvas in Pan Amer- 
ica: A Program for the Western Hemi- 
sphere is larger than usual, there is the 
same sweeping, forceful, confident style. 
He pays his respects to Secretary Hull as 
one “who let fall his little drop of pacifica- 
tory oil labeled the reciprocity treaties,” 
comments sharply on the barter and gold 
question, turns a withering fire onto gov- 
ernment commodity buying.and hemisphere 
cartel schemes, and terms political loans 
the weakest of all systems of international 
relations. He finds, optimistically, that a 
policy of purchasing strategic materials as 
far as possible from Latin America might 
increase our purchases by one billion dol- 
lars annually. He would favor financial 
assistance to support vocational training 
that will increase earning power and create 
mass markets, and to promote noncompeti- 
tive industries. 

Although this is not the best of Mr. 
Beals’s eighteen books, it is stimulating, 
interesting reading. Srmon G. HANSON 

Council of National Defense 


WHITBECK, R. H., and Frank E., Wi- 
LIAMS, Economic Geography of South 
America. 3rd Ed. Pp. xii, 469. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1940. 
$3.50, 


This well-known textbook has undergone 
considerable alterations. After Professor 
Whitbeck’s death, Professor Williams found 
it necessary to rearrange some parts and to 
rewrite others entirely, for this third edi- 
tion. The book consists now of an intro- 
ductory chapter dealing with the continent 
of South America as such, and of chapters 
describing each of the South American re- 
publics. Brazil, Argentina, and Chile are 
given four, three, and two chapters respec- 
tively. A short discussion of the three 
Guiana colonies is included in the chapter 
on Venezuela. The last chapter is devoted 
to “South America as a Whole and Some 
of its External Relationships.” Some of 
the considerations contained in the first 
chapter pertaining to resources and eco- 
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nomic development appear here once more. 
A very short treatment is here accorded 
foreign investments and trade relations; 
political relations are not included. A 
rather detailed bibliography and an index 
complete the book. 

The author of this edition, as all authors 
of books like this and all instructors of 
courses on this and similar subjects, has 
had to struggle with the problem of the 
most convenient and at the same time 
logical arrangement of the material. 
Should the material be grouped along 
purely geographic lines, or is it preferable 
to give certain specific problems of an eco- 
nomic character special treatment? The 
author of this edition in general tries to 
give the reader an idea of the character 
and the basic problems of each country, 
and then proceeds to the principal eco- 
nomic features of each of the main geo- 
graphic sections of the country. In the 
case of Brazil, however, he has found it 
necessary to devote a special chapter to 
transportation, manufacturing, and com- 
merce, after having first studied the general 
character of the country and its principal 
regions. It is natural and to a certain ex- 
tent inevitable that overlapping and repeti- 
tions result in quite a number of cases. 

It is not the fault of these authors, ei- 
ther, that the book suffers somewhat from 
the vagueness of the term “economic ge- 
ography.” By trying to offer some infor- 
mation on a great many subjects of very 
different nature, it cannot entirely satisfy 
either geographers or economists or soci- 
ologists. The need for a specialized eco- 
nomic and sociological treatment of Latin 
America becomes even clearer after having 
studied a book like this. There are a great 
many problems of immense “economic” 
importance which naturally cannot be dealt 
with by any geographer and therefore are 
not included in this book, such as banking 
and monetary organization and policies; 
the effects of foreign investments; the un- 
derlying factors, the various methods, and 
the results of expropriation policies; and 
many others. 

It is a pity that most of the statistics 
used in the book are not more recent than 
1937, although it must be admitted that in 
many Latin American countries he who 
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looks for recent and at the same time re- 
liable statistics faces a herculean task. 
There are a few, insignificant, mistakes. 
On page 20, e.g., it has not been taken into 
account that Callao now offers modern pier 
facilities to large ocean vessels. It was 
not only in 1922 that there was “a journey 
of a Peruvian ship from Callao through the 
Panama Canal, around the northern part 
of South America, and up the Amazon to 
Iquitos, a trip of 6,500 miles” (p. 142). 
There has been a regular Peruvian steam- 
ship line on this route for a number of 
years, operating twice a year, if I recall 
rightly. 

On the whole, the book is excellent, of- 
fering the most up-to-date treatment of its 
subject, and is indispensable for college 
courses in this field, as well as for anyone 
seriously interested in the study of South 
America. 

RICHARD F. BEHRENDT 

Central Y. M. C. A. College 


ENGEL, 5. League Reform: An Analysis 
of Official Proposals and Discussions, 
1936-1939. Pp. 282. Geneva: Geneva 
Research Center, 1940. 80¢. 


The Geneva Research Center is well 
known to students of international rela- 
tions, and its publications have for many 
years been characterized by what might be 
called “constructive scholarship”—an effort 
to analyze the problems of international 
relations so as to show the obstacles to 
more effective international co-operation 
and the means by which these obstacles 
might be overcome. Its present director, 
Pitman B. Potter, announces that the 
Center is now prepared to begin the publi- 
cation of studies of problems “deemed 
likely to arise at the close of the present 
war,” and that the present study “may be 
regarded: as a historical study which also 
looks towards the future.” Here are cour- 
age and optimism, in spite of the darkness 
and uncertainty of that “future” toward 
which the volume looks. 

In an Introduction the author gives a 
survey of “League Reforms Attempted and 
Adopted, 1920-1935,” resulting in a num- 
ber of resolutions interpreting the Cove- 
nant and in a number of supplementary 
agreements intended to strengthen the 
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League apart from the revision of the 
Covenant. The main body of the volume, 
however, deals with the vigorous efforts 
made to reform the League following its 
failure to restrain Italy in the conquest of 
Abyssinia. These efforts were for par- 
ticular reasons officially described as “the 
application of the principles of the Cove- 
nant,” although in fact their objective was 
more radical and far-reaching. Part I, 
under the title of “The Proceedings,” gives 
an account of the procedure followed by 
the League in dealing with the problems 
involved in the attempt to revise the Cove- 
nant in the direction of the fundamental 
reforms sought. The activities of the Com- 
mittee of Twenty are described, as well as 
the work of the Bruce Committee which 
was created to report upon the means of 
making more effective the collaboration of 
nonmember states in the technical activities 
of the League. 

Part IT deals with “The Problems Raised 
and Discussed,” and it presents in succes- 
sion the issues of the League and universal- 
ity, the League and sanctions, the League 
and the status quo, the League and the pa- 
cific settlement of international disputes, 
the League and disarmament, economic and 
financial co-operation between member 
states, and the international organization 
of the League. Each of these topics is 
examined in detail, and the reader is able 
to form a clear picture of the conflicting 
points of view of the governments repre- 
sented at Geneva and of their inability to 
agree upon the ways and means to attain 
the objectives which they all held in com- 
mon. No one questioned the need of “uni- 
versality”; but was it to be attained by 
weakening the League so that it would 
cease to be effective even if universal? 
Separate the League from the peace trea- 
ties, argued a number of members. Yes, 
replied the Netherlands, but do not do so 
in any way which would weaken the prin- 
ciple of treaty obligations pending their 
modification by the methods laid down by 
the Covenant. Strengthen the sanctions of 
the League and give it the power to sup- 
press “aggression.” Yes, replied a number 
of smaller states, but unless the Great Pow- 
ers can act In concert, we should only be 
crushed by a conflict between them. Main- 
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tain the status quo, pending peaceful 
change. Yes, but what hope is there for 
peaceful change if unanimity is required 
to make the change? 

Unhappily, while the members of the 
League were debating its reform and seek- 
ing to reconcile their conflicting views, Ger- 
many took the law into its own hands, and 
did so with such a demonstration of force 
that resistance by way of collective security 
was completely abandoned. Looking, how- 
ever, to the future, and assuming that the 
totalitarian powers can be prevented from 
destroying the conception of a community 
of free nations, the study here presented 
by Dr. Engel must prove of great value to 
students; for the problems it discusses are 
those which must be faced in any attempt 
to reorganize the nations at the close of 
the war, and the lesson which it teaches is 
not that those problems are impossible of 
solution, but rather that a stronger motive 
is needed to bring about the compromises 
and adjustments essential to international 
co-operation. It is to be hoped that the 
bitter lesson now being taught the nations 
will furnish that stronger motive when 
the opportunity is presented to rebuild the 
League upon more solid foundations. 

CHARLES G. FENWICK 

Bryn Mawr College 


Mexrco, GOVERNMENT OF. Mexico’s Oil: 
A Compilation of Official Documents in 
the Conflict of Economic Order in the 
Petroleum Industry, with an Introduc- 
tion Summarizing its Causes and Conse- 
quences. Pp. lii, 881. Mexico City, 
1940. 


This offering of the Mexican Govern- 
ment to the English-reading world is both 
formidable in length and impressive in 
content. Two-thirds of its more than nine 
hundred quarto pages are devoted to the 
publication for the first time of the Report 
and Findings of the Commission of Experts 
to the Federal Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, dated August 3, 1937, which 
laid the foundation for the Board’s Award 
of December 18, 1937, against the oil com- 
panies; for the Mexican Supreme Court’s 
decision of March 1, 1938, denying the ap- 
peal of the companies from the Award; 
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for the expropriation decree of March 18, 
1938; and for the ultimate diplomatic 
solution which, according to recent news 
dispatches, is now on the horizon. The re- 
mainder of the volume consists of the com- 
plaint of the oil workers, dated June 7, 
1937, instituting a “conflict of economic 
order” (2 pages); the record of proceed- 
ings before the Board in August and Sep- 
tember 1937 (75 pages); the record of the 
personal inspection of the oil fields by the 
Board in September 1937 (11 pages); the 
Award of the Board (10 pages); the dis- 
senting opinion of the representative of 
Capital on the Board (7 pages); the appeal 
of the oil companies to the Supreme Court 
(37 pages); the decision of the Court (27 
pages); President Cardenas’ message of 
March 18, 1938 to the Mexican Nation (3 
pages); the expropriation decree of the 
same date (1 page); Cardenas’ address of 
March 23, 1938 on the occasion of the 
popular demonstration in support of the 
expropriation (4 page); a Table of Con- 
tents (14 pages); and an Introduction (32 
pages). 

The Commission of Experts was com- 
posed of the Under-Secretary of Finance 
and Public Credit, the Under-Secretary of 
National Economy, and the Counselor of 
the Department of Finance and Public 
Credit. Its report was required by law to 
be submitted within thirty days from the 
date of the appointment of its members. 
Within that time, with the assistance of a 
staff of approximately one hundred, the 
commissioners analyzed the books of ac- 
count of the oil companies, the oil sales 
contracts, world market conditions, the his- 
torical background of the oil industry in 
both Mexico and the United States, the 
technical conditions of the industry, the 
problem of transportation, and the existing 
relations between the compdnies and their 
employees. In the circumstances, consid- 
erable portions of the report bear the 
marks of scissors and paste. The task ac- 
complished by the experts was nevertheless 
prodigious; and if their findings had been 
acceptable to both the oil workers and the 
companies, it would have been nothing 
short of amazing. 

The Introduction is written in a clear 
and straightforward style and is as nearly 
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impartial as could have been expected of 
a government stating its position with re- 
spect to a highly controversial matter. It 
concludes upon the not surprising note that 
the strength of the companies whose “un- 
comprehending attitude . . . obliged the 
Mexican Government to expropriate them 
. .. bas been shattered against the invinc- 
ible fortitude of a people hardened by 
struggle,” 
EDGAR TURLINGTON 
Washington, D. C. 


i 
GATHINGS, James A. International Law 
and American Treatment of Alien Enemy 
Property. Pp. xviii, 143. Washington: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 
1940. Cloth Ed. $3.00; Paper Ed. $2.50. 


The belligerents of the last World War 
dealt none too gently with any of the prin- 
ciples of international law that had been 
designed to protect the property of enemy 
aliens or private property generally in terri- 


- tories under military occupation. Indeed, 


many Important questions growing out of 
the last war with respect to international 
law have remained unsettled and will prob- 
ably continue so, at least until the present 
conflict is resolved. Mr. Gathings’ study is 
concerned especially with the practice of 
the United States with regard to the prop- 
erty of enemy aliens, but in the course of 
his discussion he traces in broad outline the 
history of the attitude of other states and 
of the theorist on the subject. 

The principle of nonconfiscation of alien 
enemy property originated in England in 
the thirteenth century. From that time 
forward the English Government followed 
a fairly consistent policy designed to pro- 
tect enemy alien property, provided other 
states would grant reciprocal treatment: to 
the property of Englishmen. Early agree- 
ments were reached chiefly through bilat- 
eral agreements, and gradually the number 
of treaties and the uniformity of practice 
became such that nonconfiscation ‘achieved 
the status of a rule of international law. 
Mr. Gathings finds that the recent text 
writers are virtually unanimous in their 
Opinion that alien enemy property is in- 
violable. American practice, which began 
under the difficulties of the American Rev- 
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olution, when the states confiscated Tory 
property and British property generally, 
was brought in line by the Jay Treaty when 
the Federal Government assumed responsi- 
bility for recompensing the injured parties. 
From that time until the World War, the 
practice of the United States seems to have 
been in accord with international law. 
During the World War all the major bel- 
ligerents, including the United States, de- 
parted from the law and their previous 
practice. An alien property custodian was 
generally appointed and alien enemy prop- 
erty sequestered for the duration of the 
war. As the war progressed, some of this 
property was liquidated, usually in sup- 
posed retaliation for certain enemy activi- 
ties or practices. The Treaty of Versailles 
and the Treaty of Berlin compelled the de- 
feated powers to return property which 
they had sequestered, but indorsed the seiz- 
ures by the victorious states. The Germans 
and the Austrians were forced to reimburse 
their own nationals for losses, and the vic- 
torious powers were to write off from the 
reparations total the amount of such seized 
property. The author considers that by so 
doing the victorious powers were giving 
themselves special treatment, but he does 
not go so far as to say they were violating 
international law. Mr. Gathings would re- 
vise the rules of international law to allow 
sequestration of property for the duration 
of war, but he would not allow victorious 
powers to hold the property after peace 
was concluded, even as a sanction to insure 
the carrying out of the terms of the peace 
by the defeated state. In his introduction 
to the book, Professor Borchard indicates 
a preference for a return to the bilateral 
treaty method of safeguarding alien prop- 
erty. Although this allows him to dodge the 
fundamental question as to what is the law 
. on the subject, Mr. Borchard’s suggestion 
seems to the reviewer to be more in tune 
with the political realities of the moment. 
This is an important study, which should be 
of interest not only to students of interna- 
tional law but also to those who, in view of 
present world conditions, would like to find 
a brief account of our experience with the 
alien property custodian in the last war. 
WILLIAM J. RONAN 
New York University 
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DUVAL, Mites P., Jr. Cadiz to Cathay. 
Pp. xix, 554. Stanford University: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1940. $5.00. 

In Cadiz to Cathay, Commander DuVal 
of the United States Navy has done more 
than to write an excellent monograph in 
diplomatic history on the international ri- 
valry between the United States and Great 
Britain for control of an interoceanic canal 
in the New World, and on the forces which 
led to the selection and acquisition of the 
Panama route; he has made a substantial 
contribution to the concept that history, 
in great measure, can be understood only 
as a product of the influence of sea com- 
munications, or lack of such communica- 
tions, on the commercial and strategic 
needs of business interests and govern- 
ments. He maintains that the American 
isthmus was “a fulcrum” (p. 421) about 
which revolved many of the leading inter- 
national movements of four centuries, but 
also of “pivotal importance in almost every 
great policy or movement in the United 
States” (p. 422). An overstatement, it is 
true, but necessary in order to emphasize 
his thesis of the influence of seaways in 
history. 

The dominant factors in the imbroglio 
of 1903 were, according to the author, the 
idealism and perseverance of one man, the 
Panamanian desire for independence, and 
the military necessity confronting the 
United States as a naval power. Bunau- 
Varilla is the hero of the book; his devo- 
tion to an ideal, the superiority of the Pan- 
ama route, and his ability to sell it to 
others receive high praise. A successful 
revolution terminated the unnatural union 
between Colombia and Panama and forced 
Theodore Roosevelt to act in the interest 
of naval imperialism and international com- 
merce. For Colombia, the dismemberment 
of her territory “was a blessing in disguise 

. . in that it transferred to Panama the 
burden of maintaining relations with the 
country controlling the canal while Colom- 
bia [since 1922] now enjoys the advantages 
without its responsibilities” (p. 445). With 
the latter statement one may well agree, 
but, at the same time, one may prefer 
the more critical view, presented by Dwight 
C. Miner in The Fight for the Panama 
Route, interpreting the events of 1903 as 
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an adventure in high finance and diplomacy 
by which William Nelson Cromwell, at- 
torney for, and Bunau-Varilla, important 
stockholder in, the New Panama Canal 
Company, with the connivance of Theodore 
Roosevelt and John Hay, rehabilitated the 
financial fortunes of the company at the 
expense of the United States Treasury. 

Commander DuVal uses, for the first 
time, the papers of Tomas Herrán, Colom- 
bian Chargé d’Affaires in Washington, and 
presents an engaging portrait of an hon- 
orable diplomat who struggled against 
forces too strong to be controlled. This is 
the best part of the book. 

CHARLES F., STRONG 
University of Chicago 


Brown, WILLIAM Apams, Jr. The Inter- 
national Gold Standard Reinterpreted, 
1914-1934. Vol. I, pp. xxx, 730; Vol. II, 
pp. 731-1420. New York: National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, Inc., 1940. 
$12.00. 


These volumes are the product of re- 
search begun under the auspices of the 
Rockefeller Foundation in 1932 and later 
carried forward under the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. The discussion is 
divided into four parts, descriptive of what 
happened to the gold standard during each 
of the periods indicated: Breakdown, 1914— 
1918; Restoration, 1919-1925; Experimen- 
tation, 1925-1931; and Disintegration, 
1931-1934. The conclusions reached are, 
briefly, that “what was really destroyed in 
1914 was the high degree of centralization 
of the credit system in London, which, in 
combination with the strong international 
creditor position of Great Britain, made the 
prewar gold standard essentially a sterling 
exchange standard system; that that system 
was not and could not have been restored 
at any time after the war; that some gen- 
uine alternative to that system must be 
found if the prewar stability of interna- 
tional financial relations is ever to be re- 
gained; and that among the prerequisites of 
such an alternative is the successful attain- 
ment of stable domestic credit conditions 
in both Great Britain and the United 
States, and a substantial degree of harmony 
in the broad lines of credit policy adopted 
in these two countries” (p. xiii). 
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The reader is frequently led to wonder 
whether this is a history of gold or of 
finance and money markets throughout the 
world. But if at times the discussion strays 
farther than seems necessary from the sub- 
ject of gold, the result is nevertheless a 
reference work of high usefulness. On the 
other hand, in an apparent effort to free 
himself from abstractions and preconcep- 
tions, the author has made little use of the 
theoretical work of other scholars. This 
distribution of emphasis represents, of 
course, a deliberate choice on the part of 
the author, but to this reviewer the choice 
does not appear to have been an altogether 
happy one. 

The statement that the traditional gold 
standard had passed its highest stage of 
development even before the outbreak of 
the first World War (p. 165) is significant, 
as is the point that the gold standard was 
abandoned during that war in order to safe- 
guard the outward symbols of the gold 
standard, particularly gold reserves and the 
system of exchange rates (pp. 38-39). The 
latter contention seems somewhat incon- 
sistent, however, with the statement else- 
where made (p. 125) that the attempt to 
preserve the forms of the gold standard 
was based upon an effort to make the gold 
standard do in war what it had done in 
peace, 

In the period after restoration, “the in- 
ternational gold standard was a facade that 
masked the true nature of economic prob- 
lems... a false sign-post that made dan- 
gerous ways seem safe” (p. 389). The 
failure of the gold standard to function suc- 
cessfully after 1925 did not, it is argued, 
lie only in the increasing rigidity of prices, 
maladjustments in balances of payments, 
the growth of international debts, and the 
pressure for their repayment. Other fac- 
tors of great importance were the replace- 
ment of a gold standard system which was’ 
dominated by a single center, by one dom- 
inated by a group of center countries; the 
international business cycle; and the psy- 
chological hazard resulting from popular 
realization that money can lose its value 
(pp. 388-89). 

Professor Brown’s study will provide am- 
munition for both critics and supporters of 
the international gold-standard system. It 
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is perhaps a tribute to his impartiality that 
it points to no clear decision as to either 
the possibility or the desirability of a resto- 
ration of that system. 
C. R. WHITTLESEY 
University of Pennsylvania 


Harpy, CHARLES O. Wartime Control of 
Prices. Pp. x, 216. Washington: The 
Brookings Institution, 1940. $1.00. 


This timely and informative monograph 
presents the results of an investigation into 
the problem of price control in wartime re- 
cently undertaken by the Brookings Insti- 
tution at the request of the United States 
War Department. The study consists of 
three parts: an introduction; a general dis- 
cussion of the nature, the scope, and the 
methods of price control in time of war; 
and an analysis of the operation of price 
control in the United States during the 
World War. In the Introduction there is 
a brief preliminary discussion of the basic 
problems of war mobilization, of the effects 
of price inflation, and of the procedure and 
machinery needed for its control. This is 
followed in Part I by a detailed analysis of 
the nature and scope of the problem of 
price control in wartime, of the possible 
types and purposes of control, and of the 
sources of wartime price advances. Vari- 
ous possible methods of war finance are 
surveyed and a detailed discussion is given 
of price control through fiscal and banking 
policies and through such indirect methods 
as curtailment of nonessential demands and 
establishment of maximum prices for spe- 
cific commodities. In a special chapter 
specific recommendations are made for the 
establishment and effective operation of 
price control procedures and agencies. 
“For the sake of unanimity of policy, con- 
servation of effort, recognition of responsi- 
bility, and general wartime efficiency,” Dr. 
Hardy writes, “it is imperative that such 
governmental controls as are imposed be 
wholly unified and mutually consistent, em- 
anating from one clearly defined source.” 
This source, he continues, should be civilian 
rather than military, and should for obvious 
reasons be nonpartisan in character. 

In the last hundred pages of the mono- 
graph there is a description of price con- 
trol in the United States during the World 
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War, an analysis of the work of such agen- 
cies of control as the War Industries Board, 
the Price Fixing Committee, and the Fuel 
Administration, and a thoughtful evaluation 
of the lessons which the World War ex- 
perience with price control has taught. 
The author’s final conclusion is that a seri- 
ous inflation of prices in time of war could 
be prevented if a sound fiscal program were 
adopted and the proper methods of price 
control used. 

Although one may not find it possible to 
agree with all Dr. Hardy’s conclusions, and 
one may wish at times that some of the 
methods and machinery of price control 
which he describes had been discussed more 
fully and more critically, his monograph 
represents, on the whole, a competent, 
clear, and very readable analysis of a prob- 
lem which at this time is of the greatest 
practical significance. As such, it deserves 
the attention of both the professional econ- 
omist and the cultured general reader, to 
whom, because of its logical arrangement 
and clarity of presentation, it should prove 
to be a particularly welcome source of 
much useful information. 

WitirAM G. WELK 

U. 5. Tariff Commission 


Mack, Rura P. The Flow of Business 
Funds and Consumer Purchasing Power. 
Pp. xviii, 400. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941. $3.75. 


The main topic of the book is the sig- 
nificance of the “retained income” of cor- 
porations, i.e., that part of their income 
which is not paid out currently to income 
receivers or other firms; depreciation allow- 
ances, Other reserves, and profits are the 
main components of retained income. For 
a sample of fifty-four corporations grouped 
in eleven industries, the data submitted to 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
are carefully analyzed by Mrs. Mack, with 
very interesting results as to the size of 
these magnitudes in relation to income and 
sales volume, as to their fluctuations during 
the cycle, as to their influence on the finan- 
cial policy of the corporation, and so forth. 
The results are the more important since in 
the statistics of the aggregate national in- 
come as based on production statistics, the 
figures for the retained income of the cor- 
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porations, other things being equal, are 
offset by the negative retained income of 
other firms. 

The statistical studies are supplemented 
by empirical material concerning the deter- 
mination of annual depreciation (Chapter 
7) and the factors governing the purchase 
of industrial equipment (Chapter 8) for 
either replacement or expansion purposes. 
While Chapter 7 does not add much to our 
present knowledge, Chapter 8, presenting 
primarily the results of innumerable inter- 
views, will prove a most valuable source of 
information for any economist who wants 
to keep his theoretical consideration as 
close as possible to reality. 

The theoretical analyses in Chapters 1 
and 10 could have been improved by more 
concise verbiage and a more extended peru- 
sal of the theoretical literature on valuation 
and business cycles. The significance of 
retained income for current equilibrium 
was pointed out long ago in the book by 
Hastings. That replacement decisions are 
not tied up with current depreciation allow- 
ances, which obey a separate set of motives, 
or that, in a mature economy, depreciation 
and obsolescence reserves suffice for carry- 
ing through the modernization of equip- 
ment (“technological progress”), is fre- 
quently worked out in modern analysis. 
The acceleration principle, combined with 
a realistic theory of replacement, represents 
the cornerstone of Harrod’s business cycle. 

These defects, however, reduce only by 
little the value of the book, which lies pri- 
marily in the empirical analysis. 

HAns NEISSER 

University of Pennsylvania 


OTTE, Herman FREDERICK. Industrial Op- 
portunity in the Tennessee Valley of 
Northwestern Alabama. Pp. x, 177. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1940. $2.25. l 
In northwestern Alabama, Henry Ford 

hoped to develop an extensive industrial 

area based mainly on Muscle Shoals water 
power. ‘This resource was retained, how- 
ever, by the Federal Government and final- 
ly became the nucleus of the multipurpose 
regional development plan under the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. The early history 
of a portion of the valley and the extent to 
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which its power and other local resources 
have been adapted to -industrial use form 
the basis for Dr. Otte’s study. Here we 
have a useful handbook of the resources of 
the area and their present use, and some 
indication of potential industries which may 
be derived from them. Such regional anal- 
yses are all too few in current economic 
literature, 

The evaluation of the industrial impor- 
tance of local resources is excellent as far 
as it goes. To supplement his materials, 
the author might profitably have included 
further treatment of such problems as the 
position of the area in the national economy 
in order to discover opportunities for local 
specialization, the industrial organization 
of potential industries, difficulties of ob- 
taining local capital and local management 
ability for these industries, and handicaps 
of small business units in the face of com- 
petition from branch plants of outside con- 
cerns. 

The analysis of future use of local re- 
sources leads the author correctly to antici- 
pate the location of an aluminum reduction 
plant in the area. On the other hand, he 
underemphasizes the stimulating effects of 
river transportation which is likely to inte- 
grate the valley with industrial areas tribu- 
tary to other inland waterways. The recent 
development of automobile barges moving 
from Ohio River points to Chattanooga 
probably presages a rise in water traffic. 
In general, the navigability of the Tennes- 
see is rated as a device for forcing lower 
rail freight rates rather than as a means of 
transportation. 

Although the author stresses the impor- 
tance of relating industry to the economic 
structure of the region, his description of 
the existing economy and the possible help- 
ful effects of industry is deficient in some 
respects. Little is said concerning seasonal 
and cyclical instability of employment, 
such as occurs in the textile-dominated 
Huntsville area; or the problem of Hunts- 
ville and other towns of providing commu- 
nity services when the principal industries 
are located just beyond the town’s taxable 
borders. Moreover, the author neglects the 
implications of the greater employment op- 
portunities for women than for men in the 
smaller Tennessee Valley towns. ‘The study 
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might well have explored such points as 
(1) whether additional industry is desir- 
able, (2) whether industry should be sub- 
sidized, (3) what types of industry are 
needed to strengthen the existing economy, 
especially with relation to agriculture, and 
(4) what types of industry might well be 
avoided on the grounds of high net com- 
munity costs and of further aggravation of 
conditions of unbalance. 
GLENN E. MCLAUGHLIN 
National Resources Planning Board 


OSTERGAARD, SorEN K. Into Abundance. 
Pp. x, 154. Chicago: Willett, Clark and 
Co., 1940. $1.50. 


The author of this book is deeply con- 
cerned with the effects of unemployment, 
poverty, and low incomes on the masses of 
the people in an age in which abundance is 
technically possible. After pointing out the 
shortcomings of our present economic sys- 
tem and after discussing the limitations of 
current reforms, the author approves as 
“steps in the right direction” such activi- 
ties of the New Deal as the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, the Resettlement Admin- 
istration, and the United. States Housing 
Authority. Yet, he holds that more funda- 
mental changes are necessary. 

In one of his chapters (none of the chap- 
ters is numbered), entitled “Doing Business 
Without Money,” the author reviews the 
activities of a number of self-help co-op- 
eratives. He makes no such critical analy- 
sis as was made by Messrs. Panunzio, 
Church, and Wasserman in Self-Help Co- 
operatives in Los Angeles (reviewed in THE 
ANNALS, September 1939). 

In the final chapter, “A Recipe for 
Abundance,” the recommendation is made 
that groups be organized into “workshops 
of co-operation to act as local spearheads 
in a movement for releasing productive 
capacities” (p. 118). In addition, the au- 
thor suggests that “the people, through 
their government, create a Co-operative 
Authority, a corporation clothed with the 
power of government but independent of 
party politics” (p. 119). This body would 
experiment with a medium of exchange 
based on products available for trade. 
Workers would receive tickets exchange- 
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able for other goods produced in the co- 
operative. 

Each trade would be organized along the 
lines of the modern industrial union. The 
distribution of goods would be under the 
supervision of community boards which in 
turn would be co-ordinated by territorial 
boards. The reviewer finds no evidence in 
the book that the author is familiar with 
the attempts of the Knights of Labor to 
operate producers’ co-operatives, with other 
failures in this country and abroad, or with 
the philosophy of syndicalism. 

The successful operation of the Co-op- 
erative Authority and the local units would, 
according to the author, after a while be 
so successful that they would gradually 
supersede the present economic system. 
Nowhere in the book is it made clear 
whether or not the unemployed would be 
either desirous or capable of setting up self- 
help co-operatives on a national scale. 
Nor is it shown how such a system could 
get under way on a large scale in view of 
the opposition that was engendered by the 
local self-help groups. The reviewer feels 
that while these local groups worked fairly 
successfully under certain favorable cir- 
cumstances as a substitute for or a supple- 
ment to relief, he finds no evidence that 
their operation on a national scale would 
solve our economic problems. The author’s 
ideas are general, but specifications and 
blueprints are lacking. 

ARTHUR E. ALBRECHT 

College of the City of New York 


Simpson, WiuLram Hays. The Small Loan 
Problem of the Carolinas. Pp. 154. 
Clinton, S. C.: PC Press, 1941. $2.00. 


This book describes the characteristics of 
the small loan business in North and South 
Carolina—states which lack regulatory 
small loan laws; reviews the periodic un- 
successful attempts to enact regulatory 
legislation in these states; analyzes the ex- 
perience of other states with small loan 
laws, particularly on the question of maxi- 
mum rates of charge; and compares small 
loan conditions in the Carolinas with those 
in Virginia, which has had a regulatory law 
since 1918. 

As John S. Bradway points out in the 
Foreword, Dr. Simpson’s monograph is ad- 
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dressed primarily to “leaders of thought” 
in the Carolinas. It states a problem and 
offers a solution in the hope of stimulating 
and directing efforts to remedy a long- 
acknowledged evil. While his purpose is 
propagandistic, Dr. Simpson has not per- 
mitted his desire for reform to destroy his 
objectivity or to color his presentation of 
facts. His most eloquent plea for remedial 
legislation is to be found in the cold figures 
for rates of charge paid by more than 2,200 
borrowers in the Carolinas, 93 per cent of 
whom were charged interest at rates in ex- 
cess of 200 per cent a year. He makes no 
claim that regulation and public supervi- 
sion of the small loan business would elim- 
inate the problem of the small debtor. He 
indicates merely that the small borrowers 
in Virginia get a far better deal than bor- 
rowers in the Carolinas, and that the prob- 
lem of preventing abuses is incomparably 
more tractable where adequate regulatory 
legislation exists. 

The significance of Dr. Simpson’s study 
goes beyond the elucidation of the loan- 
shark problem in the Carolinas, Reliable 
material concerning illegal loans is very dif- 
ficult to obtain, and the specialized student 
of the small loan problem will find many 
uses for the tabulations in Chapter 1 and 
for the cases given in the Appendix. More 
than this, however, Dr. Simpson’s mono- 
graph illustrates the fruitfulness of direct- 
ing the work of graduate students to the 
study of the many knotty problems which 
exist in their own localities, for which the 
materials, however fugitive, are within 
ready reach. 

Roitr NUGENT 

Russell Sage Foundation 


CUMMINGS, RICHARD OSBORN. The Amer- 
ican and His Food. Pp. xii, 267. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. 
$2.50. 

This is a historian’s contribution to our 
most inadequate knowledge about nutrition 
and the complex impulses, ideas, standards, 
superstitions, and prejudices operative be- 
hind a nation’s intake of food. The author 
attempts a historical record of the evolu- 
tion of food habits and public attitudes to- 
ward nutrition in the United States from 
1789 through 1940. 
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With an abundance of circumstantial evi- 
dence and illustrative detail, Mr. Cummings 
leads the reader from the imported habits 
of the immigrants through the amazing 
changes in food supplies accomplished in 
the space of five generations, and in the 
people’s reaction to such more abundant 
and variegated supplies made possible by 
the railroad, by modern processing, refrig- 
eration, pasteurization, and packing. He 
deals with the progress of medical science 
in general with reference to food sanitation, 
and nutritional science in particular, and 
shows its influence upon people’s concept 
of adequate food. The last chapters are 
devoted to the latest phase of American 
nutritional policies based on new discov- 
eries about protective foods and vitamins. 
He treats competently and objectively the 
relief policies and the Federal feeding pro- 
grams from 1935, including a discussion of 
the Federal Food Stamp Plan. 

The author obviously has had competent 
advice by food experts. While he roams 
in a dozen or more sciences or fields of spe- 
cial study, his treatment at no point goes 
off the track of sound reasoning and tech- 
nological fact. As a singular historical 
study, Mr. Cummings’ book is stimulating 
in the scope it boldly covers and by rea- 
son of the illustrative use made of the most 
heterogeneous sources. Its misfortune, 
perhaps, is that it whets our appetite for 
much more. More books on this subject 
are needed to fill the many empty spaces 
that naturally remain in the structure. 

Because he is an economist, the reviewer 
cannot but mention a weakness of the book 
deriving from the same source as its merits. 
The historical method refrains so much 
from objective, quantitative measurements 
that in spite of the interesting qualitative 
information we receive, most essential con- 
ditions remain obscure: e.g., what the food 
habits of Americans in 1930—40 really were, 
and how they differed for rural and urban 
people, for regions or nationalities, for in- 
dustrial workers and white collar people. 
True, we have learned a lot about changes 


_in general attitudes toward food, and we 


have been offered certain informative sam- 
ples of menus and diets; but we do not 
know how representative they were at that 
time for what sort of social, racial, na- 
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tional, or religious groups. Perhaps the 
adoption of some of the suggestions con- 
tained in Eli Heckscher’s article “Quanti- 
tative Measurement in Economic History” 
in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
February 1939, may be helpful; but per- 
haps it may prevent historians from writing 
such more or less impressionistic books as 
the present one, which would be regret- 
table. 

Aside from such weaknesses inherent in 
a historical and interpretive study, and, to 
be sure, inherent in the dearth of satis- 
factory material, it appears that the analy- 
sis of the psychological motives underlying 
the discussion of reformatory educational 
and scientific campaigns remains frag- 
mentary by omission of a treatment of the 
less conscious heritage of ideas about food, 
to which anthropology has contributed a 
good deal of knowledge. 

Yet, in spite of all the desires for further 
investigation nourished by Mr. Cummings’ 
book, we are fortunate in having his 
thought-provoking and skillfully presented 
historical sketch. 

KARL BRANDT 

Stanford University, California 


ScHMipt, CARL T. American Farmers in 
the World Crisis. Pp. xi, 345. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1941. 
$3.00. 


This very good book performs the use- 
ful function of describing and analyzing 
Agricultural Adjustment, Soil Conserva- 
tion, Farm Credit, and Farm Security Ad- 
ministration programs in American agri- 
culture. According to the author, there 
have been many defects in our agrarian 
program, but, on the whole, he appears to 
think that it has had more good points 
than bad. Substantial immediate benefits 
have resulted, but the basic dilemma (how 
to get higher prices in the face of large po- 
tential supplies and “inadequate” demands) 
still remains. The programs have been 
built for the commercially significant farm- 
ers, and “relatively little help has gone to 
the most disadvantaged rural people .. .” 
(p. 311). However, the New Deal has at 
least “recognized the problems of disad- 
vantaged farmers.” But goals (for com- 
mercial farmers) have been set too high, 
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and indiscriminate subsidies have been 
given to members of an occupation, par- 
ticularly “the farmers who do not or can- 
not produce the nationally important val- 
ues of rural life’ (p. 312). The author 
finally concludes that unless domestic de- 
mand greatly increases, millions of rural 
people must live in chronic poverty, leave 
the soil, or be subsidized by the govern- 
ment. The solution to the problem calls 
for the highest social statesmanship. While 
it is difficult to evaluate the work, it seems 
the best'so far printed on the subject. 
The new agricultural reforms in America 
and in almost all other Western countries 
are very complicated, oftentimes work at 
cross purposes, and are such a violent break 
from Adam Smithian philosophy that one 
hardly knows what analytical standards to 
use. One also finds it difficult to compre- 
hend the dozens of agencies creating hun- 
dreds of pages of administrative law and 
spending billions yearly. Furthermore, ag- 
ricultural reform has been one of the most 
popular activities of our present govern- 
ment. Criticism of farm activities, always 
against the mores, now also becomes fairly 
close to being considered antisocial. In 
general, however, it might be indicated that 
in addition to the seven and a half billion 
reported here as spent in eight years and 
the more than three billion in outstanding 
loans, a good deal of which must be doubt- 
ful, several billions not included here must 
have been used for “rural” purposes. The 
Hopkins administration had a million and 
a half nonurban families on relief on the 
average for the three years, 1933 through 
1936, Probably the Government has spent 


somewhere between ten and fifteen billion ` 


dollars on rural relief of one kind or an- 
other during this period. If, as the author 
points out, the basic problem still remains, 
one might question, if permitted to be 
frank, whether the goals of agrarian relief 
as defined largely by our commercial farm- 
er bureaucracy have been attainable at all. 

At several places the book manifests ap- 
preciation of the importance of the non- 
commercial farmer as a reservoir of those 
values which make for an enduring society. 
It does not seem to be imbued with the 
current philosophy which holds that real 
effort to solve our agricultural problem by 
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encouraging the development of an econ- 
omy which will be less dependent upon the 
vagaries of the market is defeatism. But 
it offers no constructive program in this 
direction. 

The reviewer has thought for some years 
that agrarian goals as currently defined are 
unattainable. Eventually we shall prob- 
ably be forced to adopt a policy of low 
food prices, high domestic consumption, 
real soil conservation, low costs in agri- 
culture, increased subsistence activities, 
subsidies primarily to family, subsistence 
and part-time types of farms to induce co- 
operation in a familistic and nationally 
strong American agrarianism, and some 
direct measures to keep farmers from los- 
ing their farms. After eight years and ex- 
penditure of many billions, the reviewer 
still believes he is right. American agra- 
rianism was an attempt to get high incomes 
for commercial farmers by reducing the 
supplies for the domestic and foreign con- 
sumers. The “disadvantaged” rural classes 
were more or less forced upon this com- 
mercial leadership partly through its bu- 
reaucratic jealousy and partly for political 
expediency. As late as 1938, as indicated 
by unofficial “scientific” speeches, leaders 
in the commercial bureaucracy, with the 
exception of a few humanitarians, appar- 
ently believed the mass of noncommercial 
agrarians were fot worth saving. Such 
Ricardian philosophy, mixed with the oth- 
ers overtly expressed or implied in our 
recent agrarianism, is strange indeed, but 
quite characteristic of our present period. 

CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 

Harvard University 


RAPER, ArtHur F., and Ira De A. RED. 
Sharecroppers All, Pp. x, 281. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1941. $3.00. 


In the frontispiece a family of seven 
with baby-buggy and small wagon is march- 
ing sullenly along the big, dusty road, look- 
ing for a new plantation. Then follows the 
story of Seab and Kate who exist drearily 
on a decrepit Georgia farm. These are the 
sharecroppers. More of them are white 
than black. Tenants seldom progress to- 
ward ownership but often drop down to 
the status of farm laborer. In the broad 
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belt from South Carolina around to Texas 
“three-fifths of all farmers are landless.” 
Cotton production is marching westward, 
because it takes a ton of fertilizer for ev- 
ery 2.2 bales of cotton raised in South 
Carolina, while the same ton will do for 
143 bales in Oklahoma. But this move- 
ment goes still farther, since 47 per cent 
of the large cotton farms are now located 
in California and Arizona. Ownership has 
been passing to financial institutions, which 
already in 1934 held three-tenths of the 
cotton country. The tenants move into the 
towns to sit with the other unemployed in 
front of the post office. The landlord is 
insecure. Capital necessary for the devel- 
opment of the region comes from outside 
it. The textile mills are trying to exist by 
the low wages taken by dispossessed people, 
but they too are afraid—afraid of C.I.O. 
and “agitators.” The remnants of an old 
aristocracy are in their Goetterdaemerung. 
And so the plight of the sharecropper is 
the plight of the entire South. “Sharecrop- 
pers all.” 

Considerable space is given to the Negro, 
for the time-worn habits and attitudes of 
the whites are still directed against him. 
Ku Klux and shirted bands have risen up 
again. There is a wage differential for 
the Negro, who already suffers a heavy dif- 
ferential with regard to the public services, 
particularly education. But, of course, the 
poor schooling offered him is related to the 
general poverty of the region and its 
starved tax duplicates. 

The authors are brave enough to ask 
what all this means in the light of democ- 
racy. Yet they point out, toward the end 
of the book, the existence of many move- 
ments in the South that are bringing on a 
better day—the Birmingham Conference of 
1938, the work of universities and colleges, 
organizations of women against lynching, 
various Federal agencies, including Social 
Security, Farm Security Administration, 
and National Youth Administration, and 
the Commision on Interracial Co-operation 
being a few of these. 

The book is important and should be 
read by all students of the South, of farm 
tenancy, or of the Negro. Mr. Raper is 
already known through earlier books, espe- 
cially The Tragedy of Lynching and Pref- 
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ace to Peasantry. Mr. Reid, of the faculty 
of Atlanta University, is author of The 
Urban Negro Worker in the United States 
and several other titles. 
F. G. DETWEILER 
Denison University 


LUMPKIN, KATHARINE DuPre. The South 
in Progress. Pp. 256. New York: Inter- 
national Publishers, 1940. $2.50. 


` In recent years the South has been the 
most analyzed of all the Nation’s regions, 
and books of and about the South continue 
to pour forth from the Nation’s presses. 
Any new work on the southern region must 
be of unusual quality in order to compare 
favorably with some of the works already 
done. In the reviewer’s opinion the pres- 
ent treatise falls below par as an impartial 
analytical study of the Southland. 

A glance at the chapter titles reveals the 
scope of the book. These are as follows: 
Land of Cotton, Fruits of the Sharecrop- 
ping System, Differentials in Industry, 
Livelihood, Civil Liberty, Labour [sic], 
Problems of Trade Unionism, The New 
Deal Comes South, Divisions and Issues, 
Political Ferment, and Time of Progress. 
The progressive South, according to the 
author, includes five chief components: 
(1) the fight for suffrage, (2) the struggle 
for organized labor, (3) the Southern Pol- 
icy Committee, (4) endeavors for increased 
Negro participation, and (5) the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare. Undoubt- 
edly the author addresses herself to some, 
but not to all, of the significant issues con- 
fronting and convulsing the region. In the 
reviewer’s opinion, however, it is unfor- 
tunate that she discusses these in a manner 
that is more partisan and propagandistic 
than impartial, judicious, and scientific. 

One cannot read far in the book without 
discovering a lack of knowledge of essen- 
tial facts. A few samples: “To-day rice 
has changed its locus to parts of Oklahoma 
and Texas...” (p. 17); Baton Rouge, with 
its tremendous export trade in oil and pe- 
troleum products, is omitted from the list 
of southern ports (p. 22); Virginia is men- 
tioned as a center of chemical manufacture, 
but not Baton Rouge and Lake Charles (p. 
23). Furthermore. many assertions, such 
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as one maintaining that impoverished ex- 
istence of Harlan miners and Alabama steel 
workers represents a tremendous advance 
over that of their brothers on the farms, 
and that through factory life “individual- 
istic farming folk began the lesson of acting 
together” (p. 17), are at least debatable. 

Closely related to complete omission of 
essential facts is the naive way in which 
certain statistics and causal sequences are 
handled. Thus the increased price of cot- 
ton in 1933-35 is attributed entirely to the 
A.A.A. program, with no indication of the 
role played by the devaluation of the dollar 
(p. 163); and later, p. 184, an “unprece- 
dented drop in cotton exports” is cited, 
with no indication that it might be related 
in any way to the stimulation of foreign 
production effected by restrictions on cot- 
ton production in this country. This type 
of analysis does not facilitate understand- 
ing. 

Frequently the author fails to follow 
through and state the most significant con- 
sequences of the facts adduced. Thus, she 
shows that the southern steel industry is 
northern-owned and controlled (p. 30), 
without indicating how this brings shut- 
downs of Birmingham mills with the first 
slump in production. 

With much justification the author ex- 
presses indignation at the poverty and mis- 
ery of the southern population in general 
and the sharecropper in particular. She 
finds ready at hand a villain in the land- 
lord. She has not indicated that both the 
landlord and the laborer are enslaved in 
the meshes of a vicious cultural pattern- 
the plantation. 

The author is an uncompromising cham- 
pion of the New Deal. She is slow to con- 
cede sincerity of purpose to opponents of 
any part of it, even relative to such highly 
controversial aspects as the attempted 
packing of the Supreme Court (p. 191). 

. Those who criticize social scientists for 
attempting to retain a judicial, nonpartisan, 
scientific attitude even on critical social 
issues may find much to praise in Miss 
Lumpkin’s work. Only time will determine 
the relative merit of her approach and that 
used by the more prosaic social scientist. 

T. LYNN SMITH 

Louisiana State University 
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STEUBEN, JoHN. Labor in Wartime. Pp. 
159. New York: International Publish- 
ers, 1940. $1.50. 


This is stated to be history of labor rela- 
tions during the World War of 1914-18, 
intended to be an object lesson in an im- 
minent present crisis. It is a partisan left- 
wing tract, however, the temper of which 
may be seen by its immediate reference to 
“The Wilson-Wall Street war arms,” by its 
reliance on William Z. Foster as a chief 
authority, by its reference to Gompers as 
“the rich man’s representative and war or- 
ganizer within the labor movement,” and 
by its naming of Sidney Hillman as assum- 
ing the role of Gompers in the present situ- 
ation. Its self-assurance and one-sidedness 
about international issues, and its failure 
‘to maintain balance in the use and inter- 
pretation of labor events, nullify the val- 
ues of passages which would have made 
lively material in an objective account. 
The book will have no place in authorita- 
tive studies. 

HERMAN FELDMAN 

College of the City of New York 


McPHERSON, WILLIAM Heston. Labor 
Relations in the Automobile Industry. 
Pp. xi, 173. Washington: The Brookings 
Institution, 1940, $1.50. 


In the eight years since the beginning of 
the New Deal, bona fide unionism has come 
to be an accepted major part of labor-rela- 
tions systems in numerous important in- 
dustries that before 1933 had been mainly 
or entirely non-union. The managements 
of many companies in these industries have 
come to deal with unions in good faith— 
have devoted themselves to living with 
rather than to fighting unions. 

It therefore being no longer not quite 
nice to write and talk and do research 
about unions in a friendly, matter-of-fact 
way, the Brookings Institution has spon- 
sored and published the results of an intro- 
duction to a study of union-management 
relations in the automobile industry. Credit 
is due the Institution for having selected 
for the survey the most interesting and 
important of the newly unionized indus- 
tries. 

The author has produced a good, com- 
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prehensive sketch. He describes the nature 
of the industry (which includes the assem- 
bly companies, the parts and equipment 
manufacturers, the body companies, and 
the tool and die companies) and of the 
employers and their associations. Then he 
describes the nature and development of 
the several unions. (He fails, however, to 
tell adequately about the make-up of the 
work-force in the industry.) Against this 
background he pictures the struggle for 
status, the problems connected with the 
negotiation of new collective agreements, 
and the problems connected with the inter- 
pretation and observance of existing agree- 
ments, including such matters as procedure 
of grievance settlement; wildcat strikes and 
slowdowns; selection, promotion, layoff, re- 
call, retirement, and discharge; unionism 
and technology; and an analysis of atti- 
tudes and responsibility on both sides. 

From the standpoint of the serious stu- 
dent of forces making for labor peace and 
forces producing labor conflict, the last 
chapter of the book is at once the best and 
the worst. It is the best chapter because 
it does summarize some of the basic issues 
that must be met before management and 
labor can get together with mutual trust 
and good will to solve problems of common 
concern. It is the worst chapter in that it 
fails to delve deeply enough into the basic 
issues. The material in this chapter con- 
firms the reluctant impression which was 
growing as one proceeded through the 
book’s pages, that somehow the research 
did not get the real feel of the issues, did 
not really understand the nature and moti- 
vation of executives, workers, and union 
officials. This is a great pity, because noth- 
ing in labor research is more needed today 
than an ability to get to the heart of 
problems. 

This reviewer has no wish to be harsh, 
especially to an author of such competence. 
But it does seem—in these days when one 
of the major reasons why dictatorships rise 
and democracies are in peril is lack of la- 
bor peace and internal unity—that a re- 
search organization has not fulfilled its 
obligations if it fails to probe deeply for 
the factors which make for labor peace 
and for the forces which produce industrial 
disunity. In these times all labor research 
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should strive to have administrative signifi- 
cance for government, union, and business 
policy. 
CARROLL R. DAUGHERTY 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


Pamrs, Wisur C. Adventuring for 
Democracy. Pp. 396. New York: So- 
cial Unit Press, 1940. $3.00. 


In this book the author makes an elo- 
quent plea for the trial of a plan of social 
organization which he believes can bring 
about in this country a democracy that will 
work efficiently. Discussing the collapse of 
the democracies throughout the world and 
the fate that has befallen so many free peo- 
ples, he says that it is inconceivable that 
the people of the United States should 
abandon their traditional rights and lose 
their voice in shaping the policies of their 
government. He argues that the personal 
participation of every citizen is possible in 
spite of the complexity of our present so- 
ciety. As a means to this end he proposes 
a cellular plan of neighborhood organiza- 
tion, one of the features of which is the 
provision for a close working relationship 
between the people themselves and their 
experts, so that on the one hand the people 
are in a position to check on their experts 
quickly and effectively, and on the other 
hand the experts are able to teach the peo- 
ple how to make the fullest use of their 
skills. 

The scheme of social organization pro- 
posed has already received some prelim- 
inary tests which are described in full de- 
tail in the book, together with a record of 
failures as well as of successes, and an 
analysis of the defects in each of the ex- 
periments so far undertaken. The Cincin- 
nati Social Unit is probably the best known 
of these experiments. 

Many students of community organiza- 
tion have ranked the Cincinnati Social Unit 
demonstration as one of the most interest- 
ing schemes for securing democratic par- 
ticipation that has yet been tried. J. F. 
Steiner devotes a chapter in his text on 
Community Organization to a description 
of it. Other social scientists have studied 
it. All have felt that further demonstra- 
tion of the plan was necessary before it 
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could be properly evaluated. More than 
one student has asked why: Phillips made 
no further attempt to demonstrate that his 
plan would work. 

At the end of his book, Phillips an- 
nounces that a new organization known as 
the Social Union came into being in March 
1940 and that it is now at work on a 1940 
model of the old social unit plan. Stu- 
dents of community organization will watch 
this demonstratién with interest. 

Those interested in the field of commu- 
nity organization will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to read this book. It gives for the 
first time a documented record of the in- 
side story of the series of events which 
brought the Cincinnati Social Unit experi- 
ment to a close. It contains also a full ex- 
position of the author’s social and political 
philosophy. It is, in addition, the story of 
a man and his wife who for thirty years 
have struggled to perfect an idea which 
they believe will bring about a better state 
of society. Says Phillips: “Social engi- 
neering is a vital technique. And social 
planning based on sound social theory and 
experimentation, directed by sound engi- 
neering principles, is a grim necessity in a 
nation where millions are unemployed, and 
starvation wails in the midst of plenty.” 

Lucy J. CHAMBERLAIN 

New York University 


Hawkins, Everett D. Dismissal Com- 
pensation. Pp. xviii, 390. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1940. $4.00. 


Mr. Hawkins has been studying dismissal . 
compensation schemes intensively for a 
number of years. This book, which is the 
result of his painstaking research and trav- 
els, is the most comprehensive publication 
so far issued on the subject. P: 

Of particular significance is the analysis 
of dismissal compensation plans introduced 
by American concerns. Before any unem- 
ployment insurance laws had been passed 
in the United States, several hundred firms 
had voluntarily paid compensation to dis- 
missed employees. Even today, when all 
states have enacted unemployment com- 
pensation laws, companies are still devising 
new schemes to assist displaced workers. 
This is ample proof that many concerns 
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recognize that a satisfactory employee has 
a growing equity in his job. 

Mr. Hawkins has estimated that before 
January 1, 1940 over five hundred com- 
panies had paid dismissal compensation. at 
one time or another. Many, however, of- 
fered little more than wages in lieu of no- 
tice, while others were merely informal ar- 
rangements or had been created to meet a 
particular situation. In all, one hundred 
and one voluntary dismissal wage plans are 
analyzed in this book. 

Some of the more important conclusions 
reached by Mr. Hawkins regarding dis- 
missal compensation plans adopted by 
American industry are: (1) Only large 
firms with relatively low wage costs and 
little price competition can afford to pay 
this compensation in addition to social se- 
curity taxes. (2) As social security laws 
become stabilized, an increasing number of 
companies may arrange dismissal payments 
to supplement unemployment insurance 
and to assist older employees before they 
become eligible for old-age insurance. (3) 
Organizations not covered by unemploy- 
ment compensation will face greater em- 
ployee pressure for some protection. (4) 
With the increasing strength of unionism, 
some of these company plans may become 
parts of collective agreements. (5) The 
adoption of formal plans integrated with 
social insurance and company policies for 
employee security will undoubtedly require 
more careful financing by the use of re- 
serves, funds, or reinsurance, rather than 
by paying compensation out of current 
receipts. 

Although the major emphasis of this 
book is upon the voluntary plans of Amer- 
ican industry, trade union plans and volun- 
tary employer plans in foreign countries 
are adequately covered in separate chap- 
ters. The publication is outstanding in its 
comprehensive treatment of foreign legis- 
lation governing dismissal compensation. 

Each chapter of the book contains a 
helpful summarization which evaluates the 
results, the limitations, and the trends. 
The final chapter summarizes and compares 
the various types of dismissal compensation 
plans. Of special interest, in view of the 
probable postwar depression, is the section 
in which Mr. Hawkins discusses the value 
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of a dismissal compensation program when 
employment recedes from a wartime peak. 
F. BEATRICE BROWER 
The Conference Board 


Dawson, MARSHALL. Problems of Work- 
men’s Compensation Administration in 
the United States and Canada. Pp. 229. 
Washington: U. S. Dept. of Labor, 1940. 


This outstanding study should find wid- 
est publicity. It is almost without rival in 
its objectivity, clearness, and all-embracing 
disposition. The author, like an ingenious 
painter, offers sun and shadow of the highly 
complicated subject. At the same time, he 
proves to be well acquainted with the his- 
torical, sociological, political, legal, and 
financial aspects of the “variety of the pat- 
terns followed by the individual states” in 
regard to the oldest kind of social insurance 
in the United States. In 1908 the first 
compensation law (comprehending the Fed- 
eral Government’s public employees only) 
became effective. At present there are not 
fewer than fifty-three different compensa- 
tion laws in this country, plus nine laws in 
Canada. Only Mississippi lacks such legis- 
lation. The sixty-two laws cover more than 
eight hundred pages, and there is never a 
standstill in the legislation, so that a new 
edition of the digest is needed every two 
years. Thirty years of experience are prov- 
ing that out of what the sponsors of the 
first act had hoped, “to the present day re- 
mains a challenging summary of the prob- 
lems of compensation law and administra- 
tion that are not yet completely solved.” 

Out of an estimated number of 42,500,- 
000 workers (at the end of 1938), about 
17,000,000, or 40 per cent, would be cov- 
ered by workmen’s compensation. How- 
ever, because of the “disinclination of most 
states to be guided by the experience de- 
veloped under the laws of other states,” 
there is widest variety in types of law, 
insurance institutions, risks and persons 
covered, benefit payments, medical aid, 
claims procedure, allied services, methods 
of financing, co-operation with rehabilita- 
tion agencies, and so forth. “No type has 
proved altogether satisfactory.” 

However, this excellent guide through all 
parts of the “laboratory of one form of 
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social insurance,” fortunately not a mosaic 
of divergent studies by a group of writers, 
will be most useful also to all concerned 
in regard to problems of the other forms of 
social insurance, whether administered by 
private companies or by state funds. The 
book, first of all devoted to fact finding, is 
an ideal instruction to employees in the 
service of social insurance. 
f ALFRED MANES 
Indiana University 


FÉRAUD, Lucien. Actuarial Technique and 
Financial Organisation of Social Insur- 
ance, Pp. vii, 568. Washington: Inter- 
national Labor Office, 1940. Paper- 
bound: $4.00; Clothbound: $5.00. 


This really remarkable compilation of the 
actuarial-financial history and character- 
istics of the social insurance schemes of six 
leading European countries covering old 
age, invalidity, and death, for once at least 
deserves the hackneyed phrase: it is a mine 
of information. The volume is devoted 
principally to a series of extended techni- 
cal monographs, one each for Belgium, the 
former Czechoslovakia and France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and Italy, each of 
which traces developments from the orig- 
inal calculations to those of the year of 
most recent reporting. The mass of mate- 
rials gathered from a thousand monographs 
against the perspective of a half-century 
makes this work one only to be described 
as unique. 

For others than social insurance actu- 
aries and statisticians—of whom we shall 
have an ever increasing number—the prin- 
cipal value and interest of the volume lie 
in the extremely well planned and organ- 
ized introduction of forty-five pages. Here 
is presented a compact survey of the prin- 
ciples that underlie the actuarial-financial 
features of the social insurances, including 
the demographic. Naturally, the point of 
view is that of the specialist, but on the 
whole it is well balanced and shows a rather 
realistic appreciation of the fact that, while 
actuaries are useful persons indeed, in the 
last analysis they do not make or unmake 
social insurance systems. At most they 
provide technical information and advice, 
“leaving it to the lawgiver to choose which 
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he prefers” (p. 36). There is an admirable 
statement of the reasons for the necessarily 
tentative nature of all actuarial computa- 
tions in the field of social risk—a statement 
that, in view of our muddle over old-age 
and survivors’ insurance financing, would 
bear wider circulation in this country. The 
yearning of the mathematician for the nor- 
mal, his unending search for equilibrium, 
obtrudes sometimes, but it is immediately 
followed by the realistic conclusion that “a 
social insurance scheme cannot remain un- 
changed in the midst of the variations that 
economic and social conditions undergo. 
It therefore has periodically to be re- 
formed” (p. 23). 
C. A. KULP 
University of Pennsylvania 


BONBRIGHT, JAMES C. Public Utilities 
and the National Power Policies. Pp. 
viii, 82. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. $1.25. 


Only one who knows a lot about utilities 
could tell as much about them in such a 
compact little volume. The author ex- 
hibits in this snappy analysis the ripe fruit 
of many years of close contact with his 
subject, both as a theoretical economist 
and as one who has taken an intimate and 
responsible part in the development of pub- 
lic relations and control of public utilities. 

Emphasis is placed on the privileges en- 
joyed by our public utilities and the cor- 
responding obligations to the public in- 
curred by acceptance of these privileges. 
The naturally monopolistic character of 
public service industries is advanced as the 
leading reason for the equity inherent in 
public control: The author finds that regu- 
lation is imposed to protect consumers in 
the matter of rates but also to protect the 
investor’s interest. 

The effect on rate regulation of the “fair 
value” principle established by the Supreme 
Court of the United States is deemed per- 
nicious by the author from the point of 
view of the public, and he expresses the 
idea that greater flexibility which would 
permit reward for exceptional management 
would lead to better results. The succes- 
sive reduction of rates held by the utilities 
as demonstrating their liberality and con- 
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tribution to public welfare is held to be 
mythical and a phenomenon naturally at- 
tending the improvement of machinery and 
facilities and the lowering of costs in a 
rapidly developing art. 

The smug assertion, so commonly made 
by utility executives, that electric bills are 
a very small part of a household budget is 
alluded to. What if a news vendor should 
attempt to make a public utility executive 
pay two cents for a one-cent newspaper on 
the plea that, at most, it is a very small 
part of the purchaser’s annual expendi- 
tures? 

No clearer picture has been presented 
by any writer, of the abuses of public in- 
terest which were practiced by the more 
censurable holding companies prior to the 
advent of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

President Roosevelts interest in power 
problems is traced from its origin, when 
he was Governor of New York. The au- 
thor holds that experience both in this 
country and elsewhere indicates that under 
proper conditions private and public plants 
can coexist in tolerable harmony and in 
wholesome rivalry. 

The growing uneasiness in the minds of 
those who fear encroachment of Federal 
regulatory agencies in the field now occu- 
pied by state commissions is held to be 
well founded in view of the difficulties of 
finding an effective means of control of 
interstate utility affairs. 

While the author feels that “fair value” 
is a wholly undesiraþle basis upon which 
to establish electrical supply rates, he says 
a word of caution as to “prudent invest- 
ment,” and advocates a more flexible posi- 
tion which will leave freedom for experi- 
ments with different types of rate control 
under varying conditions. 

In concluding, the author concisely states 
that his principal object has been to do 
just two things: first, to show why state 
regulation came into such disrepute; and, 
second, to review the efforts of the present 
Federal Administration to meet the situa- 
tion in part by fortifying regulation and 
in part by encouraging experiments in pub- 
lic ownership. He has accomplished this 
task with rare penetration, judgment, and 
sympathetic comprehension. 
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Bonbright on utilities is once more 
proved to be a safe bet. 
Morris LLEWELLYN COOKE 
Washington, D. C. 


Kosse, HERMAN. Housing and Regional 
Planning. Pp. 233. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1941. $3.00. 


The sweeping title of this slender vol- 
ume is deceptive, since it is concerned only 
with New York City and its environment. 
But beyond this spatial limitation it knows 
no bounds. It provides a complete speci- 
fication for the rearrangement and rede- 
velopment of the metropolitan area, in- 
cluding a draft of the enabling legislation, 
guides to its administration and the selec- 
tion of administrative personnel, provisions 
for zoning and building codes, instructions 
on town and neighborhood planning, traffic 
planning, house planning, garden planning, 
and park planning, and dissertations on eco- 
nomics and finance. These last, to be sure, 
do not require much space. 

The book proposes traffic sorters that 
make some of Bob Moses’ early highway 
gyrations look almost sane. It has novel 
ideas about raising ducks and chickens in 
fifty-foot back yards. It offers you a sea- 
side or mountain cabin in addition to a 
house in town. It tells you how to plant 
and prune, how to drain marshes, how to 
shape your roof, build your garden wall, 
and make your front door different from 
your neighbor’s, and many other helpful 
things. It also has lots of pictures. 

After establishing a Regional Authority 
to control the general shake-up, and re- 
zoning the whole area in a breath-taking 
though not wholly irrational manner, the 
proposed program calls for the building by 
the Authority of 100,000 houses annually 
for low-income families (under $40 a week) 
and 50,000 houses annually for well-to-do 
families (over $40 a week) for twenty 
years. 

This will not bankrupt the community, 
because public housing is as desirable as 
public education. Moreover, the profit on 
the rental of the houses for the well-to-do 
will help to make up the deficit on the 
houses for the low-income families. The 
remainder of the deficit will be made up 
by the Federal Government until such time 
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as the necessity for subsidy shall have been 
eliminated by increased economies in plan- 
ning and engineering. In order to achieve 
this happy result, technological improve- 
ment presumably is to be made at a rate 
so accelerated during the twenty-year pe- 
riod that the savings on the last houses will 
counterbalance the costs of inexperience 
and experiment on the first ones built. 

A notion of the author’s economic rea- 
soning may be gained from the following, 
taken from the discussion of summer cab- 
ins: “The rents of these cabins will obvi- 
ously be very small, so that families could 
save considerably by giving up their city 
apartments for six months in the year and 
moving into a cabin (or two neighboring 
cabins). If many families could do this 
the effect would doubtless be to keep rents 
down on the city apartments. If nearly 
everybody moved out in summer, landlords 
might find it necessary to offer concessions 
in the form of six-month winter leases, and 
if the cabins were available in winter, these 
leases in the city would have to be mod- 
erate.” This undoubtedly explains the low 
cost of six-months leases in Miami. 

There is no index, but it probably doesn’t 
matter. 

Mites L. CoLEAN 

New York, N. Y. 


EBENSTEIN, WILLIAM. The Law of Public 
Housing. Pp. ix, 150. Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1940. $1.75. 


Public housing in America has only re- 
cently become a recognized governmental 
activity. Its place in public law has been 
subject to much disputation. In describ- 
ing the questions that have been raised in 
legal policy and in interpreting the direc- 
tion in which public housing law is develop- 
ing, William Ebenstein, the author of The 
Law of Public Housing has made a needed, 
timely, and worth-while contribution to the 
rapidly expanding volume of literature on 
public housing. As the author points out 
in the preface to the volume, “the prospect 
is that this new frontier [the law of public 
housing] of legal expansion will become a 
respectable and respected settlement in the 
world of public law.” 

The discussion of Federal and state law 
is preceded by chapters briefly describing 
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the elements of the housing problem and 
the activities of governmental agencies par- 
ticipating in public housing. Following the 
discussion of the law relating to public 
housing is a chapter on experiences and 
problems of other nations in developing 
public housing. These chapters form a 
useful background for the chapters on the 
law of housing. 

The author is to be commended for his 
judgment in selection of source materials 
in these survey chapters. On a few occa- 
sions, however, there is a tendency in these 
chapters toward a too broad, if not inaccu- 
rate, interpretation of economic factors in 
the housing market. One wonders if he 
meant to say, as he does on page 3, that 
“all over the world there is a tendency for 
the rents of smaller houses to rise as the 
dwellings grow older, in fact to rise even 
faster than the value of the houses falls 
through depreciation.” On the same page 
he states that “the disproportion between 
income and rent bill is more marked here 
than elsewhere.” Unless the author in- 
tended to describe these relationships as a 
depression phenomenon, there is serious 
doubt as to the validity of these statements. 

The real contribution of the volume lies 
in the interpretation of the trend of the 
law. Here an excellent job has been done. 
The book should be read by every student 
of housing and public administration. 

D. T. ROWLANDS 

University of Pennsylvania 


Corean, Mires L. Housing for Defense. 
Pp. xxii, 198. New York: The Twenti- 
eth Century Fund, 1940. $1.50. 


This book should be studied as well- 
documented special pleading on behalf of 
private-enterprise housing. Since there is 
danger of its being accepted as an objective 
survey arriving at conclusions on the basis 
of assembled facts, it is important to call 
attention to the reversal of that sequence. 
This is stated in all frankness by Evans 
Clark, executive director of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, in his Foreword, as follows: 
“The report is based upon the assumption 
that private interests must play the major 
role in meeting the problem of defense 
housing and that the Government itself 
should directly engage in construction only 
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when private action is inadequate to cope 
with the situation.” 

In March 1940 the trustees of the Fund 
selected housing as a subject for survey, 
and appointed a special Housing Commit- 
tee and a fact-finding staff. Before work 
got under way, world events plunged the 
United States into “a tremendous program 
of National defense,” certain to involve 
large shifts of industrial population and 
acute housing problems. The original 
housing study was accordingly postponed 
while factual material bearing on defense 
housing was rapidly assembled and ana- 
lyzed by the staff. The committee added 
twenty pages of Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations, and the whole was published 
in mid-autumn. 

Facts assembled show the frightful over- 
crowding, the scandalous rent increases, the 
fantastic labor turnover, and the resulting 
slow-down of production during our World 
War experience. They show that govern- 
ment housing was a year late in starting 
because Congress was a year late in author- 
izing it. They show that after it was per- 
mitted to start, it proceeded promptly and 
efficiently. Yet the fairly obvious infer- 
ence that government housing should have 
been started sooner is not drawn. In view 
of the basic assumption cited by Mr. Clark, 
it could not be. 

The British experience in war industry 
housing from 1914 to 1918 is ignored. It 
was government-handled from the start and 
very successful. The British avoided our 
horrors of overcrowding and profiteering, 
and consequently our labor turnover and 
slow-down. 

The philosophy of the Housing Commit- 
tee is perfectly indicated by its statement 
on page 142: “The Committee has kept in 
mind the purpose underlying our decision 
to arm—the defense of our institutions. It 
has sought to find methods that would 
avoid the necessity of abandoning these 
institutions in the process of attempting to 
preserve them.” | EpitH ELMER Woop 

New York, N. Y. 


Peet, Roy V. and Josera S. ROUCEK 
(Eds.). Introduction to Politics. Pp. 
xvi, 587. New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Co., 1941. $3.75. 
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This is an introductory textbook for col- 
lege students in the field of politics. It is 
really a symposium to which twenty-three 
college and university teachers, besides the 
editors, have contributed one or more chap- 
ters. It therefore represents quite an un- 
dertaking from an editorial standpoint, one 
that most writers would hesitate to at- 
tempt. 

The general effect of the twenty-seven 
chapters composing the volume is that of 
a series of essays on the broad subject of 
politics. As may be expected, these chap- 
ters are uneven in value and widely differ- 
ent in style and presentation. Some of 
them ripple along and are as limpid as 
mountain streams, while others are almost 
as sluggish and brackish as the waters of 
southern bayous. Here and there are chap- 
ters which present excellent essays on the 
subject matter discussed; but when consid- 
ered as an orderly treatment of the theme 
as a whole, the chapters are often discon- 
nected, sometimes overlapping, and fre- 
quently fail to cover topics which would 
seem appropriate to a well-rounded discus- 
sion of politics, 

In an effort to put the chapters together 
with some semblance of a coherent plan, 
the editors have devised a scheme of sec- 
tions which they explain in the preface. 
Following an introduction on “The Essence 
of Politics,’ Section One deals with the 
scope and methods of politics, emphasizing 
folklore, symbols, attitudes, opinions, and 
ideologies. At the end of this section is 
a chapter by one of the editors, entitled 
“Politics: What Is It?” in which he asserts 
(p. 108) that “politics intersects political 
science on a horizontal plane,” although 
“it does not reach vertically so high into 
the clouds of political speculation nor so 
deep into the labyrinths of law and admin- 
istration, but its quest for knowledge ex- 
tends far afield into all the cognate sciences 
that offer explanations of human limita- 
tions, human needs, and human conduct.” 
Alas, the poor college student, who must 
try to unravel these mixed figures! 

Section Two treats the forms and sources 
of political power, discussing peoples, na- 
tions, states, minorities, areas of govern- 
ment, political boundaries, types and sys- 
tems of government, citizenry, and leader- 
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ship. Section Three outlines political tech- 
niques and procedures, Jt has chapters 
on parliamentary government, elections, 
representation, constitutions, law, admin- 
istration, and bureaucracy. Section Four 
assumes that the chief functions of gov- 
ernment are regulation and service, but the 
discussion in its four chapters hardly bears 
out the assumption. One chapter, in par- 
ticular, presents a grand mixture of eco- 
nomics in which one finds a little of every- 
thing from Adam Smith to the New Deal, 
generously sprinkled with Soviet and Nazi 
condiments. The last section is called 
“The Future of Politics.” It includes chap- 
ters on trends in local government, interna- 
tional law (for the time being, largely dis- 
carded), trends in modern politics (assum- 
ing anyone can guess what they are in the 
midst of a world crisis), and politics and 
education (perhaps more appropriately pol- 
itics ¿n education). 

For the student who finds himself mean- 
dering in a maze of terminology while plod- 
ding his weary way through this volume, 
a generous glossary has been added at the 
end of the book. 

A. E. Buck 

Institute of Public Administration, 

New York City 


Gaus, JoHN M., and Leon O. Wotcort. 
Public Administration and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Pp. 
xii, 534. Chicago: Public Administration 
Service, 1940. $4.50. 


Once in a long while a book is published 
which nears a maximum of functional serv- 
iceability in its field. This is such a book. 
It undertakes to present an analysis of a 
great administrative department in the Fed- 
eral Government in such a way that the ele- 
ments of organic unity in that department 
will be revealed, the roots of its pattern of 
activities displayed, and the relations which 
integrate it with the government as a whole 
and the economy generally articulated. It 
has been a herculean task, as anyone who 
reads the volume will promptly realize. 

Weaving the pattern of institutional ac- 
tivity whcih is now the Department of Ag- 
riculture required tracing the adaptation of 
government to the growing needs and de- 
mands of agriculture as a system of agron- 
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omy, as a problem in agricultural eco- 
nomics and domestic and world trade, as 
a congeries of rural communities sprawling 
the length and breadth of the land. Dy- 
namic factors in this evolution were the 
needs growing out of malpractice in land 
use, the end of free land, the advance of 
science in the fields of botany and biology 
with accompanying technological advance 
in agriculture itself, the demands of articu- 
late farm groups, the energetic leadership 
of farseeing civil servants, and the general 
philosophical complex which thought of 
rural life as spiritually noble and economi- 
cally mean. 

The Department is a resultant of these 
and other forces. Organizationally and as 
an idea, it has come to center around a core 
of activities which serve to give unity and 
coherence to its administration. In the 
multitude of diverse specific activities 
which the Department carries on, certain 
broad interrelated groups may be discerned. 
These are the facilitation of agricultural 
production, the planning and control of 
land use, the organization and regulation of 
marketing and distribution, the develop- 
ment and management of credit facilities, 
the study of rural life and communities, 
and the adaptation of Department activities 
to the needs and desirable values thus re- 
vealed. 

Part I deals with “The Evolution of the 
Department of Agriculture,” and Part II 
with “Substantive Activities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture.” All through 
these two approaches to the analysis of the 
Department, the authors carry their basic 
frame of reference—the character of ad- 
ministrative organization and procedure in 
relation to formative forces on the one side 
and substantive activities on the other. 
The net result is a deep sense of growth, 
of institutional evolution, of a dynamic 
web of interrelated activities tied together 
functionally and geographically by organ- 
izational structure, patterns of procedure, 
and personal and professional ties. 

In spite of this definite core of institu- 
tional unity, the problems of integration 
and co-ordination are large, difficult, and 
ever present. The efforts to solve them are 
continuous; the Department tends to be in 
a perpetual state of reorganization. As a 
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result of this constant struggle at self- 
appraisal and more effective adaptation to 
task, the Department of Agriculture is one 
of the foremost governmental agencies in 
the United States in its development of 
devices for coping with the problems of 
organization, management, decentralized 
service, centralized co-ordination, substan- 
tive and administrative planning, profes- 
sionalization of personnel, and control of 
financial policies and procedures. In Part 
III (“The Resulting Department of Agri- 
culture”), the authors essay a statement of 
the function of the Department as a whole, 
analyze its staff and auxiliary agencies and 
their relations with line agencies, and call 
attention to current and urgent problems 
which it faces. 

In appendices, Mr. Verne B. Lewis pre- 
sents a chapter on “Budgetary Administra- 
tion in the Department of Agriculture,” 
and the authors provide illustrative docu- 
ments on organization, staff, and auxiliary 
services, standards, and so forth. 

In short, no student of public administra- 
tion can afford not to read this book. It 
will profit him as to both content and 
method. Likewise, it is required reading 
for anyone interested in agriculture or in 
the Federal Government. It is a first-rate 
piece of work, of which the authors and 
the Committee on Public Administration of 
the Social Science Research Council may 
well be proud. 

HARVEY PINNEY 

New York University 


Dictionary of American History (James 
Truslow Adams, Editor in Chief, and R. 
V. Coleman, Managing Editor). 5 vols. 
and Index vol. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1940. $60. 


This monumental five-volume reference 
work contains 6,425 separate contributions 
by more than a thousand historians and 
other specialists. The articles, varying in 
length from fifty to five thousand words, 
are alphabetized under natural captions in 
2,333 double-column pages. The first vol- 
ume begins with the A.B. Plot against Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Crawford; Volume 
Five concludes with the founding of the 
Zwaanendael Colony on Delaware Bay. A 
handy 258-page index volume gives refer- 
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ences to additional materials scattered 
throughout the five content volumes. 

The Dictionary of American History 
covers every conceivable phase of the con- 
stitutional, economic, political, religious, 
and social life of the American people: 
agriculture and industry, transportation 
and communication, science and invention, 
hospitals and medicine, local and regional 
history, Indian tribes and Indian ‘treaties, 
wars, strikes, and duels, communism and 
nudism, amusements, music, art, drama, 
cartoons, and dime novels, to mention a 
few. Moreover, these subjects are treated 
from many angles. Thus, in addition to 
separate articles on aviation and balloons, 
special contributions may be consulted on 
air mail, international air navigation agree- 
ments, air photography, airplane disasters, 
airplane races, airports, and airways. 

A noteworthy feature of the Dictionary 
is the large number of scholars enlisted in 
the four-year project. Expert historians 
were chosen to define their special fields. 
Joseph Schafer writes about agriculture, 
while James G. Randall discusses the Civil 
War and Reconstruction. The name of 
Samuel Flagg Bemis looms among the nu- 
merous able contributors on American di- 
plomacy and foreign affairs. Four dozen 
experts were mobilized to write the histo- 
ries of the forty-eight states. Specialists 
outside the historical profession were not 
overlooked: Surgeon General Thomas Par- 
ran contributed the article on public health, 
General Pershing wrote about the American 
Expeditionary Force, and Dr. A. E. Mor- 
gan submitted an account of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Douglas C. McMurtrie 
was selected to write the history of Ameri- 
can newspapers. The indefatigable Mc- 
Murtrie concluded his article with a list of 
the first newspapers printed in the forty- 
elght states. Each article bears the name 
of the contributor and includes a brief 
bibliography. 

The broad scope of the Dictionary of 
American History is demonstrated by the 
fact that it tells the origin and meaning of 
anything from “Fifty-Four Forty or Fight” 
to “Root, Hog or Die,” or from the ex- 
pression “In God We Trust” to “Not 
Worth a Continental.” It defines a 
“Honkey-Donk” [Honky-tonk?] girl as 
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readily as it explains a “Hoosier.” It dis- 
cusses the “Square Deal” of “Teddy” 
Roosevelt and the “New Deal” of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Its up-to-date character is 
revealed by its inclusion of such topics as 
the “Bonus Army” of 1932, the campaigns 
of 1932 and 1936, the Lima Conference of 
1938, and the Hatch Act of August 2, 1939. 
The Dictionary of American History was 
a natural sequel to the Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography which appeared in twenty 
volumes and an index between 1928 and 
1937. Just as the latter invited comparison 
with Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography, so the former may be compared 
with Harper’s ten-volume Encyclopedia of 
United States History which was ushered 
in with the twentieth century. The older 
set was profusely illustrated with maps and 
cuts, and leaned heavily on documents, 
long essays, and biographies. The Diction- 
ary of American History has none of these 
features. Thus, Harper’s Encyclopedia has 
fifteen biographies wedged between the 
A.B. Plot and the Abenaki Indians, but 
presents no other material. The Diction- 
ary of American History, on the other 
hand, has Dana Munro’s article on the 
A.B.C. Conference and makes a cross ref- 
erence to the A.E.F. and the Abbot Down- 
ing [Concord] Coach. While two of these 
incidents occurred subsequent to the ap- 
pearance of Harper’s Encyclopedia, that 
work would probably have discussed the 
A.E.F. under the general subject of the 
World War rather than treat it separately. 
The Concord Coach was not mentioned at 
all. Although Woodrow Wilson declared 
in his preface to Harper’s Encyclopedia 
that the study of American history had 
“changed its whole tone and aspect within 
a generation,” his statement would have 
applied more truly to the technique and 
craftsmanship displayed in the Dictionary 
of American History forty years later. 
The Dictionary of American History 
fills a real need for students of American 
history. One might lament the absence of 
pictures and maps, question the wisdom of 
certain allotments of space, or even carp at 
the few minor errors of fact or typography 
that have crept into the work. These are 
of small moment, however, compared with 
the terse but readable style, the commend- 
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able objectivity and scientific approach, and 
the all-embracing scope of the content mat- 
ter. The volumes, well printed and bound, 
form a “must” reference work for libraries 
and an invaluable tool for teachers and 
writers in the field of history and the social 
sciences. 
WILLIAM J. PETERSEN 
State Historical Society of Iowa 


Anprews, Wayne. The Vanderbilt Leg- 
end. Pp. x, 454. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1941. $3.50. 


Nothing is more difficult than to create 
interest in the history of a man or a fam- 
ily whose sole claim to fame rests on 
money. It is the root of boredom, as well 
as evil; and there is little permanent al- 
lure to those whose lives are spent either 
in acquiring or spending it. This is the 
basic weakness of Wayne Andrews’ saga of 
the Vanderbilt clan. 

The founder of the tribe, the original ' 
Cornelius, was a full-blooded, arresting fig- 
ure, who embellished his avarice with a 
sprightly arabesque; but unfortunately his 
full flavor has eluded the biographer. The 
Commodore’s picturesqueness, which sprang 
from a raffish zest for accumulation for its 
own sake, has been dissipated in the sordid 
details of the transactions whereby it ex- 
pressed itself. He was a far more engaging 
figure than you would expect from the na- 
ture of his business, a fact which Andrews 
does not make clear. 

The author has missed another opportu- 
nity in keeping the Commodore’s scape- 
grace son “Corneel? so generally in the 
background. He was a picaresque rascal, 
a cadger, a schemer, a man of desperate 
expedients and windy promises, shielded by 
a loving, genteel wife who was forever 
violating her principles for his sake. He 
could have been made an interesting if not 
an amiable figure, had Mr. Andrews cared 
to create it. The files of the men whom he 
fleeced (especially Horace Greeley) hold a 
wealth of material which remains unex- 
plored. 

The author’s most successful depiction 
is Wiliam Henry, the son to whom the 
Commodore left the bulk of his fortune, 
and who more than doubled it in eight 
years. The portrait of this typical second- 
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generation grandee, more concerned with 
conserving than with increasing, yet with 
a shrewdness so keen that increases came 
as a sort of reflex—this has been capably 
done. We get a fine sense of the true 
trustee spirit, heroic when confronted by a 
balance sheet, ready for retreat when con- 
fronted by a man, which characterized 
this wealthiest of all the Vanderbilts. 

The rest of the tribe are a shadowy, 
sterile lot, whom no biographer could pos- 
sibly bring to life. The blight which in- 
evitably attaches to the efforts to spend 
large sums at a rate roughly corresponding 
to the speed with which they accumulate, 
rests on all of them. Contemporary indig- 
nation (of the sour-grapes variety, it is 
true) aroused by the newspaper accounts 
of their yachts, their palatial homes, their 
extravagant parties, has now frittered away, 
to be replaced by nothing more impressive 
than a yawn. The Vanderbilts illustrate 
again the bitter truth that, if the main rea- 
son men strive to grow rich is to make 
their families secure and happy, their very 
purpose is a confession of futility. 

ALPHONSE B, MILLER 

Philadelphia 


Davipson, Purtip. Propaganda and the 
American Revolution, 1763-1783. Pp. 
xvi, 460. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1941. $4.00. 


A thoughtful study of political propa- 
ganda is almost inevitably a study of real- 
politika story of political activities with 
the whitewash removed. This account of 
the American Revolutionary propaganda re- 
veals this most clearly. Most of the lead- 
ers of the Revolution, with the notable ex- 
ception of Mr. Washington, apparently 
took part in the endeavors to shape the 
thinking of the public. All the familiar 
names are here-—-Samuel Adams, James 
Otis, Thomas Paine, Patrick Henry, James 
Warren. Their educational activities were 
numerous and were an integral part of 
their immediate political needs. The mys- 
tic idealism which is supposed to have gov- 
erned the actions of all these people is en- 
countered only occasionally. 

People from all walks of life are to be 
found in the group engaged in selling the 
Revolution to the colonists. Politicians 
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and newspapermen, preachers and mer- 
chants, lawyers and teachers—all were to 
be found carrying on the familiar activities 
of the modern propagandist. The college 
presidents were also on hand. The presi- 
dents of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton 
were some of the most vocal leaders of the 
war party. At times there was even co- 
operation between proletarians and bour- 
geois political leaders. Certainly Thomas 
Paine, whom Theodore Roosevelt called 
“that dirty little anarchist,” was not ordi- 
narily to be found fighting shoulder to 
shoulder with people such as John Han- 
cock or James Otis. 

Mr. Davidson gives the impression that 
the Revolution was usually regarded as the 
private property of the colonial Whig 
party, and that this party used the instru- 
ments of government for the purpose of 
carrying on propaganda. “Whig propa- 
gandists controlled the existing agencies of 
government in every colony—the lower 
house of the assembly, the town govern- 
ments in New England, the county govern- 
ments in the middle and southern colonies, 
and the colonial courts. They could, 
therefore, use them for the dissemination 
of authoritative propaganda by inducing 
them to adopt resolutions incorporating 
their ideas.” It is also quite clear that 
the passing of resolutions was only one of 
many methods by which officeholders were 
able to influence public opinion. Here 
again the fact is made clear that many of 
these activities were a direct outgrowth of 
the practical needs of the dominant politi- 
cal party. Mr. Davidson states that one 
of the principal objectives of this entire 
campaign was “to obtain for the provincial 
ruling class what it had practically exer- 
cised before 1763—-complete control over 
the internal polity of each colony.” 

The arguments of the patriot propagan- 
dists, in general, conform to the arguments 
of at least one group of propagandists in 
every war. “The problem of justifying 
opposition to Great Britain was simply a 
problem of fastening upon her, beyond all 
doubt, the crime of aggression, of proving 
that she had violated the rights of colonies 
and colonists, and that she had committed 
the overt act of war.” The patriots also 


“spread the alarm to all classes and to all 
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groups in colonial society, warning them 
lest all:join the fight against arbitrary gov- 
ernment, none would be secure in life, lib- 
erty, or property.” 

This monograph is a welcome addition to 
the literature of the American Revolution. 
The student of politics will find it a good 
antidote to more conventional studies of 
the philosophy of the American Revolution. 

H. C. PETERSON 

University of Oklahoma 


PERCE, Bess Louise. A History of Chi- 
cago, Vol. Il: From Town to City, 1848- 
1871. Pp. xiii, 547, xxxiii. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1940. $5.00. 
This is the second volume of a projected 

work of four volumes. It covers the pe- 

riod from the’ coming of the first railroad 
to the destruction of Chicago by fire in 

1871. In this volume the notion of chron- 

ological treatment was discarded in favor 

of a topical form of structure that would 
blend together the many-sided activities of 

a rapidly growing community. 

Miss Pierce analyzes the composition of 
the population, the hinterland with its rich 
resources, and the means by which the lat- 
ter were drawn to Chicago. During this 
period Chicago became the corn, wheat, 
and lumber center of the country, the hub 
of the meat packing industry, and finally 
the trade center of the whole Northwest. 
These and other prizes were wrested from 
rivals in fierce competition, although some 
passed beyond her grasp as agriculture and 
stock raising shifted westward. During 
these years capital was buoyant and ruth- 
less; the efforts of labor, fumbling and 
doctrinaire. The strong and the shrewd 
moved rapidly up the ladder. 

Here Americanism was working under 
high pressure; the race for supremacy and 
maturity was won in twenty years. This 
young giant possessed virtues and vices as 
heterogeneous as its population. There 
were squalor and misery, but Chicago could 
abide discomforts. Only business depres- 
sion really dampened enthusiasm. During 
this period Jacksonian Democracy yielded 
to Republicanism. Chicago admired Doug- 
las, but did not vote for him. It could not 
follow his dialectic; it could not understand 
slavery. It was prepared for Lincoln even 
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before he came. It greeted the war with 
enthusiasm; it grew war-weary; lt waved 
“the bloody shirt.” However, writes Miss 
Pierce, “in spite of contradictions civiliza- 
tion moved forward.” 

Miss Pierce writes well; she never allows 
her interest to flag in the course of a stu- 
pendous investigation. She has done more 
than write the history of a city; she has set 
a pattern for writing the history of any 
metropolis, 

JoHN POMFRET 

Vanderbilt University 


Peart, Raymond G. An Introduction to 
Medical Biometry and Statistics. 3rd 
Ed. Pp. xvi, 537. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1940. $7.00. 


This valuable book by the late Professor 
Pearl covers the problems of general popu- 
lation statistics as well as the specific prob- 
lems of medical statistics. It gives a cross 
section of the methods and the achieve- 
ments of this scientist and popularizer and 
his school. 

In the section devoted to the history of 
statistics, both early and modern French 
and English authors are referred to, but 
the last German author mentioned is Gauss. 
Each problem is well stated and fully dis- 
cussed. Special caution is always recom- 
mended before drawing statistical conclu- 
sions: statistically significant differences 
need not be real, and real differences may 
not be brought to light by the statistical 
methods used. Numerous tables, figures, 
and the literature increase the value of the 
book. The construction of mortality tables 
for men and animal forms of life leads to 
clear types. Their comparison has made it 
possible to systematize our knowledge of 
mortality, Another merit of the book is 
the construction of a uniform classification 
which can be applied to any observed dis- 
tribution and the use of coin tossing for 
construction of tables (taken from Darbi- 
shire), for which the-correlations vary in 
successive steps from zero to one. 

The general arrangement is fairly good, 
but the rule of proceeding from the ele- 
mentary to the more advanced methods is 
abandoned in the later part of the book. 
The complicated problem of judging the 
significance of a difference between two 
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samples precedes the discussion of the ele- 
mentary theory of probability. The agree- 
ment between theory and observation is 
studied before the systematic treatment of 
frequency curves. The last chapter deals 
with the logistic curve, which was one of 
the favorite studies of Pearl. The postu- 
lates on which he bases this theory lead 
unfortunately to all curves of an ogive 
type, whereas the formulation of Verhulst 
(the originator) leads only to the logistic 
curve, 

A serious shortcoming of the book is the 
complete lack of any social consideration. 
This, of course, is not an omission, but is 
a clear and conscious denial of a problem 
with all its implications. “Mankind is dif- 
ferentiated in respect to age, sex, race (or 
colour), geographic location” (p. 333), but 
social conditions are not mentioned. The 
allusions made to social problems are nega- 
tive. For example, Pearl employs as an 
illustration of the care which must be used 
in the interpretation of correlations, the 
high correlation between tuberculosis and 
poverty. It is rather doubtul if this is a 
good example that correlation does not 
mean causation. 

E. J. GUMBEL 

New School for Social Research 


Tuomas, DorotHy Swarne. Social and 
Economic Aspects of Swedish Population 
Movements, 1750-1933. Pp. xxiv, 487. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. 
$6.00. 


This volume is presented as the first in 
a projected series of three studies of the 
relation between socio-economic and demo- 
graphic phenomena in Sweden, the succeed- 
ing volumes to deal with local differences 
in the course of demographic development 
and with the selective or differential op- 
eration of mortality, natality, and migra- 
tion. 

Although it is generally known that con- 
tinuous vital registration has been main- 
tained for a longer period in Sweden than 
in any other country, it is only with the 
publication of this study that the un- 
equaled Swedish demographic series have 
been made readily available in an English 
text, With its extensive statistical appen- 
dices, the present volume gives year-by- 
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year marriage rates, legitimate and illegiti- 
mate fertility rates, and other data for a 
period of almost two hundred years, con- 
tinuing certain of Sundbarg’s series through 
1933. Demographic movements are re- 
ported in additional detail for the years 
1895 and after, with classification of the 
data by type of community. 

The basic material of this study, then, is 
a detailed statement of Swedish population 
history since the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Combined with this are extensive 
series of economic data and an outline of 
the social and economic development of 
Sweden. In the utilization of this material, 
as the title would suggest, the author fol- 
lows in the tradition of her earlier work, 
Social Aspects of the Business Cycle. The 
resemblance of the two studies, however, is 
largely one of methodology, for in the pres- 
ent volume population movements are the 
central phenomena, economic and social 
data being introduced in explanation of the 
conditions under which the observed popu- 
lation changes occurred. It is perhaps in 
this integrating treatment of demographic 
and economic material that the study is 
most distinctive, for it deals with popula- 
tion not as a separate entity but as an in- 
tegral element in the socio-economic devel- 
opment of Sweden. 

The study begins with an outline of the 
principal population changes of the period 
under consideration. It continues with an 
account of the social and economic reor- 
ganization of agriculture, traces in detail 
the rise of new rural social classes, and 
demonstrates the fluctuation of migration, 
marriage, fertility, and mortality with good 
and poor harvests. The demographic.im- 
plications of the relatively late industrial- 
ization of Sweden are considered next, and 
various correlations with the business cycle 
shown. Of particular interest is the evi- 
dence from emigration data that “the pull 
from America was quite ineffective in years 
of prosperity in Sweden; and the push in 
Sweden was similarly ineffective when 
there was depression in America.” 

Following this survey of developments 
for the country as a whole, it is demon- 
strated that quite divergent trends have 
been followed in different types of commu- 
nities, and that major readjustments have 
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taken place within the country during the 
period 1895 to 1933. The point of depar- 
ture for this more detailed analysis of pop- 
ulation trends is the classification of all 
Swedish communities into several groups, 
based on their economic structure rather 
than on a formal administrative distinction 
between urban and rural. Two major con- 
tributions to knowledge of the process of 
population redistribution within a country 
are the demonstration of the relation be- 
tween internal migratory movements and 
the business cycle, and evidence of the ex- 
tent to which internal migration cancels 
itself out, the net transfer being small rela- 
tive to the total volume of movement. 

This study is a substantial research con- 
tribution, of particular significance as a 
link between demography and certain of 
the social sciences. 

E. P. HUTCHINSON 
Library of Congress 


Monroe, WALTER S. (Ed.). Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research. Pp. xxiv, 
1344. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1941. $10.00. 


At the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence in 1897, J. M. Rice re- 
ported a study directed toward ascertain- 
ing the relation between the time devoted 
to the teaching of spelling and the ability 
of pupils to spell. The date of Rice's re- 
port is commonly taken as marking the 
beginning of the research movement which 
for two decades or more has occupied a 
position of major prominence in education. 
Today the accumulation of reported studies 
is overwhelmingly large—estimated at not 
far from 100,000. The need for a critical 
inventory of the accomplishments of re- 
search in the various areas of education is 
obvious, although excellent contributions 
here have been made since 1931 by the 
Review of Educational Research of the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, which in three-year cycles catalogues 
and partially summarizes the more impor- 
tant current research. In fact, one won- 
ders why the present work has come so 
late, as we have had half a dozen or so 
similar encyclopedias published during the 
armistice years between World War I and 
World War II, even in such “backward” 
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countries as Czechoslovakia and Poland, 
whose amount of educational research 
surely could not even compare with the 
magnitude of scholarly productivity of the 
United States. 

Note that the Encyclopedia is not a gen- 
eral encyclopedia in the field of education, 
but, as the title suggests, a critical evalu- 
ation, synthesis, and interpretation of re- 
ported studies in the field of education, pre- 
sented in the articles on such varied topics 
as “Child Development,” “Safety Educa- 
tion,” “School and Community”——~each 
aiming to tell what the findings of research 
“add up to” after critical evaluation and 
what this synthesis of findings means rela- 
tive to educational theory and practice, 
and calling attention to problems that need 
to be studied and to the crucial difficulties 
that must be overcome in dealing with 
these problems. Each study is followed 
by a selected bibliography. 

It must be stated most emphatically 
that the publication is one of the most 
worth-while contributions that our educa- 
tionists have produced during recent dec- 
ades, which, zpso facto, gives us a key, a 
greater key to vaster lock, to the academic 
discipline known as “Education” than has 
ever been handed us before. To its credit 
goes a sure grasp of the fundamentals of 
the subjects presented, a good introduction 
to an extraordinary amount of widely scat- 
tered material relating to this field, and a 
compact and accurate summary of most 
of its topics in their theoretical and prac- 
tical implications. 

Our enthusiasm must not, however, pre- 
vent us from being also aware of the de- 
fects of the work, which possesses both the 
advantages and the disadvantages of the 
symposium. There is a considerable vari- 
ety both of subject matter and of treat- 
ment. One wonders why an article on 
“Superstition and Education” crops up at 
all; or why we have here a study of the 
“Psychology of Religion” and not of the 
“Sociology of Religion”; or why the whole 
problem of Americanization and immigrant 
education gets lost in one paragraph (pp. 
21-22) and no reference whatever indi- 
cates here that the topic reappears in such 
unexpected and varied subtopics as “Reli- 
gious Education—Catholic,” “Religious 
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Education—Jewish,” and so forth. In 
some cases the authors certainly play up 
their particular “school” and seem to “for- 
get” other important studies covering their 
areas of knowledge. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of the 
book is that so little of educational re- 
search from abroad has been noted here. 
In particular, Europe’s extensive and 
worth-while contributions to pedagogy 
ought to have been studied and incor- 
porated into various topics. Many authors 
here would be really surprised how much 
has been contributed “over there” to such 
fields as “Educational Sociology,” “The So- 
ciology of Education,” “Educational Psy- 
chology,” “Character Education,” and sim- 
ilar ones. In this respect one is bound to 
conclude that America’s scholarship in edu- 
cation needs to be revitalized by scholars 
able to read at least French and German, 
who could adapt foreign contributions to 
the American mentality—in the way that 
has been pointed rather successfully by our 
social scientists who studied in Germany 
(and most recently in Barnes-Becker, Con- 
temporary Social Theory). 

We could easily quarrel with the editor 
and the contributors on some other points. 
But whatever the faults may be in the 
execution, the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research is a volume of enduring value, 
which stands alone in its able synthesis of 
its field in America, as an extensive can- 
vass of its area of knowledge, whose vir- 
tues transcend its weaknesses to a remark- 
able degree. 

JosepH S. ROUCEK 

Hofstra College 


CROWTHER, J. G. The Social Relations of 
Science. Pp. xxxii, 665. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1940. $3.50. 


A perspective survey of the process by 
which scientific thought and discoveries 
have come into existence represents the 
safest point of departure for the acquiring 
of an understanding of the intimate rela- 
tionships which, exist between scientific dis- 
coveries and our present social problems, 
whether these problems be national or in- 
ternational in scope. The present treatise 
represents just such a survey, leading to 
the suggestion that modern science has 
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been associated with the growth of political 
freedom, because it arose from the activi- 
ties of craftsmen. One of the many inter- 
esting themes set forth and developed in 
this book is that the search for scientific 
truth gained momentum with the gradual 
elimination of the stigma attached to man- 
ual labor in the slave systems of the an- 
tique world. 

This theme begs the question whether 
scientific advance of the type character- 
istic of the last centuries of the Western 
civilization would have been possible in 
the absence of parallel advances in politi- 
cal freedom and liberalism. The author 
does not pretend to know the answer to 
this question, but suggests that it is not 
necessarily in the negative. Speculation on 
this question during the immediate future 
is likely to be somewhat rudely disturbed 
by practical demonstrations of the uses 
which different political philosophies can 
make of the fruits of scientific discoveries. 
Humanity may never be able to decide 
which political system is most capable of 
advancing science; to survive at all, it will 
have to find one in which the results of 
scientific research must not be used for its 
own destruction. 

A related question concerns the motives 
which inspire scientific activities, which is 
discussed in several chapters. This has 
been the object of discussion by many emi- 
nent writers, particularly in regard to the 
personal motives on the part of the scien- 
tists themselves. It seems to the reviewer 
that a somewhat greater emphasis should 
be placed in this connection upon the view 
expressed by Whitehead and others that 
the mentality of each epoch springs from 
the view of the world which is dominant 
in the community in question. The now 
recognized fact that scientific research pays 
in a material sense is an aspect of this 
view as applied to modern society, al- 
though this conviction has been somewhat 
slow in coming. Whether or not this fact 
plays an important role in the minds of 
the workers themselves is a moot question, 
in view of the fact that scientific work in 
many firms is started in spite of the reac- 
tionary attitude of some of their leaders. 
It-is now beginning to “pay” in the na- 
tionalistic sense as well, and this seems to 
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contain the key to the mentality of the 
present world. 

Mr. Crowther, who is well known in this 
country by books and lectures on this sub- 
ject, is one of the few writers possessing 
the vision and the detail knowledge neces- 
sary to tackle the task of writing a book of 
this kind. In spite of a certain monotony 
of presentation, he has succeeded well in 
his task. The authenticity of the technical 
information is remarkable, at least in those 
fields which are familiar to the reviewer. 

C. RICHARD SODERBERG 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Harrey, Jonn Eucenre. World-Wide In- 
fluences of the Cinema. Pp. xvi, 320. 
Los Angeles: University of Southern 
California, 1940. $2.00. 


Anyone planning to write on the reper- 
cussions of the cinema, particularly the 
important study of American films abroad, 
may safely continue, since this book does 
not fill the serious lacuna, or even justify 
its grandiose title. One readily admits the 
difficulty of the subject tackled by the au- 
thor, but he might have used either more 
historical perspective, taking the cinema 
and its reception in time and space as clues 
to national or cultural characteristics, or, 
after posing important questions, some of 
the refined quantitative techniques of po- 
litical science which might at least have 
given the book more integration and con- 
tinuity. This jerky narrative, based on 
many press clippings and some foreign 
travel, is more concerned with censorship 
and 1937-39, 

Although suggestive information is 
brought together, the volume is not satis- 
factory as a reference tool. For example, 
the chapter on censorship abroad devotes 
three paragraphs to Russia and four pages 
to the Straits Settlements, largely a list of 
objectionable films with explanations so 
slight as to be useless. The literature and 
sources for cinema history may be hap- 
hazard, but serious research can go farther 
than this. Chapter II on national official 
censorship closes abruptly: “The German 
protest was sent by Governor Colom to 
the Attorney General [of Puerto Rico].” 
This characterizes the amount of construc- 
tion in the book. Other pages are devoted 
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to official and unofficial censorship in the 
United States, organizations concerned with 
the cinema, documentary films, an inade- 
quate bibliography, and a variety of ap- 
pendices, 
RicHARD H. HEINDEL 
Library of Congress 


Hooton, EARNEST ALBERT. Why Men Be- 
have Like Apes and Vice Versa. Pp. 
xxvi, 234. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. $3.00. 


Through the smoke and sulphur of the 
fulminations which serve as the “irresponsi- 
ble introduction” to the present volume, 
the shrewd reader will detect a kindly soul 
—a kindly soul in confusion. Above all 
things else, Professor Hooton would like to 
see established upon this earth a species of 
mankind biologically as sound as we could 
wish and culturally as intelligent as pos- 
sible. He knows, as we all do, that by 
careful planning and thoughtful action we 
could achieve this. Looking about him at 
“the debased intelligence of the mass of 
‘civilized’ men,” and contemplating the 
conditions which have caused the “rotting 
... Of the biological fiber of man” in our 
not altogether happy society, Professor 
Hooton is outraged by the indolence, the 
inertia, the indifference, and the misplaced 
philanthropy of those who should know 
better. Something must be done, he feels, 
before it is too late. Having shown that 
“cultural factors . . . have made man into 
something less respectable than an ape 
through sheer atrophy of function,’ Pro- 
fessor Hooton deduces from this that the 
cure lies with “the biological reclamation 
of the human animal.” It is our genetic 
structure that needs reorganization, not, ac- 
cording to Professor Hooton, our social 
structure. “We must rid ourselves,” he 
writes, “of the false prophets of cultural 
salvation and the witless preachers of hu- 
man equality. The future of our species 
does not hang upon forms of government, 
economié adjustment, religious or social 
creeds, and purely environmental educa- 
tion. The future of men is dependent 
upon biology.” 

With an utter disregard for logic and the 
established facts of animal and human 
genetics, Professor Hooton vigorously pro- 
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ceeds upon his by no means witless way, 
for he is very funny, though he would be 
well advised to imitate the example ‘of an- 
other Harvard professor who once re- 
marked that he was never quite as funny 
as he was capable of being! Indeed, the 
vigor with which he declaims his opinions 
is in inverse relation to the facts which are 
available to support them. Geneticists like 
Jennings, Haldane, Hogben, Fisher, Muller, 
Harland, and numerous others have again 
and again demonstrated the falsity of such 
views as Hooton expresses, but Professor 
Hooton is unimpressed. Nowhere has the 
author of Why Men Behave Like Apes and 
Vice Versa shown that he possesses any 
knowledge of the “genetics” to which he 
so magisterially refers. Indeed, it is very 
evident that he has dispensed with the 
very knowledge for which he so vigorously 
pleads. Confusion in the land of Topsy- 
Turvydom was never so complete! How- 
ever, to write as “irresponsibly” as Pro- 
fessor Hooton does, it is unnecessary to 
have a knowledge of either logic or genet- 
ics. 

With the exception of the Introduction, 
the contents of this book were delivered as 
the five Vanuxem Lectures at Princeton 
University in February 1940. The five lec- 
tures deal with Body and Behavior (I) In 
the Primate Order, (II) In the Human 
Family as a Whole, (III) In the Races of 
Man, (IV) In Nations and Ethnic Groups, 
and (V) In the Individual. The volume is 
well illustrated with photographs of apes 
and men, and vice versa. 

-~ M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU 

Hahnemann Medical College and Hos- 

pital 


WarsoFfF, Lours A. Equality and the Law. 
Pp. 324. New York: Liveright Publish- 
ing Corporation, 1938. $3.00. 


The title of Professor Warsoff’s book is 
very misleading. A book that dealt with 
equality and the law would have to go back 
to Greek and Roman law and political the- 
ory, and would have to include in the 
sweep of its background at least the ideas 
of the European apostles of natural law, as 
well as those of the French philosophs. 
Actually, the scope of Professor Warsoff’s 
book is extremely narrow. Its subject is 
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the history and interpretation of the equal 
protection clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

The historical section of the book, which 
is rather sketchy, does hardly more than 
to assemble scraps of familiar learning 
about the lex terrae clause of magna carta, 
Coke’s dictum in Dr. Bonham’s Case, and 
American ideas of natural justice. In de- 
scribing the English and American back- 
grounds of the equal protection clause, 
Professor Warsoff adds nothing to the re- 
searches of Falk, Kendrick, Graham, Bou- 
din, Mott, Plucknett, or Corwin. He does 
not, moreover, so much as mention Cooley, 
whose doctrine of implied constitutional 
limitations, which included a limitation 
upon discriminatory legislation, was influ- 
ential in the post-Civil War period. While 
it is not always fair to criticize a popu- 
larizer because of his lack of originality, it 
is reasonable to expect that he will provide 
at least a good synthesis of the labors of 
his predecessors. When Professor Warsoff 
does go off the beaten track, he becomes 
muddled and confused, if not irrelevant, as 
when he provides pen portraits of the po- 
litical leaders of the Reconstruction period 
and recounts their political differences. 

In his treatment of the cases under the 
equal protection clause, Professor War- 
soff’s dominant purpose is to protest 
against the long prevailing tendency to 
lump together equal protection with due 
process, and to attempt to re-establish the 
legitimate sphere of each. Professor War- 
soff attributes the lumping process to the 
multiplicity of sources from which the con- 
cept of equal protection: was derived and 
to the traditional disinclination of the Su- 
preme Court to commit itself to defini- 
tions. But a more cogent explanation is 
the inherent vagueness of the concept of 
due process as it has been developed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
slight importance of the equal protection 
clause is a necessary corollary of the all- 
inclusiveness of the concept of due process 
as not only a procedural but a substantive 
check upon legislation. It is a futile task 
to attempt to clarify now the concept of 
equal protection, which, moreover, Is only 
a little less vague than that of due process. 
Remarkably enough, Professor Warsoff 
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finally observes that his attempt to distin- 
guish them is “more to aid analysis than 
to decide cases.” He thus admits that he 
is engaged in a purely academic exercise. 
Professor Warsoff’s subject is really so 
insubstantial that he is driven to pad his 
book with a great deal of analysis of the 
concept of due process, and to go into the 
general vicissitudes of laissez faire in the 
land’s highest tribunal. But even in this 
respect he has been illogical. As a matter 
of fact, an adequate discussion of equality 
and the law would require the exploration 
of the whole complex of constitutional lim- 
itations, including not only the due process 
clause but also the commerce and general 
welfare clauses of the Constitution. As for 
the concept of equality itself, Professor 
Warsoff must harbor some strange notions. 
Despite the Supreme Court’s record, he 
speaks of the “mantle of solicitude” it 
threw over the Negro in the post-Recon- 
struction period. 
WILLIAM SEAGLE 
New York City 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


March 13, 1941 
Editor of THE ANNALS: 


Mr. Frederick L. Ryan’s review of my 
book America’s Labor Dictators in THE 
ANNALS for March contains errors of facts 
and misinterpretations regarding the pro- 
posed labor courts and government super- 
vision of labor unions that should not go 
unchallenged. The same for my own case 
which I cited in support of these measures. 
Mr. Ryan wrote that I received the op- 
portunity, many times, to présent my griev- 
ances before the union’s boards. A careful 
reading of the book should convince any- 
one that this statement does not agree with 
the facts. 

However, since J am more concerned 
with the proposals mentioned than with 
my own experiences, I shall confine myself 
to the former and trust that those who are 
interested in the incidents that led me to 
this conclusion will read the book and judge 
for themselves. 

With reference to the proposed labor 
courts, Mr. Ryan wrote that “the author 
advocates the creation by government of 
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labor courts that would have the power to 
supervise the internal affairs of unions, and 
that could hand down rulings which the 
unions would be required to obey. The 
remedy suggested is worse than the disease. 
Labor has had many years of experience 
with the injunction, which was very fre- 
quently used to break strikes brought about 
by employers’ refusals to grant reasonable 
requests by the unions.” 

Now, what has the injunction to do with 
labor courts or government supervision of 
labor unions? The question of the injunc- 
tion has no bearing, directly or indirectly, 
on the proposed measures as far as I know. 

The reasons for the proposals mentioned 
have been stated adequately by leading 
New York newspapers and by individuals 
who are well acquainted from their own 
experiences with these problems, as quoted 
in my book. I have since received addi- 
tional documents in support of my sugges- 
tions. 

In brief, government supervision of elec- 
tions would enable the members in labor 
unions to choose the men they want as 
their representatives. A periodical check 
of the union’s finances would prevent the 
unscrupulous leader from appropriating 
such funds for himself, as is often the case 
now. 

The machine age we live in makes it 
necessary for all of us to specialize in our 
respective calling, hence the reason for la- 
bor courts. The numerous laws that have 
been enacted in recent years affecting la- 
bor and industry require that those who 
deal with these problems should be well 
versed in these laws to enable them to act 
swiftly and efficiently when called upon to 
do so. 

In addition to the advantages that the 
specialist has over the general practitioner, 
the proposed courts would enable aggrieved 
union members to get a hearing and action 
when warranted, with little or no cost to 
themselves, before they are deprived of 
their membership and jobs by the unscru- 
pulous labor politician and his machine. 
The workers should have access to these 
courts with their grievances just as the 
accused criminal is entitled to a public 
defender and the poor to free medical 
service from the clinics and hospitals 
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maintained for that purpose by the gov- 
ernment or from philanthropic agencies. 
The saying that an ounce of prevention is 
worth more than a pound of cure applies 
here as well as in medicine, 

Mr. Ryan wrote that “dishonesty and 
falseness to trust commonly occur in our 
present economy. An ‘economy of scarc- 
ity’ frequently permits disproportionate 
returns to the individuals who sacrifice 
honor and integrity to their own self in- 
terests. It is not surprising that these per- 
sons are found in trade unions as well as 
in industry and finance.” 

We are inclined to agree with that. 
That is why something should be done 
about it. The government is curbing such 
individuals through the Wagner Act, the 
Wage Hour Law, and other laws that com- 
pel employers to assume their obligation 
to the workers they employ. That, too, 
is the reason why our banking system is 
now under government supervision, We 
feel safer with our savings and investments 
than we were when the banks were re- 
garded as strictly private institutions, with 
the right to gamble with our money and 
indirectly with our lives just as labor lead- 
ers still have. 

The results achieved by the government 
through its supervision of these institutions 
is a living example and a lesson to prove 
that the millions of union members whose 
destinies are shaped by a handful of auto- 
cratic leaders, deserve the same protection 
of their jobs and membership as given to 
those who intrust their savings to private 
banks. 

The facts leading to this conclusion 
leave no room for doubt that such control 
would benefit the workers and the public 
and would help create a genuine industrial 
democracy as befitting our form of gov- 
ernment. The adoption of these measures 
would be in line with our present great 
task of defending and preserving our own 
political freedom and that of people every- 
where. 

; Lours KrrsHBAUM 
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AR begets revolutions, and revo- 
lutions in turn beget wars. This 
is an old but still true axiom. World 
War I brought about the Russian and 
later the German central European revo- 
lutions. The visible and clandestine 
effects of .these revolutions then pro- 
duced an atmosphere which, in turn, 
created the present war. It is better to 
face facts. The present war intensified 
the revolutionary strain in the move- 
ments across the Atlantic, and we can 
safely say that at present the Continent 
of Europe is in the throes of revolution. 
In a peaceful country, prosperous and 
lacking nothing which is needed for the 
welfare of the greater part of the popu- 
lation, it is difficult to realize the dangers 
arising from this revolution which rages 
at present, in Europe. Moreover, from 
this distance it is difficult to recognize 
the nature of this revolution. Different 
observers, often according to their party 
standing or their sympathy with or 
antipathy to the different regimes, view 
the events with spectacles which suit 
their own ideology. 

Bolshevism has been regarded in most 
countries as the true representative of 
the revolution. People have not noticed 
that other revolutionary manifestations 
are abroad all over Europe. Just for 
that reason the Nazis and the Fascists 
have been able to exploit the credulity 
of the people in England, France, and 
other countries—even here in the United 
States—and make them believe that 
Nazism is the real barrier against 
Bolshevism and revolution, 


VARIOUS VIEWS 


Mrs. Anne Lindbergh, whose book has 
created wide controversy in this country, 
rightly realizes that there is a mo- 


The Revolution Is On 


By M. W. Fopor 


mentous, terrible revolution sweeping 
over Europe. I agree with her in this. 
But I certainly disagree with her in her 
fatalistic attitude which induces her to 
advocate submission to*the fury of this 
storm. The revolution is certainly on, 
and it is no use to shut one’s eyes to 
this fact; but if a danger is discovered 
in time, there is always a defense against 
it. Ifa hurricane is on its way, this does 
not mean that I, who may be in the way 
of the hurricane, am irrevocably lost. 
No! There are more ways than one to 
defend myself against it if I discover 
the existence of the hurricane in time. 
If I know its strength, velocity, and di- 
rection, I may seek escape or refuge, or 
prepare shelters to defend myself against 
the violence of this storm. 

Revolutions are not inevitable, even 
if they rage in neighboring countries. 
They can be converted into evolution. 
I just want to mention one proof. The 


” French Revolution was Europe-wide. 
‘Napoleon had all the countries in his 


possession at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and yet England, al- 
though not able to keep out of the war, 
was able to keep out of the revolution. 
That is an important thing. Revolu- 
tions can always be turned into evolu- 
tionary channels, and this is what I 
want to emphasize. But about this I 
want to talk later on. 

Some, like Mr. Lawrence Dennis, be- 
lieve that the present movements in 
Europe are a socialist imperialism, a 
new phenomenon. I think that the 
counterrevolutions in Germany, Italy, 
and even Japan, and to some extent 
even in Stalinite Russia, are no socialist 
imperialist movements—it is much more 
simple than that. They are like the 
counterrevolution of Napoleon. Every 
revolution, after a certain time, has to 
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slow down its pace. by going into a 
counterrevolutionary phase. Napoleon 
was this brake on the French Revolu- 
tion. Now Hitler is the natural brake 
on the German revolution, which was 
not apparent to many of us because soon 
after 1919 it was driven underground. 
But the revolution existed, at least in a 
latent form, and Hitler’s counterrevolu- 
tion is a natural consequence of it. 
Hitler’s expansionism, like Napoleon’s 
imperialism, is simply the result of the 
elementary dynamics in revolutions 
which almost always find expression in 
foreign wars. 

We certainly have erroneous concep- 
tions about revolutions. First, we still 
cling to the old nomenclature. Here in 
the United States the word “revolution” 
has always had a glamorous connotation, 
and this confuses many people. For this 
reason it is difficult to persuade even the 
best-prepared people to revise their pre- 
conceived ideas about the revolution. 

Since my return from Europe I have 
written a book—I have written it in 
‘great haste because I thought that some 
‘of the ideas contained in it should reach 
the public as soon as possible—and I 
have entitled it: The Revolution Is On. 

If Anne Lindbergh believes that this 
is the “inevitable” revolution which 
we must accept without murmur, if 
Lawrence Dennis diagnoses the ills of 
Europe as socialist imperialism, the 
intellectuals whose sympathies are more 
with the Left, refuse to see that Hitler’s 
and Mussolini’s counterrevolution is also 
part of the great revolution which rages 
in Europe. A prominent New York 
afternoon paper, which reviewed my 
book very favorably, gave the following 
title to its criticism: “Fodor calls Hitler’s 
racket a revolution.” These six words 
excellently summarize the objections of 
the Left to my book. 

Dorothy Thompson, a great friend of 
mine, wrote in the Introduction to my 
book: 


In criticism of Mr. Fodor’s book-——a 
kindly criticism—-I would suggest that he 
gives the Nazis too much credit as a revo- 
lutionary force. . . . Actually the Nazi 
leaders are exploiters’ of a revolutionary 
situation. Hitler has no concept of a real 
world-revolution, nor has Mussolini. Fas- 
cism is not revolution; it is itself, counter- 
revolution masking as progress. 


Napoleon had no idea of a real world- 
revolution, either, and yet his counter- 
revolution, as part of the French Revo- 
lution, shaped and formed the fate of 
the French Revolution and the fate of 
our fathers definitely and decisively. I 
know that it is hard to see clearly in 
days of passion—~and Dorothy Thomp- 


- son’s passionate writings have provided 


more ammunition to prevent the revolu- 
tion from reaching these shores—yet if 
we want to discern objectively the trend 
of events we must not look right or left, 
but face facts whether we like them or 
not. We are all human beings, and thus 
certain sympathies and antipathies are 
bound to rise in our hearts and-souls. I 
beg you to forget the sympathies or 
antipathies during this discussion and let 
us face facts absolutely objectively. 

Another dear friend of mine, Raymond 
Gram Swing, the eminent commentator, 
wrote in a letter, in connection with my 
new book, the following words: 


I wish you were here so that I could 
discuss with you the free use of the word 
“revolution” in dealing with National So- 
cialism. I am trying to clear my own mind 
on the validity of this word. Revolution 
is the transfer of power from a small class 
to a larger class, and, therefore, an exten- 
sion of liberty. The transfer of power 
from a larger class to a smaller class is 
counterrevolution. The German social 
change has increased the power of the 
lower middle class, but it has done so at 
the sacrifice of liberty for the far greater 
numbers. It is therefore a mixture of 
revolution and counterrevolution. I think 
one should be wary of accepting National 
Socialism as a revolution. 
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COMPARED WITH THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


That a man of the intelligence and 
ability of Raymond Gram Swing cau- 
tioned me in using the word “revolution” 
for the regimes in Europe, I attribute 
largely to the fact that we still live very 
much in the ideology of the American 
Revolution. And even in that revolu- 
tion there was a phase which bordered 
on counterrevolution. But if we com- 
pare the revolutions of our day with the 
French Revolution, we come nearer to 
an analogy. I certainly cannot regard 
the French Revolution just as a single 
incident, created by the revolt of 
Mirabeau, Lafayette, and Abbé Sieyés 
against the old order. The Dantons and 
the Marats belonged to the French 
Revolution just as much as those al- 
ready named, and the French Revolution 
created figures such as Saint-Just and 
Robespierre, and also the Directory as 
well as Napoleon Bonaparte. Napoleon 
was not only a product of the French 
Revolution, but he was part of the revo- 
lution. Yet his regime was certainly 
counterrevolutionary. However, he won 
his victories by exploiting the revolu- 
tionary élan of the army. Hitler did 
the same. It was a revolutionary élan 
which he exploited in his blitzkrieg in 
Flanders and France. I saw German 
soldiers fording the Meuse river by driv- 
ing old trucks into the river bed where 
they served as foundation for the heavy 
tanks. Pontoon bridges are not strong 
enough to carry tanks, and therefore 
such a way of fording the river was in- 
vented. And the drivers drowned in 
the river with shouts of “Heil Hitler” 
on their lips. It was the same spirit 
with which the old guard of Napoleon 
faced death. But that spirit faded, and 
Hitler will find that his counterrevolu- 
tion will not be able to keep the revo- 
lutionary fire kindled. Nevertheless, I 
have come to the conclusion that it is a 


mistake to draw a line between counter- 
revolution and revolution. 

The truth is that we should regard 
the revolution as a long process, a very 
long process, indeed. When did the 
French Revolution end? After the 
restoration of the Bourbons the reaction 
set in and the revolution was driven 
underground. But it was smoldering in 
its subterranean existence, and brought 
out the two volcanic eruptions of 1830 
and 1848. The establishment of the 
Second French Republic was the tri- 
umphant conclusion of the French Revo- 
lution. Thus the French Revolution 
lasted almost sixty years—exactly fifty- 
nine years—from 1789 until 1848. 


BEGINNING OF THE PRESENT 
REVOLUTION 


I can see the exact parallel in the 
present revolution. It is the same long- 
drawn-out process as was the French 
Revolution, and its beginning can be 
marked: March 12, 1917, when the 
government of Prince George Lvov 
established the new regime in Russia 
and the rule of the Czars came to an 
end. The next phase consisted of the 
revolutions in Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Turkey and the so- 
cial unrest in Italy and elsewhere. The 
German revolution was as important and 
decisive as the Russian, but was led by 
more intelligent and thus more cautious 
people. 

When in 1920 the bourgeois regime 
of the German Center Party leader, 
Chancellor Konstantin Feuerbach, took 
over the power from the Socialists in 
‘Germany, everybody thought that this 
marked the end of the German revolu- 
tion. It was a mistake. The revolution 
was only driven underground. But the 
majority of observers all over the world 
saw only in the Bolsheviks of Russia the 
banner-bearers of revolution. 

And just as people were unable to 
discover the continuation of an under- 
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ground existence of the postwar revo- 
lutions, save the Russian, they were 
unable to see the revolutionary danger 
in some of these new regimes. The 
conservatives all over the world hailed 
the coming of Fascism, because it was 
opposed to the labor unions, but did 
not understand the powerful forces be- 
hind the Fascist revolution and the 
dynamic and revolutionary career of 
the Fascist leader. Benito Mussolini 
was one of the most rabid revolu- 
tionaries, in his Socialist days, in Italy. 
He belonged to the Syndicalist wing of 
the Social-Democratic Party, and this 
wing was extremely revolutionary. The 
Syndicalists were influenced by their 
‘philosopher, Georges Sorel, who preached 
the doctrine of violence. Sorel, whose 
teachings were founded on Proudhon’s 
principles and Bergson’s philosophy, 
called himself a Marxist, but criticized 
his master in every way. The most 
important result of his doctrines was the 
belief that it is useless to follow the 
reformist socialists who hope to obtain 
power by means of the ballot. The 
bourgeoisie will invent methods to coun- 
teract this “victory” of the proletariat, 
and the only way to obtain power is the 
‘forcible action of a determined minority. 
This teaching of Sorel has become the 
cornerstone of all actions of our revolu- 
tions. 

Mussolini was always proud to be a 
pupil of Sorel. In September 1920 I 
was sent to Italy to report on the occu- 
pation of the factories in Turin and 
Milan by the Syndicalist workers. I 
talked with many responsible people in 
the two cities, and among others I asked 
the opinion of the renegade Socialist 
editor of the Popolo d'Italia, Benito 
Mussolini. He praised the act of occu- 
pation of the factories by the workers 
as the one great revolutionary action, 
and believed that it showed the way to 
the future. When, however, the workers 
after a few weeks’ resistance gave up 


the occupation of the factories and re- 
turned them to the rightful owners, 
Mussolini not only was disgusted with 
them, but as a clearsighted man he knew 
that this was the end of the “red” wave 
in Italy. He realized that after this 
compromise the workers would not be 
able to regain their revolutionary élan 
for a long time. As he wanted power at 
any price, he now looked for another 
class of people who would become revo- 
lutionary. 

We used to connect revolutions with 
the workers—that intelligent and, in 
Europe, often highly educated group of 
the lower classes. Indeed, until 1918 
the fourth estate, which failed to attain 
its equality in the French Revolution, 
was the chief banner-bearer of the revo- 
lutionary threat. But in 1918 the situa- 
tion was different. Two other classes 
were now restive: the peasants and the 
lower bourgeoisie. These two classes 
used to be the par excellence representa- 
tives of the idea of private property. 
But the collapse of the currencies, un- 
employment, agrarian difficulties, and 
demand for land reform, made these 
two classes restive. The inflation in 
Central Europe reduced the savings of 
these classes to nought, and now these 
two classes were also in the throes of 
the revolution. 

The Social-Democrats (nominally) 
preached class struggle. For this reason 
these dissatisfied people did not flock 
into the Socialist parties as would have 
been natural. The Marxist doctrine 
of class war frightened these people. 
Mussolini understood their idiosyncrasy 
and invented Fascism to rally these new 
revolutionaries under his own banner. 
And thus Fascism started its conquering 
tour in Italy. 


ENGLAND’s APPEASEMENT POLICY 


The Conservatives in England com- 
pletely misunderstood the revolutionary 
force behind Italian Fascism. The 
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propaganda that “the trains were run- 
ning on time,” “the beggars had dis- 
appeared from the streets,” and espe- 
cially the abolition of free labor unions, 
made a great impression on the pos- 
sessing classes in Britain, and the Con- 
servatives silently started to aid the 
Italian Fascist regime. Many Italian 
patriots are convinced that Mussolini’s 
regime would have collapsed if Sir 
Austen Chamberlain had not given his 
support to, Fascism. The murder of 
the Socialist leader, Matteotti, created 
such bitterness in Italy that Mussolini’s 
regime was tottering at the end of 1924. 
But Sir Austen’s visit to Rome refreshed 
the badly shattered prestige of it Duce, 
and the financial help of London re- 
habilitated the regime. 

The shortsightedness of the Chamber- 
lains has indeed been tragic. Old Joseph 
Chamberlain tried his best to appease 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Germany in 1899. He 
failed, and the consequence was, fifteen 
years later, the World War. Austen, his 
son, tried to appease Italy, and created 
Mussolini’s power which became one of 
the greatest menaces to the British Em- 
pire. And Neville tried to appease Nazi 
Germany, not understanding that a revo- 
lutionary movement such as Hitler’s 
cannot be appeased. 


COUNTERREVOLUTION VERSUS REACTION 


Much of our trouble at present is that 
we have no clear nomenclature about 
revolution. To most of us, “counter- 
revolution” means something else than 
what it is. This is because we live in 
an old ideology. In the old days 
counterrevolution was very often re- 
action. If the revolution were sup- 
pressed, the old regime was established. 
After Metternich had been chased away 
from Vienna in 1848 by the revolution, 
the old regime was re-established when 
this revolution was defeated. The 
counterrevolution of the fall of 1848 
was, indeed, reaction. But Napoleon’s 


counterrevolution was no reaction. It 
was not a return to the old. The big 
revolutions take a dynamic turn, and 
if the original tempo could be main- 
tained, probably half the population of 
the country would be annihilated within 
a few years. Then comes the brake of 
the counterrevolution, very often as 
bloody or even more bloody than the 
revolution, but trying to establish system 
in the chaos. This counterrevolution, 
however, is no return to the original. 
Stalin’s regime is a counterrevolu- 
tionary phase in the present revolution. 
So are Hitlers and Mussolini’s. But 
Franco’s regime is reaction, and not 
counterrevolution. If Serano Suñer 
should obtain the upper hand, then it 
would become a counterrevolution. 
One thing that the present revolution 
has obtained is a greater equality in 
Europe. It has been established, of 
course, in a cruel and stupid form, but 
certainly certain class differences have 
disappeared, and they were very im- 
portant, much more important in Europe 
than in this country-—the difference ex- 
isting, for example, in England, between 
the higher classes, and even the lower 
bourgeoisie, and the workers, which dif- 
ferences never existed here. $ 


Waar WE HAVE OVERLOOKED 


It is difficult for the average man to 
understand what has been going on 
around him. Most people think that the 
German victory over France was due to 
the fact that Hitler educated his men in 
Frederician and Spartan traditions and 
that these traditions won France over, 

This, however, is only partly true. 
This war is more than the lust of power 
of a single man, or the ambition for 
expansion of a single nation: or of two 
nations. All this expansion, totalitari- 
anism, hatred, war, conquest, and sub- 
jugation is, in reality, part of a revo- 
lution on an enormous scale, which has 
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been sweeping over us for some time, 
only we did not notice it, 

We saw totalitarian regimes rise; we 
observed socialist regimes come and go; 
we saw changes in the nature of the 
Soviet regime; we heard with awe about 
the rearmament of Germany; we took 
notice of the unwillingness of French 
workers to labor for more than forty 
hours a week, when German workers 
were working double that time. We 
were indignant when the crises of Austria 
and Czechoslovakia disturbed our morn- 
ing coffee. We thought these were iso- 
lated phenomena, individual peaks, yet 
they were all peaks of the same moun- 
tain chain. And the mountain was 
called revolution. There was system in 
the madness; and we refused to recog- 
nize it. 

“When ye see a cloud rise out of the 
west, straightway ye say, There cometh 
a shower; and so it is. And when ye 
see the south wind blow, ye say, There 
will be heat; and it cometh to pass. Ye 
hypocrites, ye can discern the face of the 
sky and of the earth; but how is it that 
ye do not discern this time?” One might 
repeat the question of the New Testa- 
ment. Do people not see the signs of 
the times? 

Everybody took it for granted prior to 
1914 that war breeds revolutions. Yet 
nobody wanted to see that with the col- 
lapse of Russia in 1917 and with the de- 
feat of the Central Powers in 1918 a 
new period of revolution had begun. Or 
those who realized that there was a revo- 
lution identified it with the Bolshevik 
regime in Russia alone. Naturally the 
Soviet regime was an important part of 
the revolution, but it was not the whole 
revolution. 

The possessing classes believed that 
Fascism and Nazism were bulwarks 
against Communism, The rich have 
mistaken the counterrevolution for re- 
action. But Fascism and Nazism are 
not reactionary. Herr Thyssen had to 


learn this at a very high price. So did 
the masters of the Comité des Forges in 
France. The awakening, however, came 
too late, and that is why the world is 
very sick at present. 

One must not overlook, also, that 
these isms are very closely connected. 
To most of our isms Marx is the same 
as Christ is to the various Christian 
denominations. Fascism was founded 
by a disciple of Marx, a man who began 
life as an ardent Marxist. His Corpora- 
tive State is a watered form of Sorel’s 
syndicalism, but drawing the fang of 
socialism from it. Even National So- 
cialism came from the same root. The 
real founder of National Socialism, the 
Austrian, Dr. Walther Riehl, was a 
member of the Austrian Social Demo- 
cratic party, and started a German 
workers’ party in 1903 as a protest 
against the internationalism of Marx. 

It is important also not to overlook 
the fact that most revolutionary leaders 
of our age are from the lowest stratum 
of the population. This circumstance 
has made them the champions of the 
poor and socially ostracized classes. I 
would advise not to underestimate that 
the common origin of the movements 
and the common fate shared in youth by 
the leaders have, even if unconsciously, 
proved to be strong ties, or at least 
stronger than the appeasers believed. 

Under these circumstances it was no 
surprise to me that the revolutions were 
bound to effect a rapprochement with 
one another. I predicted the coming 
together of Russia and Germany in my 
book Plot and Counterplot in Central 
Europe in 1937; I predicted also the 
inevitable future clash between them. 


THe THREE MAJOR REGIMES 


It was the shortsightedness of inter- 
national capital and of the industrialist 
classes, coupled with the shortsighted- 
ness of the politicians, that really ad- 
vanced the success of the revolutions. 


ol 
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What were these revolutions avowedly 
aiming at? 

Russia, ruled by the Communists, 
aiming at the advancement of the condi- 
tions of tbe workers, established a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat for the rapid 
creation of a classless and communistic 
society, and claims to advocate the 
withering away of the state. (In reality, 
Soviet Russia is heading for state col- 
lectivism or state capitalism, and instead 
of the state’s withering away, this has 
become the Moloch.) 

Fascism, originally a revolution to 
abolish certain conditions which the 
Fascist Party called intolerable, was a 
negative movement, which after coming 
to power tried to fill its existence with 
a philosophy and doctrine. It denies 
the all-prevalent Marxian interpretation 
of history, and introduces, instead of 
the primacy of economic reasons, the 
primacy of personal power. It aims at 
an all-powerful state, with a hierarchy of 
a selected new aristocracy, all working 
for the aggrandizement and fame of the 
country. Economically, it established 
planning, substituted free labor exchange 
through compulsory “syndicates,” and 
settled labor questions, planning prob- 
lems, and so forth, through a corporative 
system. Politically, like the Russian 
Communist Party, it tolerates only a 
single party and suppresses all others. 

Nazism rests on political and eco- 
nomic principles similar to those of Fas- 
cism, but Germany discarded the cor- 
porate state idea and replaced it with 
the Ministry of Economics and the La- 
bor Front. The anti-Semitic aims of 
Nazism have been emphasized from the 
beginning. 

All three major regimes elevate the 
state as supreme and establish state 
control over all forms of social develop- 
ments. ‘They all have discarded parlia- 
mentary rule, and yet retain a sham 
representative system, whether an ap- 
pointed Reichstag in Germany, the 


Grand Fascist Council in Italy, or the 
Supreme Council of the Soviets in Rus- 
sia. All three advocate a single party 
and suppress opposition parties with 
great ruthlessness. Yet all three states 
are socialistic, if collectivism and state 
socialism are accepted as a socialist form 
of rule, and all three are extremely na- 
tionalistic. The present phase of the 
revolution, therefore (and this holds 
good even for the Japanese develop- 
ment), may be described as national 
socialism. Certainly German National 
Socialism, which is by far the most effi- 
cient of the three, cannot solve the real 
problem, and is efficient only in the serv- 
ice of a ruthless war. 

It was on the socialist side that the 
“have-nots” agreed to co-operate. It is 
on the nationalist side that the three 
revolutions are likely to clash. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


If the present phase of the revolution 
is, as I have said, national socialism, 
must we then regard it as the final form 
of the present revolutionary wave? Cer- 
tainly not! When I was lecturing at 
Dartmouth College in May 1938, I said 
that I thought the present stage of the 
revolution was national socialism, but I 
said that we were about one-third or 
one-fourth of the way down the road of 
revolution. The present stage is just a 
passing emergency solution, and the final 
forms may be something quite different. 
It is, of course, impossible to say what 
the form of development will be. The 
future depends on too many factors. 
One deciding factor may be whether 
England can survive the assault of Ger- 
many on her home island. If she sur- 
vives, the revolution will meet a divided 
world—divided concerning the social and 
economic structure of society. 

But even a completely victorious Eng- 
land could not return to the old way of 
life, the old social habits, the old eco- 
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nomic conditions, the old form of capi- 
talist system. The expenditure will be 
so enormous that it will not permit such 
extravagance as was the old way of life 
in England. As the political and eco- 
nomic upheavals of the Napoleonic days 
reduced the privileges of the British 
aristocracy, the present war is producing 
a revolutionary change in the social 
structure of England, and in the position 
of the middle classes in general and of 
the higher bourgeoisie in particular. 
The class system which was so pro- 
nouncedly maintained in England before 
the war is being abolished by financial 
and economic circumstances. Losses on 
the stock exchange, depreciation of the 
currency, losses in occupied countries, 
and high taxation will prove a vital blow 
to the privileged classes. England, in 
the event of a British victory, will re- 
main a capitalistic country, but with 
greatly increased social reforms, and 
there will be for a long time a strong 
state control of foreign exchange, and 
probably increased state interference 
with, if not nationalization of, the rail- 
roads and the mining enterprises. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


What does the revolution hold in store 
for this country? Is it the “inevitable” 


fate as Anne Lindbergh believes, or is 
the revolution-only a “racket” of Hitler, 
as my friendly critic asserted? 

In my Dartmouth College lecture I 
predicted that the three revolutions will 
merge and that a world revolution may 
develop. But I added as a message to 
the American youth: “Keep out of the 
revolutions of Europe; but watch their 
course. Do what the English did with 
the American and French revolutions: 
they kept out of them, but brought over 
all that was good in them. Thus you 
can keep the revolution away from these 
shores.” 

What I said three years ago still holds 
good, except that today there is danger 
that the revolution may have to be kept 
away from these shores by force of 
arms. If Germany were to be victorious, 
the whole of Europe, Africa, and Asia 
would be in the service of such a revolu- 
tionary form, even if it is counter- 
revolutionary in its present stage, and 
then this country could not withstand 
this big push. With good will, fore- 
thought, cleverness, and sagacity, how- 
ever, the revolution can still be con- 
verted into evolution on these shores. 
And in achieving this, a great task 
awaits not only the youth but all the 
thinking people of America. 
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‘Can Democracy Survive Total War? 


By FREDA UTLEY 


N SPEAKING on the subject, “Can 
Democracy Survive Total War?” one 
must first have some idea as to what is 
meant by democracy. Some use the 
term to designate any state which is 
fighting, or stands against, German ag- 
gression. On the other hand, some use 
the term “fascist” to apply to all kinds 
of dictatorial, nonrepresentative govern- 
ments. 

Fundamentally, I suppose what we 
mean by democracy is “government of 
the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple.” Of course, we know that such a 
form of government has never actually 
been realized. 

Some identify democracy with a 
free economy, and consider that demo- 
cratic governments stand or fall with 
the capitalist system—the system of 
production for profit, with free pri- 
vate enterprise, money as the medium 
of commerce, and other characteristic 
features. 

If democracy depends upon the sur- 
vival of the system of free enterprise 
in the economic sphere, it seems almost 
certain that democracy is doomed. But 
there have been other kinds of democ- 
racy in past history, long before the 
capitalist system. I think we can have 
some moderate hope that a new form 
of democracy may be evolved in the 
future. 

First, I want to make clear what I 
mean by what seems to me to be the 
inevitable destruction or transformation 
of the present economic system. In the 
last war, this system was mortally 
stricken. Moreover, democracy died af- 
ter that war, in practically the whole 
of Europe east of the Rhine. In both 
Russia and Germany we have had the 
development of a state-controlled or 
state-owned economy. 


GERMAN AND BRITISH War ECONOMIES 
COMPARED 


In the present war we already see, 
not only in Germany and Great Britain 
but even in this country, that increasing 
state control over the whole of our eco- 
nomic life which must in the final out- 
come bring the system of free enterprise 
to an end. The similarity between the 
German and the British war economies 
is becoming obvious. I am not for the 
moment concerned with the political 
aspect, which is vastly different in the 
two countries; but Germany first insti- 
tuted the controls which are now being 
established in Great Britain, and there 
is great similarity between the mecha- 
nisms used in the two countries. The 
British Government has had the power 
of absolute control over both capital and 
labor since May 1940. That power has 
not yet been fully used, although last 
January Great Britain announced the 
drafting of labor, and more recently the 
compulsory closing of certain factories 
engaged in the production of consumers’ 
goods. 

All the mechanisms for controlling 
labor and capital, increasing production, 
curtailing consumption, and directing 
the flow of investment follow closely the 
German pattern; but so far, in Great 
Britain they have been imposed by con- 
sent, and that, of course, constitutes a 
fundamental difference. Parliamentary 
forms and procedures still continue, and 
the government’s dictatorial powers are 
exercised not only with this restraint, 
but less fully than many think they 
ought to be exercised. Even the draft- 
ing of labor is more or less voluntary, 
and manufacturers are asked to deter- 
mine among themselves which of them 
should curtail or cease production. So 
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the feeling of freedom has thus far been' 
preserved to the utmost in Great Britain. 

Another fundamental difference is that 
in Great Britain there still survives a 
respect for minority opinion, toleration, 
moderation, respect for the individual 
personality, respect for the laws—all 
those values that. we mean when we say 
“the democratic way of life.” 


REASONS FOR BRITISH FREEDOM 
AND UNITY 


This fundamental difference between 
freedom and compulsion which definitely 
distinguishes the British from the Ger- 
man system cannot be wholly ascribed 
to the British character and tradition. 
There are other vital considerations. 

In the first place, Great Britain did 
not inaugurate her war economy until 
she was confronted by the greatest 
menace to her national existence that she 
has ever faced. War is a great unifier, 
and when a nation is faced with the 
danger of annihilation, national unity 
comes spontaneously. Control and com- 
pulsion which in peacetime would have 
. to be enforced can then be effected by 
the willing consent and voluntary co- 
operation of the majority of the people. 

Again—and this links up with British 
tradition—Great Britain has for many 
hundreds of years enjoyed security, a 
sense of power, and freedom from fear. 
The amazing morale of the British 
‘people is partly due to this. The Eng- 
lish have enjoyed security for so long 
that it passes their understanding, in 
spite of bombs, that it is possible that 
England can ever be beaten. 

Another great advantage is that in 
Great Britain the labor movement is 
unified and patriotic, and has been little 
affected by Communism and advocacy 
of class war. Collaboration between 
capital and labor is easier in England 
than in France or in this country. It 
is quite natural for the British worker 
to submit voluntarily—to co-operate— 


and it has always been the despairing 
contention of the Marxists that the 
British laboring man is imperialistic; he 
wants to preserve the British Empire. 


Tue TEST or BRITISH DEMOCRACY 


There are many reasons that I could 
catalogue as to why the unity in Eng- 
land, required by the war, can be 
achieved with little compulsion. But 
the big “but” is that even if it is still 
possible for England to win the war, 
it can only be at such terrible cost and 
after such great sacrifices and suffering 
and destruction that the middle class 
will be ruined, wiped out, as in Germany 
after the last war. Will democracy sur- 
vive then? After the war, when the 
danger is removed, will it be possible 
to preserve a democratic form of govern- 
ment and a democratic way of life? 
Even the leader of the British Liberal 
Party has said he is in favor of post- 
poning an election in England until at 
least three years after the war. It is 
realized that the state controls of capital 
and labor must be continued in the 
postwar period if there is not to be a 
tremendous dislocation of the economy, 
mass unemployment, and possibly revo- 
lution. The test of British democracy 
may come after the war rather than 
during the war. 

On the other hand, if England really 
attempts to win the Continent back from 
Hitler, the war will be so prolonged and 
will entail such misery, such sacrifice— 
perhaps starvation—that it may not be 
possible to preserve the present liberties 
during the war; because if a substantial 
minority in England were against con- 
tinuing the war, the government would 
be forced to use its dictatorial powers. 
Churchill has dictatorial power, but he 
does not use it to the full, because so far 
it has not been necessary. 

All human beings are much alike, 
whatever their race or nationality, and 
the same causes are likely to produce 
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somewhat the same effects; and I think 
that if widespread starvation, destruc- 
tion, and despair come to us in England, 
they are likely to produce the same ef- 
fect as was produced in Russia and 
Germany. And that applies also to the 
continent of Europe. 

I am not a so-called “liberal intellec- 
tual,” who believes that if the people of 
Europe are starved they will rise up 
against the tyrant and establish a liberal 
socialist state. Starvation and misery 
do not develop the humanitarian virtues. 
I have seen in Russia that those things 
develop a jungle spirit, with each man 
against his neighbor. In such conditions 
one hates one’s neighbor rather than the 
distant oppressor, and all personal in- 
tegrity and decency between man and 
man is destroyed. Life becomes a 
brutish and ignoble struggle for exist- 
ence, and the very basis for democracy 
is destroyed. 

So I am not one who thinks that suf- 
fering or privation in England or in 
Europe will lead to a better society. I 
am afraid, as we learn from the last war, 
that they lead to a much worse society. 
As Montaigne wrote centuries ago, in 
the era of Europe’s religious wars: 
“Good doth not necessarily follow evil; 
nay another and a worse evil may 
follow.” 


GOVERNMENT EXPANSION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Now I want to say something about 
the United States as I see it, not pre- 
tending to know much of developments 
in this country. It seems clear that for 
at least six or seven years there has been 
increasing state control, or state partici- 
pation, if you like, in the direction of 
economic life. It is calculated that in- 
vestments by the Federal Government 
during that period have totaled some 
five times the private investment in new 
enterprise. That is, the sphere of the 
state was constantly expanding long 


before the war began. Mr. James 
Burnham, in his remarkable, recently 
published book entitled The Managerial 
Revolution, calculates that about half 
of the population of the United States 
is now directly or indirectly dependent 
on the government. Already you are 
getting state control of foreign: trade 
through shipping control. The Govern- 
ment decides .how the ships shall be 
used and what is to be transported and 
what priorities are to be made, which 
means state control of foreign trade. 
Already you are getting price control, 
although it is coming piecemeal. One 
need not be a prophet to know that.you 
will at some time have labor, profit, and 
investment control, as in Germany and 
Great Britain. You will have the capi- 
talist told where he must invest his 
money and where he may not invest it. 
Probably, not certainly, you will have 
a fixed limit to the amount of profit that 
may be made, or if not, taxation will 
bring about much the same result. 

As regards labor, nobody can prophesy 
just what will happen. But if you go 
into the war, or even if you do not go 
into the war, but if you carry out the 
defense program and the aid-to-Britain 
program, I think the state will inevitably 
control labor. I read some time ago 
about a labor leader who said it would 
be all right for the Government to take 
over the factories, because if the Gov- 
ernment were the boss, labor would get 
what it wanted. I think that is a funda- 
mental misconception. In this respect 
the history of Russia is suggestive. In 
1917 Lenin decreed that the trade 
unions should run industry. By 1920 
there was such chaos that he said the 
whole syndicalist rubbish must be 
thrown into the wastebasket. He then 
proceeded to establish bureaucratic con- 
trol, men appointed as managers by the 
state, and said that the function of the 
trade unions henceforth should be to 
defend the workers against their state. 
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When Stalin took control, the trade 
unions were told that trade unionism is 
treason and must be extirpated, and it 
was considered treason for labor to en- 
deavor to maintain its standards against 
the state. 

Now that is, of course, under a tyran- 
nical form of government. I am not 
saying that the same thing will happen 
here, but I do say that it is a miscon- 
ception to believe that the Government, 
if it is thought to be in sympathy with 
labor, is likely to give labor all it wants. 
Once a man is in charge of production, 
even if born in the working class, he 
naturally begins to put production first. 
That must be all the more true in a 
country which fears war or is partici- 
pating in a war effort. 

Now, the general development that I 
am trying to indicate is the tendency to 
extend the sphere of the state over an 
ever wider area. The state is taking into 
its sphere of administration or control 
larger and larger sections of the national 
economy. It is already the largest 
bank; it is coming more and more into 
every section of economic life; and the 
war, of course, accelerates that trend 
tremendously. 


CAPITALISTS AND WAR 


_ I think the fundamental reason for 
this is that war is no longer profitable. 
We used to hear of capitalists who pro- 
moted war. It was true then, because 
in the comparatively cheap and easy 
wars of the past there was much profit 
to be gained by some sections of the 
population. But the last war proved 
that the cost outweighed any possible 
profit; and the remarkable thing that is 
` particularly noticeable in ‘this country, 
and is also obvious in Great Britain, is 
that on the whole the capitalists do not 
want war.’ In Great Britain it was the 
capitalists who tried, almost at any cost, 
to avoid war; because, as Chamberlain 
said, there could be no winners. And 
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the ‘present condition of the Stock Ex- 
change in this country shows that most 
investors have no confidence in what a 
war economy is likely to do for them. 
Probably most of them recognize that 
state control will increase, and the capi- 
talist class will gradually be economi- 
cally liquidated if a full war economy 
is established. 

If the state is to wage war, production 
must go on and be increased in spite of 
the fact that it is not profitable; and it 
is only the state that can run industries 
when they are not profitable. It is all 
right to say, “The wicked capitalist pro- 
duces only for profit,” but if he did not, 
he would be extinct. Only the state can 
produce regardless of losses in the fu- 
ture, or at a loss in the present. This 
leads ‘inevitably to a centralized state 
direction of the whole national economy 
—price control, direction of investments, 
priorities, drafting of labor, foreign trade 
control, control over wages, and control 
of prices and production independent of 
market competition. 

In fact, total war means the mili- 
tarization, the regimentation, of the 
whole population. It is now a truism 
that the men in the factories are as 
important as the soldier, and there are 
ever-rising demands that the workers 
shall be treated the same as soldiers. 
It is quite obvious that if that is done 
to labor, the same will be done to capi- 
tal. In other words, the profit system 
is thrown over during the war, and it is 
pretty certain that it cannot be brought 
back when once the state has taken so 
much under its wing. To begin with, 
the mass unemployment which would re- 
sult from any attempt to go back to free 
enterprise would be politically disas- 
trous, and would be bound to lead to 
revolution. 


NATURE OF THE New SYSTEM 


So I see a new system coming into 
existence, based on state ownership or 
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state control, and I do not think there 
is much difference between them. This 
state management of industry requires 
a different type of state official than the 
state which merely protected the lives 
and property of its citizens, but did not 
take part in the direction of the national 
economic life. It also requires a certain 
amount of continuity. There cannot be 
a different administrator, a different 
politician, elected every few years, 
taking the place of someone else in the 
management of a business. There must 
be some kind of specialist, either as ad- 
ministrator or executive, to be able to 
control a whole sphere of enterprise from 
Washington. Direction by the state 
requires centralized and continuous 
authority. Therefore we must recog- 
nize that this new system may lead to 
totalitarian government. 

It is difficult to find a term to describe 
the kind of society that seems to be 
coming into existence over most of the 
world. The term “state capitalism” is 
Incorrect; it is not a system of produc- 
tion for profit. Still, it is a term I can 
use. On the other hand, to use the word 
“socialism” really denies the connota- 
tions of the word in the minds of those 
who have called themselves Socialists. 
To them, socialism means not only state 
ownership of the means of production 
and distribution, but also popular con- 
trol of the state—i.e., democracy; and 
to them it also means the extension of 
democracy into the economic sphere, 
whereas socialism as practiced in Ger- 
many and Russia is proving to be the 
extension of tyranny into the social and 
political spheres. 

These terms are banner terms, with 
emotional significance, like the words 
“National Socialism.” The emotional 
and political associations of that term 
immediately bring to mind Jewish perse- 
cution and concentration camps. Yet it 
would seem that “national socialism” is 
a better term than “socialism” or “state 


capitalism.” For convenience I am 
going to use the term “national so- 
cialism.” JI do not mean any of its 
political connotations; I mean national 
socialism in the purely economic sense. 
It is widely recognized that there are 
similarities between the mechanisms of 
state control in Germany and in Great 
Britain and the evolving mechanisms in 
the United States. The same needs of 
appropriations for total war lead to the 
same kinds of development. 


CAN THE NEW STATE BE CONTROLLED? 


The longer the war goes on, the more 
likely is this new system to be estab- 
lished in complete form, and the more 
likely is it to spread; and to put it 
sharply, can the people control the state 
once the state becomes their employer, 
directly or indirectly? As I have said, 
the government officials in the new state 
will require far greater knowledge and 
ability and training than in the old kind 
of state, and it will also be necessary for 
them to hold office for longer terms. 
How are the bureaucratic executives to 
be controlled? In the private sphere it 
has been a question of how the share- 
holders who own the business can con- 
trol the executives. We have at least 
learned that control, not nominal owner- 
ship, is the primary factor in deciding 
who has the power. It is also a truism 
that sovereignty is coming more and 
more to be invested not in parliament or 
congress, but in boards and commissions 
and bureaus—all the things that are 
named by letters in this country, as 
S.E.C., AA.A., N.L.R.B., and so forth. 

It would seem, therefore, that the sur- 
vival of democracy in this new economic 
system will depend largely on whether 
or not the people are able to work out 
mechanisms for controlling their own 
executives. If the state owns or con- 
trols the land and the productive capital, 
how is the state itself to be controlled? 

The existing examples show the diffi- 
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culty. In Russia and Germany, starting 
from opposite ends, so to speak, there 
has evolved a very similar political sys- 
tem. In Russia the state owns the land 
and the capital; in Germany the state 
controls the land and the capital. In 
Russia the capitalists have all been 
liquidated; in Germany the capitalists 
are still nominally owners, but they are 
circumscribed in all their activities and 
are really servants of the administrators 
of the all-powerful totalitarian state. 

The most essential fact from the po- 
litical point of view is that in both 
Russia and Germany the state itself is 
owned by a party led by an authori- 
tarian leader. In both countries, the 
people have no means of controlling 
their government. In both countries 
there are no civil liberties, no free 
speech, no free press, no possibility of 
a minority opposition, and above all, 
anyone is subject to arbitrary arrest 
without trial. None of the civil liberties 
which we take for granted exist any 
more than representative government 
exists. You cannot have one without 
the other. The people in both countries 
are completely in the power of the state, 
and the power in the state itself is held 
exclusively by one party. That makes 
the essential resemblance between Rus- 
sia and Germany. 

The essential difference between Rus- 
sia and Germany is that in Germany the 
capitalist and professional classes are 
used by the state to serve its ends by 
managing industry and trade and bank- 
ing, while in Russia they have been 
liquidated and business is conducted by 
state officials who know nothing about 
it, and they are making a very bad job 
of it. This largely accounts for the 
greater efficiency of the German than of 
the Russian system. 

In Russia, where the state is absolute 
owner, the tyranny is greater even than 
in Germany, which fact is shown in the 
number of people that Stalin feels it 


necessary to imprison and kill; though 
of course, Germany is at war and Russia 
is not, and, as already said, in time of 
war there is less need for compulsion, at 
least as long as the people think there 
is hope of winning. 

We have, then, before us the Russian 
and the German pattern, the British pat- 
tern having still preserved democracy. 
My own view is that the survival of 
democracy, either in Great Britain or 
in this country, will depend on how 
much the people have to sacrifice and 
suffer, and on how much confidence they 
have in their own government and in 
the policies being followed. I am pes- 
simistic. If the war goes on to the point 
of one side trying to win absolute victory 
over the other, I think we shall have a 
form of authoritarian state more closely 
approximating the Soviet tyranny than 
anything else that has yet developed. 


CoNCLUSION 


So I say in conclusion that we must 
study the lessons of the immediate past. 
We must start our thinking on what we 
mean by “democracy,” and attempt to 
solve the problem of how to control the 
unlimited state. We cannot do this un- 
less we recognize that this type of state 
is bound to come. We must not be so 
blinded by our hates and fears that we 
fail to realize what is happening. Our 
only hope of preserving democracy is in 
perceiving the development of the world 
and learning how to control it in ways 
that will make possible the survival of 
democracy. 

I have only attempted to posit the 
problem, not imagining that I have any 
answer to it. In closing I want to give 
a quotation from William Morris, which 
I think, although written long ago, ap- 
plies closely to the present: 


Men fight and lose the battle and the 
thing they fought for comes about in spite 
of their defeat. And it turns out to be 
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not what they meant. And other men have greater liberty; but now I am extremely 

to fight for the same thing under a new doubtful of this. It is coming, and it 

name. is turning out to be not what we thought 

it meant, and we must begin fighting all 

Socialism is, I think, coming. I used over again for liberty and equality under 
to want it, because I thought it meant a new name, under new conditions. 
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We Must Face the Issues 


By Tont SENDER 


N THIS world of social upheaval, 
military action, and psychological 
confusion, the task of a citizen in a 
free country is a most perplexing and 
complicated one. And many, scared by 
the complexity of the factors leading to 
the decision, are asking the question: 
Can we form a judgment on contempo- 
rary history? Must we not wait until 
one can look on this present period from 
some distance? Some think it is neces- 
sary objectivity to exercise such restraint 
and pass only a post mortem judgment 
on historical events. They commit the 
most fundamental error that they regard 
everything that has happened as the 
only thing that could possibly have 
happened. 

Some have expressed the view that 
the events in Europe during the last 
years, with all the appalling terror and 
cruelty, are inevitable and that some- 
thing good will come out of them. 
Nothing could be more dangerous for 
the victory of decency and morality than 
this attitude of fatalism. There is noth- 
ing automatic in the course of events. 
The lack of decision, courage, and action 
may bring about the evil we dread. 
History is only partly the play of cir- 
cumstances, but is to a large extent 
achieved by the will of men. 

It is therefore the responsibility of 
the citizen in a free nation to try to 
understand the phenomena of the pres- 
ent in order to be able to draw the best 
possible conclusions—a task more diffi- 
cult in the period of transition than the 
task of most past generations was. 


Bastc CAUSE oF UNREST 


What is the cause of this unrest, 
bringing the greatest challenge to our 
way of life since the existence of a demo- 
cratic world? We have the example of 
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the fascist countries, and perhaps once 
in history, nations can learn from other 
peoples’ experience. 

In Germany the confusion began when 
in the postwar period groups of the 
population began to realize that the most 
perfect rationalization in industry and 
technique meant for them nothing but 
increased insecurity, long-lasting periods 
of depression. Millions thought of them- 
selves as having become outcasts of so- 
ciety through no fault of their own. It 
was not an individual plight, but that 
of entire social groups: the unemployed 
counting in the millions, the lower 
middle classes hit by the development 
of industrialized society into large units 
and monopolies. They saw a world 
developing in which the growth of tech- 
nology permitted an unprecedented ex- 
pansion of capacity to produce, and on 
the other side there were millions with- 
out the means to purchase the goods 
needed. What good is all this ra- 
tionalization if it does not lead us to 
the possibility of a fuller life, if it does 
not give promise of a future with some 
kind of security? 

The Republic, for reasons that cannot 
be discussed in this brief paper, showed 
itself incapable of solving this most 
urgent problem of social integration; 
so it happened that many lent their ear 
to the preachers of the irrational, who 
at least promised a useful life to every- 
one, who told the impoverished middle 
classes that they had only to trust the 
élite, and prosperity, their position as a 
group socially respected, would be re- 
gained. 

Not that fascism had a constructive 
solution, but in this historic situation 
fascism with a sure instinct exploited the 
longing of the masses, using all the de- 
vices of modern psychology and soci- 
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ology. It triumphed because the Re- 
public did not satisfy the material needs 
of the masses, or their longing for a life 
with meaning and some security for the 
family. Those who were opposed to the 
totalitarian idea did not recognize the 
fact that freedom could not be saved 
with a continuance of a laissez faire 
system that left everything to a blind 
mechanism. And at that time many 
were not aware of the counterrevolu- 
tionary character of National Socialism. 
This is the reason why they did not put 
up a real fight against the threatening 
rule of the counterrevolution, did not 
unite with all other opposing groups to 
keep fascism down. They did not 
understand the character of the National 
Socialist group as a party of outlaws, 
unhampered by moral, ethical, or legal 
considerations. Some of them consid- 
ered National Socialism as a rampart 
against what they called “bolshevism,” a 
rampart also against social changes that 
seemed otherwise unavoidable. 

This fascist period will enter history 
as an attempt at a gigantic counter- 
revolution——as an attempt to establish a 
dictatorship based on contempt of the 
masses, without any genuine doctrine, 
the only purpose of the fascist so-called 
philosophy being to distract the imagina- 
tion of the people while the leaders stand 
above the doctrine. They see lifes 
meaning in its perils, life’s purpose in 
‘domination, life’s means in the use of 
terror and violence, and life’s goal in a 
world-wide totalitarian empire. They 
proclaimed their contempt for the ideals 
of the French Revolution, for truth, for 
equality before the law, for the rights 
of man. The only principle to be re- 
spected was: Right is everything that 
serves the fascist state—in other words, 
the party in power. All must be sub- 
ordinated to the purpose of the state. 
And what is this purpose? Part of the 
answer has been given by the official 
German Army paper, the Deutsche 


Wehr: “Peace must be subordinated to 
the requirement of war. War is the 
secret ruler of our century—peace no 
longer signifies more than a simple armi- 
stice between two wars.” And the con- 
quests they strive for have a different 
character than the conquests of former 
power policy: they aim not only at the 
expansion of the frontiers, but at the 
extension of the totalitarian movement 
to all parts of the world. Western civi- 
lization must vanish from the earth, 
democracy may not prove a success any- 
where in the world, lest it demonstrate 
to the enslaved peoples the superiority 
of its methods of government and of its 
civilization. 


INACTION OF DEMOCRACIES 


It took the world democracies a long 
time to acknowledge the full implication 
of this new creed. Passively they looked 
on when one after another of the small 
nations was overrun and conquered. 
Did they hope that they would gain 
peace by throwing the small states to 
the wolves? It seems that history shows 
that it does not pay to give up your 
moral concepts, that it is dangerous for 
your own soul and safety to abandon the 
principles of every true religion: to help 
your neighbor when he is in need, to 
oppose injustice on whomever it may be 
inflicted. Today you permit the evil to 
spread—-tomorrow it will reach you. 
That was the experience of the great 
democracies. They could have read be- 
fore it happened, in the fascist litera- 
ture: “Germany’s revolutionary task will 
not only embrace the West and East of 
Europe, the colonial territories and the 
Eurasian hinterland, but also the Great 
American spaces.” And the former 
Major-General and present Professor 
Haushofer, whose word carries weight in 
Nazi Germany, expresses himself still 
more clearly in his utterance: “Since in 
Europe all space is overfilled and even 
territorial conquest in Europe could not 
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remove the pressure of population, the 
dynamic policy must never rest content 
with frontier revision but must seek a 
general solution—a redistribution of the 
world.” 

The world must fully realize this chal- 
lenge in order to meet it in the near fu- 
ture. Fascism has thrown upon us a 
double challenge: in its collaboration in 
a world-wide combination, the Berlin- 
Rome-Tokyo Axis, it goes out for world 
power, for domination by the Axis races 
—and it knows it can maintain this 
domination only if the entire system of 
democracy can be destroyed in all parts 
of the world, in all spheres of life. Fas- 
cist plans seem so fantastic that the 
world at first would not take them seri- 
ously. After the cruel awakening of 
the European democracies and the mili- 
tary achievements of the Nazi armies, 
the Western Hemisphere should not de- 
ceive itself—-the danger is real. 

Shall we be able to learn the lesson 
of the defeated? Our philosophy and 
our religion proclaimed the international 
brotherhood of man. We never have 
lived up to it. When the Sudetenland 
was threatened by the Nazi provocation, 
the late Prime Minister Chamberlain de- 
clared he could not demand the supreme 
sacrifice from his people for the sake of 
a nation living far away from the British 
Isles and whom his people scarcely knew. 
And he went to Munich and sold out the 
Czechoslovak Republic. All the de- 
mocracies declared that they could be 
aroused only when their own direct na- 
tional interest was affected. Little Bel- 
gium canceled her alliance with France 
and declared her neutrality—hoping to 
escape while others were swallowed. The 
Scandinavian countries also hoped to 
save their splendid social achievements 
by isolation—believing that they were 
not on the conquerers’ road, 

It was not the Maginot Line that was 
wrong and contributed to the downfall 
of France, it was the spirit of the Magi- 


not Line that made France go down. 
Influential groups in France were not 
aroused by the menace to the liberty of 
the people but wanted to save only the 
existing order, on the international as 
well as on the domestic scene. The well- 
known French moralist Julien Benda 
wrote as early as 1935: “A taint of 
Caesarism affects one whole section of 
the French people—a certain organic 
hostility to democracy... . France may 
be said to be in a state of perpetual civil 
war.” 

And when we ask today, Why did the 
British and French heads of government 
drive so long and so strongly in the di- 
rection of appeasement at almost any 
price, we can see the answer in the fol- 
lowing: They had the vague feeling that 
great and fundamental changes would 
become unavoidable at the very moment 
they would call on their peoples to bring 
the supreme sacrifice for the sake of the 
common good, in the interest of the 
maintenance of independence and lib- 
erty; and that people from whom such 
tremendous sacrifices were demanded 
would no longer accept recurring crises, 
with all the suffering involved, as a 
natural catastrophe. They would insist 
that in place of the chaotic functioning 
of our economy hitherto experienced an 
adjustment was unavoidable, made nec- 
essary by the enormous development of 
technology and production. However, 
there were powerful groups afraid of this 
adjustment requiring some sacrifices 
from the privileged, not in the interest 
of any one single group but in that of 
the whole society. 


CRAFTINESS OF FASCISTS 


The fascists knew about this psycho- 
logical situation and exploited it. The 
French fascist paper Le Combat wrote 
in 1939: 


The right wing parties had the impres- 
sion that in the event of war not only 
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would the disaster be immense, not only 
was a defeat or a devastation of France 
possible—but more than that, a defeat of 
Germany would mean the crumbling of 
the authoritarian systems which constitute 
the principal ramparts against communism 
and perhaps the bolshevization of Europe. 


The best answer to the expectation 
that considered fascism the best ram- 
parts against bolshevism was the signing 
of the pact between Soviet Russia and 
Nazi Germany. Fascism indeed has 
proved its tactical superiority; it knows 
its goal and does not hesitate in the 
choice of a method of action to reach 
that goal, while the democracies are hesi- 
tant and frightened. The dynamics of 
Nazism implied both military aggression 
and revolution, leaving to its opponents 
only the choice between subjection or 
fighting to the finish. The real threat 
to the nations still free is not so much 
military invasion but internal disunity. 
The Nazi literature again and again 
speaks of the United States as being 
on the eve of a revolution. You may 
call that wishful thinking—the greater 
probability is that the Nazis are going 
about to create such a situation by the 
very subtle methods of a skillful propa- 
ganda carried out not so much by alien 
fifth columnists as by native agents of 
the totalitarian creed and their dupes. 


Democracy Is Not DOOMED 


But in spite of the past successes 
of totalitarianism, democracy is not 
doomed. What is menaced in the pres- 
ent order is not the system of democracy, 
the freedom of thought and its expres- 
sion, the respect for the individual. 
Menaced is the system of competitive 
industrialism and the competitive strug- 
gle between the nations. But democracy 
has a great future once we make it a 
more real, a more complete democracy. 
We have never extended it from the 
political into the industrial field, never 
earnestly undertaken to expand it to 


the international field. Democracy is 
not at its end; it has not yet given to 
the world all it is able to give. The 
timid attempt of the League of Nations 
was not successful because it was under- 
taken without boldness and courage and 
without the collaboration of the world’s 
greatest democracy. It did not insist on 
and did not create the conditions ac- 
cording to which the relations between 
the nations would have been governed 
by the same principles as the relations 
between the individuals within a civi- 
lized nation. As the individual has to 
give up some of his sovereignty in the 
interest of the common good, so the 
nations must do. 

Now we are told by our appeasers 
that we must learn how to live in the 
same world with fascism, as we have 
lived in past periods with tyrannies. 
The aim of fascism, however, its picture 
of the new world order, shows us that 
we never could live together with fascism 
and still maintain our way of life. Fas- 
cism would not and could not tolerate 
it. The example of any prosperous 
democratic big nation would keep alive 
the longing of those forces in the domi- 
nated countries who have not yet for- 
gotten the benefits of freedom and who 
are waiting for every opportunity to free 
themselves from humiliating bondage. 

Let us have the courage to face the 
issue and see: fascism and democracy 
cannot coexist. One or the other will 
have to vanish. It is also not true, as 
our eminent native fascist philosopher, 
Lawrence Dennis, tells us, that democ- 
racy is decadent and therefore doomed. 
The people of Britain have given with 
a quiet but marvelous courage the most 
impressive demonstration of a deep faith 
in the democratic way of life. The 
masses of British workingmen, the com- 
mon men and women of Britain, are not 
sacrificing their lives for any privileges 
or for a hopeless cause. They under- 
stand the moral and ideological aspects 
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of Nazism. And they feel, grasp with 
their common sense and their idealism, 
all the possibilities of a dynamic de- 
mocracy. No! An ideal for which an 
entire nation, strongly united, is ready 
not only to sacrifice but to take the 
hardest lot without trembling, without 
weakness, such an ideal must be not 
only worth dying for but also worth 
living by. 

Of course, it is bitter for those among 
us who have given an entire life for the 
achievement of a peaceful world to ac- 
cept the necessity of a military fight in 
order to prevent a new, the most cruel, 
form of barbarism from being estab- 
lished on earth. Many will say, But 
the war does not solve any actual prob- 
lem! 

Indeed, even a democratic victory 
would not in itself solve the problems 
that will have to be decided in the near 
future. But a victory of Hitler would 
make all solutions by free citizens im- 
possible for a long time. It would leave 
a lawless world, ruled by arbitrary force. 

Even in case of a democratic victory, 
the revolution would not be ended with 
the war. As long as the causes that 
made for a Hitler in Germany prevail 
in the highly industrialized countries, as 
long as anarchy is tolerated on the inter- 
national scene, so long will the danger 
of the rise of dictatorship and Caesarism 
prevail. And one is interrelated with the 
other. We did win the war in the last 
World War—but lost the peace. The 
result of this failure was the second 
World War, which democracy must win 
—but we must also win the peace! 


Our Task 


A gigantic task is before us that our 
generation will have to solve. And if 
we fail, generations may have to pay 
for it. This country is not at war, but 
it distinctly recognizes that it has its 
stake in this fight between barbarism 
and culture, between freedom and slav- 


ery. It has therefore put its economic 
resources at the disposal of all those who 
are fighting the dark powers of the out- 
laws. ‘There is an increasing under- 
standing of the need for tremendous 
sacrifices. Millions of unemployed al- 
ready have entered plants and factories, 
and increasing expenditure is willingly 
granted for the country’s defense on 
these shores as well as on the shores of 
Britain and Greece. These sacrifices 
may have to be increased during the 
coming months; our entire national life 
will be influenced by this most serious 
task since the Revolutionary War for 
independence. 

Never was it more important to 
achieve a genuine unity of the Nation— 
unity in defense and unity in purpose. 
It would seem that this unity is threat- 
ened by industrial conflict, by strikes in 
defense industries. They have alarmed 
a good part of public opinion and 
strengthened the attempts of certain 
groups to provoke antistrike legislation. 
Nothing could be more contrary to the 
meaning of the great national effort we 
have decided upon. We cannot begin 
the struggle for the maintenance of our 
democratic way of life by abolishing 
some of these essential democratic rights. 
There is no reason to become impatient 
when workers attempt to adapt their 
wages to the rising price level and to 
claim their right to collective bargaining. 
This right is on our statute books, and 
in a democracy the law of the land 
should be respected even by manage- 
ments that do not like it. In this pres- 
ent situation everyone must be careful 
not to play the game of the enemy, 
whose endeavor is to sow disunity in our 
Nation. 

Every true patriot should be aware 
of his responsibility for the creation of 
a real community bound together by 
solidarity for the welfare of all. The 
success of the activity of the new De- 
fense Mediation Board shows that there 
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is a readiness to come to an under- 
standing, 

When a nation has to sacrifice, the 
maximum is always demanded from the 
workers. This is true for Britain and 
it will be true in increasing measure for 
this country. Certainly all groups will 
have to give their share, and we may be 
sure that this most memorable time will 
not be forgotten very soon. People will 
remember, once the war is over, that 
they have been asked to forget their dif- 
ferences of opinion in the interest of the 
common good, of the Nation, and of 
liberty. And they will also remember 
that all that skill and labor, inventors 
and investors had to give was given and 
concentrated for the purpose of planning 
for defense, to win this war and to save 
our independence. 


PEACEFUL CHANGE 


Can that be done only for the purpose 
of military preparedness? Is it not pos- 
sible to make a similar effort for the 
purpose of making life safer and better 
worth living for all the citizens of the 
Nation? If we can do planning for war, 
many will ask, can we not do it also for 
peace? And some will remember all the 
disintegrating effects of the last war, the 
disruption on the world scene, the crisis 
on the domestic. Is it not better to have 
now the necessary foresight to prepare 
wisely for the future, rather than to wait 
until social conflict develops, whose 
forms we may not be able to master? 

This is an age of transition. It de- 
pends upon us whether further develop- 
ment is achieved by way of a violent 
revolution with all its destructive conse- 
quences, or whether we are farsighted 
enough to make the necessary changes 
by way of consent. We must be able 
to create a democratic dynamism, ac- 
cording to Lincoln’s words “neither too 
weak for survival nor too strong for the 
liberties of the citizens.” We seem to 
have reached a point in social evolution 


where we have discovered the secret of 
efficiency but have not yet set the great 
end to which to devote it, Today the 
individual still thinks too exclusively in 
terms of his own particular group, and 
not sufficiently in terms of the welfare 
of the community or of mankind as a 
whole. But we are sitting on a volcano, 
and those who have actually experienced 
the eruption have a greater knowledge of 
the crater. All the highly industrialized 
countries are today in course of trans- 
formation—in all of them are tension 
and difficulties which inevitably arise 
when the old laissez faire and the new 
principle of regulation are allowed to 
exist side by side without control. 

Technical progress promises to in- 
crease the common good. Nevertheless, 
masses are being steadily pauperized by 
crises, and the increased production is 
faced with dwindling markets. | States- 
men and theorists still think in terms of 
economic liberalism, while the number of 
institutions paving the way for a planned 
society increase day by day. Dictator- 
ship, on the other hand, seems to have 
a mania for regulation. But its social 
system is like a steam kettle on the verge 
of explosion. Interfering with every- 
thing is not planning. Planning can 
have a positive value only if it is based 
on the creative tendencies in society—7f 
it controls the living forces without sup- 
pressing them. | 

The tragedy is not merely the dis- 
appearance of opportunities for work, 
but a situation where a man’s desires 
and impulses remain ungratified. Even 
if sufficient unemployment relief is paid, 
it cannot relieve the tension. The whole 
life organization and the family hopes 
are annihilated. Social esteem is shat- 
tered, and with it, self-respect. 

But planning in a democracy must be 
different from planning that has been 
applied in the totalitarian states. Plan- 
ning in a democracy must leave sufficient 
space for free initiative, which will.de- 
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termine in a democratic way the purpose 
and the direction of planning. Man 
then will find the higher form of freedom 
the President spoke of—freedom from 
fear and freedom from want. 

The future belongs to those who are 
prepared to do a great job. If the job 
is to smash fascism, it is not ended when 
that is done. We must add the task of 
using and developing the resources of 
the machine process, the administrative 
skill, and the élan for the great demo- 
cratic ideal, to organize the world on a 
working economic basis. 

Never was a generation faced with a 
more important task, requiring all the 
intelligence and good will of all the 
groups. But why should we not have 
faith in this great country—faith that 
it may be able to achieve, with boldness 
and all the noble élan which it has shown 
in the best moments of its history, an 
example of great changes performed by 
a dynamic democracy? The United 
States, as the only great democracy not 
at war, may thus achieve its greatest act 
in history. What an encouragement 
such an action would be for the fighting 
European democracies and for those 
forces in all the conquered countries who 
have not yet given up! 


A NEW ORDER 


If in the beginning of this great world 
conflict one might have doubted the real 
war issue, the further development has 
demonstrated that the people and the 
government of Great Britain know what 
they are fighting for. The people did 
not hesitate, once they were convinced 
that they could trust their statesmen, to 
brave the wild waves of the sea when 
they sent their sailboats and yachts 
across the channel to save their men in 
Dunkerque; they are not intimidated by 
the daily and nightly terror over London 
from the air. Much is crumbling under 
the destruction of incendiary and ex- 


plosive bombs—not only old buildings, 
homes, and treasures, but also many of 
the old prejudices and ideas. It will be 
a different, a still freer, Britain that will 
come out of this common heroic suffer- 
ing of an entire nation—men, women, 
and children. The old caste system can- 
not survive—the British Empire will not 
continue in all its present forms. 

May it be a new world order—but not 
the world slavery the Nazis are dream- 
ing of! We must eradicate the roots of 
war—of civil war as well as of inter- 
national war. While the fascists seek 
to avoid internal changes by means of 
world conquest, the victory of democracy 
must Inevitably lead to the necessary 
reorganization. We read speeches of 
ministers of the British Cabinet, read 
letters to the Editor of the conservative 
London Times, expressing the conviction 
that a new Britain and a new world will 
be seen at the end of this conflict. The 
transformation in Britain must be big 
enough to make it evident that the 
partnership between privileges and the 
masses is of a permanent character. 

The new world organization will have 
to take note of the fact that the world 
has become a unit—that only solidarity 
among all those peoples who believe in 
the rights of man, the sanctity of the 
individual and his freedom, will be able 
to save us from the menace of repeated 
destruction and totalitarianism. There 
can be no peace without international: 
organization which abrogates some of 
the sovereignty of individual states; but 
also no abrogation of sovereign rights 
until we begin to abolish within each 
state the privileges which require sov- 
ereignty, because peace between states 
depends upon peace within states. 

It will mean sacrifice—sacrifice by 
groups and sacrifice by nations. But it 
will open the road for a real brotherhood 
of man, a society in which it will be pos- 
sible not only to preach goodness but 
to come closer to its achievement. If 
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we do not dare to go this bold way, the Let us face the issue, and let us re- 
alternative will be an age of conflict, of member the words of the ancient Greek 
hate and fear. We shall lose the best of philosopher Aristotle: “The secret of 
our heritage. freedom is courage.” 
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German Reichstag and was exiled from Germany in 
1933. She is author of “Toni Sender: The Auto- 
biography of a German Rebel,” 


Economic Implications of Defense 


By MORDECAI EZEKIEL 


HE problem of defense is generally 

realized as meaning the production 
of physical means of defense. It means 
the turning out of the goods necessary 
to armies and navies. It is not so gen- 
erally realized that there are a number 
of other aspects, such as the maintenance 
of the morale of the people—maintaining 
their willingness both to carry through 
the defense program and if necessary to 
use the materials to fight with. Another 
aspect is the use of economic power as a 
means of defense—the use of economic 
power in nonmilitary ways which may 
yet have a great influence on the defense 
situation. Still another aspect has to do 
with the effect of financing not only on 
the production of the defense materials 
themselves but also on the standards of 
consumption for the civilian population 
and on prices or price inflation. 

Then, finally, if these are things that 
defense asks from the economy, the 
economy in turn asks from defense that 
defense be carried on in such a way as 
to make a minimum of interference with 
the ordinary life of the people, and fur- 
ther, that it be carried on in such a way 
as to make the transition back to normal 
living after defense as painless as pos- 
sible, and leave as much opportunity 
as possible for maintaining opportunity 
and production for the whole popula- 
tion. 


PHYSICAL MEANS OF 
DEFENSE 


Let us look at these several aspects 
separately—first, an adequate output of 
the physical means of defense. We have 
made a brave start in our defense pro- 
gram by providing the money to buy 
the output of needed articles. Defense 
funds to date (including Lease-Lend) 
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total thirty-nine billions. That is an 
outstandingly large sum, something like 
nearly five times as much as the Federal 
Government has been spending per year 
even in the recent years of allegedly 
excessive expenditure. It is interesting 
to note that those appropriations to date 
total twice as much as was spent in de- 
fense over the entire World War period, 
including the tapering-off period to 
1920. 

Many people, when we passed the 
Lease-Lend Bill, sat back and said, Well, 
that’s that! We are ready now to do 
anything that is necessary. 

Now, from the economic angle, that 
is not “that.” Merely appropriating the 
money does not complete the job. Since 
June 30, 1940, we have spent only three 
billion dollars out of the thirty-nine bil- 
lion appropriated. We have just begun 
to scratch the surface of turning out the 
goods we need to make the physical side 
of defense effective. Money itself does 
not win wars. France, the Netherlands, 
and Belgium were defeated when they 
had billions of dollars of gold in their 
banks. That gold did not stop the con- 
quering armies, It is only when we 
convert our dollars into airplanes, ships, 
tanks, and guns, and move those to 
where they are needed, that those appro- 
priations will be of any more value to 
us than the gold was to France. 

Actually carrying through the job of 
providing the physical goods is a tre- 
mendous task. It is a much greater task 
than most of the citizens of this country, 
including most of the business men who 
have a part in the defense planning, have 
yet been willing to admit. If we go back 
to the first World War, we can get some 
idea as to how drastic are the changes 
which need to be made in our economy 
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to produce the things needed in war. 
Between 1915 and 1919 we increased 
our output of pig iron 30 per cent; steel 
40 per cent; copper 50 per cent; zinc 
37 per cent; aluminum 44 per cent; and 
rubber imports 152 per cent. 

That represents the increases we had 
to make in production of heavy materials 
to meet the demands of a war far less 
mechanized than war is today, and re- 
quiring far less of industrial products 
than war requires today. If we are 
going to meet the task of converting our 
tremendous productive energy into things 
needed by England, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
and the other countries resisting aggres- 
sion, we must ascertain what modern 
war needs, and be prepared to expand 
our production on a far greater scale 
than we have yet done. 


Plant expansion 


There has been too much tendency 
on the part of some industrialists to 
oppose plant expansion, not because they 
minimize the needs of wartime, but be- 
cause they fear that if they expand 
capacity now, or if the Government does, 
that increased capacity will reduce their 
private profits after the war. Industrial- 
ists who take that point of view are 
just as shortsighted as the industrialists 
who stultified the French effort and con- 
trolled the English policies prior to 
Dunkerque. They forget that no busi- 
ness can prosper after its country has 
been conquered by the totalitarians. 
The industrialists and the rest of our 
people depend on the continued existence 
of our free democratic society for any 
hope of profit. In considering the sacri- 
fices they are called upon to make to 
insure the preservation of that society, 
they should stop worrying about their 
own future profits and should worry 
about the future of their country. There 
will be time enough to argue about prof- 
its after they have demonstrated that 


they can take steps necessary to the 
defense of our country. 

When the war started in September 
1939 we were running at pretty low ebb. 
There was much labor unemployed and 
much industrial capacity unutilized. It 
was possible then to make an expansion 
in our output without much increase in 
industrial facilities. From August 1939 
to the present time we have increased 
the level of our industrial output by 
about 40 per cent, and have increased 
the number of people at work in the 
cities by two million. We could make 
that increase in output primarily by 
putting to work the unused resources 
available. As long as it is’ possible to 
keep on expanding our production so 
that we can meet the needs of civil 
population and defense, we can produce 
the increased output without any short- 
age of goods for consumers or any infla- 
tion of prices. 

But we have now reached the point 
where we have used up available ca- 
pacity, and further output will require 
putting larger numbers of men to work 
and greatly increasing heavy goods ca- 
pacity necessary for defense. We have 
not yet done a good job on that. Cur- 
rent needs already exceed productive 
capacity in aluminum, magnesium, and 
zinc, and have practically caught up 
with capacity in steel and copper. If 
we are going to expand at other points 
we must train our unemployed workers 
to do the necessary jobs to provide for 
defense, and we must expand our basic 
industrial capacity so that we can pro- 
duce the needed material. When it 
takes from six months to a year and a 
half to build a new plant, we cannot 
afford to wait until the need is upon us 
and then build the plant; we must make 
careful plans and get busy if we are 
not to find ourselves caught short when 
the pressure comes to deliver the things 
that we need. 
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There are two fundamental things 
that we need for the countries we are 
aiding—airplanes and ships. ‘Those are 
needed in far greater quantities than we 
have yet produced, particularly ships. 
Recently 5,000,000 tons of shipping a 
year have been sunk. ‘That is about 
one-quarter of all shipping available to 
the British when the war started. We 
are building only 1,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping this year and 3,000,000 next year. 
We must expand our shipping plans far 
above anything we have: yet talked 
about. We must expand our production 
of steel and everything else that goes to 
make the ships. 

If we really tackle that job and ex- 
pand our capacity sufficiently, we can 
expand our production until we put all 
our employable people back at work. 
If we do that, we can raise the total 
value of everything produced in this 
country to well above the hundred- 
billion mark. If we do not do that, if 
we say we must look out for the future 
and therefore cannot meet the present 
needs, a great deal of the billions of 
appropriations may prove as futile as 
the gold hoards of France. At the 
battlefront it is machines and bombs, 
not dollars, that count. We must take 
whatever steps are necessary to con- 
vert those dollars into the implements 
of war. 


The agricultural side 


That is on the industrial side. On the 
agricultural side the situation is brighter. 
To date the war has cut our farm- 
product exports rather than increased 
them. With the growing scarcity of 
ships our North American supplies are 
now becoming increasingly important, 
and Great Britain is turning more and 
more to us to get food. But compared 
to industry, agriculture is already pre- 
pared for defense. Our great storage 
reserves of cotton, wheat, corn, dried 


fruit, and other foodstuffs, and the re- 
serves of fertility from soil conservation, 
place us in good position to meet future 
demands, 

Secretary Wickard recently announced 
a program of expanding meat, poultry, 
and dairy production so as to convert 
much of our ever-normal granary of 
feed into one of preserved foods. Prices 
of these products will be supported for 
two years at levels high enough to 
encourage heavier feeding and to bring 
forth a rapid expansion in output of 
these products. We shall have enough 
to meet our expanding domestic de- 
mands, to meet the British require- 
ments, and to lay up a reserve for future 
relief needs in unoccupied Europe or 
elsewhere. I know from my recent talks 
with farmers in the Midwest that they 
prefer to provide ample supplies at rea- 
sonable prices rather than to supply 
consumers less than they need. 


MORALE 


Now all of that covers the physical 
means of defense. The second element 
of defense is the morale of the popu- 
lation. You must not only have ma- 
chines for defense but you must also 
have men to make the machines and 
men to use the machines after they are 
made. We cannot expect men who have 
never had a chance to work, men who 
have been underfed all their lives, to 
be very enthusiastic about perhaps giv- 
ing their lives to defend a system that 
has starved them. 

There have been a lot of proposals 
in the name of defense that the first 
thing to do is to adopt the same policies, 
by and large, of holding down the 
worker in this country that Hitler has 
imposed on the workers in Germany. 
The proposals are that we should cut 
down consumer goods in the name of 
defense; that we should draft workers 
for defense industries without regard to 
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pay or willingness. There seems to be 
some evidence that many industrialists 
are trying to use the defense emergency 
as an excuse to evade the national 
policy in favor of collective bargaining. 
Others seem to want to use the de- 
fense emergency to curtail normal 
civil liberties. 

I am not speaking of labor racketeer- 
ing and excessive initiation fees, which 
everyone must condemn, but by and 
large the strikes you have been reading 
about in the newspapers in recent weeks 
and months were strikes merely to get 
manufacturers to give labor the right 
' to collective bargaining that Congress 
has already given them in the Wagner 
Act. In spite of all you have heard, 
the actual time lost in strikes is much 
less than during the comparable pe- 
riod of the World War. This whole 
newspaper campaign seems to be an 
attempt to make labor the scapegoat 
for the failure of industry to expand 
promptly and to accept contracts last 
summer before the Government had 
given industry all it wanted in taking 
off profit limitations, and liberalizing 
amortization deductions. You will re- 
member, there was a several-months’ 
sit-down strike of industry on defense 
contracts at that time. Ever since then 
there has been a publicity program to 
place the blame for defense shortcomings 
on the workers. 

All of those efforts to suppress the 
common people in the name of defense 
overlook the fact that defense, to be 
effective, must depend on the morale 
of these workers. If the unemployed 
have no assurance that society will have 
a place for them after defense is over, 
how can we expect them to be enthu- 
siastic about participating in defense 
operations? We have to assure them 
of an opportunity to work, and at wages 
high enough to provide them a decent 
standard of living, decent home, and 


proper food and clothing and other 
elements of the American standard of 
life. 

Just to give one illustration of how 
far our society has failed to do that in 
the past, I will put two figures before 
you. So far, under the Draft Act, 40 
per cent of the men called from the 
youths of our country have been unable 
to meet the draft requirements—40 per 
cent are below normal physical stand- 
ards. Most of those deficiencies are 
remediable deficiencies due to inade- 
quate medical care or food. That was 
shown clearly in England, where they 
took a thousand youngsters who were 
unable to meet military requirements 
and put them in a camp, giving them 
three heavy meals a day, with snacks 
between meals, and such medical care 
as was needed, and at the end of six 
months seven-eighths of those boys 
passed their examination for the army. 
The draft records indicate that there 
are 50,000,000 people in this country 
who are physically subnormal, and of 
that $0,000,000 probably seven-eighths, 
or about 45,000,000, are subnormal 
merely because they have not been 
properly fed and have not had proper 
medical care. 

As long as we leave a large segment 
of our population in that condition and 
do not give them the assurance of better 
conditions in the future, we cannot ex- 
pect from them much support of a soci- 
ety that created that condition. If we 
want to think of the importance of 
morale, we have only to compare the 
brave resistance in Greece with what 
happened in France. That, I think, 
has shown that the morale of men can 
be almost as important as the arma- 
ment with which to fight. So merely 
from a hard-boiled attitude of having 
an effective and adequate defense, we 
must be assured that the policies we 
use in defense are adequate to raise 
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the living conditions of our people and 
give them assurance that they will have 
a real place in our society in the fu- 
ture, and not such as to make them 
feel that their rights are going to be 
expropriated in the name of defense. 


Economic DEFENSE 


The third element of defense is eco- 
nomic defense. That means using the 
tremendous economic power of this 
country to support our national defense 
objectives. I cannot now go into it in 
detail. I will just give you an idea of 
what I mean when I mention the imple- 
ments of economic defense: embargoes, 
quotas, loans, exchange regulations—all 
these are implements of economic war- 
fare. Germany has shown how effective 
such means can be when used. We seem 
to be remarkably fumbling in our use 
of these weapons. We are still shipping 
petroleum and regular gasoline to Japan, 
and letting the Axis powers use their 
dollar balances here without restriction. 
Many people recently have pointed out 
that policies of this sort need to be co- 
ordinated as a conscious part of our 
defense effort, so as to use our economic 
power—which is a bloodless way of 
fighting and easier than other ways—to 
support the other things we are doing, 
taking the place, perhaps, of having later 
to use guns and bullets. 


FiscaL Poricy 


The fourth element is fiscal policy. 
That may seem strange. It is not any- 
thing we fight with, but defense financ- 
ing is important because it determines 
the problem of guns versus butter, or, 
under American institutions, of tanks 
versus automobiles. The fundamental 
condition involved in thinking of fiscal 
policy is that only the things that this 
present generation makes can be used 
for defense. None of our grandchildren 
are going to make any of the war mate- 


rials we ship to England. They will not 
be here at the time we ship them. If 
we were to adopt a complete pay-as- 
you-go policy, that would mean that we 
would take money away from consumers 
today. Consumers would be able then 
to buy less consumer goods. We would 
reduce consumers’ expenditures and 
throw men and factories out of work 
which had been producing clothes or 
magazines, and use the money to put 
other men and factories at work on air- 
planes or guns. We would close down 
beauty parlors, movies, and so on, in 
order to put other men in other factories 
at work producing steel and tanks and 
arms. 

‘But as long as we have unemployed 
men and unused resources, we can make 
both more defense goods and more con- 
sumer.goods. It is not necessary to close 
down the consumer-goods industries in 
order to expand the heavy goods for de- 
fense. There will be temporary bottle- 
necks, but those can be taken care of by 
priorities or allocation. It is only at the 
stage where we have all the people at 
work that we will need to reduce con- 
sumer buying power in order to have 
more defense material. Then will be 
the time when new sales or pay-roll taxes 
or forced savings will be necessary. 

It will probably be one or two years 
more before there will be need to con- 
sider such steps, and so for a long time 
ahead we can have both butter and guns. 
We can continue to produce consumer 
goods and defense goods if we can really 
only put our men and resources vig- 
orously to work. 

That covers the four items or elements 
of defense from the economic side—of 
what defense asks from economy. 


PRODUCTION AFTER DEFENSE 


On the other side there is the prob- 
lem: After defense, what? What are 
we going to do when defense is over, 


d 


when, say, instead of spending some 
twenty billion dollars a year for defense 
materials, we have to put our people to 
' work again on producing things that our 
people need? Will we let our economy 
slump back as it was before defense 
spending? 

To a considerable degree the answer 
is tied up with the problem of making 
effective use of our productive capacity 
today. One reason that so many indus- 
trialists are timid about expanding is 
that they cannot conceive of a market 
after defense any bigger than we have 
had during the past decade. They can- 
not imagine that they will ever be able 
to sell a larger output than before de- 
fense started. 

In this field I will confess I am 
an optimist. I refuse to believe that 
our 55,000,000-worker country will be 
willing after defense to exist on a 
45,000,000-worker standard of living. 
If we push our levels of production up 
to full employment and our national in- 
come up to $110,000,000 a year during 
the next two years, there is no reason 
why after that we should slump back 
to producing much less than we have 
demonstrated that we are capable of 
producing. I personally believe we shall 
find means to.keep on producing and 
consuming as much after defense for the 
needs of peace as during defense for the 
needs of war. 

If we do that, we shall have to make 
a start quite soon in working out definite 
steps to use after defense to bring that 
about. We have always said, In time 
of peace prepare for war. In time of 
war we must likewise prepare for peace. 
The industrial mobilization plan worked 
out by the Army and Navy years ago is 
the backbone of the present defense ef- 
fort. Just as there is needed an indus- 
trial mobilization plan in time of peace, 
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peace. If we are to work out a blueprint 
for peace we must frankly face the prob- 
lems lying ahead, find the problems we 
need to solve, and recognize the fact that 
we cannot do it merely by going back to 
what we did before. 

Open minds are needed to find the 
ways to maintain production and em- 
ployment after defense. We cannot do 
it by blindly looking backward to the 
past or by opposing every new idea 
merely because it is new. The con- 
scious and forward-looking co-operation 
of business, labor, and agriculture is 
needed.’ As Charles E. Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the General Electric Company, 
said recently in a notable speech: 


The ardent aim of the millions of heroic 
common people in Britain first to defend 
themselves against the dictators, and finally 
to destroy them, arises basically from the 
deep-held desire to insure for their masses 
and for their fellow men in other lands a 
much larger measure of economic freedom 
and security than the conventional capi- 
talistic and imperialistic system has pre- 
viously provided. 


Now to meet this need Mr. Wilson 
proposes the following: 


The components of the private enterprise 
system should take the initiative in defining 
the obligations the whole system can and 
will positively assume, while it defines those 
obligations which it will actively support 
government in assuming. 


If other responsible leaders in Ameri- 
can economic life will join in this effort, 
we shall develop a peace mobilization 
plan that will assure both business and 
labor that they can look forward to a 
level of national demand in peace just 
as high as during defense. 


SUMMARY 
To sum up: Defense requires from our 


we need an economic peace mobilization, .-economy materials, morale, economic de- 
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just starting to put our tremendous in- 
dustrial power behind that effort. We 
will proceed to call on all our energies 
in that effort. Even while we gird our 
loins for defense, we must give thought 


to the future as well. Only'so can we 
assure all our citizens that the fight is 
worth the effort; that we intend to win 
the peace as well as help England win 
the war. i 


Mordecai Ezekiel, Ph.D., has been economic adviser 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
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Agricultural Adjustment Act. He is author of “Meth- 
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What Price Demobilization? 


By LELAND REX ROBINSON 


SSENTIAL in defense efforts 
against totalitarian war is the 
mobilization of industry, resources, and 
man power, regardless of cost or of 
peacetime consequences. “He who hesi- 
tates is lost”; we must act, later think- 
ing out the economic implications of our 
acts and if possible taking steps in time 
to redirect, forestall, and mitigate. When 
fire breaks loose, nothing counts but 
bringing the apparatus into play; how- 
ever, as the flames begin to yield, there 
is breathing space to plan more effective 
salvage, even to ruminate on better loca- 
tion of hydrants or the shape of re- 
building to come. 

A universal conflagration is now upon 
us, and it is not surprising that only the 
arsonists have had time and foresight to 
scheme their new order. The rest of us 
are on the defensive, with our “wave of 
the future,” our dreams of reviving the 
past, or our ringside seats at the great 
spectacle where we (like the English 
playwright-producer who from a nearby 
“pub” ruefully watched his theater go 
up in smoke) “enjoy a glass of beer at 
our own fireside.” The beginning of 
wisdom is to acknowledge that the past 
is gone forever, that the present is a 
feverish interlude, and that clear outlines 
of what lies ahead are not yet dis- 
cernible, much less the “kitchen recipes 
of the future.” Progress in wisdom 
comes from taking stock of the present 
situation so that our policies may be 
neither those of desperation nor those 
of drift. 

It is not merely a salvage and rebuild- 
ing job that confronts us, for new eco- 
nomic and social forces have been let 
loose which must be made to serve us 
if they are not to destroy us. Not only 
is the superstructure burning, but an 
earthquake is undermining the founda- 
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tions—has, in fact, been undermining 
them from long before the outbreak of 
World War II. The most cursory glance 
at what has been taken for granted in 
such expressions as “normal price rela- 
tionships,” “economic stability,” and 
“business as usual” will show the extent 
of our wishful thinking. Nostalgic long- 
ing for more settled conditions of bygone 
days is a tribute to our hearts rather 
than our heads. Like Thomas Wolfe’s 
hero, we “can’t go home again.” 


FOUNDATIONS oF “NorMAL BUSINESS” 


For undergirding “normal business” 
as this is mirrored in our recollections of 
the twenties or, more accurately, of the 
first decade and a half of this century, 
were certain conditions as necessary to 
the functioning of healthy private enter- 
prise as water is to the denizens of the 
goldfish bowl. These were little ration- 
alized. Like Topsy, they were never 
born, “only jes’ growed.” They devel- 
oped apace with business, both cause 
and result of the release of vast pro- 
ductive forces. These circumstances 
may be briefly summarized. 

In the first place, government in gen- 
eral “set the rules of the game.” Pri- 
vate enterprise “carried on.” The fiscal 
needs of the state imposed no crushing 
burdens upon business. Even World 
War I, far short of our present totali- 
tarian variety, permitted booms attended 
by soaring security prices, though in- 
creasingly the profits were ladled out to 
Mars. Rapid reduction in our Federal 
indebtedness during the decade of the 
twenties was accompanied by declining 
tax rates. “Planning” as a political 
function was little talked of, and govern- 
ment spending as a means of stabilizing 
employment was put down as rank 
heresy when the idea was given currency 
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at all. A balanced budget was consid- 
ered as essential for healthy government 
as for healthy industry and commerce. 
Government and private enterprise, each 
strong in its own right, each imposing 
certain restraints upon and giving sup- 
port to the other, were generally though 
implicitly accepted as the two poles of 
democracy. 

There follows from this a corollary 
of equal importance, namely, that politi- 
cal frontiers were not synonymous with 
economic barriers. In fact, some prog- 
ress was being made in reduction of 
tariff penalties. On the whole, and par- 
ticularly throughout the British Empire, 
considerable freedom existed in move- 
ment of men, capital and credit, goods 
and services across national boundaries. 
Nationalism in the nineteenth century 
had, in fact, helped the lifeblood flow of 
commerce by bringing into being larger 
political units (such as Bismarck’s Ger- 
many and Cavour’s Italy) which broke 
down provincial interference and set the 
stage for a wider economic polity. The 
independent coexistence of small and 
large countries was made possible by 
world markets. Upon them, as well, 
rested vigorous private enterprise. 

More than mass markets was re- 
quired, however, to bring about a sound 
expansion of peacetime industry. A 
third factor went along with these 
others. It was the rough balance of 
private savings (both corporate and 
individual) and of expenditures upon 
consumers’ goods and services that per- 
mitted sufficient flow of long- and short- 
term capital into business to lubricate 
the gears, to maintain the machinery at 
efficient working pitch, and to finance 
the extensions, the technological im- 
provements, and the new industries 
which a dynamic economic life forever 
demands. This should be taken both 
literally and figuratively. 

To put it in another way, productive 
energies were in part channeled into the 


building-up of capital (producers’) goods 
and equipment through the shunting of 
private savings into those investment - 
uses which market demand, forecasts of 
consumer requirements, and the expecta- 
tions and fears of bankers and business 
men dictated. Government intervened 
little if at all, save as its own compara- 
tively modest requirements called for tax 
tapping of this stream of earnings and 
savings. 

Financing requirements tended to be- 
come cumulative to the extent that in- 
flow of new capital strengthened indus- 
try by better equipping it to supply 
promptly and at low unit costs the many 
varieties of goods and services called for 
in the markets, and thereby creating 
better credit risks. As a French apho- 
rism puts it, Bien manger fait Pappetit. 
However, granted the availability of 
capital and the power of business to 
attract it, there had to be at work cer- 
tain other, environmental, factors which 
urged on private enterprise to seek new 
funds. We may single out several of the 
more important of these as a fourth and 
final set of circumstances which made 
possible what is still often referred to as 
“business as usual.” 

These factors might be considered as 
much a part of the American people’s 
patrimony as our unparalleled natural 
resources. They comprised the inge- 
nuity and inventiveness which gave rise 
to epoch-making new industries, and so 
increased labor productivity that rising 
money wages far outstripped costs of 
necessities and even of luxuries. They 
included also a rapid increase in popu- 
lation, both through natural means and 
by immigration. This continuing rise 
in population became accepted as a 
cornerstone of the edifice of American 
prosperity. It furnished skillful young 
workers available where and when 
needed. It offered more mouths to feed, 
more bodies to clothe and shelter. It 
acted potently to create markets for new 
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industries. In brief, technological im- 
provements brought more, rather than 
less, employment, not only because of 
population increase but also because of 
rising living standards. Industries mak- 
ing capital (or producers’) goods came 
to account for substantially half of the 
gainfully employed. Through them, 
saving of labor went hand in hand with 
creation of new demands. 


Business HEALTH UNDERMINED 


It is a very spotty picture, of course— 
this panorama of business which seemed 
a part of the “natural order” for so 
many Americans; but the point here is 
not to dwell upon its many obvious de- 
fects. Rather, we should remind our- 
selves while there is yet time, of the 
sapping to which have been exposed the 
foundations of this imposing measure of 
prosperity and progress that went along 
with the. “good old days.” Gearing of 
our national economy to the war effort 
distracts our attention from organic 
weaknesses as it piles Pelion upon Ossa 
in its demands for quick output. What 
will be the price of industrial demobi- 
lization? (Can we hope to avoid disaster 
when war industries must be dismantled 
unless our plans for practical action take 
into account those first rules of business 
health which were so persistently vio- 
lated prior to the outbreak of World 
War II? 

That those rules were being violated, 
the briefest rehashing of the foregoing 
will bring into the clear, with little 
more than running comment called for. 
Creeping encroachments of government 
upon what had been the domains of pri- 
vate enterprise became the order of the 
day long before war’s outbreak greatly 
speeded the substitution of political for 
market controls, Much of this regula- 
tion was necessary, and not a little of 
it overdue; nor is this the place to in- 
dulge in generalizations, as tempting as 
they are dangerous, about the relations 


of government and business. Two facts 
stand out, however. 

One is that the economic efficiency 
of democratic countries, if not the very 
existence of democratic processes, was 
being threatened by seeming inability to 
adapt the machinery of government to 
the needs of a society in which wealth- 
getting and wealth-using activities were 
taking on increasingly complicated pat- 
terns. The longer the arm of govern- 
ment the more necessary that its man- 
dates be clear, enforceable, and carried 
out by qualified civil servants. That the 
direct opposite has been too often true 
needs no arguing. Dictatorships in war 
and in peace partly obscure, partly post- 
pone, partly solve these problems; but 
not permanently, for men, unlike ma- 
chines, are not made of exchangeable 
parts. 

As governments, no longer satisfied to 
call the tune, became intent upon danc- 
ing the jig themselves, their fiscal powers 
waxed accordingly. Taxes have been 


-increasingly imposed for a variety of 


socio-economic purposes far removed 
from mere budget-balancing. Heavy 
deficits, first deplored, then tolerated as 
a necessary evil, have become accepted 
as a means of spurring industry when 
private purchasing power fails. So 
deeply did governments become involved 
in economic promotion, protectionism, 
and rivalries that frequent references 
occurred to the “politicalization” of 
business and trade in the years imme- 
diately preceding World War II. 


“POLITICALIZATION” OF BUSINESS 


AND TRADE 
This, then, is the second fact that 
emerges. Political boundaries were 


more and more taking on an economic 
significance in the thirties. Crossing of 
frontiers by men, goods, and capital was 
encouraged or restricted—mostly the lat- 
ter—with politico-economic objectives 
rather than production and trade to the 
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fore. Nations owing heavily abroad on 
war debts or foreign borrowing, or be- 
cause of import requirements in raw 
materials of industry or of war, desper- 
ately fought for the needed pounds, 
guilders, francs, and dollars. Their ex- 
ports were subsidized and cheapened, 
but import barriers rose against them 
and remittances fell off drastically from 
the dwindling number of their émigrés. 
A rationing of their own imports was 
the only apparent answer, and the war 
of quotas and exchange controls was on 
in earnest. 

Here is why Germany and Italy con- 
sidered themselves “have-not” nations 
while Belgium, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the Netherlands, and Switzerland 
were not entered in that category. For 
the former, licking their wounds, dream- 
ing of world power, and smarting for 
conquest, learned that it makes a differ- 
ence in what currencies you have to buy, 
and that even peacetime markets are 
open for purchases only as they can 
be invaded by sales and in proportion 
thereto. Business in countries large and 
small, richly and poorly endowed, was 
suffering from this “politicalization” of 
international commerce and finance. 
Patterns of nineteenth- and early twen- 
tieth-century world trade which enabled 
the lion and the lamb among the nations 
to lie down together were disrupted al- 
most beyond recognition. 

Humpty Dumpty has had a great fall, 
and it is not likely that the pieces can 
be put together again in our day. The 
nationalism of the past three decades has 
made hard the way of the business man 
and the merchant, and the victory of 
“free peoples” in World War IT will end 
in economic chaos or disaster if produc- 
tive energies released from war can find 
no ready means of mutually advanta- 
geous exchange throughout broadening 
trade areas irrespective of political cleav- 
ages. It is not a question of liberty or 
death, but of liberty and death unless 


national sovereignty will yield to eco- 
nomic necessities. The alternative is 
Hitler’s “new order.” Whether this 
somber truth makes out of predatory 
war the “Wave of the Future” or the 
“Wave of the Past,” let us make the 
most of it! 


FINANCIAL MALNUTRITION 


We may leave this cosmic speculation, 
however, and come down to earth when 
recalling the third set of factors which 
underlay “business as usual” but which 
were being sabotaged in the decade be- 
fore World War II. This was the flow 
of savings into those multiplying forms 
of investment which expanding private 
enterprise offered and without which it 
would quickly have lost its momentum. 
Two disturbing things were happening. 
By the late twenties a very high pro- 
portion of security issues was of the re- 
funding and financial promoting variety. 
Even in those halcyon days of finance, 
business was obtaining less additional 
capital for extensions, improvements, 
and new ventures than a healthy condi- 
tion demanded. Our souls were lost in 
an orgy of security speculation, for sav- 
ings and credit were used to push up 
already inflated quotations of “blue rib- 
bon” stocks rather than to buy machin- 
ery, erect factories, and employ workers. 

When the cold gray days of depression 
set in, current individual savings de- 
clined by half and corporate savings all 
but disappeared. Long-neglected capi- 
tal-goods industries lay prostrate, their 
workers in unemployment queues. Dis- 
bursements in excess of receipts and 
write-downs of properties shrank the 
aggregate assets of nonfinancial corpora- 
tions in the United States between 1929 
and 1936 by three-quarters as much as 
the present Federal debt.* Their work- 
ing capital suffered. Financial perni- 
cious anemia had set in. 


1 Brookings Institution, Capital Expansion, 
Employment, and Economic Stability, 1940. 
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So a considerable degree of financial 
malnutrition of business was becoming 
evident, even before “the days of the 
locust.” From the early thirties, deficit 
financing by the Federal Government 
took the stage. Corporate offerings for 
constructive purposes became negligible. 
To the sorry fact that private enterprise 
had lost its nerve was added a second 
weakening development. The huge gaps 
between government intake and outgo 
were being more and more bridged by 
the purchase of Treasury obligations on 
the part of banks, life insurance com- 
panies, and other corporate custodians 
of the people’s funds. Savings of indi- 
viduals no longer flowed, as once, into 
security markets. In fact, institutional 
investors were financing the government, 
and the government (to the tune of 
billions of dollars) was increasingly 
financing ailing business. 


WAR AND POSTWAR FINANCE 


Unless these ominous trends are re- 
versed, industrial demobilization after 
this war will run us into financial col- 
lapse. . For the time being, of course, 
business will be amply supplied with 
working capital. Direct government 
controls are to be expected over the use 
of the Nation’s savings. Capital issues 
will be approved only as they contribute 
to the defense efforts. Federal corpora- 
tions and credit agencies will supply 
funds for extension and improvement in 
vital industries whenever private sources 
fail. Machine tool, railway equipment, 
shipbuilding, and other capital-goods in- 
dustries may actually find themselves in 
the position of a starving man threat- 
ened with sudden overfeeding! 

The diagnosis points to the remedy. 
The people must increasingly finance 
their government directly by purchasing 
its debts and by paying taxes upon far 
wider income and sales bases. Institu- 
tional investors must develop their lend- 
ing and investing muscles in directly 


coming to grips with the capital needs 
of private enterprise. Individuals must 
get the feel of stocks as well as bonds— 
not government bonds alone—and place 
their savings at the service of industry 
by personal action as well as through 
corporate intermediaries. 

Why? So that increased dividends, 
higher wages, and better employment in 
war’s production boom will not divert 
labor and raw materials to the supply 
of swollen consumer demands. So that 
slack in declining defense activities can 
later be taken up in supplying civilian 
wants deferred only for the emergency. 
So that there may be no sudden drop 
in ordinary consumer expenditures when 
peace comes—even an increase, perhaps. 
So that individuals will have set by 
something, in the form of postal savings 
and of government savings bonds, which 
can be drawn upon for future purchases 
and investments. So that the Federal 
Treasury will not feel too much of a 
pinch when its obligations are sold or 
when postal savings are in due course 
drawn upon to realize cash. So that 
business can look with confidence to de- 
pendable markets for its stocks and 
bonds when this period of government 
wet-nursing is ended. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the need for equity financing now 
and particularly in the postwar readjust- 
ment period. Accumulation of top- 
heavy fixed charges, whether for de- 
preciation and obsolescence or for debt 
service, is as dangerous as it is plausible 
in boom times like the present. It is 
gratifying that Federal tax authorities 
may now accept depreciation over five- 
year or shorter periods in defense con- 
tracts, and that business sees the wisdom 
of complete write-offs in so short a span, 
not only to reduce income levies but 
to avoid “holding the bag” when defense 
orders terminate. The sounder financial 
position which such drastic write-offs 
assure will encourage the placing of 
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common stocks, and this in turn will 
further reinforce capacity to meet the 
strains of industrial demobilization. 

At the same time, no stock boom is to 
be expected in this war. Rising Federal 
levies on corporate income and excess 
profits will see to this, if taxes on the 
income and capital profits of individuals 
have not already done so. It is for- 
tunate that a boom in stock prices is 
unlikely to develop in World War II, 
for market gyrations from 1916 to 1921 
have too well shown us how quickly 
“war brides” are divorced from their 
high estate when the day of reckoning 
comes. At the same time, the genuine 
threat of mounting prices will exert a 
steady pressure for investment-holding 
of the more stable equities. Similarly, 
we may expect no pyramiding of land 
values such as was experienced in World 
War I, with its aftermath of mortgage 
defaults and agricultural unrest. But 
by the same token there is no reason 
why in postwar years the bottom should 
fall out of rural and urban real estate 
markets. 


PROSPECT FOR FREE ENTERPRISE 


One further problem must be tackled. 
What reasons have we for thinking that 
business can go ahead under its own 
steam when war demands slacken, even 
granting a ready market for its securities 
and a financial strength entitling it to 
seek capital? A fourth set of factors 
making possible our one-time “business 
as usual” was earlier described as tech- 
nological advances opening up new 
economies, uses, and industries, and a 
rising population to man these industries 
and to buy their products. Have these 
foundations also been undermined? 

Plenty of people tell us so. Our 
economy is “mature,” it is said. De- 
clining rates of population increase, fur- 
ther confirmed by the 1940 census, will 
bring us to a stationary level by 1980 or 


thereabouts. Our “frontiers” are gone. 
The government can never let go; it 
must always dip into the stream of sav- 
ings, and spur industry on with its 
spendings. 

Much that is circulated along these 
lines is the rankest nonsense. In fact, 
there is nothing to discourage us in a 
realistic appraisal of the present outlook 
for basic new processes and industries, 
nor need we fear that declining rates of 
population increase will spell stagnation. 
Only the unimaginative can refer to the 
“passing of the frontier.” Industrial 
and agricultural chemistry would give 
the lie to this, even if Grand Coulee 
did not do so. Those who doubt that 
we are on the threshold of new inven- 
tions establishing new industries should 
read the report on Our National Re- 
Sources prepared by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. Surely the 
burden of proof rests upon anyone who 
holds that inventions there singled out 
as having significant social effects “now 
or in the future” ? are less promising of 
major industrial developments than a 
half-dozen or more burgeoning innova- 
tions of 1900. Nearly ten thousand 
more patents were issued in 1939 than 
in 1920, and the number exceeded that 
of 1930. 

Even more reassuring is the balance 
between what the late Lord Stamp called 
“labor savers” and “demand creators” ë 
among those inventions giving business 
its “go ahead” signals. Technological 
improvements will displace labor very 
little, if at all, provided lower costs are 
translated into lower prices and new 
products and services taking the fancy 
of consumers tempt them to spend what 
they may have saved elsewhere. The 
photoelectric cell should aid demand 
for automobile trailers, and so on. Ifa 
nation’s economy rests upon the pro- 


2Page 30. (United States Government 
Printing Office, 1940.) 
3 The Science of Social Adjustment. 
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duction of bare necessities in. food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, a rapid rise in popula- 
tion is essential for quickening activity. 
When higher living standards are its 
fruits, prosperity may be enjoyed with 
a stationary or declining population. It 
is not necessary that the river be wider 
for more water to be carried; it may be 
deeper or the current swifter. 
_ A final example will suffice. It is well 
known that in the formidable backlog 
of demands for capital improvements 
none is more urgent than adequate hous- 
ing facilities for the American people. 


Prefabricated housing seems likely to 
come into its own in providing living 
accommodations for armies of industrial 
workers among whom mobility is impor- 
tant. Prefabrication, whether of the 
whole house or of kitchen units, bath- 
rooms, or wall insulation, brings new 
comforts as well as time- and labor- 
saving. Is it not possible that in the 
vanguard of peacetime industrial revival 
will appear a “new deal” in American 
housing? In any case, this would ring 
true to American traditions and expe- 
rience. 
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History Views the Economic Outlook 


By Emity HICKMAN 


T PRESENT it is evident that in 
economic organization we have 
abandoned the laissez faire theory and 
are building instead a structure of regu- 
lations governing production and distri- 
bution, internal and external trade, and 
the movement of capital. The result 
has been not to eliminate competition 
but rather to engage the regulating gov- 
ernments themselves in it. Under the 
stimulus of the depression these com- 
peting governments, in their zeal to 
outdo one another, damaged the total 
of international trade sufficiently to in- 
jure each of themselves. Each contrib- 
uted to deepening the depression, which 
in time stimulated each to fresh efforts 
to care for itself with scant knowledge 
of the injury inflicted on other states 
and of the resultant increase in its own 
troubles. We were exhibiting full- 
fledged economic nationalism. Out of 
the growing nationalistic rivalries—ri- 
valries caused, perhaps primarily, by 
other causes than economic competition 
—grew war politics, war needs, and fear 
of war. This introduced a complicating 
and aggravating factor into the world’s 
life—the acute need for raw materials, 
so pressing a need as to push nations 
into a policy of autarky. Autarky is 
an advanced stage of economic national- 
ism, and promises even less great or 
lasting economic security than the earlier 
stage. Autarky cannot be achieved ex- 
cept by war, and probably cannot be 
maintained except by an overpowering 
strength of military force. The result 
would ultimately damage both the au- 
tarkic state and its enemies, by destroy- 
ing the buying power and unbalancing 
the economy of each. Yet even the 
autarkic state needs free and easy trade 
if it is to have a developing economy. 
The three phenomena of increasing 
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economic nationalism, the cult of au- 
tarky, and the revival of war have 
caused the searchlights to be turned on 
our present economic way of life. What 
is the outlook? It is possible, I suppose, 
that that outlook may be for a continu- 
ance of this development that we have 
seen make such rapid headway in the 
last decade. That way apparently lies 
war and more war, with incalculable 
misery, suffering, and destruction. But 
there is evident, on the other hand, a 
considerable school of thought and some 
experience bound in a different direction. 


Worip Economic Unity 


That school of thought bases its hope 
of economic welfare on expanding trade 
through mutually beneficial economic 
co-operation. It looks at the world as 
essentially one economic unit, made so 
by the effects of the industrial revolu- 
tion in the fields of production, trans- 
portation, and communication. It ar- 
gues for a large decrease in regulation 
of economic activities by national units. 
In fact, it boldly demands limitation on 
the economic sovereignty of states, espe- 
cially in the matter of the exclusion of 
foreign goods from the domestic market 
and the consequent inability of some 
peoples to gain access to important raw 
materials. It is ready to further com- 
mon economic and financial needs, and 
it is gradually coming to support the 
necessity of an “international co-ordi- 
nating direction by an authority having 
the means at its disposal to impose re- 
spect for its decisions.” + 

Has this school sufficient foothold so 


1 Quotations are from Mordecai Ezekiel, 
Economic Relations Between the Americas; 
P. E. Corbett, Post War Worlds; and the 
Report of the Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace. 
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that one may take it into consideration 
in attempting to foresee the economic 
outlook? One hesitates to prophesy. 
It is certainly true that the tenets of 
its faith are increasingly discussed in 
proposals for regional banks, a world 
bank, stabilization of national currencies 
in terms of other national currencies, 
investment controls for extranational 
investments, access to raw-material mar- 
kets, world control of prices, interna- 
tional control of import and export 
regulation, plans for disposal of sur- 
pluses, and so on. Today these are 
familiar headlines as it were. And we 
have gone farther than the discussion 
stage. We actually have some begin- 
nings in international institutions and 
agreements embodying the practices 
advocated in discussion. Through pri- 
vate initiative we have cartels in dif- 
ferent products such as steel, copper, 
oil, tin, and rubber. Governmental ac- 
tivity has produced the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, the forthcoming 
Inter-American Bank, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Financial and Economic Advisory 
Committee, the Inter-American De- 
velopment Committee, and so on. Gov- 
ernments, too, are meeting particular 
needs with particular agreements, such 
as the Tripartite Stabilization Agree- 
ment, quotas for production of surplus 
goods, loans for industrial development 
to certain governments, and plans for 
increasing consumption of the products 
of other nations. All this today is ac- 
cepted good practice. 

It would be easy to press this argu- 
ment too far. While there is quite a 
little evidence of an understanding that 
economic welfare is an international 
problem, there is at the same time con- 
siderable evidence of insistence upon 
economic welfare as a national good. 
A public opinion which accepts without 
challenge an international stabilization 
agreement or a bank for international 
settlements can still show strong tem- 


perature rises over agreements to import 
Czechoslovak shoes or Argentine beef. 
One might be tempted to wonder 
whether the former had not been ac- 
ceptable merely because they were suf- 
ficiently technical not to be readily 
understandable. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that in the United States, at 
least, we are more accustomed to inter- 
national institutions and agreements in 
the economic and financial field than in 
any other line. It is also true that even 
in the strongholds of economic national- 
ism—tariffs and capital investments— 
American opinion has made notable ad- 
vance. The support of the reciprocal 
trade agreements program is little short 
of revolutionary. The development of 
Pan-American-mindedness in our eco- 
nomic thought is equally surprising. 

Are we then on the broad highway 
of transition from the morass of eco- 
nomic nationalism, autarky, and war to 
the happy outcome of internationally 
regulated interchange and development 
and peace? ‘There are those who answer 
Yes. They believe that man does pro- 
gressively solve his economic difficulties, 
that he is doing so now, that the benefi- 
cent effects of world economic activities 
and organization will be so apparent and 
so clearly rational as to win support 
which will enable them to increase and 
multiply and inhabit the earth, and that 
when such an international outcome has 
been achieved, economic welfare will re- 
sult and war will cease. 


THREE DOMINATING FACTORS 


There are others who fear instead that 
the economic interest will not control 
but will be controlled by three domi- 
nating factors in the world today, fac- 
tors arising from other than economic 
foundations. They are nationalism first, 
with its undaunted support of the doc- 
trine of national sovereignty second, and 
the ready and accustomed institution of 
war third; war which will periodically 
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destroy whatever economic international 
organization may develop, nationalism 
which even in the absence of war will 
wish to confine the benefits of an inter- 
national economic regulation to its own 
national group, and the sovereign state 
which, insistent upon its own rights, will 
refuse to permit the growth of adequate 
international organization. Let us look 
at these three factors for a moment. 

The great dynamic of Western civi- 
lization today seems to be national- 
ism. The two touchstones of progress 
throughout the last seventy-five years 
have been thought to be democracy and 
nationalism. Universal welfare was to 
be achieved by permitting every entity 
of people who thought of themselves as 
an entity to become a self-governing 
unit. What more reasonable than to 
suppose that a world made up of such 
units in the setting of a progressively 
liberal environment must be the best 
of all possible worlds? So we ap- 
plauded and encouraged nationalism and 
used it as the basic formula for the 
Treaty of Versailles. But nationalism 
has turned out to be the bastard child 
of nineteenth-century liberal thought. 
Instead of finding, as the result of the 
creation of the new national groups, 
contentment and co-operation, we found 
an accelerated emphasis on national dif- 
ferences and a great parading of sup- 
posed national excellencies. Nationalism 
developed to the extreme confronts us 
today in the Italian masquerading as the 
noble Roman, the Japanese as the only 
competent trustee of the Pacific East, 
and the German as the Superman among 
the races. Nationalism and liberalism 
have parted company as nationalism has 
developed these ideas of superracialism. 
From such doctrines of superracialism 
the demand for Lebensraum easily flows. 
These superior stocks must have what- 
ever is needful for their proper develop- 
ment. 

Side by side with nationalism has 


gone the older theory of the sovereignty 
of the state. According to it the state 
may do what it will, and none may say 
it nay. The Axis powers today are in 
accord with this tradition when they 
proclaim the right, even the duty, of 
the state to use force to achieve Lebens- 
raum for its superior race. A far cry in 
thirteen short years from the Kellogg 
Peace Pact! Equally in line with the 
growing insistence on state sovereignty 
is the further thesis of the Axis states 
that there is no right of international 
concern which may be exercised in rela- 
tion to their state policies. Another far 
cry from the theory underlying the 
League of Nations! 

Gather into completely sovereign 
states nations with such an interpreta- 
tion of their nationalism, and the out- 
come is war. Any other outcome would 
presuppose a world so constituted that 
each of these sovereign nation states 
could live and have its being without 
trespassing upon other states. But such 
a world can no longer be presupposed. 
Today the world has grown compact and 
interrelated. States in the immediate 
neighborhood of, or at the corners of 
the globe from, each other bear the brunt 
of each other’s acts. Friction and con- 
flict result. Because states have not de- 
veloped other means of settling matters 
of friction, they customarily settle their 
conflicts with war. 


As INFLUENCING THE Economic 
OUTLOOK 


As nationalism and the theory of 
state sovereignty have developed in 
recent years, so has war. As Professor 
Eagleton points out, it is now all- 
enveloping. It affects all persons, all 
activities. It embraces many nations, 
not the belligerents alone, but the 
would-be neutrals as well. Its destruc- 
tion of life, of health, of mental and 
moral well-being, of property and of 
prosperity, is immeasurable. It is now 
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of such colossal development that the 
successful administration of war tends 
to necessitate totalitarian organization. 
It cannot be entered upon lightly or ill 
advisedly, but rather calls for years of 
preparation in advance. The prepara- 
tion must be on so vast a scale as greatly 
to diminish all other kinds of effort. 
Social advance becomes impossible and 
we shall find ourselves organized for 
destruction. 

It is a black picture, and, to the 
mind of the historian, greatly influences 
the economic outlook. That it does in- 
fluence the economic outlook is testified 
to even by our language. “Economic 
nationalism” is quite as well-known a 
word as “nationalism.” In American 
thought, “Buy American,” “the Ameri- 
can market,” “the American standard of 
living,” are phrases whose very famili- 
arity shows how thoroughly we are in- 
fected with this economic nationalism. 
The fact that last year the renewal of 
the law authorizing the reciprocal trade 
agreements could be argued solely on 
the ground of its beneficence for America 
is further evidence of the same truth. 

America, too, has an overweighted in- 
sistence upon her unrestricted sovereign 
rights. So we were unable to join the 
League of Nations. We could not be- 
come members of the World Court. 
Shall we be more likely to agree to 
international control of foreign invest- 
ments, to international agreements estab- 
lishing quotas in surplus crops, or to 
regulation of world prices? 

I have illustrated the conflict between 
the ideas of nationalism and national 
sovereignty and those of international 
economic organization. While it is true 
that the age is organized in its economic 
activities on something of a world basis, 
with practices developing: institutions 
and theory conforming somewhat to this 
world organization, it is also true that 
in its political activities, institutions, and 
theories, the world is still emphatically 


devoted to a basis of national organiza- 
tion. This, then, is the setting in which 
history views the economic outlook. It 
is a dichotomy of world organization in 
the economic field and national organiza- 
tion in the field of political authority. 
What outcome may be expected? 


CAN WE OVERCOME NATIONALISM? 


In a world made one by the indus- 
trial revolution and beginning to adjust 
itself economically to that fact, business 
already knows the necessary techniques; 
governments are affording aid in techni- 
cal lines, but as yet the political national 
interests and concerns far outweigh the 
endeavors at economic co-operation and 
may easily threaten to diminish them 
greatly. Is there any escape? I think 
there is. The very nationalism which 
today is so effectively tearing civilization 
apart was consciously increased by de- 
termined popular efforts in the last half 
of the nineteenth and the first half of 
this century. Can it not, then, simi- 
larly be decreased by determined popu- 
lar effort? To my mind it can, and, 
again to my mind, it is upon the success 
or failure of such an effort that the eco- 
nomic outlook depends. 

What, then, are the elements involved 
in a successful attack upon nationalism? 
They are, I think, the discovery that 
the sovereignty of the nation state is 
no longer adequate to secure for its 
nationals political and economic secu- 
rity and well-being, or that larger good 
of which the national good is but a 
part, the continuous development of the 
well-being of all peoples; the discovery, 
too, that these goods can only be 
achieved internationally. Their achieve- 
ment internationally will require what- 
ever international organization is neces- 
sary to protect the interests and promote 
the progress of mankind. To quote the 
report of the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace, 
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this implies a society in which nations 
participate through law to maintain the 
necessary curbs upon national sovereignty 
and to establish international institutions 
to preserve human freedom, social justice, 
economic progress and political security. 


The establishment of effective inter- 
national authorities must be coupled 
with the relinquishment of national sov- 
ereign powers. A sovereign state should 
no longer claim 


the power to judge its own controversies, 
to enforce its own conception of its rights, 
to increase its armaments without limit, to 
treat its own nationals as it sees fit and 
to regulate its economic life without regard 
to the effect of such regulations upon its 
neighbors. 


Those services should now be performed 
by international institutions such as an 
international court, international legisla- 
tive bodies, adequate international police 
force, international machinery to deal 
with special international problems such 
as communication, transportation, and 
commerce, and appropriate authorities 
to administer backward areas to be gov- 
erned by the international community. 

Developing nationalism has led to 
conflicting nationalism, and the sov- 
ereign national states today settle their 
serious national conflicts by the only 
method nations have yet devised—war, 
today become a Frankenstein monster 
of destruction. Internationalism will set 
many national problems in a less com- 
pelling light, but it will not eliminate 
all such problems. It must therefore 
devise possible ways of meeting ‘‘emerg- 
ing problems on a plane higher than 
mass physical combat.” The use of war 
must be ended without waiting to solve 
all the problems of the past, present, and 
future for whose hoped-for settlement 
war has been used. “The only sure de- 
fense [against war] is the enforcement 
of the law made by the community of 
nations; and that law can be enforced 


only if the power of the community, 
overwhelmingly greater than the power 
of any of its members, is brought to bear 
when and where lawlessness begins.” 

Unless a substitute for war is found 
and used, international co-operation can- 
not come to life at all. As Mr. Ezekiel 
has said, in the nations’ assurance of 
peace or in their constant preparation 
for war, in their threats of war or in the 
interruptions of war, will lie a major 
factor in the economic outlook. 


AN ORDERLY WORLD NECESSARY 


Quite as much as upon the elimination 
of war does the economic outlook de- 
pend upon the growth of real inter- 
national co-operation. Quoting Mr. 
Ezekiel again, in contrasting the present 
world with a possible world which might 
result from a farsighted peace and a 
surer foundation for peaceful interna- 
tional relations, he says: “The essential 
difference would be . . . the opportunity 
to expand trade through mutually bene- 
ficial economic co-operation, rather than 
continuing to contract trade through 
mutually damaging restrictions.” 

Not only do the maintenance of the 
present progress in the economic outlook 
and the immediate next steps already 
contemplated depend upon an orderly 
international world, but the hopes—per- 
haps the possibility—-of economic plan- 
ning depend upon it also. Again Mr. 
Ezekiel says: 


To the extent that nations became satis- 
fied [that] a truly stable world order had 
been established or was effectively being 
created, they would have to plan and direct 
their future economic development with 
regard to the most effective and profitable 
utilization of their resources in such a 
world, 


It is true, of course, that “no system 
of laws and organization can be of value 
without the living faith and spirit behind 
it and in it,” and that successful inter- 
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national government “involves recogni- 
tion on the part of all peoples, large and 
small, strong and weak, of the rights of 
others; a willingness on the part of all 
to make sacrifices for the general good.” 
So again says Mr. Ezekiel, “the willing- 
ness of individuals or governments of the 
advanced industrial nations to invest 
capital and provide technical guidance 
or skill to speed the development in 
other countries, will be a limiting fac- 
tor.” 

In my judgment, as history views the 
economic outlook it sees a world built 
on the unit of the national state and 
carrying on most of its activities in the 
sole interest of the national state or its 
nationals. On the other hand, economic 
activities in many aspects have freed 
themselves from the strictly national ap- 
proach and are developing international 
institutions of their own. In other 
words, they are functioning, within a 
somewhat limited range, in an inter- 
nationally considered world. If, how- 
ever, it is concluded that this economic 
development marks it as a natural fore- 
runner of an international society about 
to come into being, or if it is believed 
that the economic links it can forge will 
be useful enough to lead to the elimina- 
tion of war, I, for one, cannot agree. I 
am too conscious in history of the ex- 
cessive overgrowth of nationalism and 
of the exaggerated belief in national sov- 
ereignty, as well as of the age-old cus- 
tomary institution of war, to believe 
that the growing international customs 
of economic activities can win the day 
against these stubborn political facts. 
On the other hand, if an international 
society can be established and if war 
can be discarded, the economic outlook 
will then be toward mutually beneficial 
economic co-operation, toward most ef- 
fective and profitable utilization of re- 
sources, and toward speeding of develop- 
ment in all countries. 

History would place the emphasis on 


the need for the development of a so- 
ciety more internationally minded and 
less nationally centered, and on one 
determined to end the use of war. Like 
the Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace, I assert my faith that if 
man “can be brought to see and under- 
stand the nature of-the world in which 
he lives, he will be capable of organ- 
izing international order and justice” 
and of creating “a better world in 
which to live—a world in which inter- 
national co-operation will be able to 
use human intelligence and national re- 
sources for the economic security and 
free development of all men.” On the 
realization of this faith, I think, depends 
the economic outlook. 


Tue New IDEALISM 


That outlook may also be affected by 
the new idealism manifest today in eco- 
nomic thinking toward “a newer, more 
hopeful world.” Such thinking advo- 
cates not merely relinquishment of na- 
tional controls as in reality the surest 
way of securing national benefits, but a 
policy of positive building for a better 
economic world by the international 
community-——a policy of working “in 
every way toward the greater industriali- 
zation of the less developed countries,” 
of increasing “their productive powers, 
industrial as well as agricultural,” of 
enabling “them to offer their citizens 
rising standards of living and greater 
opportunities for the future.” It would 
“provide investment funds to many 
countries to create new productive facili- 
ties, under such low rates of interest and 
with such provisions for long-time amor- 
tization in repayment and for economic 
expenditure of the funds as would enable 
those investments to be repaid easily 
and with advantage to the people of the 
country where the investment was 
made.” It would call for “public prog- 
ress in aid of education, sanitation and 
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health, and nutrition, on the human 
-` side; and transportation, discovery and 
utilization of resources, and creation of 
industrial facilities, on the physical 
side.” It is confident that “there is 
much room in the world for better roads, 
better housing, better water supply, ex- 
tended electrical services.” 

Shortly such policies may have great 
immediate saving merit, for they would 
provide means of absorbing in public 
works and utilities all the productive 
energy now going into armaments, and 
would so be of aid in the transition from 


a war to a peace economy. They would: 


also give promise that the next genera- 
tion might “grow up and live under a 


system of international co-operation” 
and not in a war-bound world like that 
of the past twenty years. .We might 
then “see a world in which the forces 
of applied science and the diffusion of 
knowledge” would “offer to all men and 
nations a plane of living, a freedom and 
richness of spiritual, cultural and eco- 
nomic attainment that can scarcely be 
imagined at the present moment.” Such 
might be the economic outlook, but it 
can come into realization only as we 
replace nationalism with an interest in 
all peoples. ‘‘Above all nations stands 
humanity” must supplement “My coun- 
try ‘tis of thee I sing” if we hope for a 
prosperous, developing economic future. 


Emily Hickman, Ph.D., has been professor of his- 
tory at the New Jersey College for Women, New 
Brunswick, since 1927, having served in a similar 
capacity at Wells College ‘from 1911 to 1927. Ske 
is a member of the National Board of the American 
Union for Concerted Peace Efforts, and of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Commission to Study the Or- 
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The Crisis in Our Foreign Trade 


By Eucene P. THOMAS 


T IS of vital importance to our civi- 
lization to inculcate a sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility for the maintenance 
of our free institutions, especially at a 
time when the rights of free peoples are 
threatened with extinction by the armed 
forces of the Axis Powers. 

To avert this danger from our own 
shores, we have dedicated all our re- 
sources to the aid of those democracies 
that are meeting so heroically the totali- 
tarian challenge. The example set by 
this Nation of a democratic system of 
government has inspired among other 
peoples on this Western Hemisphere, in 
Europe, and in China a desire to live in 
similar freedom. We cannot stand by 
in supine isolation while principles upon 
which the United States has founded 
the liberties of her citizens are flouted by 
the architects of a totalitarian new order. 
Neither the steel wheels of modern 
panzer juggernauts nor blitzkriegs from 
the air can destroy the concept of human 
liberty or extirpate the urge for freedom 
of international commercial relations. 

Our national defense measures against 
these dangers have been translated 
into offensive plans of action which, for 
all practical purposes, must be regarded 
as preparedness against a state of war. 
It is not within my province to deal with 
the military aspects of our defense pro- 
gram. Secondary only to our security 
against actual hostilities by the Axis 
Powers directed against any part of this 
Western Hemisphere is our economic 
preparedness, so vital to our general de- 
fense plans. 


NECESSITY FOR INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


In this changing world, of supreme 
importance is the keeping open of the 
channels of international trade. Bel- 
ligerents and neutrals alike face starva- 
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tion in the warring zones if supplies of 
food and essential materials are cut off 
for a few months. In 1917, Britain was 
within a week of dire want through the 
enormous loss of shipping, which is the 
lifeline of England’s defense in a war 
of attrition. The situation was saved 
in 1917 by the co-ordination of United 
States and Allied shipping. 

Without entering into the war, we are 
pledged to aid Britain and her allies 
effectively by production of the needed 
implements of war. This aid cannot be 
effective unless sufficient ships are avail- 
able for transporting these war supplies. 
The seizure of 65 vessels of potential 
value to the Axis countries, with a total 
of 590,000 tons, will enable replacement 
in overseas service only of tonnage which 
has been lost in about two months of the 
war of the Atlantic. It is for our 
Government, of course, to say how 
Britain can be insured against loss of 
the war through the breaking of her 
lifeline of ocean transportation required 
for the delivery of essential supplies. 
While we are gathering momentum in 
production of war supplies and vessels, 
the situation in respect to cargo space 
for our trade with Latin America and 
other areas is growing more serious. 
Cargo space is insufficient at present for 
our trade not only with Latin America 
but also with the Far East, from both 
of which we are drawing strategic and 
critical materials. In the opinion of 
experts, about two million tons of new 
American and British cargo steamers 
will be added this year, of a total to 
reach five million tons by the middle of 
1943. 

In eighteen months of war, more than 
five million tons of shipping have been 
sunk—a yearly average of about 3,500,- 
000 tons. If the losses continue at this 
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rate during 1941, there will be a further 
shortage in available cargo tonnage, 
after United States and British replace- 
ments, of about 1,500,000 tons at the 
end of this year. 

The shipping problem, therefore, is 
one of major proportions as a factor in 
the war, and must therefore become in- 
creasingly serious in relation to our 
foreign trade. Already freight and 
charter rates have advanced about 400 
per cent, and general cargo rates around 
50 per cent. We are in the position 
where British and American shipping 
are virtually pooled for the purposes of 
the war, we already having transferred 
to Great Britain about 1,400,000 tons. 
This leaves our neutral commerce facing 
the prospect of insufficient cargo space 
to implement our defense plans for 
needed materials from abroad and for 
the carrying on of our greatly reduced 
foreign trade to neutral ports. It is not 
only our defense plans that depend on 
the availability of more shipping, but 
also our endurance in an economic war 
which will determine our future. 

Not only the belligerent countries, or 
neutrals within the war zones, but all 
countries must protect their peoples 
against disruption of vital overseas 
trade. Remote as this Western Hemi- 
sphere is from the battle fronts, we have 
not escaped the serious effects of the 
break in our commercial lines of com- 
munication since the passage of the 
Neutrality Act. Although we live in 
security against the necessity for the 
rationing of food, increasing surpluses of 
farm products are an embarrassment 
of riches which injects serious problems 
of export merchandising, in competition 
with Latin American.and British coun- 
tries, to which we have pledged our aid. 


PLANNING FOR THE RETURN TO PEACE 


I do not, of course, wish to imply that 
war conditions affecting the United 
States are comparable with the dire 


straits of the belligerent nations. We 
possess a preponderance of world eco- 
nomic power, and vast resources. The 
transition from a peacetime to a war 
economy will maintain employment and 
morale while the war lasts, but will not 
secure us against the devastating conse- 
quences of an unprepared return to 
peace, despite the magnitude of defense 
expenditures during the next several 
years. We have the responsibility, 
therefore, not only to ourselves but to 
other nations, to organize effective plan- 
ning for the keeping open of the chan- 
nels of foreign trade, which are indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of our 
national economy and to national and 
hemispheric defense. 

In these plans, essential priorities in 
production, available shipping, and Brit- 
ish military demands must have first 
consideration. The ultimate end to be 
sought is to carry into the peace era 
undiminished capacity for prompt re- 
sumption of normal commerce, as well as 
for undertaking a leading part in post- 
war reconstruction of shattered, war- 
stricken lands. This planning will also 
embrace the nations of this Western 
Hemisphere, linked together by indis- 
soluble bonds of the common purpose 
of bringing to other parts of the world 
the material aid they will sorely need 
when the last war-flag is furled. 


AID TO LATIN AMERICA 


Of primary concern to Pan-American 
solidarity is continued relief of Latin 
American countries, now shut off from 
European markets, with an annual loss 
in trade of about $600,000,000. Al- 
though our purchases from these coun- 
tries increased about $100,000,000 last 
year over 1939, the problem still remains 
of buying substantially more from them. 

It is obvious, therefore, that prompt, 
effective measures are required to avert 
the consequences to Latin American 
countries of the loss of their European 
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markets and to make them less vul- 
nerable in the future to totalitarian 
economic and political penetration. It 
is also essential that our increased im- 
ports arising from the development of 
Latin American resources should consti- 
tute a prominent feature of Pan-Ameri- 
can defense plans. Especially is this 
necessary for the supply of critical and 
strategic materials. Viewed solely as a 
contribution to hemispheric defense, the 
appropriation by the Congress of $500,- 
000,000 as a revolving fund for aid to 
Latin American countries must be re- 
garded as an insignificant percentage of 
the total authorized expenditures for 
defense purposes. 

This $500,000,000, be it noted, is for 
the purposes set out by Congress, of 
assistance in the development of the re- 
sources, the stabilization of the econo- 
mies, and the orderly marketing of the 
products of the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, by supplying funds, not to 
exceed $500,000,000 at any one time, 
through loans to any governments or 
their central banks, when guaranteed by 
any such government. 

Our loan policies of the twenties were 
productive of reciprocal trade, despite 
the defaults in the thirties, due to simi- 
lar causes of depression which over- 
whelmed us. Our portfolio loans to six- 
teen principal Latin American countries 
in the period 1925-29 amounted to ap- 
proximately $970,000,000, and the in- 
crease in our exports in that period 
amounted to $166,000,000. 


TRADE FOLLOWS INVESTMENTS 


That trade follows direct investments 
is not always recognized by the general 
public. American investments abroad 
have been responsible for a large in- 
crease in our exports of materials, not 
only for the particular industry con- 
cerned but also for developments in rail 
and road construction, and, generally, 
for increased purchasing power that fol- 


lows direct investments. Venezuela, for 
example, which is now the third largest 
oil-producing country in the world and 
the third largest South American cus- 
tomer of the United States, was formerly 
a negligible market for United States 
products. From similar results in other 
countries responding to the influx of 
capital funds, one may see in that coun- 
try United States vessels unloading 
American machinery at docks built with 
American steel and concrete, and Ameri- 
can trucks taking these American goods 
over roads built with American road ma- 
chinery operated with American tractors. 
The use of almost countless other Ameri- 
can goods testifies to the pioneer aid of 
American capital enterprise in this re- 
markable development of Venezuela as 
one of our leading markets for finished 
products. 

Wherever American capital has pio- 
neered in the development of the in- 
ternal resources of other countries, trade 
which has followed has benefited our 
manufacturers, banks, labor, and ship- 
ping. The foreign country has benefited 
from construction outlays, taxes, the 
wages of employees, increased exports, 
and improved standard of living. 

We do not presume, of course, to 
dictate the policies of other countries, 
but in making loans and direct invest- 
ments we have the right to know under 
what conditions this aid will be utilized 
to the best advantage. The early de- 
velopment of the United States was 
largely with the aid of foreign capital. 
The situation in Latin American coun- 
tries, generally, is analogous. As a 
creditor nation we stand ready to supply 
both capital and technical skill in the 
development of the resources of coun- 
tries that give assurance of respect for 
the rights of private property. It is 
obvious that policies and laws directed 
toward nationalization of industries will 
not attract private investors, so badly 
needed at the present time in the de- 
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velopment of Latin American resources 
and increased industrialization. 

Financial aid alone, it should be em- 
phasized, will prove of only temporary 
advantage, with subsequent embarrass- 
ment to the borrowing countries, unless 
supplemented by a comprehensive con- 
structive program providing the means 
for liquidation of their obligations 
through an increase of their exports, or 
by conserving exchange provided for 
imports capable of being produced eco- 
nomically. 


INTER-AMERICAN TRADE 


An increase of our imports from these 
countries may be attained by purchase 
of numerous articles, including handi- 
crafts, wines, cheese, minerals, long- 
staple cotton, and others, which the 
United States in normal times imports 
from other continents and which Latin 
America is in a position to supply. Ar- 
gentine and Chilean wines, for example, 
are making considerable headway in our 
domestic market. 

Although it should be possible for 
Latin American exporters to find perma- 
nent markets here for additional articles 
and products not formerly imported into 
the United States, it must again be 
emphasized that any permanent increase 
in this direction is a relatively small 
fraction of their volume of trade with 
European markets which must be re- 
covered by them after the war. 

However, our increase in noncompeti- 
tive imports, in addition to strategic and 
critical materials, is alleviating, although 
insufficiently, the shortage of exchange. 
Improved stability will aid in maintain- 
ing the present increased purchases 
of our manufactures, with the author- 
ized accommodations provided by the 
Export-Import Bank, by private banks, 
and by continuance of reasonable credit 
terms from our manufacturers. 

On our export end, there are many 
articles and products which this country 


cannot supply as cheaply as can other 
world areas. As we cannot hope, for 
some years to come, to absorb more than 
a relatively small part of the exportable 
surpluses of Latin America, there can be 
no intention on our part to utilize our 
financial powers for the purpose of ex- 
cluding Europe and other countries from 
their traditional trading position in the 
Latin American area. In considering 
the problem of the Latin American sur- 
pluses, the situation is complicated by 
the serious effects of the war upon our 
own trade with countries in the war zone 
and accumulation of similar surpluses 
formerly constituting the greatest vol- 
ume of Europe’s imports both from 
Latin America and from the United 
States. 

Our total exports of agricultural 
products fell from 27.1 per cent of the 
general total in 1938 to 13.1 per cent 
in 1940. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LATIN AMERICAN 
RESOURCES 


The recent trade agreement between 
Argentina and Brazil and the conven- 
tions agreed upon at the Five-Power 
Conference recently held in Buenos 
Aires are indications of what may be 
accomplished throughout Latin America 
by the development of secondary indus- 
tries that will tend to the creation of a 
complementary trade among these coun- 
tries and the breaking down of barriers 
to commercial co-operation. 

A characteristic trend in Latin America 
in the past two decades has been towards 
greater industrialization. Our exports of 
such materials as processing and ex- 
tractive machinery, coal, iron and steel 
products, and chemical and other goods 
entering into both construction and 
manufacturing processes, have improved 
in relation to our total trade with that 
region, from 37 per cent in 1923 to 60 
per cent in 1939. Latin American coun- 
tries will continue to be dependent on 
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other countries, especially for American 
and European articles manufactured by 
mass production, and will require a vast 
amount of capital investment to sup- 
plant by domestic production any con- 
siderable amount of such imports. 

We shall share in any increased buy- 
ing power that flows to those countries 
through advances in their economic inde- 
pendence. Although greater indus- 
trialization may be at the expense of 
some of our exports of consumer goods, 
we have always been able to adapt our- 
selves to changes of this kind and to 
find in highly industrialized countries 
the chief markets for our primary and 
finished products. There is a preference 
for the recognized superior quality of 
finished manufactures of the United 
States which has been reflected in ex- 
panding exports, even to countries where 
discriminatory import and exchange im- 
pediments were imposed in recent pre- 
war years. 

Imperative is the development of 
sources of supply for certain of our 
manufactures for which we are largely 
dependent on non-American countries. 
Increased purchases made by our Gov- 
ernment in association with industry, of 
such strategic materials as tin, manga- 
nese ore, copper, and nitrates, assist both 
the building up of our stock piles and 
the economy of the producing countries. 

The plans of the Office of Cultural 
and Commercial Relations for strength- 
ening cultural and educational ties 
among the twenty-one American repub- 
lics should have a favorable effect in 
increasing inter-American travel. ‘These 
plans contemplate the use of widely di- 
versified lines of advertising, publicity, 
and other promotion methods. 

The success of these plans to increase 
both Latin American exports and travel 
presupposes complete collaboration by 
these governments in our efforts, and a 
substantial increase in their appropria- 
tions for exploitation of their resources 


and scenic attractions. Of the expendi- 
tures by our citizens in foreign travel, 
amounting to $500,000,000 annually, 
only $70,000,000 has gone to Latin 
American countries. It should be pos- 
sible to enlarge this considerably and 
thus enrich their revenues, as passenger 
transportation facilities increase. 


UNWISE TRADE BARRIERS 


When. the depression came in 1929, 
we failed to recognize—by substantial 
reciprocal tariff concessions such as were 
negotiated under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act—our transition from a 
debtor to a creditor nation. This has 
hampered our present efforts to stimu- 
late our Import trade in normal com- 
modities. The highly organized groups 
in the Congress, which place sectional 
before national interest in the carrying 
on of our foreign trade, are even now 
demanding barriers to certain imports, 
entry of which is necessary to the suc- 
cess of our hemispheric economic defense 
plans. 

For example, we normally have a 
large export balance in our favor in our 
trade with Argentina, though not within 
the past several months. As a conse- 
quence of Argentina’s bilateral policy, 
we have suffered, since 1934, from dis- 
criminatory exchange restrictions and 
import quotas. To alleviate part of that 
country’s loss of about $160,000,000 
trade with Europe this year, we are ex- 
tending Export-Import Bank credit and 
Treasury accommodation amounting to 
$110,000,000. Now the Argentineans 
propose that we form corporations to 
assist in exploiting their goods in this 
country; although, by admitting Argen- 
tine fresh beef on a quota basis—about 
2 per cent of our consumption—and re- 
ducing from 65 to 35 cents our tariff on 
flaxseed, Argentina would increase her 
available dollar exchange by $50,000,- 
000 for the purchase of additional 
products of the United States. 
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This would avoid the discriminatory 
measures against us by Argentina, and 
lead to a reciprocal trade agreement for 
the settlement of all differences. Both 
countries are suffering through loss of 
trade due to the selfish attitude of isola- 
tionist American interests. ‘There is no 
justification for camouflaging our pro- 
hibitive tariff purposes under sanitary 
disguises, as there is definite official as- 
surance that admission of Argentine 
fresh beef would not expose our domestic 
livestock to the danger of foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

Our export balance of international 
trade in 1940 amounted to approxi- 
mately $1,400,000,000. We have been 
accumulating over many years billions 
of dollars of such surpluses. These will 
require to be offset in postwar years 
by loans and credit accommodations, 
governmental or private, if our export 
trade is to be maintained at a level 
which will contribute to employment 
when the present feverish activity in new 
construction and swollen wartime ex- 
ports to Britain have subsided. Our 
plans must contemplate avoidance of a 
debacle similar to that from which we 
suffered so severely for several years 
after the last war. The reconstruction 
of Britain and Europe may engage some 
of our surplus gold and commodities, if 
they will contribute to a lasting peace 
and a return to orthodox practices of 
international commerce and finance. 

Our problem in relation to wartime 
aid to the sister American republics is 
reflected in the trade figures of the ten 
south American countries for 1938. 
Their combined exports to continental 
Europe and Great Britain, including 
$240,000,000 in value to Germany, 
amounted to $665,000,000. This pro- 
duced an export balance in their favor 
of $85,000,000. They shipped only 
$267,000,000 in value to this country, 
with a debit balance of $46,000,000. 


FOLLOWING THE WAR 


The combination of the most power- 
ful economic forces in the world, led by 
Pan-America and the British Empire, 
will be necessary to restore orderly inter- 
national political and commercial rela- 
tions. It is necessary, looking ahead to 
what will be required of us at the close 
of the war, that our Government and 
business leaders take prompt steps to 
formulate plans for a postwar economic 
world order which will insure the re- 
sumption of normal, orthodox, interna- 
tional trade and investments. This is a 
prerequisite to the economic security not 
only of this hemisphere but of all coun- 
tries. 

When we speak of the present crisis 
we recall what history attests, that eco- 
nomic causes are a prime source of war; 
or, as in the present instance, a pretext 
for war by nations that seek political 
domination through economic control 
over weaker nations. The settlement of 
the economic issues in this war is the 
task before us in rebuilding the world 
order as a temple of human freedom. 
Before the outbreak of this war, hostili- 
ties already had begun in the field of 
international commerce, between totali- 
tarian ideas that would divide the world 
into opposing blocs, and our orthodox 
ideal of the substitution of international 
co-operation for economic war. Despite 
the power we possess, based on a pre- 
ponderance of the gold and physical re- 
sources of the world, we cannot by uni- 
lateral action bring about a new world 
economic order. We must envisage the 
possibility of the survival of hostile eco- 
nomic groups, with concentrated power 
in Europe, capable of continuing for 
years their efforts to enforce unorthodox 
and harmful totalitarian trading meth- 
ods. 

We are deeply concerned to remove 
from the Latin American countries the 
fear of Nazi economic penetration for 
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political purposes. The fog that 
shrouded us for a time from the real 
designs of the Axis Powers has lifted, 
as country after country has fallen a 
victim to Axis diplomacy and military 
invasion. 

The loudly trumpeted Nazi new world 
economic order presupposes universal ac- 
ceptance of the totalitarian barter sys- 
tem. World trade no longer would be 
carried on by private enterprise, but by 
government monopolies subsidizing trad- 
ing through private agencies. Exchange 
of goods and services would no longer 
be governed by comparative costs, but 
by the bargaining power of the stronger 
nations using political pressure to con- 
summate bilateral barter agreements 
under the pretext of national exigency. 
Implicit in this barter system of the to- 
talitarian nations is political domination 
by economic means, This has been the 
result in every country overridden and 
occupied by Germany. Unless the Axis 
Powers are defeated in this war and 
rendered incapable of putting into execu- 
tion their plans for a new world order, 
we must face the prospect of continental 
isolation, unless we can mobilize and 
exert economic power sufficient to pre- 
vent such a contingency. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION 
NEEDED 


Anglo-American financial and trading 
co-operation—inclusive of Latin Ameri- 
can interests—is of prime importance in 
preparing plans for the new world order 
to replace that with which Germany is 
experimenting now that the greater part 
of Europe is under her control. Com- 


mon purposes and the present critical 
situation call for consultation and co- 
operation between the statesmen and 
industrialists of America and the British 
group of nations. If the Axis countries 
are to be confronted by the joint efforts 
of the United States and the British Em- 
pire—controlling more than 50 per cent 
of the world’s economic power and re- 
sources and acting in concert for the 
rebuilding of the world economic order 
—it is not too soon to bring these two 
world powers together for the formula- 
tion of present and postwar plans for 
leading the world back to sanity and the 
revival of international commercial co- 
operation: 

Effective commercial and financial co- 
operation between these democracies will 
be capable of meeting and resisting any 
attempt to imprison them in a barter 
strait jacket of the type invented by 
Germany’s former economic adviser, Dr. 
Schacht. 

The economic and commercial aim of 
business men in all countries is that they 
may be able once more to resume their 
relations with the business men of other 
countries, Including those of the present 
Axis countries. We fought a great war 
to maintain the freedom of the seas and 
democratic institutions. Can we aim at 
less in throwing the full weight of our 
resources into the scales for the revival 
of a world economic order undivided by 
continental barriers to freedom of inter- 
national intercourse, and dedicated to 
the supreme task of merging all nations 
in the broad stream of industrial pros- 
perity and continuing peace and se- 
curity? 


Eugene P. Thomas is president of the National For- 
eign Trade Council, Inc., New York City, and chairman 
of the Exporters Advisory Committee for the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. He is the recipient, this 
year, of the Captain Robert Dollar Memorial Award, 
“for his distinguished contribution to the advancement 


of American foreign trade.” 
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Why Fight for Democracy? 


t 


NORMER Vice-President Marshall 
was once confronted by a smart, 
rapid-fire, Bible salesman, at the Capi- 
tol. Exposing a hitherto hidden Bible, 
the salesman exalted its leather binding. 
Marshall cunningly listened. Suddenly 
he interrupted with, “Who wrote it?” 
The agile salesman quickly recovered 
and turned his facets of words to the 
` texture of the paper. Marshall, still 
immobile, with rising inflection said, 
“Who wrote it?” The salesman groped 
for. an idea. As his mind cleared he 
mumbled about the beauty of the maps, 
when Marshall exclaimed harshly, with 
a bang on the table, “Yes, but who wrote 
it?” With trembling hand the confused 
intruder reached for the Bible, exclaim- 
ing to the noncommittal Marshall, “I 
give up! Who did write it?” and being 
unanswered, he fled. 

Like the Bible salesman, how many 

Americans could give the right answer 
to the question “Why fight for De- 
mocracy?” 
. Today we are sending millions of men 
to training camps. We are subjecting 
, ourselves to almost overwhelming taxes. 
We are turning from peacetime pro- 
ductive pursuits to wartime destructive 
practices. Probably three-fourths of all 
we produce will be a total loss. We 
have climbed into a Procrustean bed 
where we shall have to lie as a nation 
until the present conflict is over. We 
know not our future. Hence we have 
given up planning for it. We have cast 
the die to the last dollar of our assets if 
necessary -to back the cause of de- 
mocracy. Despite the fact that for the 
last twenty years many have stupidly 
ridiculed the Wilsonian phrase, “A world 
safe for democracy,” we now hail that 
phrase again. 

Why are one hundred and thirty mil- 
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lion people willing to do all this, since 
our lives are not yet involved? . True, 
our British friends are fighting for de- 
mocracy, but they are also fighting for 
their existence. 

Why is the Greek mountaineer, who 
has to grub a frugal existence from one 
of the rockiest soils in the world, willing 
to defend that soil with his blood? How 
explain the thrilling, overwhelming sacri- 
fice of the Finns, for which I saw them 
preparing in 1923; or their declaration 
to me over and over, that they would 
willingly die to the last man, woman, 
and child to protect their democracy 
from the advance of the Soviet, which 
they awaited even then? Certainly life 
for them was not too easy. 


ANSWERS THAT MICHT BE GIVEN 


An Englishman might declare he was 
fighting for the Magna Charta. Yes, 
but what is the Magna Charta other 
than a declaration of rights forced upon 
a recalcitrant King by the barons of 
England. Other Englishmen might say 
it was their Bill of Rights, promulgated 
by the British Parliament some four 
hundred years later. Yes, but why fight 
for the Bill of Rights? Is it not a fact 
that under all these great declarations 
there has been a fearful inefficiency, an 
unequal distribution of property, and 
suffering and squalor such as one sees in 
White Chapel district of London? 

If the question were put to an intelli- 
gent American he would probably reply 
that he was fighting for the benefits ac- 
corded us in the sonorous statements of 
the Declaration of Independence or the 
Bill of Rights in our Constitution. But 
have we not had the Declaration of 
Independence and the Bill of Rights for 
over a hundred and fifty years? Have 
we not also our New York East Side and 
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our Chicago West Side? Such questions 
and answers as these leave us flounder- 
ing, as Emerson pointed out when he 
said, “We adore an institution and do 
not see that it is founded on a thought 
which we have.” 

One need not be an eloquent advocate 
to present a strong brief in favor of the 
efficiency and the apparent success of a 
dictatorship, if we judge by the institu- 
tion and not the thought behind it. It 
will no doubt be admitted that in 
peacetime an autocracy functions more 
smoothly and efficiently, on the surface 
at least, than a democracy. We must 
admit that a million people following 
one mind will move with less friction 
than a million individuals trying to com- 
pose their ideas under a democratic sys- 
tem of compromise. No democracy in 
peacetime could have started from zero, 
surrendered to one man as completely 
as Germany did, produced such a mar- 
velous war machine, and regimented it- 
self so successfully into a victorious na- 
tion in seven years. 

As an observer in Germany five years 
after the war, when the mark was 
mounting a million per dollar each day, 
I bad to admit that I saw less want and 
physical distress than I had seen in 
some of the cities of the great democra- 
cies. Note that I limited the statement 
in passing to the physical. 

Why, then, make terrible sacrifices for 
a democracy if its opponent is more effi- 
cient and successful in attaining outward 
results? To answer this question, we 
stop at our peril if we simply glorify our 
Declaration of Independence and our 
Bill of Rights as historical statements, 
or even charts for the life of our nations. 
Unless we find the cause behind them, 
we shall not have solved the mystery of 
the movement that keeps groups to- 
gether under this form of government 
which we so fondly praise. Let us there- 
fore grope our way back through the 
mists and discover the cause if we can. 


THE EXERCISE OF CHOICE 


The curtain lifts on the Garden of 
Eden. We are told that it was a para- 
dise. But even so, something was de- 
cidedly lacking, though everything beau- 
tiful was there. Two human beings, an 
apple tree, and a serpent were in the 
foreground. A voice was present. 

Now the important thing for all gen- 
erations, that took place there, was not 
so much that Adam was tempted and 
fell, nor that Eve ably abetted and as- 
sisted him. It was that, starting on the 
long, long climb toward human perfec- 
tion, man discovered that he had a will 
and the ability to make a choice, and he 
exercised it. Therein lies the most sig- 
nificant fact in the existence of man. A 
new light came into his eye, and life 
into his voice. From that moment man 
became endowed with a spiritual per- 
sonality, and Adam and Eve became 
purposeful beings. Thought—the out- 
growth of the exercise of choice—began 
to sculpture man’s face. It was the 
first and most significant move in man’s 
approach toward the democratic idea. 

But man immediately discovered that 
he could make mistakes as well as 
choose; that he was to learn by trial 
and error; that he had responsibilities 
as well as privileges. He discovered, 
too, that though the trial-and-error 
method was sometimes fearfully costly, 
it added experience. Experience taught 
him self-reliance. Through the exercise 
of choice, man became able to meet new 
situations unconfused and poised, even 
though he did not know the answer. He 
thrilled to a sense of faith in himself. 
Faith lifted up his countenance and 
filled him with the light of hope. Lead- 
ership was thus developed in him. Upon 
his feet, he faced the rising sun. 

Down through all the ages at frightful 
cost, and slow, tortoise-like progress, 
through this exercise of his will man 
has instinctively known, or painfully 
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learned to realize, that he must rise when 
he has fallen; that when he has fallen 
it must be forward, in freedom. As 
Thomas Huxley said, the human mind 
has learned that “it is far better for a 
man to go wrong in freedom than it is 
for him to go right in chains.” 

So it is the preservation of this exer- 
cise of the will that causes man, when 
challenged and pushed to the brink, to 
rise at any cost, either as an individual 
or in groups, to contest with the one 
who would suppress it. 


To PRESERVE FREE WILL 


What man has been fighting for, 
then, either instinctively or consciously, 
throughout all the generations, is the 
saving of his own personality, for per- 
sonality is the offspring of the will. 
From the dawn of time to the present 
there has been a battlefield in every 
normal brain—an Armageddon—from 
whence leads a road. On either side 
are voices seeking to persuade the Pil- 
grim. On one side is the still small 
voice; on the other, the voice of a 
would-be dictator. It is through the 
choice made on that road that the hu- 
man animal rises from intelligence to 
become a soul. 

To surrender this supreme gift of the 
will would mean that man would -drop 
from an upright, down on all fours. He 
would reverse the program of life. He 
would retrace his steps from the heights 
down into primordial slime. He in- 
stinctively knows this. 

It is this mysterious motivator in the 
lives of individuals that drove the Eng- 
lish barons to wrench from their un- 
willing King the Bill of Rights; that 
moved our forefathers to proclaim a 
Declaration of Independence in the face 
of proscription and death, and to place 
the Bill of Rights in our Constitution. 

Slow as it has been in the long period 
of gestation, this fruit of a free will has 
in modern times moved a democracy to 


purchase Louisiana and Alaska‘ instead 
of fighting for them. It has turned 
Cuba back to its owners. It has given - 
back to China the Boxer Indemnity. It 
has caused a democracy to go. to war 
with the pledge that it would seek. 
no territorial or financial recompense, 
though that war cost it some thirty bil- 
lion dollars and thousands of lives. It ` 
has offered to turn the Philippines over 
to the natives, though they have ‘cost ` 
it many millions. It bas withdrawn the 
marines from foreign territory. Now ït 
is seeking in every way to do justice to 
the original settlers of this country and 
to save their Indian civilization. 

Man has been long in learning that 
he can save his spiritual personality only 
by combining with others and allowing 
each the ultimate of freedom. He sees 
a far horizon where with all men equal 
and independent there will come.a time 
when no one will want to harm another 
in his life, health, liberty, or possessions.? 

Instinctively, the free man knows that. 
“when we resist . . . the concentration 
of power we are resisting the processes 
of death, because concentration of power 
is what always precedes the destruction 
of human initiative and therefore of 
human energy.” ? 


WEAKNESS OF DICTATORS 


On the other hand, the weakness of 
a dictator is that he has no way of put- 
ting on the brakes. He advances with 
audacity and more audacity. He cannot 
stop short of the brink. His very ex- 
istence depends upon action and move- 
ment. His actions become faster than 
the masses move. As they fall behind, 
he uses force. He moves in all directions 
instead of one. He banks on size instead 
of security. He destroys instead of con- - 
solidates. These are the factors that 
finally summon into action his master, 


1 Locke. 
2 Woodrow Wilson. 
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“that ever present mysterious law of 
-diminishing returns. 
‘.. "At times, those who oppose the demo- 
cratic idea seem to be sovereign, so 
` -complete’ is their success. 
Khan, when he had captured all of 
‘Mongolia, China, and India, and swept 


Genghis 


as'far west as Bulgaria, appeared im- 


“mortal. © When we think in terms of 
-horsepower as against airplanes and 


mechanized machinery, the conquests of 
Genghis Khan make those of a modern 


` dictator seem almost insignificant. The 


present house painter has a long way 
to go before he will approach the record 
of the man who rode over Asia and 
Europe in the same century that the 
Magna Charta was born in England. 
How little would anyone then have 
thought that the wrenching of their 
rights by the barons from King John 
would affect history more than the vic- 
tories of Genghis Khan! Yet today the 
influence of the Magna Charta has 
permeated all of the English-speaking 
world as a permanent influence; for the 
democratic idea is the only form of liv- 
ing “which is not eternally at open or 
secret war with the rights of man.” ° 

How ‘orief the span of the dictators’ 
rule! With the spirit of sovereignty ab- 
sent from the people, he may, like a 
meteor in its rapid trajectory, blaze in 
the heavens and astonish the earth for 
a time. But he descends like the sky- 
rocket. Genghis Khan, Bonaparte, Wil- 
helm YI-—all that they conquered was 
lost in a lifetime, all because they sought 
to defy the natural laws. 


NATURAL Laws DEFIED 


It is said that nature abhors a vacuum. 
It also abhors a monopoly in govern- 
ment. What each one of these dictators 
was attempting to do was to set up a 
monopoly in government—to impose his 
will upon the wills of the rest of hu- 
manity. This could never be, not only 

3 Jefferson. 


because it would be reversing the tide 
of civilization, but because every mo- 
nopoly contains within itself the seed 
of its own destruction. That seed al- 
ways comes to fruition, 

Aristotle, the coiner of the word 
“monopoly,” observing the career of 
Thales, the Athenian meteorologist, set 
down this story. Thales, poor but wise, 
became irritated at the sarcasm and 
stupidity of some of the rich business 
men of Athens. He noted that they 
made their money by leasing for a trifle 
the olive presses which were used in pro- 
ducing Greece’s greatest article of com- 
merce. When the crop was ripe, the 
farmers would seek out these masters of 
the presses, who in turn would dictate 
the sale or use of the press upon their 
own exorbitant terms. Aristotle called 
this practice a monopoly, meaning to 
control alone. Thales, observing this 
practice, secretly optioned all the presses 
at a trifling price, long ahead of the 
monopolists. When they discovered it, 
they came to him and offered ridiculous 
terms; but Thales said, “No, you will 
how pay on my terms”; and according 
to Aristotle, having demonstrated the 
weakness of monopoly, he turned back 
to his old science. 

Now wherein lies the seed of destruc- 
tion in the monopoly of a dictatorship? 
It grows and progresses at the expense 
of the individual, by making the citizen 
subsidiary to aims foreign to him. It 
has definite limits, fixed as to both its 
development and its duration. It de- 
mands obedience to the orders of a hu- 
man being without consent of the gov- 
erned. It violates one of the mysterious 
natural laws which the story of the 
Tower of Babel so clearly demonstrated. 
That was that men were not by force 
to talk, think, or act alike. So they were 
scattered over the earth in order that 
they might be different. 

Again, dictatorship disobeys another 
natural law—that life and laws shall 
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arise through the voluntary co-operative 
articulation of the masses, instead of 
coming down from the dictum of a mas- 
ter. It defies the law of change, and in- 
sists on the status quo. It is rigid in- 
stead of flexible. It insists that it shall 
set up what it terms a new order, and 
that order shall be the same whether 
applied to a Finn or a Hottentot. It 
says “verboten” for “co-operation.” It 
tells man that he cannot be the master 
of his fate or the captain of his soul, 
and that his personality must be sur- 
rendered to the state. It casts aside the 
life-giving inspiration that man derives 
from the beauty of contrasts, and substi- 
tutes the rigidity and monotony of the 
goose-step. It asserts the authority to 
promulgate the voice of Hitler instead 
of the Still Small Voice. In short, it 
defies all the laws of Darwin and would, 
if it could, break down those of Newton. 

A dictatorship even seeks to stem the 
tide of the spiritual world. It denies 
that thoughts are things and that to act 
is first to think. It believes in names 
and places and persons instead of God. 
It seeks to transfer man’s ideas from the 
spiritual world to a man-made political 
world and spurns the spiritual. Therein 
lies the seed of destruction in the or- 
ganization which dictators attempt to 
set up and over which the unthinking 
become frightened, believing it may be 
permanent. 


WHY tHe GERMAN DiIcTATORSHIPS? 


One well may ask, Why should a 
dictatorship reappear twice in Germany 
within a span of twenty-five years? The 
answer is not so difficult as it might 
seem. 

In 1848 there was a revolution in 
Europe. The revolution succeeded in 
France and failed in Germany. France 
held within its borders those of the 
intelligentsia who started the revolution. 
In Germany there was just as much of 
a revolt as in France. By deception and 


force the German Government of that 
day was able to dominate, after killing 
some of the very flower of liberal 
thought, driving others forever into exile, 
and cowing those few who were left. It 
was this uprising that sent to America 
in exile Carl Schurz and thousands of 
others who have become some of our 
best citizens and helped to keep alive the 
spirit of democracy. It is extraordi- 
narily interesting to read Schurz’s auto- 
biography, in which he described the 
feelings, thoughts, and expressions of 
those young men in the German uni- 
versities at that time who tried to make 
articulate their ideas of democracy. It 


-is pathetic and tragic to read how they 


were crushed or driven forever from 
Germany. But it is inspiring to see 
what they have done in our own coun- 
try, where man still has the right to 
express himself spiritually, answerable 
only to his God, and politically at the 
ballot box. 

Since that fatal period in German his- 
tory, Germany has never been able to 
assemble a sufficient number vital 
enough to bring to life, or upon which 
to build, the democratic idea with any 
permanency. Is not Nazism the bastard 
child of Prussianism? Was not “Prus- 
sianism sired by the Teutonic Knights 
and damned by the Holy Roman Em- 
pire’? * Macaulay said of the period 
of Frederick the Great, “As long as 
there was a man left in Prussia, that 
man might carry a musket; as long as 
there was a horse left, that horse might 
draw artillery.” A recent Nazi suicide 
in New York said on his deathbed, “The 
instinct for liberty is simply left out 
of Germany.” 

Because of such dictatorships men 
have not been able to nourish and de- 
velop their own individual personalities 
by the exercise of choice; to learn by 
their own mistakes; to produce the right 
kind of leadership through the develop- 

4 Knapp. 
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ment of self-reliance and political expe- 
rience. 

Under such regimes men lose their 
perspective. We saw this comically il- 
lustrated by the goose-step on the streets 
of Berlin a very few years after the 
desertion and flight of Kaiser Wilhelm, 
great patron of the goose-step. The 
goose-step was on parade, even though 
there were communistic riots going on 
within a few blocks. 


Tue LESSON FoR DEMOCRACIES 


The lesson the democracies must learn 
in order to make the world safe for them 
after this war is to give encouragement 
to the nucleus of human spirits that are 
somehow always in existence despite a 
dictatorship, bring them to the fore and 
support them with all the good will and 
aid that the democracies can give, so 
that they shall be able to cultivate self- 
rule and take their place among the free 
nations of the world. 


Only by granting the individual the 
maximum practical freedom can the so- 
cial organism be brought into conscious 
being. ‘Thus can it most rapidly de- 
velop. Only by contributing to the 
wholesome development of every phase 
and aspect of the entire social organism 
can the individual derive the maximum 
freedom and happiness of life. 

Our immediate lesson, then, is to learn 
that though sometimes sleeping, and 
often weakened by its own inertia and 
mistakes, democracy is never dead; that 
in the race for survival against dicta- 
torship it moves at first like the tortoise, 
but also finishes like it; that Hitler is 
fighting invisible laws that no man or 
nation can overcome; that defeat for 
him is inevitable, regardless of transient 
victories and our transient gloom; that 
as the immortal Woodrow Wilson once 
said, “It is the spirit always that is 
sovereign.” It is for this spirit that man 
fights when he defends democracy. 


Huston Thompson, LL.D., is a member of the law 
firm of Bright, Thompson & Mast, Washington, D. C. 
He has formerly served as lecturer on law ai the 
University of Denver Law School, assistant attorney- 
general of Colorado, assistant attorney-general of the 
United States, and chairman of the Federal Trade 


Commission. 


How to Fight for Democracy 


By NORMAN THOMAS 


HERE is a question which is deep 

and fundamental and which I am 
afraid we are inclined to ignore; that is 
the question—how to fight for de- 
mocracy. It is a question that becomes 
more important every year that we live, 
because the method that men commonly 
use in fighting allegedly for democracy 
has not proved to be overwhelmingly 
successful; that is, the method of total 
war, which is singularly ill adapted to 
the triumph of democracy. It tends to 
be self-frustrating to an enormous de- 
gree. A world that cannot find a better 
way to fight for democracy will ere long 
be deprived of democracy for lack of 
knowledge of the technique to save it or 
win it. Nevertheless, I am not now 
going to speak on so difficult a subject; 
I am going to confine myself to a politi- 
cal discussion of the war question as it 
affects the United States of America. 


War MOTIVES 


May I remind you that the desire to 
serve democracy, while very real in indi- 
viduals, is not the decisive reason that 
causes nations to go to war. Nations do 
fight very bravely, and without much 
outward coercion, for their independent 
national life, for their homes, and some- 
times for power, profit, and empire. I 
do not know any example in history 
where a nation ever fought for the ab- 
stract ideal, democracy; certainly not 
thousands of miles from home. 

The United States of America, which 
is already partially involved in the sec- 
ond World War, is not dominatingly, in 
its own conception, fighting for de- 
mocracy. It is true that a love of 
democracy is an element in our attitude, 
but an even larger element is the plain, 
ordinary hatred of the indecent brutality 
of the rule of the dictators. Neverthe- 
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less, we are about to engage in total 
war—if we get all the way in—for none 
of these reasons, but primarily because 
we are afraid for our national safety. 
I want to emphasize that fact. It is not 
a matter of anybody’s opinion, it is a 
fact. The process by which America has 
during the last twelve months been per- 
suaded to accept a policy likely to lead 
us into war has not been primarily edu- 
cation in a disinterested love or under- 
standing of democracy, but rather a 
growth of fear, and largely of hysterical 
fear. We are about to run the risk of 
fighting in Singapore today because we 
are afraid we cannot defend Omaha 
tomorrow. 

I speak with some knowledge on this 
matter because I have covered the coun- 
try back and forth, heard the questions 
discussed in halls, trains, and airplanes, 
by public speakers and private speakers, 
and it seems to me that the urge driving 
America toward war today is not even 
to the degree that it was alleged to be 
in the first World War, a desire to make 
the world safe for democracy. There is 
a good deal of skepticism as to whether 
we can make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. The war motive is a fear for 
ourselves tomorrow unless we fight to- 
day. 

To that fear, more recently a second 
impulse has been added. There is grow- 
ing, and growing at an alarming rate, 
an imperialist feeling in the United 
States of America. If you follow closely 
radio and other public speakers you will 
find a note altogether lacking until the 
last four months—an emphasis upon an 
American imperialism. It is clothed, 
to be sure, in beautiful and glowing 
words. It is the “American century” of 
Henry Luce, the “American destiny” 
of Dorothy Thompson; but the words 
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merely clothe in language the nakedness 
of imperial ambition. The English- 
speaking nations are to police in God’s 
name such places as we think necessary 
for our advantage, doing justice, as that 
British Nazi poet, Rudyard Kipling, told 
us was our duty, to the “lesser breeds 
without the law.” 

To be sure, we are to be the dominant 
partner in this Anglo-alliance, says Luce, 
and Dorothy Thompson has echoed that 
sentiment. (I see difficulties ahead in 
this matter of who will be senior part- 
ner!) But what is of primary impor- 
tance now is to emphasize what I do 
not like to say, and which I say only 
because it happens to be true—that 
America is partially in the war, and is 
all too likely to go farther into war, not 
primarily for democracy, but primarily 
for fear of her own safety, and secondar- 
ily for hope of imperial aggrandizement, 
which is bound up with a passionate 
desire somehow to maintain by war the 
blessed economic system which has bred 
so much war. 

Mr. Willkie, for instance, assured the 
large audience over the air from Town 
Hall that “if, I believed Great Britain 
could collapse and America could sur- 
vive economically, then I would not take 
a single risk in involving this country 
in any international entanglement.” 
There is a clear straightforward state- 
ment of the reason for war, and that 
reason is not identical with the love for 
democracy that Mr. Thompson has so 
beautifully described.* 


PROBABILITIES OF THE CRISIS 


What I want to ask is, what is going 
to happen to our country in this war 
crisis? We have to deal now with 
probabilities. It is one of the reasons 
why so much tragedy attends human 
effort, that there is no laboratory into 
which we can go and objectively find 
out what causes produce certain results. 

1 See Huston Thompson in this volume. 


The method of trial and error is the only 
method we can use in our own lives, 
and we are our own guinea pigs. A 
great many things conceivably might 
happen in war or after war, but re- 
sponsible statesmen are not warranted 
in gambling the lives and destinies of 
one hundred and fifty million Americans 
upon the slight chance of easy victories. 
Well, then, what are the probabilities? 

The probabilities are that we shall go 
from partial, undeclared war into total 
war, war that will greatly extend in time 
and space the terror and devastation of 
war upon the face of the earth. I do 
not think the probabilities are that 
there will be any clear-cut victory for 
anybody—certainly, no victory on our 
side analogous to the victory we and 
our Allies won in 1918. When we are 
more deeply involved in war, it will 
probably be a total war, a war to be 
fought on the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
It must be fought by our Navy over a 
wider range of the map than any navy 
has ever fought major engagements. 
And then we shall have to try to land 
great armies on distant islands and conti- 
nents—in Polynesia, Asia, Africa, and 
Europe—and the difficulty of landing 
those armies will be very great. We are 
fools and blind if we gamble on the 
chance that this total war will be won 
without these desperate acts. 

One of the tragic mistakes of both 
Chamberlain and Daladier was their 
failure to understand the meaning of 
total war. In the first World War, I 
can remember as if it were yesterday 
what a prominent member of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of the United 
States Senate said when I protested the 
draft. He answered that we would send 
few soldiers abroad, and that the pur- 
pose of the draft was to send street- 
corner loafers in small numbers to 
Europe rather than workers! The hope 
that we shall not be asked or required 
to send armies abroad in this war is at 
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least as ungrounded, and the difficulty 
involved is far greater. 

In spite of the former Ambassador 
Bullitt, the Atlantic is not a highway; 
in fact, it is less a highway than it was 
in the days of the Conquistadors, so 
much more difficult is invasion over the 
seas. It took us nineteen months to 
land two million men in friendly and 
eager France in the first World War, 
over an ocean controlled by our own 
and our allies’ navies. If there is com- 
fort concerning our domestic security in 
the reflection that there has been neither 
in the first World War nor as yet in 
this war any example of successful inva- 
sion of a fortified country by an enemy 
from overseas, there ought to be a warn- 
ing about the desperate meaning of an 
aggressive war for the complete elimina- 
tion of the power of the Nazi machine 
and of the Japanese militarists in their 
own. territories. 


POSSIBILITIES OF VICTORY 


Of course, it is possible that we may 
succeed; I think it is unlikely. It is 
possible that we can succeed by some 
break in morale in Japan or Germany. 
Possibly starvation on the continent of 
Europe and an uprising of conquered 
peoples may aid our cause; but I ques- 
tion whether we shall win active help 
from the occupied lands if we continue 
to help the British to starve them indefi- 
nitely. At all events, the nature of the 
war may well be such that its biological 
consequences will frustrate any achieve- 
ment in political formulas which may be 
written down at the peace table. 

It amazes me that supposedly intelli- 
gent men are willing to give so little time 
and thought to the biological and psy- 
chological consequences of indefinitely 
continued war, war which in Europe 
will mean rivalry in starvation, espe- 
cially of the rising generation. ‘There 
will be a hunger for children punctuated 
increasingly on both sides of the Chan- 


nel by the almost nightly horror of 
bombing raids. What happens to chil- 
dren when that kind of thing goes on? 
“The Glory that was Greece” was lost 
in the Peloponnesian War and would 
have been lost even if Athens rather than 
Sparta had won the victory. Yet, sane 
men who accept and use the immutable 
laws of nature in the chemical laboratory 
apparently do not think there are laws 
to control the results social organiza- 
tions achieve by reason of the methods 
that they feel constrained to use. 

I do not think there will be complete 
victory for Britain or even for Hitler. 
In fact, I think the chance of a total 
Hitler victory over Great Britain now 
becomes smaller. If last fall the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Willkie were both justified 
in promising not to put our sons into 
foreign wars, what has changed the situ- 
ation? Not, surely, the courageous re- 
sistance of the Greeks and the boldness 
of the Yugoslavs and the firmness of 
the Turks! These things count against 
Hitler. If we enter the war we will 
prolong and extend it—a war in which 
neither we nor Hitler is likely to be the 
complete victor. Some sort of exhaus- 
tion or stalemate will develop in which 
we shall have to negotiate some kind of 
peace-—-God knows what! How good it 
will be will depend in part upon the 
straightness of our thinking about what 
peace ought to be. I entirely agree with 
what Mr. Lerner had to say on this 
subject.? But it is not democracy or 
even the “American century,” but a cen- 
tury of exhaustion that is the likely out- 
come of the kind of war we now con- 
template. 

There is another possibility springing 
from the type of war we shall have. Of 
all the present rulers and regimes of the 
world, if eventually America loses her- 
self in total war, the most likely victor 
is Stalin or his regime. He is the most 
likely victor on the continent of Europe 

2 See Max Lerner in this volume. 
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and in Asia. Today I do not think 
Stalin dares to stand up against Hitler’s 
armies; but if Western civilization is 
exhausted, what will be as strong as the 
enormous armies of the Russian dicta- 
tor? And though he may not have an 
abundance of food to give the hungry, 
he will have more than anyone else in 
Europe. He will take down from the 
shelf where it has become tarnished the 
sword of revolutionary propaganda and 
burnish it up for its effect on discouraged 
peoples. In every country he will have 
devoted followers organized in his party. 
So his may be the victory for which our 
sons will have died. 

And today I say what years ago I 
would not have said: that in my judg- 
ment there is not enough difference be- 
tween the kind and quality of totali- 
tarian rule under Stalin and the quality 
of state-ism under Hitler to justify the 
death of a generation of America’s 
chosen youth. 


WOULD ANGLO-AMERICAN VICTORY 
FURTHER DEMOCRACY? 


Suppose I am wrong, suppose what 
seems to be a comparatively slight possi- 
bility comes to be a fact, and that the 
Anglo-American alliance, with the help 
it may get from other peoples, should 
win, and win speedily, before complete 
exhaustion has intervened, a victory 
comparable to the victory of 1918? 
Realistically, what then? What sort 
of peace will there be? Not Mr. 
Lerner’s peace. If we get into war I 
will do my best to make Mr. Lerner’s 
peace come about, but I see small hope 
of accomplishing it. I see small hope 
from the tone and temper of dominant 
American thought, and still smaller hope 
from the nature of the impact of a total 
war on a people who must sustain and 
support it. Your dollar-a-year men, 
your militarists, your lovers of empire— 
clothed in the glory of noble words but 
still imperialists—they will make the 


peace. Instead of disarmament on any 
large scale following the war, we shall 
have an armament to keep the world in 
order and also to provide the jobs that 
we shall be afraid will not exist if we 
turn again to the ways of peace. That 
is to say, in the event of comparatively 
speedy victory I think the chances are 
that Trotsky’s prophecy that the Ameri- 
can nation will be chief among imperial 
powers will be fulfilled. 

On the other hand, if peace, even vic- 
torious peace, comes late, then I do not 
think that democracy will win, because 
against the chaos of bitterness that the 
postwar reaction will produce, some- 
body’s strong hand, the existing govern- 
ment’s or some rival aspirant’s for 
power, must be fastened upon us. 


DEMOCRACY DURING THE WAR? 


And while the war is going on, then 
what? Will democracy be increased? 
Never! I have seen too much of this 
country not to be positive in my judg- 
ments. A people fighting for their lives 
and homes have external constraints to 
make them sacrifice and endure without 
hateful compulsions from their govern- 
ment; but we shall be fighting far from 
home, fighting a war which most of us— 
83 per cent of us, if the Gallup poll is 
correct—still want to avoid, fighting a 
war which millions of people will have 
thought was to be avoided by the 
method which Mr. Roosevelt is now 
using. And the morale will be bad. To 
maintain any morale at all will require 
propaganda and censorship and con- 
scription raised to the nth degree. The 
Creel Committee’s efforts in the first 
World War will seem like the writing of 
the Elsie Dinsmore books compared with 
what will have to be done. 

We have a taste of what to expect in 
the extraordinary heat attending the dis- 
cussion of strikes. I will admit that 
this is a knotty problem, but the heat 
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and anger that have been developed 
augur badly for the future. 

Then, too, we have our unsolved race 
problem. We who are rushing toward 
war, in part because we could not find 
a way to deal with the problems of 
peace, most love war in those regions of 
the country, according to the Gallup 
poll, where poverty and race feeling are 
greatest. Such a nation as ours will not 
establish democracy in such a war; we 
shall not even maintain the kind and 
degree of democracy we now have. It 
is wishful thinking to believe otherwise. 

The economics of war will practically 
doom democracy. I do not find any evi- 
dence at all in Washington that this 
armament economy before war will be 
as well financed as it might be. All I 
can see some hope of is that it will not 
be so badly financed as it might be. 
But there is no sign of great intelligence 
in facing these problems. We shall have 
retrogressive taxation, and, after a dan- 
gerous boom, a steady decline in the 
standard of living toward a subsistence 
level. Even so, we shall be piling debt 
upon debt. And the answer to the bur- 
den of debt, when the military crisis is 
over, if not sooner, will be repudiation 
or an enormous degree of inflation, not 
necessarily like the postwar German 
inflation, but like the French, which 
would be tragic enough. 

Our boys will come home mostly dis- 
illusioned by the war. The reaction will 
be appalling, and more appalling be- 
cause now, unlike 1917, I see no sign 
that the boys who expect to fight have 
great hope of good to come out of their 
sacrifice. Neither do I find as much 
hope of the immediate future among pos- 
sible conscientious objectors as in the 
first World War. It is a world in which 
all hope is failing under the black skies 
of war. 


Ir WE Stay OUT oF WAR 
Now you see why I do not want 


America to fight allegedly for democracy 
but actually in the kind of war where 
nobody’s good intentions can save de- 
mocracy. If we keep out of this war, 
the perils that lie ahead, while great, 
are by no means so great as often repre- 
sented. An American who declares that 
on this continent, and with the friendly 
co-operation of this hemisphere, we can- 
not save our own political and economic 
health except by the British Navy, is an 
American already defeated in his soul 
and intention and purpose. It can be 
done. There will be dangers, the great- 
est being that we shall try to emulate 
whoever is dominant in Europe in the 
size of our armaments. But we have a 
chance, at least, if we keep out of war, 
to develop nonviolent methods of strug- 
gling for nobler democracy, economic 
and political. We shall have a margin 
of resources and good will to aid the 
stricken in other lands, the victims of 
their wars and tyrannies. 

Above all, if we stay out of war it is 
possible that we eventually may kindle 
a faith in democracy which will do more 
for the masses of Europe and Asia than 
we can possibly do by military victory. 
And in the end, democracy depends on 
the masses of the people in their own 
homelands. 

The age of easy imperialism has gone. 
No imperialism will be accepted by the 
colored races of the world or by the dis- 
advantaged white races of the world. 
They and we must learn to work to- 
gether in fellowship to harness our 
machinery to live in abundance. We 
Americans are not omnipotent gods, 
either in power or in wisdom, nor even 
magnificent policemen to maintain an 
order of perfect justice in the world. 
We have all the more necessity laid upon 
us to show what can be done to create 
here at home that new kind of de- 
mocracy which Mr. Lerner so well de- 
scribed,? to make it work with such 

8 See Max Lerner in this volume. 
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attractive power that it will become a 
compelling force, such as can be found 
nowhere else in a world cursed by war 
and dictatorship. 

I do not think the dictators came to 
power because men loved cruelty and 
intolerance; they came to power because 
the old order was breaking. We are 
faced with two facts intimately related 
but not identical. We are faced with 
the fact of war and the fact of revolu- 
tion. And because after the first World 
War the victorious “democracies” gave 
no answer to revolutionary problems ex- 
cept a bad answer, and because that bad 
answer was tied up in economics and 
politics with the concept of triumphant 
democracy, dictators arose and came to 
power. Today, our greatest service in 
America is to show that there is a new 
democracy in which men can keep free- 
dom and win abundance, keep their 
homes secure and offer co-operation to 
the rest of mankind. 


Can WE CONTROL OUR DESTINY? 


What are the chances? Not very 
great! We sit here, as indeed we ought 
to sit here, as if we were free Americans, 
still controlling our destiny over war 
and peace. Only to a limited extent— 
how limited nobody can say—do we thus 
control our destinies. Of course, we are 
logically already partially in war. Con- 
gress and the people have given virtually 
dictatorial war powers into the hands of 
the President, but even the President 
will find himself more bound than he 
may think by events, including the deci- 
sions of Hitler and the Japanese. By 
no means am I certain that under no 
conceivable circumstance will anybody 
declare war on us. We have committed 
acts of war which it may suit the Ger- 
man dictator to recognize as a declara- 
tion of war. In even larger measure, our 
destiny depends on what the brilliant 
Churchill may decide. If it is true that 
our first and foremost, almost our exclu- 


sive, duty is military aid to England, 
who is the best judge of that aid? Who, 
if not Churchill, can best judge when it 
will be to Britain’s advantage that we 
shall come all the way into war? 

No, we have not much control left 
over our immediate destiny. All the 
more reason to use whatever power we 
have; all the more reason steadfastly to 
refuse to put our sons into a foreign 
war—and that means keeping out of 
those further practices that will almost 
certainly mean war. 


PLEA FOR A REFERENDUM 


If we really believe in this democracy 
we talk so much about, it is common 
sense and evidence of sincerity to permit 
the people of the United States to vote 
on war rather than to decide this issue 
by pressure of Gallup polls. We had 
little chance in the last election to give 
the government an effective mandate. 
It was a queer, emotional, class affair 
without adequate discussion of issues by 
the major parties. I know. There was 
no mandate that was clear on any con- - 
ceivable subject. Now we are told the 
Gallup poll ought to guide our course. 
A better plan is this: Let Congress do 
what it has the legal and moral right to 
do, that is, solemnly promise that it 
will not put us into war by declaration 
of war, or send our men into undeclared 
war, without bringing the case before 
us for decision by an official referendum 
of the people. There is time for discus- 
sion and for vote. I like to have some- 
thing positive to demand or something 
positive to oppose, as in the case of an 
advisory referendum. 

It is no panacea—the people can be 
panicked by fear into war, as they have 
already been panicked to a great extent. 
The voice of the people is not infallibly 
the voice of God. But it is the demo- 
cratic thing to do to let the people decide 
on the wars they must fight. The de- 
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mand for this referendum campaign is a 
chance to organize our education.on the 
meaning of total war and ‘on relative 
risks and relative opportunities for our 
Nation in or out of the war. 

For myself, my conviction is unshak- 
able that an America out of total war 


can do more to justify the new de- 
mocracy to her children and to mankind 
than she can do under the circumstances 
that will determine our course once we 
are caught in a war more likely to re- 
semble the Thirty Years’ War than any 
war for human liberation. 
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The Totalitarian War and the Fate of Democracy 


By CARLO SFORZA 1 


HERE are no more tight compart- 

ments left in the world; there is no 
European problem which may not be- 
come an American problem. But when 
one has been long in public life, one is 
wise to make it a constant rule not to 
interfere in the political issues of other 
nations. It is my rule. When a great 
national issue is at stake, it is for the 
country involved to decide, and the duty 
of a foreigner is to be discreet, not to 
offer advice. 

Of course, Dr. Bonn, whom you have 
heard just now, was in a better position 
than I. He is one-of the most distin- 
guished economists in Europe, and when 
speaking of the present economic prob- 
lems (which he made as dramatic as 
history itself), he was able to make you 
feel that he was warning America as well 
as Europe. But he did not leave, or 
gave the impression not to leave, the 
field of pure science.” 

My position is different. I come from 
public life, not from academic circles. 
That is why I feel that I am placed 
between two opposite duties: not to 
speak in a way giving the impression 
that I am offering advice; but at the 
same time, to submit to you honest, 
plain evidence of what I have seen, of 
what I have done on occasions which 
may be repeated here—if it is possible 
that history ever repeats itself. 

As to my offering advice, it is true 
that since the disappearance of all free- 
dom in Italy I have written books 
wherein I may have criticized the Ameri- 
can doctrine of isolationism. Some of 
these books have been published in your 
country; but none was obliged to read 


+1Extemporaneous address as recorded by 
stenotypist and corrected by author. 

2See article by Moritz J. Bonn in this vol- 
ume. 


‘ about it. 


them; while here, in this meeting, I feel 
I would be indiscreet. ... 


VALUE OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCE | 


But on the other hand, I do feel that 
it may be useful that I give you my 
personal experiences. What one reads 
in books is not exactly the same thing 
as that which is seen and felt. That is 
why we Europeans who read about 
American political life while we are still 
in Europe do not understand very much 
We begin to understand it 
only after a number of visits to your 
shores. I might say that the more 
clearly we understand your political 
problems, the more hesitant we are to 
speak of them. A great English pub- 
lisher asked me three years ago to write 
a book about America. He said that 
he knew I had paid ten extended visits 
to the United States and that now I 
ought to be able to write about America. 
I told him that I must refuse, and that 
he should have asked me to write the 
book in 1928, after I had come here for 
the first time. At that time I was so 
sure I knew everything that I would 
have written a book with alacrity. After 
my tenth visit I knew enough to know 
that I did not know enough. 

Just because I admit that intellectual 
isolation exists everywhere, I think I 
may contribute a few observations on 
points from which Americans may draw 
their own conclusions and form their 
own philosophy. Recently at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, where I am now 
staying during a delightful semester, we 
had as a visitor a very important and 
intelligent Latin American, who one eve- 
ning complained to me that people in 
the United States, even in a place like 
the University of Virginia, know very 
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little about Latin America, ‘The North 
Americans,” he said, “don’t even know 
the names of our capitals. They don’t 
know that Buenos Aires is the capital of 
Argentina or that Rio is the capital of 
Brazil. But in Latin America we know, 
all of us, even the taxi drivers, that the 
capital of the United States is New York 
City.” 

I must confess that utterances I have 
heard from certain distinguished persons 
in this country and even from this plat- 
formë have revealed to me the dan- 
gerous position which may be taken by 
those who are intelligent, honest, and 
cultured, who have the best of intentions 
coupled with a belief in what may be 
called a scientific religion, but who re- 
fuse to look at realities. That is the 
reason why I feel that I must submit 
some evidence on the opposite side, for 
when I hear such opinions expressed I 
seem to see beyond the speakers the 
shadows of Socialist friends of mine in 
Italy, in France, and in Germany, who 
had all the same hopes, said all the same 
things, declared the same antipathies, 
and expressed the same conviction—a 
conviction that the future of humanity 
and of social justice was a divine cer- 
tainty according to the doctrines of Karl 
Marx. All of these men were friends of 
mine. They have all been murdered or 
are starving to death in concentration 
camps. 


THE ITALIAN MISTAKE 


One of the most intelligent of the 
Italian Socialists was Turati, leader of 
the Marxist Socialist party. During the 
first years of the Fascist regime, before 
it became a complete regime of violence 
and a general reign of terror, I was 
leader of the Democratic party in the 
Senate. All Italy was sick of Fascism 
and of Mussolini. In the deep emotion 


3 See article by Norman Thomas in this vol- 
ume. 


which pervaded the country after the 
murder of my friend Matteotti, an im- 
portant member of the opposition to 
Fascism, Italy seemed decided to oust 
Mussolini. I went to Turati and said: 
“I am only a liberal, an individualist. 
I have no blind masses behind me, but 
you have. Do you not see that Fascism 
is going to bring Italy to ruin and, with 
it, Europe and the rest of the world? 
Do you not see that it is necessary to 
use force now, to destroy Mussolini’s 
power now, and to oust him from his 
palace where he is trembling and in 
hiding?” 

Turati’s timid answer, and the answer 
of his Socialist friends, came back to my 
memory when I heard here certain re- 
marks full of fatalistic confidence in the 
future. Turati answered me: ‘We un- 
derstand, but we are against violence, 
against risks, and against romantic ad- 
ventures. Karl Marx tells us that the 
better society is certain to come, and 
we are waiting for the sunrise of the 
future which he promised.” 

They did not know, those poor fel- 
lows, and the Americans who speak like 
them do not yet know, that history is 
made not by social fatalities, not by 
class organization, but by passions, by 
feelings, by men. That is why the same 
sensations of fear, the same hesitation 
that I felt so strongly years ago in Italy, 
I feel now in America. 


THE FRENCH MISTAKE 


When I was in France I saw clearly 
the approach of her tragedy, not because 
I was more intelligent, more farseeing 
than the French, but because this clear 
sight is the sad gift of a stranger—a 
stranger who lives in a country and 
loves it. To have this gift he must love 
the country in which he lives, because 
only through love can come under- 
standing. It can never come through 
hatred. While a stranger who loves a 
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country not his own may ignore many 
circumstances which its citizens know, 
he has a sort of gift of understanding 
and can see in the very distant landscape 
the danger facing the nation. 

I see no reason why I should not tell 
the American people today, as I told my 
French friends at that time, facts which 
I have always refused to tell to news- 
papers or put into books and reviews. 
After all, there is a limit to modesty; 
and since everyone who has stayed for 
three months in France comes to 
America and writes volumes of revela- 
tions about France, I thought that I 
might make an exception—and remain 
silent. I have been Italian Ambassador 
to France; I have been on equal footing 
with, and have intimate knowledge of, 
five or six of the greatest leaders of 
France; that is why I cannot write a 
book like one of the many volumes writ- 
ten about France. There is another rea- 
son: I know too much. Some of the 
old leaders are now in mortal danger, 
and while the writings of the average 
newspaperman might not make a great 
deal of difference, something written by 
me might get into the documents which 
are collected against these poor men who 
are now, like Daladier, Reynaud, Léon 
Blum, and Gamelin, prisoners of the 
Vichy government, which means pris- 
oners of the Germans. 

But well may I mention two or three 
things which, after all, might be con- 
sidered from the point of view of the 
Vichy men as a justification for their 
prisoners. For instance, I went to 
Daladier two or three days before the 
invasion of Poland caused the outbreak 
of the second World War. I said: “I 
am constantly receiving information— 
feverish information—from Italy. Men 
from many classes, from the very highest 
in the land to the very humblest, tell 
me that they feel that Mussolini is 
bringing Italy into the war on the side 


of Germany. They say that forty-four 
million Italians hate the idea of fight- 
ing France, and particularly of fighting 
France in the service of Germany, 
which, if victorious, would make of Italy 
the most enslaved of its colonies. But 
to revolt against Mussolini, to create 
again a free Italy, we must have word 
from France to show that she under- 
stands what Italy wants, why Italy 
wants it—to show us that France under- 
stands and admits certain national rights 
of ours.” 

Daladier answered me: “My dear 
friend, you are right. But now we have 
the German menace. Can we not hope 
that Mussolini will turn to us as to a 
friend? After all, our Ambassador at 
Rome tells us that the Duce’s son-in-law 
is rather friendly toward us. We may 
hope that, with some skillful handling, 
Mussolini may become our friend. And, 
above all, we have one dictator as 
enemy; our upper classes would not like 
to have two. It might appear as an 
ideologic war.” 

I smiled sadly. I knew at once that 
Daladier was lost and that France was 
lost. She was lost if she refused to ad- 
mit that the dictators were waging an 
“ideologic war.” She was destroying her 
best trump card. 

Why may I tell this now? Because 
the men of Vichy, on orders from Berlin, 
are trying to make us believe that 
Daladier wanted war. Daladier wanted 
peace to such an extent that he refused 
help in winning the war. 

Three years before, I was in France 
after having lived for a time in Belgium., 
Up to that time I had not felt, although 
I soon did feel, that Belgium might be- 
come a dangerous trap. I went to Léon 
Blum, who had just been chosen as the 
first Socialist Prime Minister of France, 
and I talked to him frankly, because he 
is an honest man, an intelligent French- 
man with a deep devotion for his coun- 
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try. But—like my dear old friend 
Turati—he believes that the writings 
of Karl Marx are Gospel truth, and 
therefore he is lost. I said to him: 
“Hitler and Mussolini are going to try 
to invade Spain on the pretext of de- 
stroying Spanish Bolshevism. In reality 
they want to encircle France, and when 
that is accomplished they will have won 
the frst battle of their future war, and, 
on that day, they will despise you and 
the English so much that they will be- 
lieve that they are going to become the 
masters of Europe. You cannot ask 
from the British Tories much power of 
intelligence. The British have many 
fine qualities, but their Tories have a 
complete lack of historical imagination 
and vision. It is for you to decide; it 
is for you to understand.” 

Blum understood, but he did not de- 
cide. He did not decide because he 
lacked the courage, and, being a Socialist 
Prime Minister, he did as MacDonald 
had done in England. When the So- 
cialists come to power they are apt to 
obey—out of diplomatic timidity—those 
who belong to the most blind and con- 
servative parties. Blum made the For- 
eign Office policy the policies of re- 
actionary France, which believed that 
Mussolini and Hitler were not invading 
Spain for the sake of destroying France, 
but because there was a certain danger 
from Bolshevism. 


No BoLsHEVISM IN SPAIN 


To advance this theory was one of 
the strangest phenomena of reactionary 
blindness. I know Spain. I like the 
Spaniards, although I know their faults, 
as I know the faults of my own country; 
if there is one thing that is impossible 
in Spain, it is Bolshevism. To me, 
Bolshevism is one of the four terrors of 
Europe. One of these is Hitler; another 
is his former master and present slave, 
Mussolini; the third is Bolshevism; and 


the fourth is the fear of Bolshevism. 
The one thing I want is to be free, 
knowing that only in freedom are the 
peace and the beauty of life. I would 
rather die than live in Bolshevist Rus- 
sia; but the one outstanding fact about 
Russia is that its regime is a sort of gi- 
gantic, gloomy order. Now the beauty, 
the charm, the poetry of Spain is that 
there is no order, and there never will 
be order in Spain. 

When I was a young man I was Coun- 
selor of the Italian Embassy in Madrid. 
Madrid was an old Royal Court of the 
eighteenth-century type, with everything 
turning around the King. At that time 
I happened to be one of the rather good 
polo players of Europe. The King of 
Spain was a very bad player, but, being 
a king, he was said by everyone to be a 
very good player. We played polo to- 
gether two or three times a week for 
six months, which means a good deal 
of intimacy. Just like all kings, he was 
always complaining of his people. One 
day he said: “Tell me, are the Italians 
absolutely without any discipline, also? 
You know that in your country, or in 
Germany, or in England, a baby’s first 
word is ‘Mama,’ or, if he is a very in- 
telligent baby, he may say, ‘Papa’; but 
a Spanish boy’s first word is ‘No.’ ” 

For once King Alfonso said the truth. 
And yet Spain was supposed to be the 
country of Bolshevism. How was it 
that so many people in the world, even 
here in this country, believed in the gi- 
gantic danger of Bolshevism? 


SUCCESSFUL DECEPTION 


This is the result, I think—and I say 
it with a certain amount of national 
vanity—of a marvelous invention of this 
fellow Mussolini, whom I knew quite 
well in the Italian Parliament. For 
years he sent emissaries to me asking 
what I wanted to induce me to become 
friends with him. This shows the low 
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quality of his mind, because, knowing 
me, he should have known what my 
answer would be. It was always “I 
want only to be free,” and freedom was 
the only thing he could not give me. 
But Mussolini has some outstanding 
qualities. If he were to come to Holly- 
wood, he would outshine all the motion 
picture stars. He has also been a very 
able demagogic yellow-newspaperman. 

Mussolini made a discovery which he 
passed on to his pupil Hitler, and it is 
the key to all the psychology of recent 
events in Europe. He discovered that 
a lie remains a lie if it be repeated ten 
times or even a hundred times, but 
when it is repeated twenty thousand 
times it becomes Gospel truth and is 
believed. 

In New York I am constantly meeting 
American friends of mine, intelligent 
people, who believe that they are “lib- 
erals.” They hate Fascism and they 
say to me that it is such a pity about 
Mussolini: “How right you were! Yes, 
he is a criminal—but he did so many 
wonderful things during the first years 
of his regime.” 

‘I know that this is a lie. I know that 
it is a libel on Italy. We Italians are 
the most hardworking race in the world. 
.No other people in Europe work as hard 
as we do. Just because Italy is a poor 
country, and because he hated Italy and 
the Italians, Mussolini invented the slo- 
gan: “The Italians need castor oil in 
order to learn how to work!” 

However, my liberal friends in New 
York believe this lie, and, as I am not 
of a missionary spirit, I acquiesce. 


There are a great many other people in | 


America who talk like this. I do not 
like to mention names of societies or 
groups, but as an example, there is the 
“America First” Committee. These 
people say, or if they do not dare to 
say it they imply, that, after all, this 
new order which Hitler wants to impose 


on Europe is, perhaps, a lesser evil. 
Europe has been so divided that if 
some sort of new order comes, even 
through Hitler, who knows—perhaps it 
will be for the best. 

This brings us to the idea that Hitler 
will leave so little after taking Poland, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
the other small countries that it would 
be an advantage to have his new order. 
But while we are told that the silence 
of European populations subject to 
Hitler may be interpreted as‘a sort of 
assent to his domination, we must re- 
member that it is a question of psycho- 
logical intimidation. 


THE YUGOSLAV HEROISM 


Consider this fact: How is it that the 
Yugoslavs alone in Europe, with the ex- 
ception of the Greeks, have defied Hit- 
ler, have thrown away a government of 
cowards and traitors and have willingly 
accepted the idea of death rather than 
domination, knowing the while that their 
little country was four-fifths encircled 
by the German troops? We have seen 
so many things and the headlines have 
been so dramatic for so many months 
that I think we have not yet realized 
that in hundreds of years there has not 
been such a heroic decision as this de- 
cision of the Yugoslavs. 

As a representative of a great nation, 
Italy, I negotiated with Yugoslavia. I 
did so because, not being a fool as 
Mussolini is, I knew that Italy needed 
colonies, and I knew that the colonies 
Italy needed were invisible colonies— 
the neighboring nations which were agri- 
cultural while we were industrial. We 
needed to have these nations friendly 
toward us and desirous of having our 
products. These are the colonies Italy 
needs, and not the empty desert colonies 
of Africa which never pay anything. 
Colonies may have been a paying affair 
in the nineteenth century, but if an ex- 
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cuse must be found for Mussolini, it is. 


the fact of his stupidity in trying to 
make a colonial adventure in the twen- 
tieth century, as if it were 1850. He is 
really a poor fellow. Dante, in the 
“Inferno” of his Divine Comedy, shows 
fellows with their faces turned behind. 
Mussolini is just like them; his face is 
turned to the back. 

I made a series of agreements with 
Czechoslovakia and with Yugoslavia and 
later with Turkey. In that way I se- 
cured for Italy a large number of mar- 
kets, with an unprecedented flow of our 
exports into central Europe and the 
Balkans. May I here in parenthesis 
reveal to you that when I negotiated a 
peace treaty with the Yugoslavs in 1920, 
they were afraid to leave to Italy a 
certain section of Slavs whom I needed 
because it was not my fault that they 
were on our side of the Alps, the Alps 
being the most perfect geographic fron- 
tier in the world. When the negotiations 
were on the point of breaking, I told 
them: “Here we are fighting for a few 
villages and a few valleys. You seem 
to forget that Italian Trieste and Yugo- 
slav Zagreb will, in twenty years, be 
under German domination if we are not 
friends. We must be friends because 
the German imperialist madness may re- 
vive, and if we make a chain of free 
democracies, perhaps the Germans will 
think twice—but not if we are not 
united.” The Yugoslavs understood and 
yielded. 

But this is in parenthesis, to indicate 
how deep is my sympathy for the Yugo- 
slavs. In a few days Belgrade may be 
in ruins, just like Coventry in England 
or Louvain in Belgium; in a few days 
Croatia may be easily invaded, because 
it is only a vast plain. In spite of that, 
the Yugoslavs resisted the Axis and re- 
fused to give way. Why were they so 
daring? Because they have this great 
blessing—a country where no one is 


very rich and no one is very poor. 
Everyone is just a little fortunate. That 
is why they laughed at Bolshevism. 
When one is not afraid of that, he is 
bomb-proof against Fascist propaganda. 


Tee HUNGARIAN MISTAKE 


The tragic death of my old friend 
Count Teleki, the Prime Minister of 
Hungary, has brought me much sorrow. 
J remained in touch with him in spite 
of the great divergence in our political 
stand. I told Teleki to beware if he 
wanted to avoid a German invasion. I 
said: “If they see that you are afraid, 
that you are going to make concessions 
to them, they will first take your fingers 
off, and then take all of your body.” 
The last time Teleki was able to send me 
a confidential message, he told me that 
on two points he would stand without 
possibility of compromise. First, the 
entire territory of Hungary must be in- 
dependent; and second, Hungary must 
retain at least a little of that liberty 
which, in his mind, was the product of 
the liberal spirit of the Hungary of 1848. 

Why did Teleki commit suicide? 
Knowing what he told me and knowing 
him, I understand. At the last moment 
he felt that he had gone too far along 
the way toward the crimes which Hitler 
wanted him to commit. One cannot go 
halfway with crime and then tell crime, 
“Now I go my way.” That is why 
Teleki’s suicide is a great moral lesson. 


ADAPTATION OF PROPAGANDA 


In Germany at the present time they 
know that the systems of propaganda 
which succeeded so well in all Europe 
are perhaps a little worn for America. 
Hitler does not believe very whole- 
heartedly that certain systems which 
were a success in France would be suc- 
cessful in America. France was beaten 
even before the German invasion of the 
Meuse in May 1940, for France was 
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a house divided, and a house divided 
is doomed to defeat. Do you know to 
what extent German propaganda was 
successful even in France at war? (it 
is often said that one must not be 
personal, but is it strange if we most 
remember certain personal episodes?) 
Only a few weeks before the invasion 
of France, an organ of the navy, of 
the upper classes, of the aristocracy, car- 
ried a long article with headlines in five 
columns, saying: “We know at last who 
are the worst enemies of France. The 
enemies of France are Churchill, Benes 
and Sforza.” Is it surprising that 
France was beaten? 

But this type of propaganda will not 
be used here in America, where the Nazi 
propaganda machine, which is very skill- 
ful, has invented another system, much 
safer. Knowing the courage, the spirit 
of independence, and the real patriotism 
of the American people, the Nazis try 
to create evil out of good. In France 
it has been discovered that many of the 
great speeches and articles which were 
shouting that France had the best army 
in the world. were written by German 
agents. In the same way, they know 
that the best means of helping Nazism 
in America, and an invasion—which 
would never be direct but, instead, in- 
visible and indirect—is to make you be- 
lieve that you are invincible. 

I admit that this is offering advice, 
which I said at the beginning I wished 
to avoid. But I should be a coward if 
I used my neutrality as a shield. I 
must warn you that the worst enemy of 
America is already at work, and his 
name is Complacency. When honest 
men like those who spoke here yesterday 
say that, after all, if Germany does be- 
come the master of Europe, you still 
have completely at your disposal this 
hemisphere, surrounded as it is by two 
oceans, do you not feel that these speak- 
ers are making, only on a larger scale, 


the same terrific, tragic mistake made by 
the French, who said, “We are safe be- 
hind the Maginot Line”? 

And you say, “this hemisphere.” It 
seems to me that the tragic side of things 
is always mixed with the comic side. 
Do you know whence the phrase “this 
hemisphere” comes? It comes from the 
fact that at school we learned geography 
from maps, where North America and 
Latin America were united and distant 
from the other map. But if we look at 
the world as it is, in a sphere, we see at 
once that all the important places of 
Latin America are much closer to Eu- 
rope and Africa than to North America. 

Perhaps the greatest manifestation of 
respect that one can give is to tell what 
he believes to be the truth. Do not be- 
lieve for one minute that on the day 
that the German Reich becomes master 
of Europe you Americans will have an 
ounce of prestige in Latin America. It 
would be better to go there with a Portu- 
guese or Bulgarian passport. 


AMERICA THE Last HOPE 


I speak to you truthfully, as a painful 
duty because of the admiration and 
friendship I have for your country, even 
though I know it is not for me, perhaps, 
to say certain things. What is my ex- 
cuse? It is this: I am an Italian. I 
will die an Italian, because I am more 
faithful to my country in her hour of 
sorrow than in her hours of joy and 
glory. I know and feel that the United 
States, your country, is something of a 
growing miracle. It is a marvelous hope 
which offers itself to the world as the 
last hope for a trembling, suffering hu- 
manity. In the Middle Ages, writers 
and theologians sometimes tried to build 
what they called “The City of God.” 
But you Americans, you alone can pro- 
vide this marvelous building of tomor- 
row which may be called “The City of 
Man,” where all the ideals, all the 
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beauty, all the best in the world can find going to become “The City of Man” 
realization and crystallization in your for the free men of all the world that i 
America—even the best of Italian ideals. I dare to tell you what I deeply feel to 

It is because I hope that America is be the truth, 
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are “Europe and Europeans” (1936) and “Fifty Years 
of War and Diplomacy in the Balkans” (1940). 


Race Problems in America 


By RutH BENEDICT 


CIENCE and popular opinion are at 
odds in many fields, but perhaps 
nowhere more strikingly than in regard 
to race. Race in popular phraseology is 
a series of definite categories where one 
can file the Englishman and the Irish, 
the Italian and the Spaniard in separate 
pigeonholes. To the scientist, race is a 
classification based on hereditary traits 
combined in any individual according to 
the laws of genetics; except under condi- 
tions of primitive isolation, human races 
show endless gradations and mixtures. 
In popular parlance there are innately 
superior races and innately inferior; 
science knows no group where supe- 
riority has been specialized in the whole 
race and transmitted biologically in the 
face of changed conditions. Popularly, 
miscegenation is a source of all evil; to 
the scientist it is the universal accom- 
paniment of all contact of races, and 
every civilized group has been hybrid. 
Scientific investigations of race have 
been carried out principally by physical 
anthropologists, by psychologists, and by 
biologists. The anthropologist stresses 
in human history long periods of local 
inbreeding which stabilized variant hu- 
man types. ‘These variations, he notes, 
have been strikingly nonfunctional, for 
whereas in animals diversification has 
produced some types built for pouncing 
on their prey and others for swift fleeing, 
in man the variations that occur are in 
shape of the face or color of eyes and 
hair and skin; only the variations in 
skin color have, possibly, some relation 
to survival. Equally the anthropologist 
emphasizes the great movements of 
peoples from the earliest times, migra- 
tions which brought different local types 
into contact and resulted in hybridiza- 
tion. When the physical anthropologist 
investigates race on the continent of 
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Europe or in America, this human mo- 
bility is an ever present factor, and it 
is only in certain peasant valleys of 
Europe that he finds local, stabilized 
human breeds. These are never coex- 
tensive with any national boundaries. 
Any European country is inhabited by 
a mixed population whose physical traits 
may differ from one another in statistical 
frequency but are always represented 
elsewhere. The more measurements col- 
lected, the more obvious it becomes that 
national segregation of traits is illusory. 


THE QUESTION OF SUPERIORITY 


Meanwhile, the physiologist and the 
psychologist have investigated whether 
any of these varying combinations of 
racial traits mean that groups possessing 
them are superior to some other group. 
The evidence is negative. Differences 
in innate ability have to be separated 
by appropriate procedures from differ- 
ences in opportunity, and the question 
of racial superiority is concerned only 
with the former. Innate ability differs 
always from individual to individual and 
may be transmitted from parent to child, 
but no race has a monopoly of innate 
ability or has equalized it throughout 
the race. Even primitive inbred tribes 
produce individuals of differing ability, 
and as Professor Boas has said, “If we 
were to select the most intelligent, imagi- 
native, energetic and emotionally stable 
third of mankind, all races would be 
represented.” + The doctrine of the ra- 
cialist at the present time is just the 
opposite: that some one racial or na- 
tional group as a whole possesses innate 
superiority over others. 

The scientific evidence therefore cuts 
the ground from under those who preach 


1 Franz Boas, Anthropology and Modern 
Life, Revised Edition, 1932, p, 79. 
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that by a law of nature civilization de- 
pends on the dominance and the racial 
purity of some one breed. All this evi- 
dence, however, concerns what would 
have had to be, not what is. It makes 
clear that our racial problems are not 
written in the nature of things and there- 
fore inescapable. But to the social scien- 
tist this is only the beginning of his 
problem. ‘Though science cannot give 
more than a statistical description of 
European breeds, though it cannot allo- 
cate innate mental superiority to any 
one of them, every boy on the street 
identifies a “Wop,” and every American 
passport has a dotted line where you fill 
in your “race” as Italian or as Czech. 
The social scientist must study what oc- 
curs in society and attempt to under- 
stand it; the fact that society is not 
acting in accordance with a natural law 
which has been scientifically investigated 
and upheld, only makes his problem the 
more challenging. 

The sociologist and the cultural an- 
thropologist therefore must begin their 
study where the physical anthropologist, 
the psychological student of race, the 
geneticist, and the physiologist conclude 
theirs. If racial conflict is not written 
in biological laws, it is nevertheless 
spread out before us in America as a 
social fact which we cannot blink. It 
is no less real for being man-made. The 
cultural anthropologist who has had to 
study a tribe where nine-tenths of the 
women are taboo to any one man in 
marriage does not for a moment suppose 
that biological laws make such prohibi- 
tions necessary or desirable, but he 
knows that pointing this fact out to the 
natives would have no effect at all upon 
their incest regulations. In our own 
society, too, he has no illusions that 
proofs of what race is or is not will 
change our racial attitudes. It is useful 
to have proof that in changing them we 
are not flying in the face of natural 
laws, but that is all. 


AMALGAMATION IN AMERICA 


The real question is; What can alle- 
viate racial conflict in America? The 
need for unity in our defense effort is 
a challenge on all fronts, and nowhere 
more than in bringing closer together 
our hundred polyglot minorities. Suc- 
cess in this endeavor may well make 
the difference between survival or defeat 
in our democracy, and as patriotic citi- 
zens we must try to succeed. We must 
recognize, too, the handicaps under 
which we labor. At the moment, there 
are two of greatest importance. First, 
there is the official racist doctrine of 
victorious Germany. Its spread in our 
country cannot be stopped by any patrol 
of the seas, for it appeals to many Ameri- 
can citizens who want a slogan to justify 
persecution of others and glorification 
of themselves. Many have already ac- 
cepted the racist creeds as the wave of 
the future, and others are being sys- 
tematically reached by Nazi propaganda 
in the hope that America will be weak- 
ened by racial conflict. Second, we are 
handicapped in our efforts to secure bet- 
ter racial relations because we have so 
generally procrastinated until the de- 
fense emergency. Our efforts are there- 
fore suspect, as they were in the last 
war. These are serious handicaps, but 
if we are in earnest in our defense ef- 
forts, they can only make us more con- 
cerned with knowing and choosing the 
best methods instead of those which are 
self-defeating. 

In the last war we chose self-defeating 
methods, and they failed. The idea was 
to “Americanize” aliens by prescribing 
and proscribing. A barrage of Creel 
propaganda was directed at them through 
the foreign language press, and a host 
of patriotic women busied themselves 
with aliens in the most approved middle- 
class manner. Germans were thrown off 
streetcars for talking their own language 
together in New York City. The one 
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requirement of assimilation in those days 
was that it must be “sudden, complete, 
and bitter.” Then came the Armistice 
and the Palmer raids. From the socio- 
logical point of view the “deportation 
delirium” of 1919 and 1920 was not a 
right-about-face from the melting-pot 
activity that had preceded it during the 
war years; it was its natural culmina- 
tion. In both, the alien was regarded as 
a person accepting attentions extended 
to him, as a group to be manipulated. 
In 1917 the alien was to be picked up 
by patriots and thrown into the merrily 
boiling melting pot; in 1920 he was to 
be picked up by police and thrown into 
jail. In both cases he was an article to 
be pushed around at the will of the 
dominant group. The difficulty with 
this method is twofold; the minorities 
resent it, and dominant groups in this 
mood are subject to changes of objective. 

All social students are agreed that this 
technique does not attain its ends. But 
what techniques can be trusted? ‘There 
are several which are current at the 
present time and which need to be 
examined. The cultural anthropologist 
has one particular qualification for such 
an examination of techniques, for his 
competence is in comparative study of 
different cultures, and his material keeps 
constantly before him the fact that what 
works in one culture will not work in 
another. In this matter of racial rela- 
tions he can use his experience of what 
procedures are consonant with one cul- 
tural situation and what procedures are 
consonant with another. 


Our ScHOOL PROGRAMS 


I shall speak first of programs spon- 
sored in our schools by good-will organi- 
zations. Our great public educational 
system offers incomparable opportunity 
for improvement of cultural relations 
in America, and it is no small matter 
that the methods used should be well 
chosen. At present the philosophy of 


such programs is based on perpetuation 
of cultural diversity. Such diversity is 
extolled as a national asset, and the 
programs center around having different 
groups dramatize their customs in as- 
sembly programs, around sponsoring get- 
togethers where one group is singled out 
as guests to be received by the commu- 
nity, and around teaching in special 
“tolerance” sessions the cultural achieve- 
ments of immigrants in their own coun- 
iry and the individual achievements of 
immigrants in America. Such programs 
are carried out in the name of giving mi- 
norities a more secure place in America 
and of integrating our population. 

From the point of view of the cul- 
tural anthropologist, the philosophy on 
which such programs are based does not 
discriminate between social conditions in 
Europe and in America. It is true that 
in states of Europe like Switzerland and 
Italy and Yugoslavia there are in each 
country several diverse groups with dif- 
ferent customs, as are there in the 
United States. In both cases, therefore, 
the theory goes, it is necessary to appeal 
to them in terms of minority pride and 
throw the prestige of the good-will pro- 
gram behind the retention of local cus- 
tom. 

Such a philosophy overlooks the cru- 
cial differences which have been shown 
in every cultural study of minority 
groups in America. For in Europe mi- 
norities preserve local customs for gen- 
erations; they attach significance to 
them and cherish them, parents and 
children alike. This is partly due to 
the frequent localization of physical 
type, language, and customs in Europe; 
but in the region southeast of the Baltic, 
German and Slav have been for genera- 
tions no more locally segregated than 
similar groups in America, and have 
nevertheless each maintained very great 
cultural stability. 

In America, however, every immi- 
grant study shows that though attach- 
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ment to traditional customs may be 
preserved sometimes in the second gen- 
eration and in extreme cases even in 
the third, the total situation is quite 
different. The usual picture is of rapid 
sloughing-off of tradition, and even in 
those extreme cases where loss of lan- 
guage, specialized occupation, and cus- 
tom is postponed a generation, or even 
two, low prestige is associated with cul- 
tural retention, and the typical American 
conflict between the generations never- 
theless occurs. It is significant, too, that 
this swamping of parochial folkways oc- 
curs in native-born rural communities in 
America in much the same fashion that 
it occurs in immigrant communities. In 
other words, it is a cultural pattern 
fostered by American labor mobility, the 
schools, and the culturally conditioned 
lessening of parental authority over chil- 
dren. This cultural pattern is no re- 
specter of persons; it involves segregated 
native populations as well as immigrants. 


ATTITUDE OF IMMIGRANTS 


Any realistic analysis of the American 
situation must of course include con- 
sideration of the immigrants’ attitude to 
this process. This is lavishly docu- 
mented in case studies, published and 
unpublished, and is readily available— 
though here a factor of selection must 
be recognized—in immigrant autobiogra- 
phies. Such sources are eloquent testi- 
mony to the drive within the alien 
groups to become identified as Ameri- 
cans, and their disappointment and 
disillusion when this strong desire is 
frustrated. There are moving accounts 
of success in adopting American ways of 
life in the face of great difficulties. 
Even though American life is repre- 
sented in their experience by its least 
attractive forms, they are willing to 
sacrifice differences in habit and outlook 
and to undergo humiliating economic 
adjustments to attain it. What they 
passionately want is to share in Ameri- 


can citizenship, to be challenged to 
achievement in terms of being American 
citizens. 

This sketch of cultural differences in 
the minority problem in Europe and in 
America should be supplemented with an 
analysis of the greater caste permanence 
in Europe, which is closely tied up with 
physical and cultural differences. This 
situation has been particularly striking 
in the case of the Jews on the Continent. 
Such a caste analysis, however, re-em- 
phasizes from the point of view of 
prestige mobility the point I have made 
from the history of immigrant commu- 
nities and individuals: that the cultural 
current in America runs, not as it does 
in Europe toward retention of local dif- 
ferences, but toward desired elimination 
of imported caste and cultural distinc- 
tions. What interferes with this cultural 
current in America is overwhelmingly 
the defensive attitudes of longer estab- 
lished Americans who are chary of 
sharing prestige and opportunities with 
newcomers. 

Many of the intercultural programs in 
America, therefore, have a made in 
Europe trade-mark. In a cultural situa- 
tion where it is historically proved that 
assimilation proceeds rapidly, they make 
a talking point of diversity; in a situa- 
tion where aliens regard the majority’s 
culture as attainable and desirable, they 
plan that aliens shall demonstrate their 
differences; in a situation where the 
alien hopes that he may show that he 
can function as an American, they or- 
ganize material for “tolerance” courses 
grouping achievement of Jews, of Ne- 
groes, of Italians. It is no coincidence 
that they reap the fury of Negroes asked 
to demonstrate their contributions by 
singing spirituals, or of the Balkans 
scheduled to dress in costume. Such 
programs are a misreading of the cul- 
tural situation. 

Programs for teaching the achieve- 
ments of the immigrants’ own group 
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should be taken out of “tolerance” 
courses and given a recognized place in 
the social studies courses. Pride in one’s 
own traditional background is not con- 
tradicted by desire to be an American, 
and second-generation Americans should 
find such facts presented in the regular 
courses as a matter of course—on a par 
with Plymouth Rock and Bunker Hill. 
Such social studies’ teaching would be 
of service in contributing to what is, in 
its best instances, the whole value of 
present intercultural programs in Ameri- 
can schools: giving second-generation 
school children more respect for their 
elders’ traditions. ‘This is a desirable 
objective, even though it is a short-term, 
emergency measure. I do not wish to 
belittle it. If our school intercultural 
workers phrased this as their goal, and 
realized that they were not at present 
touching intercultural relations, their 
programs could be more economically 
and focally conducted, and other plans 
could be made to accomplish the larger 
job which they do not now touch upon. 

To improve intercultural relations in 
America it is necessary to capitalize on 
the aliens’ will-to-function as an Ameri- 
can. It is necessary to realize that the 
impediments to that goal are set by 
existing social arrangements and by the 
Old Americans who maintain their social 
distance. It is a matter of national and 
local effort to eradicate disadvantageous 
circumstances which confront the alien, 
and a matter of challenging the alien to 
act alongside older American citizens for 
any program that is an advantage to 
Americans. The point is that the alien 
responds to appeals, as an American citi- 
zen; what the cause is, is secondary. If 
aliens are eliminated in programs for 
educational or health or civic improve- 
ment, they will respond to the ward boss 
who does appeal to them in the name of 
American citizens. It is stupidity from 
the point of view even of attaining the 
local goal, for instance, of financing the 


schools or of improving service from 
utility corporations, not to work shoul- 
der to shoulder with the people across 
the tracks (after all, there are a lot of 
votes there); but from the point of view 
of using their will to be needed as Ameri- 
cans, it is an even grosser stupidity. 


POSSIBLE CROSS-CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


The national nutrition program now 
being launched in America can be of 
social importance, not only in improving 
national health and vigor, but also as a 
nationwide activity which cuts across 
minority lines. If it is to function as a 
common goal enlisting American citizens 
and those who desire to be challenged 
to act as American citizens, there must 
be no handing down of required changes 
in diet, but cross-cultural local organiza- 
tions, principally of mothers of school 
children, learning to use in their daily 
buying what American nutritional ex- 
perts can teach them. There must be 
long-range provision that those house- 
holds which desire the best food for 
building maximum health shall be able 
to buy such food. The nutrition pro- 
gram can contribute not only to health 
but also to intercultural co-operation. 

Labor unions have been in the past 
one of the few cross-cultural experiences 
open to the immigrant. Their impor- 
tance, in a nation which hardly provides 
other such organizations, has been too 
little recognized. As Leiserson says, the 
union is 


a practical school in citizenship, giving him 
practice in voting, elections and lawmaking, 
obedience to the agreements of the union 
and the employers, which are the laws of 
his industry, and introducing him to judi- 
cial processes and methods through the 
arbitration procedure which the agreement 
has established. .. . A trade union needs 
to engage in no Americanizing or prose- 
lytizing campaigns to make Americans of 
immigrant workers. If it is efficient and 
successful as a union, it unites all the 
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workers in the industry and imperceptibly 
fuses native and foreign-born into a com- 
mon folk.? 


Every trade-union policy which dis- 
criminates against minorities by refusing 
them membership is militating against 
such functioning, as are also employers’ 
policies of discrimination. Wherever 
trade unions provide the opportunity for 
minority participation, encouragement of 
them and safeguarding of their opera- 
tions is a part of any farsighted inter- 
cultural program. Every extension of 
genuine responsibility to such trade 
unions in industry insures the immigrant 
a chance to get real experience in citi- 
zenship. 

The example of labor unions is only 
one case of the truth that cultural analy- 
sis of the American scene puts before us: 
that real progress in intercultural rela- 

2 W, M. Leiserson, Adjusting Immigrant and 
Industry, pp. 244-45. 


tions will come from enlisting immi- 
grants’ participation in American citizen- 
ship. Propaganda and proselytizing are 
boomerangs when they are used apart 
from this. Any area of life where immi- 
grant and native-born can work shoulder 
to shoulder for any objective of advan- 
tage to them both will pay honest divi- 
dends in a more united country. Too 
often Americans judge their interests too 
shortsightedly and see them as running 
counter to those of some minority; but 
true statesmanship is the organization of 
otherwise conflicting interests. The all- 
out defense program provides an excel- 
lent opportunity for genuine challenge of 
every American, and it is for us who 
know that we shall meet national failure 
if our country splits along minority lines 
to uphold those programs which allow 
advantage and fair play and participa- 
tion to the newcomers to our country 
no less than to the native-born. 
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Development of Military Morale in a Democracy 


By R. A. BROTEMARKLE 


HE phrase “military morale” mere- 

ly adds the descriptive word “mili- 
tary” to the definitive word “morale.” 
The delimiting term, however, does not 
reduce the necessity of analysis. For 
even though the term “military” may 
indicate a somewhat concise and specific 
sphere of action, it is here united with 
what is recognized as one of the most 
vague and uncertain concepts of human 
thought and speech. “Morale” is man’s 
attempt to describe the subjective in- 
ternal state associated with human ac- 
tion in a given task, qualified, of course, 
by innumerable varying aspects of the 
social configuration. “Military” is an 
age-old term describing the immediate 
configuration of varying stages of “war- 
fare.” i 


DEFINITION OF MORALE 


It is imperative for our present con- 
sideration that we seek some common- 
sense, practical or workable concept of 
morale. In general, morale refers to the 
readiness for optimal response of the hu- 
man personality. 

Based therefore upon the biophysical 
organism of human existence, morale 
relates to the individual tendencies, ha- 
bituations, and attitudes which deter- 
mine the effectiveness of emotional, idea- 
tional, and motor activities in response 
to a given stimulus. What a man 
thinks, feels, and does is significant only 
in terms of how and why he thinks, feels, 
and acts. 

Since the continuous change of the 
cultural patterns of social interaction is 
self-evident, the effectiveness of morale 
is determined not only on individual 
levels of ability or productivity, but 
finally on the levels of aspiration or 
effort. What a man can think, feel, and 
do is of no effect unless he wishes so to 
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do and wills this desire into decisive and 
determined action. 

Many authorities have said that the 
individual-organic emphasis of morale 
refers to the condition of physical, emo- 
tional, and mental well-being in the indi- 
vidual which enables him to live and 
work hopefully and effectively as an 
individual in pursuit of his personal and 
social ideals. Morale determines the 
energy, the judgment, the determination, 
the enthusiasm, and the self-discipline 
with which man pursues his conviction. 
And when the individual enters into the 
co-operative activity of group action, it 
determines his level of participation and 
thereby the effectiveness of his action. 

The social or group emphasis of mo- 
rale refers to the condition of a group 
wherein clearly defined group purposes 
and goals become the dominant con- 
sideration, and into which the compel- . 
ling, individual patterns of morale are 
effectively integrated. Individual pur- 
poses or goals here merge with social 
purposes or goals under the individual’s 
conviction that his participation is essen- 
tial both to the group and to his personal 
success. Confidence in individually and 
group determined behavior is essential 
to effective individual participation in 
group morale. Man thinks, feels, and 
does what is best for the group because 
it is at the same time best for him. 

This somewhat hasty but compre- 
hensive analysis of morale presents the 
ideal of “totalized” or integrated beha- 
vior. The emotional, mental, and motor 
capacity of the individual is united as 
a psychological entity in response to the 
stimulus situation. In its highest sense, 
morale is character. 

However, in a very large proportion 
of human activity we observe another 
type of response, which by marked con- 
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trast is commonly called “decentralized” 
or “segmentalized” response. The most 
troublesome fact of morale is that this 
latter form of reaction is more easily 
aroused and directed, and momentarily 
more effective. As would be expected, 
the segmental form of morale makes pri- 
mary use of the most dynamic area of 
the personality—-the emotional. Emo- 
tional reactions carry within themselves 
the most dynamic form of reaction, 
The devastating power of fear, anger, 
and hatred, of awe, pride, and love, may 
sway the mind of man far beyond his 
convictions, and the hand beyond its 
known strength. 

Momentarily most effective, the de- 
centralized form of emotionalized re- 
sponse leads directly through completed 
actions to the most deep-seated conflicts 
and disintegration of personality. Suc- 
cess thus accomplished is seldom enjoyed 
by the individual or the group. The 
psychological end of excessive emotion 
is disintegration; the physiological end 
of excessive emotion is disorganization 
and destruction. 

At our present stage of knowledge and 
experience there is no necessity of giving 
illustrations of this type of morale ef- 
fectiveness or its aftermath. Nor does 
it avail much to wish that the segmental 
form of action should depend more fre- 
quently upon the other basic functions 
of personality—the mental and motor 
capacities. Since excessive activity in 
either of these functions tends merely 
toward exhaustion and thereby cessation 
of action, they would be preferable un- 
der any circumstance. It is the single 
fact that emotional responses are the 
basic element in segmental action, and 
the added fact of the unusual form 
which excessive emotional action takes, 
that make for its aftermath of problems. 


MORALE STABILITY 


The psychological nature of morale 


likewise demands that we give considera- 
tion to the problem of individual morale 
stability. Morale stability is dependent 
upon the levels of individual responsive- 
ness and tolerance. One’s level of re- 
Sponsiveness is determined first by the 
strength of response, second by the dura- 
tion of response, and finally by the fre- 
quency of response to a given stimulus 
situation. How forcibly, how long, and 
how often one reacts rests back upon the 
basic problems of emotional response, 
and brings into play the peculiar indi- 
vidual function of the underlying sys- 
temic feelings of pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness. Mildly emotionally toned 
response is essential to any action; mod- 
erately emotionally toned response will 
heighten action; excessively emotionally 
toned response carries action beyond the 
physiological limits of continued success- 
ful performance. 

Morale stability, however, is func- 
tionally dependent upon the tolerance 
of the individual. Tolerance is based 
first upon the physiological and psycho- 
logical capacity of the individual to 
withstand intense and prolonged emo- 
tional reaction, second upon the power 
to give vent to or discharge the tensions 
involved, and finally upon the experience 
and the power of the individual in gov- 
erning or directing these tensions. Ca- 
pacity to discharge and direct tension, 
however, requires both experience and 
training, and, in the last resort, the op- 
portunity for such action upon the part 
of the individual. While the individual 
may frequently take part in the con- 
struction or formulation of the expe- 
rience and the opportunity for action, 
many morale situations require the di- 
rect establishment of opportunities for 
experience, training, and action by those 
responsible for the social configuration 
involved. This is most certainly re- 
quired of the cultural setting of military 
morale. The responsibility for such 
opportunities is of immediate concern 
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to every rank or division of military 
authority. 


MORALE PATTERNS 


The above analysis of the factors in- 
volved in morale leads to certain com- 
monly observed individual patterns of 
morale response. While adequately con- 
trolled research and surveys are not 
available to substantiate the detailed 
picture of individual patterns of morale, 
such studies as have been made do vali- 
date the common-sense observation of 
human behavior and warrant our having 
certain considerations in mind when 
dealing with the problems of individual 
morale. 

Most individuals given certain consti- 
tutional tendencies and rather detailed 
socio-economic training develop general 
attitudinal trends in specific response to 
new situations. Three such general pat- 
terns of morale response include first 
the “theoretical rationalizing” pattern, 
second the “social and intellectually 
naive” pattern, and third the “vigor- 
ously self-confident intolerant” pattern. 
The dominant characteristic of each pat- 
tern may be observed in the following 
detail. 

The theoretical rationalizing pattern 
is based upon broad intellectual knowl- 
edge and keen insight into the social, 
political, and economic problems in- 
volved, but tends to delay determined 
action in favor of continued observation 
of the facts and ever deepening intel- 
lectual analysis. 

The socially and intellectually naive 
pattern is markedly suggestible, cheerful, 
trusting, and surprisingly stable in adapt- 
ing to extreme hardships. Not greatly 
concerned with intellectual analysis of 
the situation, individuals of this type are 
devout followers of readily accepted 
leaders. 

Those of the vigorously self-confident 
intolerant pattern, while distrustful of 
others, are most confident of their own 


power. Being quick to act on strong 
convictions, their behavior is determined 
and vigorous. 

It is necessary to emphasize the fact 
that these patterns are not to be con- 
sidered as set types of individuality. It 
is also important to note that great 
variations of the patterns will be ob- 
served. ‘These variations will frequently 
receive their individual tones from the 
other social attitudes of the individual, 
especially the religious, aesthetic, and 
economic attitudes as they bear upon 
the more dominant pattern. It is not 
possible to relate these latter attitudes 
to any single pattern, as they reflect 
themselves in variations throughout the 
three more totalized patterns. 

In concluding our discussion of mo- 
rale and before relating it to the military 
configuration, we may summarize as fol- 
lows: Morale is the readiness for optimal 
personality response, and, as such, gives 
emphasis to the importance of the 
character of the individual. Morale 
effectiveness is dependent upon the de- 
terminants of individual strength of 
character. To guarantee the best pos- 
sible military morale, individuals of 
strength of character must be selected 
for thorough training. Selection on the 
basis of mere ability is not enough. 
Physical and mental ability are of little 
value unless the individual is capable 
of sound common-sense judgment in the 
use of that ability, is able to comprehend 
his responsibilities and be determined in 
the effort with which he will use them. 


TRIDIMENSIONAL WARFARE AND 
MILITARY MORALE 


Certain basic factors and interrela- 
tionships of tridimensional warfare are 
fundamental to any discussion of mili- 
tary morale. The tridimensional fields 
of action are usually referred to as (1) 
economic, (2) military, and (3) psycho- 
logical. ‘The consideration of the gen- 
eral problem of military morale, or any 
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CHART 1 


Basic Factors AND INTERRELATIONSHIPS IN TRIDIMENSIONAL WARFARE AS THEY AFFECT 
MILITARY MORALE i 


I II Ti 
ECONOMIC MILITARY PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PHASE PHASE * PHASE 
Physical Quantity Defensive and offensive Quality Intellectual and 
Determinants of determinants of Emotional De- 
Supply First stage Supply terminants 
Civilian status Sustenance 
Pressures Sustenance (Draft response Pressures 
to increase (Food) attitudes) Pace ee to increase 
or decrease -z~ = =e | Second stage Maintenance or decrease 
quantity of Maintenance Selective training quality of 
civilian (Equipment) (Military prepared- civilian 
production (Welfare) ness attitudes) production 
(Health) , t = = = = m 
MATERIAL ? 777777 — >Third stage Remuneration PERSONNEL 
Service training (Benefits) 
Remuneration (Combat anticipa- 
(Pay) tion attitudes) 
-e eee —~ | Fourth stage Grate Soe kt 


Combat service 
(Offensive and de- 
fensive attitudes) 


Fifth stage 


Postcombat service 
(Discharge anticipa- 
tion attitudes) 


Sixth stage 


Civilian reserve status 
(Reserve training 


attitudes) 


* Note: Stages 1, 2, and 6 are of immediate concern in the present emergency. It is probable 
that stages 3, 4, and 5 may not become operative, although they must be planned for. 


specific problem within this field of 
action, must be related in detail to spe- 
cific problems in the other fields of ac- 
tion. A total, or over-all, point of view 
is imperative in total warfare, if com- 
prehensive, effective morale is to be 
maintained. 

It is self-evident that under a demo- 
cratic system of government, final vic- 
tory is dependent upon effective military 
operation, regardless of the original se- 
quence of military, economic, and psy- 
chological impact of action; but it is 
equally evident that all three dimensions 
are essential in achieving the victory. 

Chart 1 depicts the interrelationship 
of these three dimensions in- modern 
warfare. 

Military morale, defined simply as ef- 


fective determination of human behavior 
to the end of final victory, becomes the 
basic problem of preparation for and 
execution of war. . 

The economic phase of warfare is 
basic to the quantity production of 
goods or material. The amount of goods 
produced is effected in quantity and 
quality by the psychological determi- 
nants of morale. Often, fundamentally 
civilian factors have great influence in 
the establishment of military morale. 
For example, the quantity and the 
quality of food and other supplies of 
sustenance determine the physical back- 
grounds of energy. Further, the quan- 
tity and the quality of equipment 
available to the armed forces, care of 
health, and welfare activities determine 
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the confidence of both civilian and mili- 
tary populations in the army. Likewise, 
the amount of pay must be scaled in 
terms of the prevailing standard of life 
and in relation to the stability of the 
government’s finances. Finally, the 
state of civilian morale will determine 
the attitudes of the men in service and 
will affect their anticipation and accept- 
ance of other than monetary benefits 
accruing from their training and expe- 
rience. All these forces will merge to 
affect greatly the wholesomeness of atti- 
tudes of men in military service. 

The military phase of tridimensional 
warfare presents six specific stages of 
activity—-each with its own numerous 
morale problems. 

1. Attitudes toward the draft, readi- 
ness to respond to call, and numerous 
problems of home, work, and commu- 
nity ties will determine the set of mind 
toward selective training. Positive atti- 
tudes will lay a sound basis for training 
morale; negative attitudes will thwart 
the efforts of the training division over 
an extended period of time. Negative 
attitudes may undermine a part or the 
whole of the year’s training. 

2. The second stage of military mo- 
rale concerns the process of selective 
training, and requires the establishment 
of a desire to secure the best possible 
training in the short period of one year. 
This stage may be influenced by the 
anticipation of combat. Such a mental 
state, however, may be most dangerous 
if combat is either long delayed or does 
not occur. The emphasis of this stage 
is preparedness—not combat—and must 
build the foundation attitudes for prog- 
ress through stages three, four, and five, 
or, if war does not occur, must pass di- 
rectly to stage six. A great danger of 
this period is the early heightening of 
morale during the first days or months 
with the massing of knowledge and ex- 
perience, and the subsequent dissatisfac- 


tion with continued repetition of the 
same activity, resulting in lowered mo- 
rale and false attitudes for stage six. 

3. The third stage contains the ever 
increasing force of anticipation of action. 
Increased tension as combat nears must 
be turned directly toward the effecting 
of the highest possible level of prepara- 
tion. The tension must be used in such 
a way that its by-product of confidence 
will become the foundation of courage 
in battle. 

4, The fourth, or combat, stage is the 
period of action, during which the con- 
trasting periods of offense and defense 
necessarily direct the emphasis of morale 
methods and techniques. Continued ef- 
fective behavior in combat is the sole 
aim of morale at this stage. 

5. The fifth, or postcombat, stage is 
important, not only as a military prob- 
lem, but as it affects the civilian popula- 
tion in the period of immediate adjust- 
ment, and determines the attitudes of 
the war generation toward reserve train- 
ing for continued military preparedness. 

6. The sixth, or final, stage, of reserve 
military training for continued prepared- 
ness, may follow direct from stage two 
or stage five. The postponement of 
stages three, four, and five require 
greater emphasis upon the groundwork 
morale attitudes of stage two, in order 
that the morale of stage six may be 
such as to retain complete and total 
readiness to respond for use if stages. 
four and five are suddenly introduced. 

The various methods of influencing 
human behavior in the building of mili- 
tary morale are readily adapted to each 
of the stages of military activity. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF MILITARY MORALE 


Chart 2 attempts to indicate the vari- 
ous techniques which are commonly 
employed to influence human behavior 
toward the development of effective 
character. 
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CHART 2 


METHODS AND TECHNIQUES OF INFLUENCING BEHAVIOR IN ESTABLISHING MILITARY MORALE 


I. Material 


Physical equipment 
(Clothing) by 
(Housing) 
(Arms) of 
(Food, etc.) 


Security and Safety 
suggestion or 
Insecurity and Danger 


Positive morale 
(Courage) 
result (Determined effort) 
in | Negative morale 
(Fear) 
(Retreat and surrender) 


Il. Personnel 


Human Elements 
Leaders and Companions 


A. Acts 
A-1. Routine or patterned behavior of the 
' service 
Army ways 
Tradition of manliness 
A-2. Membership 
Initiation 
“Belongingness” 
Positive: Must take vital part 
Negative: Inactive observer-member- 
ship has no meaning 
A-3. Ceremony and Ritual 
Colors 
Mount guard 
Reviews 
Positive: Feels self part of ceremony 
Negative: Meaningless routine; bore- 
dom 


A-4, Play 
Sports and recreation 
Sportsmanship 


Co-ordinated activity 
A-5. Practice 
a. Habituation of action 
Positive: Surety of perform- 
ance of self and others 
Negative: Fear of inadequacy 
of self and others 
b. War games 
Positive: Reproduction of real 
action arouses comprehen- 
sion and co-operation 
Negative: If ridiculed it is re- 
garded as farcical 
A-6. Participation 
The “whole man” takes part, feel- 


= ing that: (a) his part is essential to 


victory; (6) total victory is essen- 
tial to his liberty and happiness. 


W. Words 
W-1. Tradition 
a. Actual military life 
b. Legends of military life 
W-2, Exhortation 
Appeal to reason-——-emotionalized 
Combating rumors and ignorance 
W-3. Propaganda 
Appeal to emotion—rationalized 
Combating fears and conflicts 
W-4. Regulations 
Positive: As helpful guideposts 
Negative: As aids to discipline 
W-5. Discussion 
Frank discussion in leisure time 
of uncensored facts 
Positive: Understanding of facts 
prompts readiness to follow or- 
ders intelligently and engenders 
confidence 
Negative: Lack of understanding 
leads to fear, indecision, and 
Jack of confidence * 
W-6. Counseling 
Individual given personal attention 
and aid in his personal and fami- 
ly problems 
Positive: Leads to adequate adjust- 
ment to all situations 
Negative: Develops mental and 
emotional conflict and person- 
ality disorganization 


* Note: Only democratic governments can use the entire range of techniques and methods. 
Other governments must stop with A-5 and W-4; they use A-6 only in propaganda efforts under 
W-3; and scarcely dare use W-5 and W-6, 
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Material 


The entire physical equipment, its 
maintenance and supply, develops by 
indirect effects ‘of suggestion: security 
and safety, the foundations for courage 
and sustained effort. At the same time, 
the command can enhance this effect by 
direct and indirect methods during the 
training of men in the care, the handling, 
and the use of equipment. 

Since poor equipment or faulty main- 
tenance rapidly engenders a feeling of 
insecurity and danger, it is imperative 
that direct emphasis be placed on im- 
provements. Continued emphasis upon 
improvement and superiority in material 
equipment is absolutely fundamental to 
sustained morale. While many stories 
of heroic morale efforts with inferior ma- 
terial are well known to all, the fact re- 
mains that such effort is usually an 
effort expended in retreat and defeat. 


The forces with superior material and- 


superior morale are ultimately the vic- 
tors. 


Personnel 


The human elements or personnel fac- 
tors act directly upon military morale 
through (1) actions and (2) words, by 
example and experience, by precept and 
ideal. 

The armed forces of all countries 
make use in varying degrees, and in 
terms of the limitations or the oppor- 
tunities expressed in their philosophy 
and structure, of the following common 
techniques of training. The military 
tradition of manliness and routine of 
the service (A-1), training in member- 
ship through initiation and expected 
behavior of those who now belong to 
the forces (A-2), spirit of service en- 
gendered by ceremony and ritual (A-3), 
co-operative effort heightened by team- 
work in recreation and sports (A-4), and 
habituation and efficiency of action re- 
sulting from extensive drill (A-5), are 


action devices common to the armed 
forces of all peoples. Likewise, common 
use has been made of the verbal devices 
of tradition and legend (W-1), exhorta- 
tion (W-2), propaganda (W-3), and 
regulations and codes (W-4). 

All of these items are essential in 
building the morale of either democratic 
or authoritarian combat services; yet the 
highest levels of effective military morale 
can be reached only through the meth- 
ods of character determination where the 
methods of A-6, W-5, and W-6 give the 
individual the definite conviction that 
he is playing an important and essential 
part—participating as a “whole man” in 
the total group action. His participa- 
tion being indispensable, it is impera- 
tive that he receive frank counseling 
or consultant guidance so that be can 
make adequate adjustments to new 
situations. It is sometimes observed 
that the knowledge that such personal 
service is available is sufficient to enable 
many men to escape mental and emo- 
tional conflicts through their own self- 
assurance; whereas the fear that they 
could not receive help in time of need 
makes for deterioration in self-discipline. 
This fact of human reaction has necessi- 
tated the appointment of special trained 
officers who may be available at all 
times to the man in service. 

It is most significant to democratic 
morale planning that totalitarian sys- 
tems scarcely dare make use of the 
higher levels of character development 
referred to under A-6, unless it is twisted 
into the most distorted forms of propa- 
ganda. Likewise, these systems of gov- 
ernment cannot employ the higher levels 
of verbal influences under (W-5) discus- 
sion and (W-6) counseling. Here again, 
these methods must be distorted into 
propaganda and therefore completely 
emotionalized. 

The highest hope for good military 
morale under democratic systems of gov- 
ernment lies in the fact that they alone 
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can develop and use the highest levels 
of techniques for character development. 
Democracy must convince all its mem- 
bers, by frank discussion, that they are 
essential participants in a common effort, 
and must assure them that help is 
available to enable them to meet, indi- 
vidually and collectively, every changing 
situation. 

It is of vital importance to note that 
this picture of the potentially superior 
morale of the armed forces of a democ- 
racy does not in any way undermine the 
discipline or the efficiency of the men in 
service. All morale-building efforts of 
the totalitarian army are employed, plus 
some that are supplementary and of 
greatest power. An army of a democ- 
racy does not demand democracy in the 
army, but only that the soldier draw 
upon his emotional resources as a free 
citizen to support his willing submission 
to the discipline and restrictions of army 
life. 

Psychologically, the essence of mili- 
tary organization is the special relation- 
ship between leaders and the rank and 
file. This relationship may readily be 
observed as one of ascendancy of leaders 
over followers, and the submission of fol- 
lowers to leaders. It may be such as to 
be considered abnormal in a normal 
civilian democratic society. It there- 
fore may be a dangerous illusion to 
speak of a democratic army or navy. 
Combat service in a democracy must 
be humanitarian, respectful of personal 
dignity, and, above all, based upon and 
enforced by law. Discipline must be 
based on absolute obedience, and every 
device must enforce the fundamentally 
primitive relationship between command 
and action. ; 

The morale of the combat services of 
a democracy does not require democracy 
in the combat services. It does demand, 
however, the utilization of those energies 
and emotional resources which are pecu- 
liarly the possession of a free citizen who 


willingly submits to the discipline and 
restrictions of military life. 


RESPONSIBILITIES IN MILITARY MORALE 


Responsibility for military morale is 
immediately delegated to the military 
command. In such case the “Staff” ac- 
cepts responsibility for the development 
of plans, programs, and training of spe- 
cial officers; the “Line” must accept 
final and entire responsibility for the 
maintenance of effective morale. The 
Line accepts responsibility for individual 
morale with increasing responsibility for 
each increase in rank. The Line like- 
wise must accept responsibility for the 
use of devices of observation, survey, 
and research which will reveal the 
level of morale, and be ready to meet 
the changing situation with techniques 
adapted to recovery, maintenance, or 
enrichment of morale effectiveness. 

The techniques employed by the 
“Line” command must be adapted in 
light of their knowledge of individual 
and group reactions, and the training, 
tactical, and other situations involved. 
These varied considerations make it 
practically impossible to set down rou- 
tine or formalized procedures even for 
what may appear to be very specific 
situations and problems. 

This discussion has attempted to indi- 
cate the fundamental psychological char- 
acteristic of military morale. Space does - 
not permit—nor does it seem wise—to 
detail the innumerable difficult and per- 
plexing problems involving many un- 
certain details of fact, fiction, and inter- 
pretation. Nor does it seem wise in this 
discussion to detail the problems of so- 
called “morale offensives” and “morale 
defensives.” These periods of morale 
action are dependent upon the same psy- 
chological processes involved in morale 
building. Furthermore, if it is in the 
least wise true in military action that 
the best defense is an intensive offense, 
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one must conclude that in morale it is 
' axiomatic that “offensive” effective mo- 
tale is the only possible plan for ‘“de- 
fensive” action. 
_ _ It is evident that the task which faces 
those responsible for the solution of 
< these myriad problems is well out of 


proportion to the time which may be 
available under the conditions of an 
emergency. The psychological analysis 
herein presented gives emphasis, we 
trust, to the determinants of character 
essential to the building of a democratic 
military morale. 
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Liabilities and Assets in Civilian Morale 


By Gorpon W. ALLPORT 


HIGH official in one of the exiled 
European governments recently 
remarked to me, 


I hear on all sides that democracy has 
failed. That statement is not true. In 
no country where democracy really existed 
has it failed. Not once has democratic 
morale been broken. True, democratic na- 
tions have been invaded or are now dan- 
gerously menaced by superior military 
might, but not because they have suc- 
cumbed to Hitler’s clumsy morale offensive, 
Their lack is in their armies, navies and 
air forces alone. 


This estimate of morale in the democ- 
racies may err on the side of optimism, 
but none the less it is a needed corrective 
to the hysterical predictions concerning 
the dire consequences of Nazi psycho- 
logical warfare, with its specialty of dis- 
solvent propaganda and with its clever 
exploitations of both the real and the 
imagined weaknesses of democracy. 

So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, it seems safe to say that the 
effects of Hitler’s morale offensive are 
not as yet especially serious, nor likely 
to become so unless apprehension and 
dread of it get the upper hand. Psy- 
chologists know that sometimes the fear 
of effects engenders the very effects that 
are feared. It is for this reason that it 
is mischievous to create anxiety over 
the state of our national morale. The 
foreign official whom I quote is right 
in seeing many symptoms of mental 
health and high morale in the democ- 
racies, the United States included. But 
at the same time optimism and wishful 
thinking are deceptions nearly as dan- 
gerous as defeatism or overanxiety. Only 
an objective accounting will help us to 
evaluate our mental liabilities and men- 
tal assets as the storm approaches. 
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MORALE DEFINED 


A simple and reasonably satisfactory 
definition of morale is that of Rundquist 
and Sletto.* According to these writers, 
morale is a person’s confidence in his 
ability to cope with whatever the future 
may bring. Be it noted that this def- 
nition presents morale as a psychological 
state of the single person. It has to do 
with emotional tonicity, courage, realism, 
and a conviction that whatever obstacles 
intervene, one’s personal goals are on 
all counts worth the struggle. Among 
the unemployed during the depression, 
Rundquist and Sletto found a dangerous 
degree of deterioration in personal mo- 
rale, reflected in discouragement, apathy, 
cynicism, and antisocial attitudes. 

To regard morale as an attribute of 
an over-soul or group mind is to risk not 
only vagueness but futility as well, for 
in the last analysis it is with the emo- 
tional health of 130,000,000 separate 
citizens that we have to deal. A sturdy 
democratic morale requires that each 
citizen become a wholehearted partici- 
pant in the common cause in his own 
way. The fact that the cause is common 
must not blind us to the fact that every 
person is unique and therefore bound 
to apprehend this common cause in his 
own distinctive manner. Complete uni- 
formity of belief and béhavior must not 
be expected. 

The struggle for a democratic morale 
fails when drum beating and torchlights 
are the only stimulants employed. Al- 
though with the techniques of crowd 
manipulation it is possible to kindle a 
kind of grass-fire morale, the reaction 
against this type of excitement, as we 


1E. A. Rundquist and R. F. Sletto, Per- 
sonality in the Depression, Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1936. 
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have been finding out ever since 1918, 
is severe and deleterious. It is the mo- 
rale of the total personality, and not of 
some excited segment of the personality, 
that carries civilians through a long 
period of defeats and discouragement. 

In everyday life, morale may be 
viewed as a zest for solving personal 
problems. In times of grave crisis when 
common enemies threaten common 
values, defense is a matter of dove- 
tailing each person’s efforts at problem- 
solving with the efforts of his neighbors. 
National morale is merely the morale of 
single persons supplementing the morale 
of other persons intent upon solving the 
same problems. 

National morale, thus defined, may 
be said to be high when there are clear 
and fixed goals shared by a large ma- 
jority of the citizens; when there is con- 
fidence in the attainment of these goals, 
in leaders, in one’s associates, and in 
oneself; when the actions of separate 
citizens are integrated and co-operative, 
and when hostility is expressed against 
the forces frustrating the national group 
rather than toward other individuals 
within the national group. We now ask 
what our chances are for attaining a high 
state of national morale in these terms. 


LIABILITIES IN CIVILIAN MORALE 


1, First among our liabilities I would 
count what might be called the cynicism 
of the deadly parallel. Still smarting 
with humiliation at our failure to attain 
the goals we fought for a short genera- 
tion ago, most of us have healthy inclina- 
tions to avoid the same trap presented 
to us again. Young people have been 
taught to distrust the toxins of propa- 
ganda, the hypocrisies of Versailles, and 
the mischief of war hysteria. Memory, 
afflicting young and old, is a millstone, 
weighing down impulses of indignation, 
of seli-sacrifice, and of patriotism. It 
is an irony of fate that those slogans 
most appropriate to the present need 


were used in 1917-18 and cannot pos- 
sibly be employed again. It seems that 
Dame Nature, having endowed us with 
a healthy ability to avoid stepping into 
the same trap twice, has been less gen- 
erous in conferring upon us powers of 
discriminating a changed situation. The 
immense differences between this na- 
tional crisis and the last are not widely 
understood, and a false memory holds 
us in a vise. 

2. To our list of liabilities we add 
assorted ravages of the depression. In 
a small proportion of our civilian popu- 
lation, these ravages have created vio- 
lently antidemocratic attitudes. The re- 
mark of one reliefer tells the story. “I 
suppose,” he said, “they’ll be asking us 
now to make the world safe for unem- 
ployment.” Most of us at some time 
during the past ten years have probably 
questioned the ability of democracies to 
solve their economic problems and to 
unscramble the paradoxes of capitalism. 
Seeds of doubt exist in minds which in 
1917 had never questioned the manifest 
destiny of democracy. For some, the 
superficial solutions and exaggerated 
promises of totalitarian propagandists 
have an appeal. It is possible on the 
basis of indirect evidence to estimate 
that 10 to 15 per cent of our population 
is already seriously infected. 

3. Next we pass to our kabit of de- 
structive criticism. Our pressure groups 
are loud, their protests vehement, and 
our method of electioneering bitter and 
sometimes vicious. There are few living 
symbols in our government to invoke 
respect, and none to invoke reverence. 
The President himself is our favorite 
scapegoat. Unlike the King of England, 
he is not the beloved father of his people, 
around whom all may rally in times of 
peril. In the process of becoming self- 
reliant, Americans have lost respect, do- 
cility, and trust in relation to their lead- 
ers. Our habit of unbridled criticism, 
though defended as a basic right, brings 
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only a scant sense of security to our- 
selves in an emergency, and actively 
benefits the enemies of the Nation. 

4. Americans take for granted their 
basic liberties. Their love of freedom 
is a curiously dissociated thing, express- 
ing itself in impetuous speech and in 
insistence upon privilege. The Bill of 
Rights has no counterpart in a Bill of 
Duties. One forgets to pay dues for 
one’s membership in the society of free 
men. When asked if a Nazi victory 
would affect them personally, most 
Americans say yes; but when asked 
why, they reply most frequently in terms 
of economic circumstances and seldom 
in terms of their daily liberties. Free- 
dom is taken for granted. The average 
American cannot conceive the possibility 
of having his house searched without 
warrant or his freedom of worship re- 
stricted. 

5. In the economic sphere we have a 
damaging kabit of expecting personal 
profit. I speak not only of profiteers 
who are always at hand to take profit 
from misery, nor solely of those who 
take advantage of the emergency to de- 
mand unreasonable wages, dividends, or 
concessions. Nor am I speaking only 
of the untimely resumption of the battle 
between labor and capital, nor of the 
unthinkable industrialists who claim the 
right to trade with the very countries 
that are intent upon destroying democ- 
racy. Iam speaking rather of a national 
trait, of the extraordinary habit of pa- 
triotism-plus-ten-per-cent, carried over, 
I presume, from the last war. A high 
standard of living being our fixed habit, 
we seem almost incapable of practicing 
economic self-denial in the national in- 
terest. If voluntary sacrifice is too much 
to expect, we cannot even call upon our 
experience with compulsory sacrifice, for 
we know nothing of rationing or of truly 
awesome levels of taxation. Neither vol- 
untary nor compulsory reduction in our 
standard of living will come easy. The 


intractability of industry and labor in 
current disputes is merely the most pub- 
Jicized reflection of the profit motive 
stifling many of our nascent impulses of 
self-sacrifice and glad submission to nec- 
essary regulation. 

6. There is, furthermore, a damaging 
distrust of the ability of democracies to 
make quick decisions in an emergency 
and to evolve instruments of action. In 
one college the majority of students re- 
sponding to a questionnaire indorsed the 
statement, “By its very nature a demo- 
cratic form of government is unable to 
make quick and efficient decisions.” 
Like most Americans, these students are 
conscious enough of political corruption 
and the roundabout processes of a bu- 
reaucracy, but are oddly uninstructed 
regarding the remarkable efficiency of 
many units and departments within our 
government. 

7. There is likewise in this country a 
damaging amount of factzonalism, but it 
should be said that rumors of, and fear 
of, factionalism are more dangerous to 
our morale than the actual conditions 
that exist. It seems likely that fully 80 
per cent of the Nation is reasonably 
united respecting its primary goals and, 
within limits, respecting the means of 
pursuing these goals. Yet not for one 
moment dare we forget that the primary 
psychological strategy of the Nazis is to 
divide and rule, It is fascinating to 
mark the course of Nazi dissolvent pro- 
paganda, aimed wherever there is a 
chance of cleavage: at the St. Lawrence, 
at the Mason Dixon Line, at the Hudson 
River.” And it is well known that anti- 
Semitic campaigns launched among us 
are not so much for the purpose of harm- 
ing the Jews as to get the Gentiles fight- 
ing among themselves over the Jewish 
question. Distrust of newspapers, and 


2See J. S. Bruner, “The Dimensions of 
Propaganda: German Short-Wave Broadcasts 
to America,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, Vol. XXXVI, No. 3, 1941. . 
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especially of British propaganda, is im- 
planted by Nazi agents who at the same 
time strive to make minority groups feel 
a separatism within the Nation. 

This catalogue of liabilities could be 
greatly extended if we admitted partisan 


‘testimony from ardent pacifists, inter- 


ventionists, Socialists, or special patriotic 
societies. Yet differences of expressed 
opinion in respect to single policies do 
not necessarily indicate low morale in 
a democracy. Rather, open dissension 
on minor matters is a reassuring sign. 
The question before us, as trouble 
gathers over the horizon, is whether 
Americans can circumvent major dangers 
by increasing confidence in their ability 
to defend common foundational values. 


ASSETS IN AMERICAN MORALE 


It is difficult to define the positive 
ingredients of morale for the same rea- 
son that it is difficult to specify the 
ingredients of sanity, health, and well- 
being. Painful conditions and mental 
conflicts have a way of becoming focal 
in consciousness. They stand out as 
etched figures on a ground of marginal 
awareness; while good morale, like 
health, is a ground condition, embedded 
in the matrix of personality. Though 
lacking salience in consciousness, the 
psychological factors making for good 
morale deserve their place in our evalua- 


` tion. 


1. First I would mention the realism 
developed through years of depression, 
disillusionment, and self-criticism, and 
made possible by relative freedom from 
censorship. Knowledge of facts is a 
precondition of intelligent adaptation. 
In one parade of interventionist youth 
a banner read, War is hell—Hitler is 
worse. Thus even the war-minded have 
no illusions: they see but two evils to 
choose between. Observers have re- 
marked that though the menace to our 
national safety is greater than in 1916, 
preparedness parades are now few and 


far between. Lacking also are atrocity 
stories, faked photographs, epithets of 
opprobrium for the Huns, fiery slogans, 
the hanging of figures in effigy, war 
songs, applause at the movies for our 
armed forces, our flag, and our leaders. 
Histrionics, the rule in 1917, are rare 
today. 

This apparent apathy may be thought 
to be a symptom of low morale, but I 
believe it is not. Grass-fire excitement, 
as I have indicated earlier, is a condition 
that is segmental to the personality. It 
fatigues the individual, lacks staying 
power, and engenders a hang-over. The 
integral type of morale, the determined, 
realistic, problem-solving variety, does 
not need incessant stimulants. It car- 
ries along doggedly, as do healthy indi- 
viduals in their daily lives when faced 
with serious tasks. It is not that emo- 
tional “symbols of condensation” have 
no place in integral morale; flags, pa- 
rades, slogans, are not to be disparaged, 
but it is healthier for them to follow the 
formation of a determined will than to 
precede it. 

2. Democratic morale has far greater 
potential strength than the hypnotic mo- 
rale of the totalitarians. An integrated 
personality marshaling its energies is 
superior to a segmentalized personality 
behaving only under conditions of men- 
tal suggestion. The Nazi identifies him- 
self with his leader, yields up his own re- 
sponsibility, his own conscience, and a 
large portion of his intelligence. An al- 
most trance-like state results which must 
be sustained by the trappings, the myths, 
and the hocus-pocus appropriate to 
hypnotism. Jn the exercise of demo- 
cratic morale, all of one’s sentiments, 
values, and knowledge can be employed. 
Among the Nazis, only blind follower- 
ship is in order. Distortions of fact, 
forced enthusiasm, the specious logic of 
scapegoating—-all conspire to tear the 
personality asunder. Deliberately sup- 
pressed are love of family, of personal 
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freedom, of education, of butter instead 
of cannons, of the impulses of compas- 
sion and pity. In his memoirs a former 
Nazi wrote that the revolution was being 
fought by each individual German in the 
dark of night in the privacy of his own 
heart. 

Oddly enough, democratic morale is 
more total than totalitarian morale. 

3. The course of public opinion re- 
corded in the polls shows that a unity of 
national purpose is emerging.® If this 
evidence should be dismissed as purely 
verbal, one could cite the convincing 
activity of societies Intent on preserving 
and extending democracy. One estimate 
refers to eight hundred such bodies, all 
voluntary in character and many of 
them new. Scarcely a town is without 
its branch offices. Learned societies, 
universities, professional groups, commu- 
nities, all are mobilizing for service. 
Their committees are deluged with offers 
of help. This hopeful popular stirring 
at the present time far exceeds in de- 
mand the resources of available leader- 
ship and direction. There is much po- 
tential energy available. It will find 
effective outlets. l 

4. Closely related is the American 
habit of intense co-operation. Though 
a bit sporadic in its expression, boosting 
is clearly a national trait. Frontier tam- 
ing, community booming, alumni gather- 
ing, money raising, and record breaking, 
are widespread habits. The Californian 
mentality is not peculiar to the west; it 
is spread from coast to coast. Once 
launched and effectively led, amazing 
feats of co-operative endeavor are pos- 
sible. In this connection it is important 
to note that boosting is an aggressive 
activity. It is not defensive, but assert- 
ive. Americans do not want to dig in, 
but to put something over. It is im- 


3 Hadley Cantril, D. Rugg, and F. W. Wil- 
liams, “America Faces the War: Shifts in Opin- 
ion,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. IV, Dec. 
1940. 


possible to imagine adapting the wistful 
slogan, “There'll always be an England,” 
to this country. Much more appropriate 
would be a vigorous statement of peace 
aims and of objectives for which we are 
all ready to strive. 

5. One of our deepest assets, rooted 
in every American’s family history, is 
the katred of tyranny and persecution. 
Each and every migrant to these shores 
came to secure greater mental freedom 
for himself and his descendants. Though 
a forgotten fact in some families, this 
tradition is still powerful. Toward this 
tradition the Nazis are respectful, and 
because of it they credit the American 
soldier with invincible motivation. While 
professing contempt for our military 
leadership, Nazis do not favor a man- 
to-man encounter.* 

6. Group morale implies a division of 
labor, and a division of labor alleviates 
anxiety. The psychological principle 
here is one of relief from an overburden 
of responsibility. No individual can 
solve the national problem alone. In 
an emergency he will gladly co-operate, 
and willingly relinquish many of his nor- . 
mal egotistic demands in order to secure 
freedom from his burden of anxiety. 
Carried too far, of course, this yielding 
of personal responsibility leads to the 
FPihrer-prinzip. But the danger that 
Americans will go the whole distance is 
not great. We shall find instead a joy 
in co-operation comparable to that ex- 
perienced by men in a football team or 
in a well-knit orchestra. They know 
that the pleasures of individualism are 
as nothing compared to the exaltation 
of group activity. In a crisis, each par- 
ticipant becomes an indispensable man. 
Recognition for achievement is freely 
given. Instead of shunting from em- 
ployment line to bread line, the soldier 


4 Evidence for this assertion can be found in 
a review of Nazi military psychology issued 
by the Committee for National Morale, 51 E. 
42nd Street, New York, N, Y. 
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and the worker are honored, as is every 
other citizen who takes part. The joy 
of teamwork replaces routine, lessens 
disappointments, and offsets family 
squabbles. Any crisis produces a mental 
change of venue, and everyone finds the 
change exhilarating. 

7. A subtle asset is the American 
sense of humor. Among the many func- 
tions of humor, two are especially rele- 
vant. Humor accompanies self-insight, 
and, like it, makes for a sense of pro- 
portion, having a marked sanifying ef- 
fect. Second, humor pricks what is 
pompous, reducing it to dust. A sense 
of humor is necessary to the attainment 
of a maturely integrated personality 
wherein knowledge, values, and a sense 
of proportion are well blended. Against 
the pretensions of dictators, humor is a 
powerful weapon. The pranks of the 
Norwegians, the Dutch, and the French, 
edged as they are with ridicule, cannot 
fail to deflate the artificial self-confidence 
engendered by the humorless Nazi train- 
ing.’ 

Especially vulnerable to humor are 
the pomposities of the racial myth, the 
joylessness of Kraft durch Freude, the 
excessiveness of Ordentlichkeit, Nazi 
travesties on science, and the contradic- 
tions in Hitler’s speeches. The “whop- 
‘ping lie,” deliberately employed in Nazi 
propaganda to discredit counterclaims of 
the enemy, is a dangerous device, for it 
leads to a complete distrust of every 
Nazi claim and exposes every Nazi pre- 
tension to ridicule. Since Americans are 
adepts in laughter, we may rely upon 
our humorists to multiply our assets in 
morale. 

8. It seems almost trite to speak in 
this connection of American inventive- 
ness; yet it is perhaps the factor of 
primary importance. Our citizens have 


5 See the account of the Norwegian humor- 
offensive under the title, “They Can Still 
Laugh,” American Scandinavian Review, Vol. 
XXIX, Spring No., 1941. 


unlimited confidence in the cleverness of 
American scientists, in American mass 
production. If faith in our political 
prowess is defective, it is more than com- 
pensated for by an idolatrous belief in 
our industrial supremacy. Nor is it only 
in the industrial sphere that Americans 
invent. Ideas are pouring from the 
presses. Every committee concerned 
with the emergency knows the prodi- 
gality of schemes to defend democracy. 
A large proportion of these ideas are 
worthless; but some of them may yet 
turn the trick. The intellectual re- 
sources of this country are just now be- 
ing tapped. 


THE FUTURE 


Incomplete though this inventory is, 
it contains enough suggestions to keep 
“action agencies” busily engaged for 
some time to come. ‘The liabilities I 
have listed suggest campaigns of better- 
ment; the assets suggest lines of strength 
that can be multiplied. 

Civilian ability to meet the tempest 
ahead cannot be gauged entirely in terms 
of the present state of morale. It is the 
potentials in our people that count, and 
not for generations have they been fully 
released. Although the red side of the 
ledger is painfully conspicuous at the 
moment, the black side contains un- 
known entries in invisible ink. Under 
new emergencies and in new crises, 
civilians, like soldiers, will find them- 
selves able almost beyond belief. Dan- 
ger itself, says Hölderlin, fosters the res- 
cuing power. Psychology, unfortunately, 
has no way of measuring potential of a 
great nation. Only peril calls it forth. 

Courage, says Plato, is holding to 
one’s knowledge of what is better and 
what is worse. Those who are attempt- 
ing to build civilian morale will see to 
it that Americans everywhere consider 
carefully what is better and what és 
worse in the world political struggle. 
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When the decision is reached and the 
course mapped, the problem is one of 
holding firmly to it. For aid in so 
doing, we rely upon American realism, 


hatred of tyranny, wholeness of person- 
ality, inventiveness, humor, and team- 
work, and upon potentials as yet un- 
released and up to now unknown. 


Gordon W. Allport, Ph.D., is associate professor and 
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The Paradoxical Aspects of the Present-Day Crisis 


By GREGORY ZILBOORG 


N THE past quarter of a century the 
social scientist has developed a cer- 
tain respect for modern psychology and 
cultural anthropology. He is still more 
interested in economics and politics than 
in psychology, but he seems to sense that 
psycho-biological forces may serve him 
in good stead in the business of unravel- 
ing the cultural confusion of today’s 
crisis. The world war of today, with 
all that it involves in our social, politi- 
cal, economic, and cultural rearrange- 
ments, presents a number of phenomena 
which are unique in history and at first 
glance well-nigh inexplicable. Nation- 
alism, national unity, and patriotism, 
which made up the psychological back- 
bone of the nineteenth century, seem to 
have undergone a baffling degeneration. 
The nationalism of the fascist state is 
highly exclusivistic; it is not based on 
national cultural ideas, but on the prin- 
ciple of racial superiority, which is an- 
thropologically devoid of meaning and 
empirically but a manner of degrading 
those whom it does not happen to favor. 
Moreover, nationalism has always 
been based on a love for one’s own cul- 
ture and on a considerable amount of 
respect for that of others. Fascist na- 
tionalism depends not so much on love 
for one’s own culture as on hatred of 
the other man. The nationalism of the 
non-fascist state shows the same signs 
of degeneration. “Fifth columnists,” 
“Quislings,” “appeasers”—-these are new 
terms in the vocabulary of our social 
functioning, and they denote truly new 
phenomena. They denote not merely 
ambitious, venal traitors, but more often 
honest people who, rather than defend 
their country, prefer to surrender, to 
“sell out,’ in order to “save” it. It is 
very striking indeed that, with the ex- 
ception of Greece and only recently Eng- 
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land, there has been in this conflict no 
nation which stood up with pride, ready 
to go down in defeat rather than to bow 
in advance. Nationalism, the extreme 
expression of which is reflected in the 
slogan “my country, right or wrong,” 
has definitely undergone deep, degenera- 
tive changes. 

Wars used to be procedures in which 
two enemy armies confronted and strove 
to destroy each other. Today, despite 
the gigantic growth of the size of the 
armies prepared to fight, it is civilians 
who are being killed in almost greater 
numbers. Almost eighty thousand men, 
women, and children have been killed or 
wounded by the airplanes over England. 
Today one does not need to wear a uni- 
form to be a combatant, nor does one 
need to be a combatant to be “legiti- 
mately” killed. There is another para- 
dox. Governments have always repre- 
sented the sovereignty of the state, 
which was surrendered only after armed 
resistance failed. ‘Today sovereignty is 
surrendered almost as a matter of 
course, while the governments in ques- 
tion remain in power. 


LACK or NATIONAL SOLIDARITY 


One could multiply the number of 
illustrations to give point to the self- 
contradictions with which the present- 
day crisis is replete, but those given will 
suffice. The puzzlement which embar- 
rasses one when he contemplates these 
phenomena is combined with confusion 
and little hope for clarification of the 
issues. In the past, patriotism was a 
deep-seated feeling which was not ques- 
tioned; barring individual traitors, man 
was unafraid of his own countryman. 
Today he is afraid of the “communist,” 
the “fascist,” the “appeaser,” among his 
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own people, and, patriotic though he be, 
he is willing to ally himself with foreign 
fascists to save himself and his country 
from his own communists, and with for- 
eign communists to save himself and his 
country from his own fascists. It is a 
striking psychological venality that per- 
vades the present-day patriot. A coun- 
try no longer seems to be a whole, but a 
loose combination of economic, ideologi- 
cal groups ready to use the apparatus of 
the state and its sovereignty but unwill- 
ing to defend it except on their own ex- 
clusive terms. Many of the nations al- 
ready and not yet at war look ahead 
and, as if serving history with an ulti- 
matum, proclaim that they are. willing 
to surrender unless they are offered defi- 
nite guarantees that labor will be “kept 
in its place” after the war, or that capi- 
tal will surrender its privileges when 
peace is negotiated. 

The strictly economically minded dis- 
pose of these paradoxes very simply. 
The conservative states that capitalism 
must be preserved if the world is to 
endure, and therefore he thinks of na- 
tionalism as a matter of the past; the 
stability of capitalism is above every- 
thing else, and to hold the workers in 
check one is ethically permitted, even 
logically required, to work with “the 
other side,” even if the other side hap- 
pens to be an enemy in arms. The radi- 
cal insists that nationalism is dead and 
that the class struggle explains all con- 
tradictions in the present-day cultural 
troubles; he thinks it but natural to 
consider his enemy the one who is 
against his class. The reactionary and 
the revolutionary are fully in agreement 
in this principle of partial rejection of 
national interests. As a result, the ques- 
tion of national morale is more acute 
than ever before in the history of man. 
The French nation and the French 
Army, the most patriotic in modern his- 
tory, crumbled as if over night in a state 
of defeatist fatalism. 


` 


CHANGE OF INNER PSYCHOLOGY 


Even if all the purely economic and 
technological contentions with which 
one tries to justify the behavior of those 
who deviate from the historical pattern 
were absolutely true, the psychologist 
could not escape the impression that 
they tend more to justify than to explain 
the behavior of those involved. The so- 
cial scientist of the future will undoubt- 
edly have a better perspective and be 
able to gain better understanding of this 
crisis, but even today it is apparent that 
some serious rearrangement of the inner 
psychology of our social functioning has 
taken place. Another set of psychologi- 
cal forces and other constellations of 
psychological drives than those which 
have supported and guided our civiliza- 
tion seem to have come into play. H 
a modern man became cannibalistic and 
ate his own children, his behavior could 
hardly be explained by the threat of 
starvation. Hunger is a potent factor, 
but when hunger makes a father kill and 
eat his own children, something else 
must have entered the picture. Class 
consciousness and class solidarity have 
undoubtedly reached a high degree of 
intensity in our culture, and the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce and the 
Second or Third Workers’ International 
are undoubtedly cosmopolitan; their 
goals transgress the narrow frame of 
nationalism. But something more than 
the international solidarity of workers on 
one hand and of industrialists and bank- 
ers on the other must be at play if a 
Frenchman, an Englishman, or an Ameri- 
can is willing to join hands with out- 
siders against Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
and Americans. 

Such phenomena as the rise of one 
group of men against another of its own 
country and culture are not unusual un- 
der certain circumstances. Revolutions 
and civil wars have always belonged to 
this category. But in the frame of na- 
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tional cultures and international strug- 
gles such uprisings appear unusual, and 
as a universal phenomenon they were 
heretofore almost unknown to modern 
man. 

A great deal of research will be re- 
quired before a truly scientific answer 
to this riddle is found. What is sub- 
mitted here is merely a tentative formu- 
lation, an outline of a hypothesis. 

As far as appearances go, we seem to 
be witnessing a world war, technologi- 
cally modern but psychologically and 
economically old-fashioned in its impe- 
rialistic sweep and its acquisitive ex- 
pansiveness. But on closer inspection, 
in view of the paradoxical elements 
which have been sketched above, this 
war is different in that at times it ap- 
pears more as a military leadership con- 
ducting a war with the singular tech- 
nique of generating and fostering civil 
wars. Countries are not overcome in 
honorable battle, but are skillfully “in- 
filtrated,” ripped apart with inner dis- 
sensions, and then conquered by the 
sudden “protective” presence of the 
enemy. This new technique is perhaps 
the only really secret weapon; it is tech- 
nologically newer and more potent than 
the tank or the airplane. In order to 
understand the psychological forces 
which make this new weapon so effec- 
tive, we must turn our attention to cer- 
tain aspects of the transformation of 
human instincts. 


EXPRESSION OF AGGRESSIVE INSTINCT 

The original primitive groups, the 
“primitive hordes,’ gave vent to their 
instinctual drives in a direct, immediate 
manner. The aggressive instinct came 
to full expression whenever an individual 
felt that a need had to be satisfied. 
Patricide was difficult while the father 
was young and strong, but fratricide was 
easy to carry out. As long as the im- 
pulses of man were primitive, they came 
into full play against his own siblings 


with no sense of impropriety to inhibit 
him. The same aggressive drives would 
turn against the parents as soon as they 
were weakened by age or illness. A 
number of the semiprimitive races extant 
show the survival of this ancient direct- 
ness of instinctual expression in the form 
of a semiceremonial, semitraditional 
murder of their aged parents. 

The civilized community as we know 
it seems to be based on the thorough 
repression and socialization of our ag- 
gressive drives. These drives have been 
retained almost unchanged, even though 
thoroughly ceremonialized, in the field 
of international relations. War as an 
institution is Just the thinly veiled, tenu- 
ously sublimated drive to murder com- 
bined with the acquisitive drives. The 
institution of war can serve its purpose 
only under the psychological condition 
that the nation, like a primitive family 
or tribe, remain united so that the an- 
cient, fratricidal drives be fully repressed 
and the bond between the siblings (citi- 
zens of the same state) be so thoroughly 
cemented that it completely inhibit the 
fratricidal instinct. 

National solidarity and cultural unity 
are the outgrowth of the psychological 
process of domesticating and sublimating 
the murderous drives which stood in the 
way of the formation of a family, a 
tribe, a state, or a nation. Whatever 
the causes of the breakdown of national- 
ism, which is so evident in the present- 
day crisis, it is obvious that this break- 
down could not take place, or would not 
assume the form it has taken for the 
past decade, if it were not for the fact 
that a certain type of psychological re- 
gression has taken place in the course 
of our cultural growth. This regression 
is a shift from the patriarchal and matri- 
archal type of states and empires to the 
civilization of one of the stages of the 
primitive horde in which fratricide be- 
comes psychologically possible. 

It is this psychological regression 
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which makes possible the appearance of 
the ideology known as fascism. Fascism 
in its psychological structure is a state 
in which the governing group serves as 
a strong surrogate of the primitive 
father, whose safety and power, particu- 
larly in modern cultures, is possible only 
if fratricide is not only condoned but 
‘fostered. Hence the keen hatred of one 
group of citizens for another of the same 
state. Hence the highly elaborated po- 
lice organization and the sort of gang 
loyalty aggressively directed against 
dissenters, against citizens of different 
racial origin, and against anyone who 
even passively disobeys. Hence the 
spirit of civil war, actual or potential, 
a spirit which is maintained at a high 
degree of psychological tension, dynamic 
power, and political efficiency. 


A THREAT TO CIVILIZATION 


The aggressive instincts of the fratri- 
cidal constellation thus released after 
many centuries if not millennia of dor- 
mancy seem to have gained a new use- 
fulness in the present-day crisis, and 
they represent a real danger to our 
whole cultural development. They rep- 
resent a danger not because man under 
these circumstances hates and kills. 
Man has always hated and has always 
killed, yet civilization and culture have 
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continued to develop. The danger lies 
in the fact that any culture of which 
the unconscious, dynamic psychological 
force is fratricidal is bound to break 
down, since fratricide always works 
against cohesion and against the preser- 
vation of the unity which must be pre- 
served for any civilization. 

The most puzzling and the most im- 
portant question before the present-day 
social psychologist is whether the very 
few civilized countries which are still 
functioning on the level of patrilineal or 
matrilineal cultures can emerge from this 
crisis without regressing to the fratri- 
cidal phase of psycho-social life. To 
us who are at once witnesses of and 
participants in this crisis the whole proc- 
ess is too confusing, and therefore pre- 
dictions are futile. This much can be 
said: The psychological methods of our 
social activities may prove of greater 
moment than our technological suc- 
cesses; for it is quite clear that techno- 
logically Germany, for instance, has dis- 
played a genius of unique magnitude 
and breadth, but it fell to the lot of 
the Germany of today, at the very 
height of her technological achievement, 
to be the mainspring of a psychological 
regression to that phase the abandon- 
ment—-and not the revival—of which 
has always been the prerequisite of 
man’s cultural growth. 


Gregory Zilboorg, M.D., psychiatrist, is director of 
research of the Committee for the Study of Suicide, 
New York City. He was formerly a member of the 
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in the history of medicine at Johns Hopkins University 
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Russian and German, and is author of “The Passing of 
the Old Order in Europe” (1920) and “The Medical 
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The Bases of American Foreign Policy 


By HERBERT WRIGHT 


F THE fundamental policies of the 

United States with regard to other 
nations could be summed up in a single 
word, that word would be “freedom.” 
Judge John Bassett Moore, in the very 
first pages of his classic work, The 
Principles of American Diplomacy, a 
work which is now sadly out of date, 
but which in a sense will never be out 
of date, makes the following memorable 
statement: 


Many nations have come and gone, and 
have left little impress upon the life of 
humanity. The Declaration of American 
Independence, however, bore upon its face 
the marks of distinction, and presaged the 
development of a theory and a policy 
which must be worked out in opposition 
to the ideas that then dominated the civi- 
lized world. Of this theory and policy the 
keynote was freedom; freedom of the indi- 
vidual, in order that he might work out 
his destiny in his own way; freedom in 
government, in order that the human facul- 
ties might have free course; freedom in 
commerce, in order that the resources of 
the earth might be developed and rendered 
fruitful in the increase of human wealth, 
contentment, and happiness.+ 


Tue Four FREEDOMS 


President Roosevelt has captured 
somewhat the same idea in the four 
freedoms which he characterized as 
necessary for free peoples everywhere in 
the world, namely: freedom of speech, 
freedom of worship, freedom from want, 
and freedom from fear; ? for with the 
possession of the last two freedoms, it 
is comparatively easy to develop and 
secure the other two. 


1 John Bassett Moore, The Principles of 
American Diplomacy (New York, 1918), p. 2. 

2 Third Inaugural Address, Congressional 
Record, Vol. 87, No. 2, p. 54, col. 2. 
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UNCHANGED BY POLITICAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Basically, the foreign policy of a na- 
tion depends primarily upon its geo- 
graphical location and its resources, and 
does not change radically with a change 
in the administration in office for the 
time being, although the effectiveness of 
that policy may depend on the strength 
of the government and the character of 
the people. For example, the Soviet 
government has precisely the same fun- 
damental policies as the Czarist govern- 
ment of Russia, namely, the obtaining 
of a warm-water outlet to the Pacific 
and to the Baltic and egress to the Black 
Sea, in order to maintain the trade vi- 
tally necessary to its very existence as 
a nation. It might appear that the So- 
viet policy of world revolution is a 
contradiction of this fundamental thesis; 
but this policy of world revolution is a 
policy of government rather than of for- 
eign affairs, or at least if it be considered 
a policy of foreign affairs, it is a means 
to an end rather than an end in itselfi— 
a means of executing a policy rather 
than a fundamental policy itself. The 
only thing in a foreign policy that 
changes with a change in the form or 
officers of government is the method of 
executing the basic foreign policies. 

And so it is that the fundamental for- 
eign policies of the United States remain 
the same regardless of the political com- 
plexion of the administration, whether 
that be Democratic or Republican, lib- 
eral or conservative. Even before it 
attained its continental maturity, the 
United States followed in the main the 
same foreign policies which it has de- 
veloped and followed ever since. In the 
first place, it was fortunate in being 
blessed with natural resources more or 
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less—and much more rather than less— 
sufficient for the sustenance of its popu- 
lation. In the second place, it was 
blessed with a wide ocean as its eastern 
boundary. In the early days its western 
boundary was a mountain range, while 
for nearly a century it has been another 
and wider ocean. From the earliest days 
its northern boundary has been common 
with a single state, with a population of 
kindred background and interests, with 
which it early made an agreement for 
its nonfortification, the Rush-Bagot 
Agreement of 1817.5 From early in its 
history its southern boundary has been 
in part a considerable body of water 
and in part common with a nation which 
is weak and disorganized and sparsely 
populated along most of the common 
frontier. 


PEACE 


Under such favorable circumstances, 
it was natural for the United States to 
adopt a basic policy of peace with other 
nations. It desired to enjoy these natu- 
ral advantages for its internal develop- 
ment and happiness without molestation. 
It is true that the United States has 
participated in a number of wars, but 
the number is far, far smaller than those 
participated in by other nations over 
a comparable period of years. And 
through most of those wars the ideal 
of peace has dominated, the desire to 
keep war away from our shores so that 
our people might enjoy the four free- 
doms to the fullest extent. It is true, 
too, that there have been some black 
marks on this record, and that too much 
credit should not be taken for abstention 
from wars of conquest when many of 
the motives which drive other nations 
to war have been lacking. But the fact 
remains that the record is in the main 
good. i 

3 Hunter Miller (Ed.), Treaties and Other 


International Acts of the United States of 
America, Vol. 2 (Washington, 1931), p. 645. 
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Moreover, on the positive side, the 
United States has consistently endeav- 
ored to settle its disputes with other na- 
tions by peaceful means. As far back 
as the Jay Treaty of 1794, provision 
was made for the settlement of contro- 
versial questions pending at that time 
with Great Britain. A commission 
established under Article V of that 
treaty made a declaration on October 
25, 1798 as to the true source of the 
St. Croix River.” Similarly, Articles VI 
and VII made provision for the settle- 
ment of various claims outstanding.® 
Problems such as these have frequently 
been the causes of war between nations, 
but these were settled amicably. 

From that time on, the record of the 
United States has been replete with 
manifestations of the desire of this coun- 
try to settle its quarrels with other na- 
tions in a spirit of justice and peace. 
The Spanish spoliation claims were arbi- 
trated in 1795 and the French indemnity 
claims in 1803 and 1831." The title to 
islands in the Bay of Fundy and Passa- 
maquoddy Bay under the Treaty of 
Ghent of 1814 was settled by an arbitral . 
commission on November 24, 1817.° 
The Alabama Claims arising out of al- 
leged unneutral acts by Great Britain 
during our War between the States were 
amicably adjudicated by an arbitration 
tribunal sitting at Geneva on September 
14, 1872.° 


4 Miller, op. cit., p. 245. 

5 John Bassett Moore (Ed.), International 
Adjudications, Modern Series, Vol. 2 (New 
York, 1930), p. 373. 

6 Article VI concerned claims for compensa- 
tion for losses and damages resulting from 
lawful impediments to the recovery of pre- 
war debts, Moore, op. cit., Vol. 3 (New York, 
1931); and Article VII for those caused by the 
violation of neutral rights and by the failure 
to perform neutral duties, Moore, of. cit, 
Vol. 4 (New York, 1931). 

7 Moore, op. cit., Vol. 5 (New York, 1933). 

8 Moore, op. cit, Vol. 6 (New York, 1933), 
p. 35. 

® Moore, History and Digest of the Inter- 
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The United States had the first case 
before the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion established by Convention 1, on 
the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes, of the Hague Conference of 
1899, namely, the case concerning the 
Pious Fund of the Californias (1902) 
which was in dispute with Mexico. 
Since 1907, when Convention 1 was re- 
vised by the Second Hague Conference, 
the United States has had five cases 
before the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, namely: the North Atlantic Fish- 
eries Case (1910) with Great Britain, 
the Orinoco Steamship Co. Case (1910) 
with Venezuela, the Norwegian Shipping 
Case (1922), the Island of Palmas Case 
(1928) with the Netherlands, and the 
Kronprins Gustaf Adolf and Pacific Case 
(1932) with Sweden.*° 


Some arbitrated controversies 


These are by no means the only 
controversies which the United States 
has settled by arbitration. Many claims 
for indemnity for itself and its nationals 
from the governments of other nations, 
both large and small, have been satis- 
factorily adjudicated by special mixed 
claims commissions or arbitration tribu- 
nals. It is not possible to enumerate 
here all of such instances, but among 
them, any one of which carried with it 
the seeds of potential international dis- 
cord if not amicably settled, are: the 
Pelletier and Lazare Claims against 
Haiti before William Strong, former 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, under a Protocol of Agreement 


national Arbitrations to Which the United 
States Has Been a Party (Washington, 1898), 
Vol. 1, p. 655; Vol. 4, p. 4160. 

46 An account of all the arbitrations men- 
tioned in this paragraph except the last, to- 
gether with the text of the awards, will be 
found in James Brown Scott (Ed.), The 
Hague Court Reports, First Series (New York, 
1916) and Second Series (New York, 1932). 
The text of the last one is in American Journal 
of International Law, Vol, 26 (1932), p. 834. 
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of 1884; 7? the Venezuelan Claims be- 
fore a Mixed Commission under a Proto- 
col of 1903; ** the Alsop Claim against 
Chile before King George V of England 
under a Protocol of 1909; + the British 
Claims before a Mixed Tribunal under 
an Agreement of 1910; + the German 
Claims before a Mixed Commission 
under an Agreement of 1922;%*° the 
Turkish Claims before a Mixed Com- 
mission under an Agreement of 1923 
and supplemental agreements; *° the 
Mexican Claims before a Mixed Com- 
mission under Conventions of 1923; *" 
the Panamanian Claims before a Mixed 
Commission under Conventions of 1926 
and 1932; 18 the Shufeldt Claim against 
Guatemala before the Chief Justice of 
British Honduras as sole arbitrator un- 
der an Exchange of Notes of 1929; +? 
the Harrah Claim before a Mixed Ar- 
bitral Tribunal under a Protocol of 
1929; ® and the Salem Claim against 
Egypt before a Mixed Arbitral Tribunal 
under a Protocol of 1931.2 

It was one of these claims commis- 
sions, the German-American Mixed 
Claims Commission, that settled, among 
numerous other claims, the celebrated 


11 The American and Haytian Claims Com- 
mission . . . Record (3 vols., Washington, 
1885). 

12 Jackson H. Ralston, Venezuelan Arbitra- 
tions of 1903 (Washington, 1904). . 

13 The Alsop Claim, 3 vols. (Washington 
1910). 

14 Fred K, Nielsen, American and British 
Claims Arbitration (Washington, 1926). 

15 Robert W. Bonynge, First Report of ... 
Mixed Claims Commission, United States and 
Germany (Washington, 1925). 

_ 18 Fred K. Nielsen, American-Turkish Claims 
settlement (Washington, 1937). 

1? Claims Commission United States and 
Mexico, Opinions of Commissioners (3 vols., 
Washington, 1927, 1929, 1931). 

18 Bert L. Hunt, American and Pan-Ameri- 
can General Claims Arbitration (Washington, 
1934). 

19 Shufeldt Claim (Washington, 1932). 

20 Arbitration of the Claim of Charles J. 
Harrah (Washington, 1929). 

21 Salem Claim (Washington, 1933). 
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Black Tom and Kingsland cases, which 
were reopened at least twice upon the 
discovery of new evidence, including a 
message written in lemon juice upon a 
copy of the Blue Book Magazine from 
a German diplomatic agent in Mexico 
City to a German diplomatic agent in 
Washington and mentioning the saboteur 
responsible for those disasters.”? 

These are by no means the only 
controversies which the United States 
has settled by arbitration, but only some 
of the more important. Moreover, its 
President, Chief Justice, or some 
other distinguished national,” has served 
on many an arbitration tribunal settling 
disputes between other nations. 


Setilements by diplomacy 


In addition, many controversies preg- 
nant with the seeds of war have been 
settled by direct diplomatic negotiation 
because of the fact that the United 
States is party to bilateral arbitration 
agreements with at least thirty-three na- 
tions and to bilateral conciliation agree- 
ments with at least thirty-eight nations, 
as well as a party to many multilateral 
treaties, including among others the 


22 Mixed Claims Commission, United States 
and Germany, Opinions and Decisions in the 
Sabotage Claims (Washington, 1940). 

23 For example, President Calvin Coolidge 
was designated as arbitrator of the Tacna- 
Arica controversy between Chile and Peru 
under the Protocol of Arbitration of July 20, 
1922; cf. James Brown Scott, “The Tacna- 
Arica Arbitration,” American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, Vol. 17 (1923), p. 89. 

24 For example, Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes was chairman of the Guatemala- 
Honduras Special Boundary Tribunal, Opinion 
and Award (Washington, 1933); Chief Justice 
William Howard Taft was arbitrator of the 
Costa Rica-Great Britain Arbitration under 
the Convention of January 12, 1922. 

25 For example, Elihu Root, former Secre- 
tary of State, was chairman of the arbitral 
tribunal which passed on the Expropriated 
Religious Properties in Portugal, between 
Great Britain, Spain and France and Portugal; 
Scott, Tke Hague Court Reports, Second 
Series (New York, 1932), p. 1. 
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Gondra Treaty to Avoid or Prevent 
Conflicts between the American States 
of 1923, the Briand-Kellogg Pact for 
the Renunciation of War of 1928,” the 
General Convention of Inter-American 
Conciliation of 1929,8 the General 
Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration of 
1929 ? and the Anti-War Pact of Argen- 
tine Initiative of 1933.°° 

It was one of the bilateral concilia- 
tion treaties, a so-called Bryan ‘‘cooling- 
off” treaty with Great Britain, that pre- 
vented the United States from taking a 
step which might have led it into the 
World War of 1914—18 long before it 
actually entered, and indeed against 
Great Britain and therefore virtually on 
the side of Germany! This interesting 
fact is related by Dr. James Brown Scott 
in the Proceedings of the American So- 
ciety of International Law for 1929.34 
A similar Bryan treaty with Italy may 
have been instrumental in preventing the 
United States from laying down an em- 
bargo on oil and other key products 
against Italy during her Ethiopian cam- 
paign, with a possible involvement of 
the United States as a result.°*? 


NONINTERVENTION 


A sort of corollary of this policy of 
peace is the policy of nonintervention. 
This term, which John Bassett Moore 
characterizes as “‘the first and foremost” 
of the principles of American diplomacy, 
was used inclusively in a twofold sense.** 


26 William M. Malloy, Treaties, Conven- 
tions, International Acts, Protocols, and Agree- 
ments between the United States of America 
and Other Powers, Vol. 4 (Washington, 1938), 
p. 4691. 

27 Ibid., p. 5130. 

28 Ibid., p. 4763. 

29 Ibid., p. 4756. 

30 Ibid., p. 4793. 

31 American Society of International Law, 
Proceedings, 1929 (Washington, 1929), p. 171. 

82 Herbert Wright, “The Bryan Peace Trea- 
ties,’ Congressional Record, Feb. 3, 1936, p. 
1454. 

33 Moore, The Principles of American Diplo- 
macy (New York, 1918), p. viii. 
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In the first place, it embraced noninter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of other 
nations. It presupposed that every na- 
tion has a right to choose any form of 
government which may be suited to its 


needs, to manage its domestic concerns, ` 


each for itself and in its own way, and 
that no other nation or combination of 
nations has a right to intervene in its 
affairs in such a way as to affect its 
freedom, as long as that nation does not 
interfere with the rights and well-being 
of other nations. 

In the second place, it embraced non- 
participation in the political arrange- 
ments of other governments, particularly 
abstention from any part in the political 
arrangements of Europe—no entangling 
alliances. In all its long history the 
United States has concluded only a 
single treaty of alliance, that with 
France of 1778,** and even this one was 
concluded in part for the purpose of 
guaranteeing to the United States “their 
liberty, Sovereignty, and Independence 
absolute, and unlimited, as well in Mat- 
ters of Government as commerce,” 35 
When this purpose seemed to have been 
attained, this treaty was abrogated by 
an Act of Congress twenty years later.°° 
There has been no treaty of alliance 
since. 

There have been many cases of ap- 
parent interference on the part of the 
United States in the domestic affairs of 
other nations, but in the vast majority 
of these cases it will be found that the 
United States was doing one of two 
things: (1) aiding a nation in exercising 
its right to a government of its own 
choice by according recognition to gov- 
ernments which came into existence 

34 Herbert Wright (Ed.), The Treaty of 
Paris of 1783; The First Fruits of Franco- 
American Cooperation (Washington, 1935), p. 
14, 

35 Art. 11, quoted from text in Miller, of. 
cit., Vol. 1, pp. 39-40. 


36 Malloy, op. cit, Vol. 1 (Washington, 
1910), p. 479, note a. 
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through revolution, or (2) attempting 
to remedy an international nuisance at 
its very doorstep and thus assisting the 
nations involved therein in maintaining 
their independence. 

This policy was exemplified as early 
as 1793, when Jefferson, as Secretary of 
State, instructed our minister at Paris 
that the United States could not deny to 
any nation the right whereon its own 
government was founded, namely, that 
every one might 


govern itself according to whatever form 
it pleases, and change these forms at its 
own will; and that it may transact its 
business with foreign nations through what- 
ever organ it thinks proper, whether king, 
convention, assembly, committee, president, 
or anything else it may choose.%7 


As John Bassett Moore expresses it: 


This rule was in the course of years indis- 
criminately applied by the United States to 
governments liberal and governments illib- 
eral, governments free and governments 
unfree, governments honest and govern- 
ments corrupt, governments pacific and 
governments even aggressively warlike; to 
empires, monarchies, and oligarchies; to 
despotisms decked out as democracies, and 
tyrannies masquerading as republics—all 
representative of the motley world in which 
we live and with which we must do busi- 
ness, . . . the establishment of this rule, 
which came to be universally accepted, 
marked the end of the era in which self- 
admiring governments asserted a preroga- 
tive to regulate the domestic affairs of 
countries less highly blessed. . . .38 


This policy of the United States is 
exemplified particularly in the relations 
of this country with its neighbors to the 
south. Many of them owe their very 
existence to the early recognition of their 
independence by the United States. 
Many of them owe their continued ex- 


87 Moore, op. cit., p. 209. 

88 Moore, “Fifty Years of International 
Law,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. L (1937), 
p. 428. 
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istence and independence to the fact that 
action by the United States in attempt- 
ing to forestall their involvement with 
nations outside this hemisphere has 
tended to prevent war with such nations 
and possible absorption by them. 


Tre MONROE Doctrine 


It was Washington and Jefferson who 
elaborated the principle of “no entan- 
gling alliances” which might be regarded 
as the negative aspect of the policy of 
nonintervention. “Our first and funda- 
mental maxim,” said Jefferson, should 
be “never to entangle ourselves in the 
broils of Europe; our second, never to 
suffer Europe to intermeddle with cis- 
Atlantic affairs.” °° It was Monroe and 
his Secretary of State, John Quincy 
Adams, who formulated the positive 
aspect of the policy of nonintervention 
by declaring the Monroe Doctrine. As 
Professor Thomas A. Bailey states it: 


The new dogma did not even need a dis- 
tinguishing name. It might just as well 
have been called the Self-Defense Doctrine 
—for that is essentially what it was. Mon- 
roe warned the members of the Holy Alli- 
ance to keep out of South America, and 
Russia to forego further colonization, pri- 
marily because he felt that their presence 
would be dangerous to the peace and safety 
of the United States.*° 


This policy of support of the Latin 
American republics threatened with 
armed intervention by various European 
powers has been expanded by the so- 
called corollaries so that it is now con- 
` sidered to mean that the United States 
will oppose as a menace to its 'self- 
defense all efforts on the part of non- 
American powers to extend their terri- 
torial or political control in any part of 
the Western Hemisphere. It has served 


89 Moore, The Principles of American Diplo- 
macy, P. ix. 

40 Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic History 
of the American People (New York, 1940), 
p. 191-92, 
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its purpose well. It was in large meas- 
ure responsible for the nonpartition of 
Latin America, and it developed the 
spirit of Pan-Americanism which flow- 
ered in the continentalization of the 
Monroe Doctrine in the Declaration of 
Lima of 1938.44 


Tue Opren-Door Poricy 


A logical derivative of the policies of 
peace and nonintervention is the open- 
door policy. This is generally regarded 
as somewhat recent in origin, but the 
principle underlying it is almost as old 
as the Republic itself. One of the eco- 
nomic causes of the American Revolu- 
tion was the opposition of the American 
people to the then existing monopolies 
and the “colonial system” which checked 
the economic freedom of the people of 
the United States.** It was natural, 
therefore, for the United States to advo- 
cate freedom of commerce and equality 
of opportunity for trade. 

It was only when John Hay used 
diplomatic pressure to prevent the 
breakup of China after the Boxer Re- 
bellion that the application to China of 
this ideal of freedom of commerce with 
equality of opportunity for trade all 
over the world became known as the 
open-door policy. In espousing the 
cause of the open door in China in 1899, 
therefore, it was not the intention of the 
United States 


to establish a new principle there, but to 
prevent the abandonment of the old for the 
policy of leases and spheres of influence 
which the European powers, whether with 
a view to self-aggrandizement or to the 
avoidance of war with one another, seemed 
ready to adopt.*4 


American policy toward Asia generally 
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has been entirely different from that of 
European nations. With the exception 
of the acquisition of the Philippines, 
which Professor Samuel Flagg Bemis 
characterizes as “the greatest blunder 
of American diplomacy,” ** the United 
States has at no time tried to impair the 
territorial integrity or sovereignty of an 
Asiatic country. From the very begin- 
ning of her relations with China, the 
policy of the United States has been to 
secure equal rights for American com- 
merce in China and at the same time 
to oppose all policies of other powers 
which might lead to the dismemberment 
of the Chinese nation. 


FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


To uphold this freedom of commerce 
and equality of opportunity for trade 
everywhere in the world, it was neces- 
sary for the United States to insist upon 
the freedom of the seas and the mainte- 
nance of neutral rights. At the time of 
the Citizen Genet incident, Jefferson dis- 
closed the fundamental principles of 
neutral rights and duties “in two simple 
conceptions—the exclusive sovereignty 
of the nation within its own territory 
and the obligation of impartiality to- 
wards belligerents.”*® As it was the 
right of every nation to prohibit acts 
of sovereignty by other nations within 
its own territory, so, he argued, it was 
“the duty of a neutral nation to prohibit 
such as would injure one of the warring 
powers.” *? Hence, “no succor should 
be given to either, unless stipulated by 
treaty, In men, arms, or anything else, 
directly serving for war.” 4 It was to 
uphold the freedom of commerce and 
neutral rights that the United States 
fought the War of 1812 against Great 
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Britain. It was to maintain her neutral 
rights in this regard that the United 
States entered the World War against 
Germany. Freedom of the seas was one 
of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, 
which served as the basis for the armi- 
stice which ended that war. 

May I digress here to call attention 
to the fact that neutrality is not im- 
moral. The law of neutrality does not 
prevent a neutral government from pass- 
ing upon the morality of one of the 
belligerents and entering the war itself, 
should it decide that as a matter of 
policy it is to its best interests to do so. 
But it certainly outrages the candor and 
good faith which should be observed in 
international relations to commit acts of 
war or unneutral acts under the guise 
of neutrality, to attempt to enjoy the 
benefits of neutrality and belligerency 
simultaneously while refusing to accept 
the burdens of either.*® 


THE PRESENT CRISIS 


There is little dispute that the policies 
which I have endeavored to outline are 
the traditional fundamental foreign poli- 
cles of the United States. While the 
principles embodied in these policies do 
not change, their concrete application 
may, and frequently must, vary with 
time and circumstance. The important 
thing in a crisis is to make sure that the 
measures carrying out these policies be 
based not on hysteria, propaganda, or 
sentimentality, but on cold, sober rea- 
soning. This does not at all mean that 
a realistic policy need be indifferent to 
ideals. It can and should be based on 
ideals, and in the final event will prove 
of greater value to the United States and 
the cause of world peace than a policy 
based on mere wistful thinking. 

In the present situation of world af- 
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fairs, it is idle to prate of peace and 
nonintervention and no entangling alli- 
ances if we need the aid of other great 
powers to safeguard our peace and se- 
curity—if we are unable to defend our- 
selves unaided. Hence a realistic policy 
would involve letting .the nations of 
the world know that, no matter what 
changes may transpire in Europe and 
elsewhere in the world, we intend to 
bend every effort to making ourselves 
capable of defending ourselves at all 
times. This supposes a domestic policy 
of a two-ocean navy, the most efficient 
air force possible, and a highly trained 
mechanized army, with a trained reserve, 
but for self-defense only. It does not 
mean that we should be the policeman 
of the world. “If that be our duty, we 
should have declared war when Japan 
invaded China, when Russia invaded 
Finland, when Italy invaded Ethiopia, 
when Germany gobbled up Czecho- 
slovakia.” °° This would mean per- 
petual war. 


As regards world organization — 


Since the pattern of our policy toward 
the present war seems now to have been 
pretty definitely cut out, it behooves us 
to turn our attention to the situation 
which will exist when peace has finally 
been restored. When that day comes, 
we must not repeat the mistakes of 
twenty years ago. Our actions up to 
now seem to have committed us to co- 
operation in the formation of some sort 
of organized international society. What 
form that society may take, it is difficult 
to determine. We must not build it on 
the sands of impractical idealism, no 
matter how beautifully conceived and 
expressed. At the same time, we must 
not build it on the flint of practical re- 
ality, devoid of ideals. This organiza- 
tion should be, in the fullest sense of 
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the term, a society, an organization of 
ali nations in friendly association, not 
a clique for the perpetuation of selfish 
national policy or world domination. Its 
bases should be equitable and just, in 
the light of the needs of all nations, in- 
cluding our own. 

Would this mean co-operation with 
democracies exclusively? Not neces- 
sarily. We can hardly hope to force 
democracy, particularly our own brand 
of democracy, on the entire world. In- 
deed, experience has shown that de- 
mocracy is not necessarily desirable for 
all peoples. A realistic foreign policy 
must recognize and be prepared for any 
eventuality. But we could and should 
exert our influence and direct our foreign 
policy to encourage the establishment of 
governments that safeguard the ele- 
mentary and essential rights of the indi- 
vidual and the family. This need not 
entail any active co-operation with com- 
pletely totalitarian forms of government 
beyond what is actually necessary for 
the security of the United States and 
the peace of the world. But it would 
be foolish and against our best interests 
to remain aloof from attempts to create 
a world order for the sole reason that 
it contained some elements to which we 
are opposed. 


As regards Latin America 


With regard to the Monroe Doctrine, 
too often in the past it has been inter- 
preted in too narrow a manner. While 
admittedly our interest in Latin America 
proceeds primarily from the natural de- 
sire to defend ourselves, our policy 
should be orientated to induce the 
American nations to regard us otherwise 
than improperly as the Colossus of the 
North. Enlightened self-interest should 
persuade us that the welfare of these 
nations conduces to our own welfare. 
The Declaration of Lima is a step in the 
right direction, because it exemplifies a 
realization of the benefits the other 
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American nations themselves derive from 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

Likewise, our own economy should be 
regulated so as to provide the basis on 
which satisfactory relations with the 
other American nations may be had. A 
Good Neighbor policy should be exactly 
that, and not a mere sham. It would be 
well to recognize the fact that South 
America will probably always find in 
Europe the best market for its products, 
since too many of them compete with 
the staple products which we produce in 
quantity. Moreover, monopoly of the 
trade of any country, be it South Ameri- 
can or otherwise, can only eventuate in 
harm to the United States and the de- 
struction of that harmony which ought 
to be promoted. 

Hence, the United States should make 
it abundantly clear that she will not at- 
tempt to control the production or mar- 
keting of the goods of any country, and 
she should similarly ask for international 
co-operation in this respect, recognizing 
that her own real, though not always 
apparent, interest lies in international 
co-operation in matters of trade. The 
reciprocal trade agreement program of 
Secretary Hull constitutes a step in the 
right direction. The temporary disloca- 
tion and setback which it has experi- 
enced need not prevent its ultimate re- 
vival. Further intelligent co-operation 
with the Latin American republics 
should take the form of aid in the 
financing of projects in those countries. 


As regards Asia 


As regards Asia, the situation is more 
complicated and difficult of settlement, 
but one which is amenable to solution 
on the principles already enunciated. 
Academic discussion of the rightness or 
wrongness of any of the parties to Asi- 
atic quarrels will prove no more effective 
in the future than it has proved in the 
past. Practical study of the problems 
of both China and Japan will be to their 
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interest not more than to America’s own. 
Speaking merely in terms of dollars and 
cents, Japan has been and will continue 
to be one of our best customers, as we 
have been hers. All unnecessary hostil- 
ity to her should be avoided, and a 
sympathetic attempt made to understand 
her peculiar problems. On the other 
hand, it would not do to abandon our 
traditional friendly attitude toward 
China. A united and independent China 
would constitute a powerful factor for 
stability in the Far East. It would not 
be consonant with these ideas to permit 
Japan to take control of the Pacific lands 
she seems to desire, but an enlightened 
foreign policy could and should make 
allowance for some Japanese economic 
penetration of nearby lands in order to 
give Japan outlets which she needs. 

A military Japanese Monroe Doctrine 
would be a serious threat to the peace 
of the Pacific and to our Pacific policy, 
but a form modeled somewhat on our 
own is not unthinkable. Such a doc- 
trine, meaning simply the guaranty by 
Japan of the independence of the Asiatic 
states and nothing more, is as valid for 
Asia as for the Americas. It must not 
be a doctrine supporting shortsighted 
imperialistic nationalism for any state, 
but it must be viewed as a policy op- 
posing intervention of any stronger state 
in the affairs of a weaker state when 
such intervention is based entirely on the 
relation of strength to weakness. 


Of course, it is impossible to foresee 
all the elements necessary to forecast an 
enlightened foreign policy in all details. 
What I have endeavored to do is simply 
to set forth the fundamental foreign 
policies which are inherent in the geo- 
graphical location and resources of the 
United States as these policies have been 
carried out in the past, and to indicate 
briefly the direction in which it seems to 
me desirable for them to be applied in 
the postwar period. Such a policy at- 
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tempts to avoid the Scylla of unwise 
pacifism on the one hand and the Cha- 
rybdis of selfish nationalism on the other 
—to avoid the sun of interventionism 
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and the sea of isolationism. If it could else. 
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be summed up in a single phrase, it 
would be a policy of insulation from the 
politics and wars of other nations, and 
co-operation with them in everything 
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Power Politics and Democracy 


By EsTHER CAUKIN BRUNAUER 


N THE past twelve months we Ameri- 
cans have gone through an amazing 
development in our thinking. We have 
been shocked into it, of course. Our 
horror at the conquest of Norway 
deepened into despair at the fall of 
France. Then when Britain did not fall, 
and the forces of democracy began to re- 
form their lines and consolidate their 
position, we took hope once more. In 
the months that have passed since the 
German mechanized forces crossed the 
Meuse in May 1940, we have launched 
a gigantic armament program for our- 
selves and for the immediate aid of all 
nations resisting the Axis drive. It took 
many months to work out the arsenal 
of democratic policy and get it firmly 
fixed. Much of the arsenal is still on 
paper, and our major concern at the 
moment is to make the policy effective. 
All of this is a reaction to an im- 
mediate crisis, and we must recognize 
the fact that a large part of the pub- 
lic opinion which supports this policy 
is still acting under the influence of 
shock, without much fundamental under- 
standing of why the shocks should have 
occurred or how they may be prevented 
in the future. But it is significant and 
hopeful that real comprehension of the 
emergency is spreading, and that more 
and more people are thinking about the 
long-term role of America in world poli- 
tics. 

One approach to the problem of the 
future follows this line: The world is 
so interdependent today that no nation 
can remain unaffected by what goes on 
outside its borders. In a world with a 
great variety of institutions and many 
complex human problems there are 
bound to be disturbances from time to 
time, and in our closely knit interna- 
tional system these disturbances have 
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wide repercussions if some way is not 
found to isolate them, cure their causes, 
or suppress them. America is a nation 
that wants to devote its major energies 
to making life better for its own people, 
but this cannot be done if we have to 
put tremendous wealth and energy into 
maintaining perpetually a strong mili- 
tary system. Consequently, we must 
help to develop an international security 
system in which we shall receive protec- 
tion for our legitimate pursuits in ex- 
change for devoting a portion of our 
intelligence and our material resources 
to the common tasks of removing the 
underlying cause of disturbance and 
preventing outbreaks that threaten the 
general peace. The emphasis here is on 
our own protection, and it is likely that 
for a long time to come, this will be the 
guiding thought in the minds of most 
Americans who advocate participation in 
a permanent international system. 


A New Laine or THOUGHT 


A new line of thought has recently 
developed. It has little to do with any 
one blueprint for world government, but 
is rather a new accent that we hear in 
the discussions of all schemes for the 
future and policies for the present. Have 
you noticed how much more often we 
hear the word “power” in these discus- 
sions than we used to? Since the Nazi 
menace is itself primarily a drive for 
power, it is no wonder that people on 
this side have begun to concern them- 
selves with the problem of power and 
its relationship to the future of democ- 
racy. From the point of view of so- 
cial psychology, it is interesting to note 
that this new emphasis did not begin 
to show itself much until after the war 
had been going on for more than a 
year. Then it seemed to come by spon- 
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taneous combustion from many different 
places at once. It is worth while to 
quote some of the statements that have 
been published recently, because we may 
expect to find them playing an impor- 
tant part in the future development of 
American thought. 

One of the pamphlets in the series, 
America in a World at War, poses the 
question in its title: War for Power and 
Power for Freedom. The authors, Lio- 
nel Gelber and Robert Gooch, write: 


Let us be perfectly frank with ourselves. 
There is nothing cynical in a plain recog- 
nition that this is also a war for power. 
All power corrupts, said Lord Acton, and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely. And 
because of this conviction it bears a sinister 
name. Yet, as Machiavelli perceived, 
power is the very stuff of politics, the de- 
ciding factor in public and international 
affairs. Existing in the nature of things, 
acquired or conserved by one country, 
squandered or lost by another, it is ever 
at work inexorably shaping events. What 
must settle the future of humanity is to 
whom it belongs and how it is used. 


We find the concept of power being 
analyzed in somewhat different language 
but from the same point of view in the 
article by Konrad Heiden in the Supple- 
ment to The Nation of March 22. Hei- 
den, an anti-Nazi German who wrote the 
first history of the National Socialist 
movement, says: 


Force itself can never be a moral prin- 
ciple, for its very existence bars any moral 
influence. Power can serve a moral prin- 
ciple, but then it serves: in the Nazi world 
power does not serve: it rules. 

Selection of the strongest is the real, in 
fact the only, purpose of the New Order 
[of the Nazis]. The strongest, once he is 
found, is going to attend to everything. 
Politics and war are his business, and to 
Nazi thinking the two are synonymous. I 
speak here only of that absolute politics 
which transcends material values and is 
pursued for its own sake, politics that does 


not serve an ideal or benefit a community, 
but aims at gaining and maintaining power. 


Another, and more controversial state- 
ment of the problem of power and de- 
mocracy in the future role of the United 
States is found in Henry Luce’s article, 
“The American Century,” in Life of 
February 17, 1941. In it he states with 
new vigor the case for America’s world 
leadership, a responsibility based . on 
power and on the special character of 
American democracy. In one paragraph 
he writes: 


In the field of national policy, the funda- 
mental trouble with America has been, and 
is, that whereas their nation became in the 
20th Century the most powerful and the 
most vital nation in the world, nevertheless 
Americans were unable to accommodate 
themselves spiritually and practically to 
that fact. Hence they have failed to play 
their part as a world power—a failure which 
has had disastrous consequences for them- 
selves and for all mankind. And the cure 
is this: to accept wholeheartedly our duty 
and our opportunity as the most powerful 
and vital nation in the world and in conse- 
quence to exert upon the world the full 
impact of our influence, for such purposes 
as we see fit and by such means as we 
see fit. 


THe Use or POWER 


As I have studied this problem of 
power and freedom in recent months I 
have formulated it in my own mind 
along the following lines: Power exists 
wherever people are organized into com- 
munities; that is, practically everywhere. 
The more highly organized the commu- 
nity, and the more numerous and com- 
plex the relationships among its indi- 
vidual members, the more power is 
generated. The whole development of 
political democracy has been an effort 
to control and harness this power for 
the benefit of, and under a system 
guaranteeing responsibility to, the com- 
munity out of which this power flows. 
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We may contrast this at once with 
modern totalitarian systems, in which 
the power of the community is made to 
serve the interests and ambitions of a 


‘group which wields it irresponsibly and 


without even the curbs imposed by tradi- 
tion on a hereditary absolute ruler. 

Democracy, based upon appreciation 
of human beings as persons and upon 
respect for standards of truth and jus- 
tice, believes that the highest potentiali- 
ties of individuals can be realized in an 
environment of personal freedom, and 
that the whole group can reach its 
highest level when all its members are 
free to live up to the best that is in 
them. The power of the democratic 
state is used internally to maintain con- 
ditions under which the members of the 
community—singly and together—can 
move in the most constructive freedom. 
This involves a system of civil rights and 
a regime of law within which the insti- 
tutions of government function. Ex- 
ternally, the power of the democratic 
state must be used to protect the free- 
dom of its own people and to maintain 
an environment in which this freedom 
will not be threatened. Such a favorable 
environment does not require that all 
peoples be forcibly democratized—such 
an idea is self-contradictory. It only 
requires that antidemocratic forces shall 
not be permitted to make war on free 
peoples and take their hard-won free- 
dom away from them. Democracy 
spreads best by example and voluntary 
adoption. 

Totalitarianism destroys freedom in 
order to capture the power of the com- 
munity. The pursuit of power for its 
own sake cannot go on in a free commu- 
nity. We do not need to elaborate this 
point—it is easy enough to understand 
if we try to imagine what would happen 
in Germany if Hitler would suddenly 
demobilize the Gestapo and the Propa- 
ganda Ministry and restore freedom of 
speech and press. Having no funda- 


mental program for the betterment of 
life in its own community, the totali- 
tarian movement must create diversions 
to maintain its position, and there is no 
better way to keep the whole community 
continuously distracted than by the re- 
distribution and expansion of power. 
Totalitarianism, too, has to create a 
world environment favorable to its pur- 
suits. ‘The mere existence of a state 
or a group of states governed with rea- 
sonable success on democratic principles 
is a standing threat to totalitarian power, 
because it undermines whatever argu- 
ments can be made for a regime of force. 
Moreover, totalitarianism is not a system 
that free peoples impose on themselves 
voluntarily, so they must be conquered 
by terrorism and war and held in line 
by the apparatus of dictatorship. 


RESTRAINT OF POWER 


I have said that the whole develop- 
ment of political democracy has been an 
effort to control and harness the power 
arising out of community organization 
for the benefit of the members of the 
community under a system of responsi- 
bility. This is by no means a finished 
process, and we have certainly not solved 
all the problems involved in the control 
and utilization of power to foster free- 
dom. For one thing, there is still so 
much distrust and fear of power as such, 
that we have often failed to realize that 
it can be used to promote the general 
welfare instead of private ambition. 
Considering that popular government 
grew up in conflict with entrenched arbi- 
trary power, this reaction is perhaps not 
surprising. It explains the elaborate 
checks and balances of the United States 
Government, for example, and the sys- 
tem of proportional representation that 
prevailed in continental European coun- 
tries. Devices to curb the power of the 
state may not do much damage if there 
are no major internal problems to be 
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solved and no serious threats from the 
outside. But in the present condition 
of the world and probably for a long 
time to come, it is dangerous—and may 
be fatal—for a democratic community to 
split up its power and tie it up so that it 
cannot be used either to benefit the 
people directly or to protect them from 
external aggression. 

In recent months it has been demon- 
strated that free peoples can find ways 
to release their energies in a crisis, 
though far too many democratic strong- 
holds were lost before the antitotalitarian 
forces were able to make a stand and 
begin to fight back. If the fight against 
the Axis is successful, there will still be 
the long future, and we must somehow 
learn to use our power to maintain a 
world environment in which the forces 
of freedom will be able to flourish. We 
cannot expect to step at once from a 
chaotic world into a perfect international 
order. Political institutions are often 
born painfully, they grow slowly, and 
sometimes have to fight for their lives. 
It is the process of transition that will 
absorb the energies of the present gen- 
eration of mankind—and perhaps many 
yet to come. In this process we must 
learn to use the power politics suitable 
to democracy. Since we have not been 
accustomed to think of power as a legiti- 
mate instrument of freedom, it is useful 
at this point to mention some of the 
essential elements of democratic power 
politics. 


THe Time FACTOR 


Time is one of the most important 
factors in the effective use of power. 
Democracy works best when it has time 
to discuss and formulate policies and 
win the approval of the community. 
That must be kept in mind when we 
plan for a new world order. It will not 
be enough to set up international peace 
machinery or even to undertake far- 
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reaching obligations to make this ma- 
chinery work in a crisis. We have to 
learn how to think forward as well as 
backward. We must know how to fore- 
see consequences and must be alert to 
recognize a crisis in the formative stage 
—while it is still small and manageable. 
For example, there was a time when 
prompt and decisive diplomatic action 
might have checked Japan’s aggression 
in Asia and stopped Mussolini’s Ethio- 
pian adventure. Had Japan and Italy 
been held in line, Hitler could not have 
built the system of alliances that was an 
essential condition for his career of mili- 
tary conquest. 

An example of a wise use of the time 
element in building a bulwark for de- 
mocracy was the inauguration of the 
Good Neighbor policy in the Western 
Hemisphere—particularly the broaden- 
ing of the Monroe Doctrine into the 
doctrine of continental solidarity. When 
the Buenos Aires Conference met in 
1936, the cloud on the horizon was not 
much bigger than a man’s hand, though 
it was growing. Whatever can be said 
about the imperfections and shortcom- 
ings of our Western Hemisphere policies, 
we can agree that the situation would 
have been infinitely less hopeful if we 
had had to begin improvising these poli- 
cies at the moment of the German inva- 
sion of Norway. 


UTILIZATION OF POTENTIALS 


The development of the Good Neigh- 
bor policy is a good example of other 
aspects of democratic power politics, too, 
particularly of a technique closely related 
to the time factor, namely, the utiliza- 
tion of potentials. Much of the success 
and stability of internal government de- 
pends upon potentials; that is, we be- 
have reasonably well as citizens not 
because of a continual show of force 
by the government, but largely because 
we know that force will be used if we 
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violate the accepted rules of civic be- 
havior. As a matter of fact, there is 
the least external evidence of force in 
the most stable communities; but we 
know it is there, and that it will be used 
in certain circumstances. Confidence in 
the ability of the government to serve 
the welfare of its people is another po- 
tential that is extremely important to 
the power of the democratic state. 

To create an environment in which 
democracy can grow, we must cultivate 
the potentials of force and confidence. 
This can be best illustrated in reverse, 
by mentioning cases in which the failure 
to use these potentials contributed to the 
breakdown of international organization. 
Just a few days ago, the Attorney- 
General of the United States wrote a 
significant statement to the effect that 
the violation of the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
by the Axis Powers justified the United 
States in taking measures to restrain 
their aggression. This is 1941, and the 
war has been going on since September 
1939. In the spring of 1939 the Neu- 
trality Act was up for revision and a 
group of organizations worked very hard 
for the adoption of the Thomas-Geyer 
Amendment, which would have given 
notice to all the world that any nation 
going to war in violation of a treaty with 
the United States would be deprived of 
our economic support. Many of us 
would have liked to make it stronger, 
to include the extension of full economic 
aid to the victims of such aggression. 
The Administration failed to take up 
even the weaker policy embodied in the 
Thomas-Geyer Amendment, probably re- 
calling the lukewarmness of public re- 
action to the President’s speech on quar- 
antining aggression, in October 1937. 
The proposal merely to repeal the arms 
embargo and put all trade on a cash- 
and-carry basis was too strong for the 
Senate as late as July 1939. And when 
the Neutrality Act finally was revised 
two months after war came, hardly any- 


one said in Congress that the reason for 
repealing the arms embargo was to 
enable the United States to take a stand 
against totalitarian aggression. l 

Perhaps it was already too late by 
the spring of 1939, but even at that 
time the adoption of a clear policy by 
the United States as to what it would do 
if war broke out in Europe might have 
restrained Hitler, and certainly it could 
not have made the situation any worse. 
By failing to use the potential of eco- 
nomic force, we lost an opportunity to 
keep totalitarianism in check, and we 
put ourselves in a position where we 
are having to exert the limit of our actual 
economic strength., 

Confidence, another potential factor 
in power politics, has to be created by 
behavior. Again we have an example 
of failure, in the consequences of Ameri- 
ca’s pulling out of the peace settlement 
in 1920 after having helped to impose it 
by force of arms. In 1931 the influence 
of the United States was much weaker 
than it should have been, because the 
British and French Governments were 
afraid that we would not follow through 
in a policy to stop Japan in Manchuria. 
It is true that some members of those 
governments were not too anxious to 
restrain Japan anyhow, but if the pre- 
vious behavior of the United States had 
created confidence in our firmness and 
consistency, those men could not have 
used that excuse, and probably their 
advice would not have carried much 
weight. The whole history of the era of 
appeasement—1931 to 1938—is a his- 
tory of failure to use the potential re- 
sources of democratic power. This fail- 
ure, of course, was not based solely on 
foolish optimism or inept statesmanship. 
It was at least equally due to the facts 
that certain elements in favor of ap- 
peasing the dictators cared less for de- 
mocracy than for their own interests, 
and that a mood of defeatism and cyni- 
cism had swept over the world. 
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CONTROL oF ANTIDEMOCRATIC FORCES 


Even in the best of democratic com- 
munities, there are still forces that would 
destroy freedom for their own ends, if 
given a chance to do so. In the most 
stable democratic states these forces are 
held in check and there is reason to hope 
that their threat may be steadily dimin- 
ished. But in an unstable international 
situation they have a chance to join with 
the forces that imperil democracy from 
the outside. The success of the Nazis 
in exploiting antidemocratic tendencies 
in the countries they were preparing to 
conquer is too striking a feature of the 
present war to need more than a brief 
mention; but the problem of controlling 
and diminishing the totalitarian menace 
within free communities is a crucial one 
for democracy. Some methods of reduc- 
ing this menace are (1) to remove the 
causes of greed and selfishness, (2) to 
develop loyalty to the free community 
and habits of democratic behavior, and 
(3) to suppress by force, operating un- 
der law, the elements that constitute an 
immediate threat and that cannot be 
dealt with by long-term processes. In 
the League of Nations and the complex 
of official and unofficial international 
organs that grew up in the past century, 
there were promising beginnings of all 
these processes in the world community. 
They will have to be applied again and 
established firmly in any future world 
system in which democracy can flourish. 


MORALE 


Up to this point I have discussed three 
elements of the power politics of democ- 
racy—the time factor, the utilization of 
potentials, and the direct control of 
antidemocratic forces. These elements 
cannot really be separated from one 
another, nor from a fourth, which is a 
part of all of them but which is also 
worthy of special emphasis. This is the 
factor which some people call spiritual 
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force and some call morale. It is com- 
pounded of many intangibles and many 
subjective qualities. In his new novel, 
Random Harvest, James Hilton states 
effectively the problem of morale in 
building a world order for democracy, 
when he makes the heretical cleric, 
Bliampied, say: 


Religion’s only one of the things that can 
die without faith. Take another, for the 
sake of something you may feel I’m more 
impartial about—take the League of Na- 
tions. It’s sickening now of that dead- 
liest of modern diseases—popular approval 
without private faith; it will die because 
it demanded a crusade and we gave it a 
press campaign, because it’s worth our pas- 
sion and we deluge it with votes of con- 
fidence and acts of indifference. It might 
have sprung alive out of the soul of a 
saint; it could only be stillborn out of a 
clause in a treaty. It should have been 
preached until we were all aflame with it; 
instead of which it’s been flattered and 
fawned upon till most of us are already 
bored with it. 


We Americans have gone through a 
period when a mention of faith or a dem- 
onstration of enthusiasm embarrassed 
us—it was neither practical nor in 
good taste. The war has shocked us 
out of this state, but we should surely 
not have to be kept in the emotional 
turmoil of a world crisis in order to ap- 
preciate the intangible qualities of the 
spirit of man. 

Another lesson we can learn in these 
days, to use in times to come, is that 
man is not an exclusively economic ani- 
mal. Many other things besides food, 
clothing, and shelter stir his feelings and 
condition his loyalties. It betrays a 
rather low opinion of the human spirit 
to assume that most people gladly trade 
freedom for food and comfort. The 
history of America, just to list one coun- 
try, is full of evidence to the contrary. 
In the life of our Nation we have been 
much concerned with creating wealth. 
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But this was not the sole, or even the 
dominating, concern. Early colonists 
and later pioneers endured untold hard- 
ships to make a better life, not merely 
to make a better living. America could 
not have won its independence in 1783 
nor could the Union have been saved 
in the 1860’s if it had depended only 
on the people who were economically 
secure. Men whose stake in property 
is small, but whose stake in liberty is 
very great, have over and over again 
pushed this Nation forward on the path 
of democracy. 


Forms oF DEMOCRATIC ORGANIZATION 


In discussing democratic power poli- 
tics I have barely touched upon ques- 
tions of form—whether we should work 
for a federal union, a revived League of 
Nations, a league of regional unions, or 
something nobody has yet thought of. 
That is not because I consider form 
unimportant, but much more attention 
has already been paid to details of or- 
ganization than to the character and 
disposal of the forces that will determine 
whether any form serves the purposes 
of democracy in world affairs. It would 
seem to be a practical way to move for- 
ward to put our blueprints on the shelf 
for a little while, and see what can be 
done now about organizing the peoples 
that are fighting for freedom into a co- 
hesive arrangement that looks beyond 
the necessities of war and that can be 
expanded as the Axis is pushed back. 
We should probably not get a very tidy 
system—it would be more like the Brit- 
ish Constitution than the American in 
that respect. 

The rudiments of a system exist al- 
ready. The Pan American Union, the 
International Labor Organization, and 
the sections of the League Secretariat 
that are still functioning could be made 
more useful than they are at present. 
The United States could adhere to the 
technical and economic organizations of 
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the League without raising the question 
of political obligation at this time—al- 
though we must observe that what we 
are doing with regard to this war is 
nothing more or less than applying sanc- 
tions. Relationships among the varied 
nations resisting totalitarianism could be 
strengthened in many ways, and mili- 
tary partnerships could be transformed 
into peaceful institutions. There is the 
United States-Canadian Joint Defense 
Commission, which could broaden its 
scope and have something permanent left 
when the military emergency has passed. 
The principle underlying the Lend-Lease 
Act opens the way toward closer eco- 
nomic interdependence. That is proba- 
bly the reason why some groups in this 
country preferred making outright gifts 
of cash to Britain, although they never 
admitted openly that they feared that 
repayment in goods and services would 
break down our high tariff walls. 

It may not be too soon to talk of 
customs unions. An idea that is gaining 
ground these days is that of a customs 
union comprising the British Common- 
wealth, the republics of Latin America, 
and the United States. The nucleus of 
a European federation exists in the 
Polish-Czech Union, announced by the 
Polish and Czech governments in Lon- 
don last November 11, which is to be 
open to other European states as equal 
partners. 

A start toward creating a new inter- 
national order for democracy now would 
be more eloquent than pages of war aims 
to be accomplished in an uncertain fu- 
ture. And it would begin to school us 
in the use of power for freedom on a 
long-term basis. 


AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 


We Americans have yet to realize how 
great an influence we can exert in the 
world through leadership in the name 
of democracy. The ruling governments, 
for various reasons, are sometimes skep- 
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tical or hostile, but the masses see in 
America the hope of those who yearn for 
freedom, and the small countries have 
confidence in our disinterestedness. The 
moral leadership of President Wilson in 
Europe was tremendous in 1918 and 
1919, and if his policies had not been 
repudiated by the Senate, the influence 
of the United States would certainly 
have helped to check the vindictiveness 
of the Allies in dealing with the defeated 
nations. 

The potential influence of the United 
States in building the morale of demo- 
cratic world power arises from the very 
character of our Nation. In America we 
have a blending of the liberal revolutions 
of all Europe. Our government is 
founded on the bedrock of the British 
constitutional tradition and concept of 
civil rights, but American democracy has 
other origins, too. Some of the ideas of 
the French philosophers came to fruition 
in America before they did in France. 
The Germans of 1848, the Italians of 
the Mazzini tradition, the Irish strug- 
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gling for Home Rule—in fact, the people 
of every country which has striven for 
freer government in the past century 
have influenced the thought and the in- 
stitutions of America, and have helped 
to shape the vision of a newer world 
which would correct the abuses and 
inequalities of the old. When they have 
failed in their own lands, they have 
taken heart from the fact that there was 
still America, where things might be 
done in a better way. 

America is still a land of the future, 
and must bear a heavy responsibility in 
shaping the world of the future. It is 
time to “put away childish things” and 
to substitute the vision of adulthood for 
the daydreaming of adolescence. We 
need to temper perfectionism with pa- 
tience, and stiffen tolerance with a sense 
of values. Above all, we must prize the 
power that is ours by reason of our very 
existence as a nation—not to glory in it 
for self-gratification, but to learn to use 
it with a sense of responsibility, to serve 
the cause of human freedom. 
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American Leadership in a Harsh Age’ 


By Max LERNER 


OW that the struggle over aid to 

England has been settled, Ameri- 
cans must look about to measure the 
implications of the position that they 
have taken and the course that their 
acts to come are to take. As we look 
back at the battle of opinion over our 
foreign policy that has now finished, at 
least in its larger outlines, two things 
stand out strikingly. One is that while 
our political methods have worked tol- 
erably well in enabling us to fashion our 
decisions with less hysteria and more 
freedom of debate than might have been 
expected at the beginning, they have 
taken an unconscionable amount of time 
at an hour when delay might spell death. 
The other is that for all the urgency 
of the issues, and the stakes that the 
various interest groups have had in these 
issues, the divisions of opinion have not 
been on class lines. 


DIVERSE MOTIVES 


Interventionist opinion, if I may de- 
scribe some of the various attitudes, has 
united for common ends from very di- 
verse motives. There have been the 
Anglophiles, who loved England so well 
that the white cliffs of Dover became a 
symbol blended of nostalgia and mysti- 
cism. There have been the professional 
militarists for whom the whir of airplane 
motors has replaced the archaic rattling 
of sabers. There have been the capi- 
talists who feared for the Bank of Eng- 
land, not because it was English but 
because it was a bank. There have 
been the chauvinists of big money, for 
whom the quest for capitalist power has 


1Some of the material in this article has, 
since the original presentation, been embodied 
also in “Democracy and the War Generation,” 
in Decision, May 1941. 
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smelled sweeter under the name of the 
“American century.” There have been 
the Wilsonian liberals who saw a chance 
to redeem a memory and retrieve a cause 
that they once thought lost. But above 
all, I think there have been quietly con- 
vinced anti-fascists of every variety and 
persuasion, who have never sought in- 
volvement in war for its own sake, but 
also who have never flinched from it 
when it remained the only way to save 
men’s dignity from the ungentle embrace 
of the total state; the anti-fascists who, 
without any particular hankering for re- 
building the world, have been willing 
and even anxious to have America as- 
sume the world leadership which she 
must assume if that will help to achieve 
some degree of world order. 

On the other side, the distances be- 
tween the groups that have been thrown 
together by the iron logic of events have 
been perhaps even greater. On the ex- 
treme right there have been the big in- 
dustry appeasers and the only slightly 
concealed fascists, both groups feeling 
that the hour had struck, yet both un- 
easy as to whether the role it held for 
them was that of proconsuls under a 
Nazi Caesarism or that of leadership in 
an American Caesarism. 

In the center there have been the tra- 
ditional isolationists whose provincialism 
not even the march of Nazi tanks had 
shattered; the pacifists who have kept 
their eyes on the “Prince of Peace” but 
who have no eyes for the Christ who has 
been daily mutilated from Poland to 
Spain; and the continentalists who 
thought that if they played Candide and 
cultivated their own and the Latin 
American economic garden, Hitler would 
turn ascetic and be content with the 
hegemony of Europe. 
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And on the left there have been so- 
cialists and liberals who have cared so 
intensely for civil liberties and democ- 
racy that they have allowed internal 
realism to be obscured. There have 
been the dogmatists who found the 
world moving so fast that their only 
security seemed to lie in holding tight 
and shouting the old slogans while the 
landscape whirled by. There have been 
the perfectionists, both in the universi- 
ties and in the labor movement, who 
wanted to be sure we had solved all our 
economic and moral problems before we 
faced the forces loose in the world. And 
there have been, finally, the adven- 
turists, both among the Communists and 
some of the Populist politicians, who felt 
that an antiwar record would be a badge 
of political advantage in the postwar 
reaction. 


A NEw CONFIGURATION 


I have tried to be fair in delineating 
these various groups. The striking thing 
is that groups so dissimilar in motiva- 
tion should have found it possible to 
work together in each of these camps. 

It will be clear that these attitudes 
cut across class lines. Particularly im- 
portant for the social observer are the 
splits within the capitalist and worker 
classes, since the middle class has been 
traditionally divided in its opinions. 
There are big industry and finance 
groups on both sides of the fence. The 
same applies to the trade unions, al- 
though with a notable tendency to stay 
shy of the whole issue. 

This has, I think, two sets of impli- 
cations. One is this: Every war is, of 
course, an economic war. Every war in 
which imperialist interests are at stake 
is to that extent an imperialist war. 
Yet the dominant stakes in the present 
war and the world struggle as a whole 
are not primarily economic; they are 
matters of ideology, political methods, 


and national power and survival. The 
crisscrossing of these new elements with 
the traditional attitudes will serve to 
account for the gridiron pattern of opin- 
ion I have described. 

The second factor that emerges is 
that the very lack of sharpness of the 
economic interest has been a factor of 
safety for us, because it has denied 
success to Hitler’s hope of winning 
America through the “inside job” of 
fomenting a civil war. To be sure, the 
appeasement and “negotiated peace” 
camp contains, among others, the most 
formidable gathering of potential fascists 
we have ever witnessed; yet they can 
begin to operate only in the event that 
we are too late to save the British from 
the Nazis or too weak to save ourselves. 
But the obverse of this is also true: that 
even in the event of a Nazi defeat we 
shall still have to resolve the problem 
of class conflict and still have to face 
the internal obstacles in the path of a 
humanist and democratic socialism. 


Tue UNFINISHED TASK 


We have never had any right to ex- 
pect more than that, or to ask more than 
just such an opportunity. Those of us 
who have looked forward to a functional 
society in America—-a society based on 
actual functional groups that contribute 
to community life by work of hand and 
brain and skill and management—under- 
stand that the struggle with Nazism is 
not in itself any solution. We under- 
stand that it is only the fearful necessity 
of destroying a power group and power 
outlook which seeks to destroy us. Once 
we have fulfilled that necessity, we shall 
have only the grim satisfaction of know- 
ing that now we can turn finally to the 
unending but affirmative job of finishing 
the unfinished business of democracy. 
That has always been the central job of 
our people. 

Yet that does not exclude from the 
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war all affirmative importance as a 
means. Even the struggles in our lives 
that are unsought often reveal to us 
depths and resources within ourselves 
that have gone unnoticed before. That 
has now happened to democratic men 
who have found out not only their weak- 
nesses and indecisions but their basic 
strength as well, which they never ex- 
pected before, and have found even that 
they have a touch of heroism in the face 
of a crisis. As the English have learned, 
the fight against Nazi reaction, even on 
the part of the Tories, even on the part 
of the conservative middle class, may 
become a way of releasing in some, at 
any rate, certain latent liberal energies. 


PRINCIPLES FOR PRESENT USE 


What are the principles that can guide 
American democratic believers with 
some clarity in this uncertain tangle of 
events? I think these principles are 
neither very sweeping nor very glorious. 
I think Wilsonian liberalism in the last 
war made the great mistake of thumping 
too hard the drum of national and world 
salvation. We do not believe the pres- 
ent war in itself is going to mean salva- 
tion. We must deflate our claims to 
the span of real choices in a real world. 

There is one usable principle which, 
I fear, many of my friends in groups 
that have been fighting for real democ- 
racy have forgotten; that is, that first 
things come first, and that the first 
things in our world are the imperatives 
of survival against fascism. We under- 
stand the nature of British imperialism 
in the past, British treachery in the pre- 
Munich world, and the elements of Brit- 
ish appeasement still surviving. But our 
choice is still for first things. Machia- 
velli, who was clear-eyed and unsenti- 
mental before he was anything else, 
never tired of repeating that in politics 
men must choose between varying de- 
grees of what they dislike. Always we 


must ask what the alternative is to the 
prosecution of this war until it leads to 
the destruction of the Nazi war lords and 
the Nazi propaganda lords. 

Another principle: In choosing part- 
nership with Britain, China, Greece, 
even to the extent of actual belligerency 
if that should prove necessary-~and I 
believe it will prove necessary—we must 
remember that our fight cannot be car- 
ried along on one front only. I have 
said that the act of fighting Nazi re- 
action may be a liberating act, but it 
is also true that a war state brings the 
economic and political systems closer 
together, and puts reaction at least par- 
tially in the saddle. There is today not 
only an enemy to be fought abroad, but 
also an enemy at home. 


THE ENEMY AT HOME 


I do not intend to mince my words 
about the enemy at home, any more 
than I mince my words about the enemy 
abroad. We have today an unholy com- 
bination of corporate potentates, dollar- 
a-year men in the administration, gen- 
erals and admirals in social blinkers, 
anti-labor Congressmen, the barons of 
opinion, and self-appointed vigilantes in 
local communities. This kind of com- 
bination should cause no surprise. Poli- 
tics is an organic affair—what you do 
in your foreign policy becomes an in- 
separable part of your domestic policy; 
and your domestic strength or weakness 
is revealed only when you put it to the 
test in power politics. 

There are those who say we must 
choose between fighting for democracy 
abroad and making it work at home. I 
say that is an unreal choice. We must 
fight on both fronts, not because we 
want to take on a double battle, but 
because each battle involves the other 
and neither can be fought without the 
other; for democracy’s enemies at home 
will take power if fascism wins abroad, 
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and fascism can never be beaten abroad 
unless we organize our industries and 
strengthen our morale by drastic demo- 
cratic measures here. That is our di- 
lemma. And that is also our great op- 
portunity. 

What this leads to may turn out to 
be the greatest lesson of our generation, 
which is a grim generation that has had 
to learn many lessons; that is, that you 
have no right to view democracy as a 
desirable end unless you view it also as 
an effective means, as a weapon with 
which to fight. Democracy can be not 
only the product of winning the war, but 
also the means for winning the war. 

Here belong the most important 
phases of the American governmental 
effort today. We have an armament 
economy which must be geared to the 
one objective of producing the maximum 
of war materials for Great Britain, 
China, Greece, Yugoslavia, and our- 
selves. The generals: in that war effort 
are industrialists operating not as parts 
of an army but as independent poten- 
tates who hire their men and seek to get 
the greatest profit out of it for them- 
selves. Some of them have no real anti- 
fascist convictions; but even worse than 
that, they have a tenacious sense that 
in a war economy you can carry on busi- 
ness as usual, which makes them archaic 
in a modern war of factories. Some of 
them carry their primitivism into the 
field of labor as well. 


DEMOCRACY AS A MEANS 


Democracy as a means requires a 
planned organization of the war of fac- 
tories. It requires a means of approach 
such as is contained in Walter Reuther’s 
plan for turning idle capacity in the 
automobile industry toward the mass 
production of planes, or such as is con- 
tained in the Steel Union’s plan for ex- 
panding steel capacity, or in Philip 
Murray’s plan for the establishment of 


industrial councils which will increase 
production, keep prices down, and avoid 
labor trouble. If I mention the labor 
proposals it is because labor, rather than 
management, has shown an awareness 
of what is required to make the Ameri- 
can armament economy click. 

Democracy as a method will also, on 
the premise that a revolutionary situa- 
tion exists in the world, seek to convert 
the military war into a civil war and 
thus energize the anti-fascist forces 
everywhere. It will energize the morale 
of the plain men and women in England 
and America by showing, through its 
speed and decisiveness and effectiveness 
of action, that a dynamic exists in de- 
mocracy fully as much as in the most 
single-willed dictatorship. It will thus 
not only evoke the productive energies 
of labor and the technicians and admin- 
istrators among the peoples still fighting 
the Nazis: it will also sustain and in- 
crease the rebellious energies of the 
peoples enslaved by the Nazis. One 
does not need to be a military expert 
to know that while Hitler’s armor must 
be cracked in direct military and eco- 
nomic warfare, the final defeat of Hit- 
lerism must come from the widespread 
uprising against his rule over the en- 
slaved democracies of Europe. But the 
sparks for this fire must be furnished by 
us—by democracy’s demonstrated ca- 
pacity to fight a hard war of factories 
and morale, and to fight it in the service 
of ends which cut across our national 
boundaries and our economic empires 
and reach the economic and social needs 
of plain men everywhere. 


EXPRESSION OF War AIMS 


To do this we must have an expres- 
sion of war aims, in word and in deed. 
These aims must first of all come from 
England. I understand the obvious 
realistic difficulties which confront men 
like Churchill and Halifax in declaring 
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their war aims and peace terms, diffi- 
culties which would serve to split some 
of the unity which they have with con- 
siderable effort achieved. I understand 
these realistic obstacles which only a 
dreamer or a particular kind of liberal 
would fail to recognize. Nevertheless, I 
still feel that a statement of war aims 
must come from England, because only 
a statement of war aims as the extension 
and not simply the defense of democracy 
can possibly hope to energize the forces 
throughout Europe and throughout the 
world which will eventually beat Hitler- 
ism. 

But a statement of war aims must 
come from America as well. This state- 
ment must encompass the kind of war 
this is, the enemies in every country 
against whom this war has to be fought, 
the kind of men and of ideas that can 
best fight it, and finally, the kind of 
world that can arise out of it if we have 
the necessary will and intelligence. I do 
not think this is too much to ask of 
those whom we have intrusted with lead- 
ership. In fact, I should say it is the 
minimum earnest of their capacity for 
leadership. l 

If we see the world struggle and the 
American situation in these terms, then 
the question: “Why fight for democ- 
racy?” answers itself. We must fight 
for democracy because only if democ- 
racy survives will the question itself 
have any meaning. Only under a de- 
mocracy can the people take part in 
determining such policies, in making col- 
lective decisions. Under any anti-demo- 
cratic system the question itself becomes 
the sheerest nonsense. We will fight, we 
are fighting, for democracy, because at 
crucial times human beings learn to 
whittle away the nonessentials of life 
until they reach that core of human dig- 
nity which is also true humanity. And 
we will fight for democracy because it is 
the only way we know to insure to our- 
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selves the chance for further struggle 
within every country to extend and 
realize our democracy. 

I have already said that to fight well 
for democracy we must use it also as an 
instrument, as a weapon. That applies 
in our armament industry as in our labor 
relations, it applies in our government 
administrative services, and it applies in 
our educational affairs and our civil 
liberties. 

Emerson, in a poem called “Brahma,” 
once said: “When me they fly, I am the 
wings.’ That is true of democracy. 
The attempt to achieve it is an attempt 
that can be carried out only by employ- 
ing it. 


Is Democracy DEAD? 


But other questions arise: and here 
it may be worth while to turn to points 
of view that seem to me almost equally 
dangerous, on the question of the possi- 
bilities and the nature of American lead- 
ership in the harsh age in which we find 
ourselves and in the harsh age to come. 
One point of view is that which would 
deny to America any scope for world 
leadership, on the doctrine that democ- 
racy is pretty much dead, that it has lost 
its dynamic, that it is like a rundown 
clock, that it has lost the thing which 
every economic and political system 
must have if it is to go. What is it that 
makes the motor car go? Without its 
gas and oil, the motor car would be 
only an interesting collection of parts. 
Similarly, an economic and social system 
without a dynamic would be only an 
empty hulk. 

Then there is a view that there can 
be no creative American leadership in 
the present period or in the period to 
come, because democracy is part of a 
past historical period. That view is as- 
sociated with certain elaborate cyclical 
theories of history, sometimes those of 
Spengler, sometimes those of other 
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thinkers, which have mapped out the 
course of world affairs in the future, and 
which indicate that this is the century 
in which democracy must be replaced 
by a Caesarism. 

I myself believe, in answering this 
view, that the democracy we have known 
until recently, the democracy of the 
eighteenth century and even the nine- 
teenth century, which believed that that 
government is best which governs least, 
which believed that that foreign policy 
is best which keeps its eyes assiduously 
averted from what is going on abroad, 
which believed it possible to secede from 
the rest of the world, which believed it 
possible for the world to regulate itself 
without community control, which be- 
lieved it possible for a nation to be 
simply a loose collection of individuals 
instead of a group with common con- 
victions and great leadership—I believe 
that that kind of democracy is dead. I 
think it has outlived its usefulness, and 
I think the attempt to revive it is the 
sheerest kind of doctrinairism. 

I believe, however, that democracy 
has come to the end of a phase; that it 
is possible to start a new phase, to get 
what I like to call a militant democracy, 
a democratic dynamism. I say it is 
possible—although there is no guarantee 
that we shall be able to do it in America, 
no guarantee that we shall be able to 
make America the leader of that kind 
of democratic dynamism. 


A Democratic DYNAMISM 


We are told by some that there is 
somehow an irresistible wave of the fu- 
ture that leads away from democracy. 
And there have been others who have 
similarly insisted that there is a wave of 
the future that leads toward democracy. 
I do not believe that either of these posi- 
tions is true. There is a wave of the fu- 
ture, obviously. There is a wave of the 
future because there are imperatives in 
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history. There are technological im-° 
peretives that we must recognize. There 
are forces that have caused economic 
systems all over the world to collapse. 
There are psychological forces in his- 
tory which we must take account of. 

But the wave of the future can be 
either totalitarian or democratic. Which 
it will be depends upon us. Which it 
will be depends upon the militancy with 
which we approach the problem of our 
foreign policy, the intelligence with 
which we use democratic instruments at 
homz and fight reaction at home. If we 
can do those things, we can create a 
democratic dynamism that will give 
America the right to call itself the leader 
in the harsh age in which we are now 
livinz. Such a democratic dynamism 
invo.ves an affirmative foreign policy, a 
planned economic policy, great leader- 
ship on the part of our leaders, the pro- 
tection of civil liberties against all kinds 
of hysteria, the use of the military in 
destroying those who would destroy us, 
but che use also of the genuine belief in 
the cignity of an ordinary person in pur- 
suing his own affairs. 

The wave of the future can be demo- 
cratic. There is no guarantee that it 
will be democratic. That depends 
whol y upon the intelligence and the will 
that we use. 


THE PEOPLE’Ss CENTURY 


Arother position, which I find almost 
equally dangerous, is that which believes 
that America must assume leadership in 
the world, but goes on to say that this 
comiag century must be predominantly 
an American century—which would use 
the war and the result of the war to 
estab.ish an American imperialism in the 
Western Hemisphere and in Europe and 
the Far East. 

I co not like that position. I do not 
like ic for many reasons. I believe that 
this century we are entering on is a 
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century as different from the past one as 
any century ever has been. I believe we 
will never be able to establish American 
leadership until we understand that we 
are living in a revolutionary world and 
situation. I believe the Yugoslav revo- 
lution is the first of what may be a whole 
series of revolutions, which, if we play 
our cards right and have the right poli- 
cies, may and ought to be on our side 
rather than against us. 

We must think in new and fresh terms 
and tougher-minded terms, but I do not 
believe thinking in tough-minded terms 
equivalent to thinking in terms of Ameri- 
can Imperialism. Those who would have 
us establish over the world a Pax-Ameri- 
cana to keep peace and order every- 
where, to pump American culture all 
over the world from powerhouses located 
in Hollywood and Chicago, those who 
see the war period as an opportunity for 
enrichment of the American economic 
barons, those who see us dictating peace, 
in a possible postwar world according to 
our own likes, are, I think, people who 
will not further the democratic cause 
when the first job of defeating the Nazis 
is done. Their views contradict the 
whole democratic effort we are making 
in this war. 

I see no reason why the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, the European countries, 
or the Far Eastern countries should will- 
ingly accept from us an American im- 
perialism any more than they should 
willingly accept from the Nazis a 
Nazi imperialism. And when we think 
of American leadership we must un- 
derstand that democratic leadership is 
different from dictatorial leadership. 
American leadership in this age must 
mean the leadership of a country which 
has taken into partnership other coun- 
tries in Latin America, in Europe, and 
in the Far East; a country which does 
have firmness but combines that firm- 
ness with democratic dignity. We shall 
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have to use an iron hand, obviously, in 
both the war and the postwar years. 
Nevertheless this coming century of 
ours, if America is to be the leader of 
it, must be not the American century 
but the democratic century, the people’s 
century. And leadership must consist 
in evoking the democratic energies in 
every country. In doing that we can 
fulfill our great role of leadership. 


AFTER THE WAR 


I do not intend to discuss the outlines 
of the peace after the war. Certain 
things are clear enough, however, not to 
need much detail. What a Hitler peace 
would mean is already written over the 
face of the European Continent which 
is dominated by the Nazi “master race.” 
A negotiated peace would not be very 
different; it would mean only that we 
sought to bridge the chasm in two jumps 
rather than one. 

But what would a peace following a 
drastic defeat of Hitler and his war lords 
and his propaganda lords mean? First, 
it would have to avoid the Carthaginian 
pattern and forgo vindictiveness against 
the German people as a whole. Second, 
it would have to make economic settle- 
ments as well as political, and arrange 
for regional economic units. Third, it 
would have to provide the beginnings of 
an international federal structure; an 
international federal structure, moreover, 
which would have power. The big 
trouble with the League of Nations was 
that we did not surrender a jot or tittle 
of national sovereignty. No nation did. 
That mistake must not be repeated. 

These are broad vistas, but consider- 
ing the travail which our world will have 
gone through, they are very modest. 
We are not avid for perfection or hot 
for certainties, and for that reason we 
shall not be content with dusty answers. 
The only answers we want we can our- 
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selves forge out of the human materials instrument together. We want, in our 
we have—which, however imperfect, will foreign and domestic policies, a chance 
have to do. We want a fighting chance to finish the unfinished business of 
to make of democracy a dream and an democracy. 
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Economic Union and Enduring Peace* 


By Orro Top MALLERY 


ESTINY offers to the United 

States the ultimate balance of 

power and of resources in the world after 
the war. 

What will the United States do with 
this power and treasure? 

Once upon a time an investigator died 
and went to heaven. Before settling 
down he asked to be allowed to satisfy 
his curiosity by visiting hell, He found 
a circle of hungry-looking, cadaverous 
individuals around a banquet table 
spread with a great feast. Each man 
had a long metal spoon strapped to the 
inside of his arm, like a splint, so that 
he could not bend his elbow. No one 
could feed himself. There they sat, 
hungry: and disconsolate. 

On his return to heaven he found an- 
other delicious banquet spread, sur- 
rounded by a circle of fat and happy 
people. Each man had the same kind 
of spoon, strapped in the same way. 
Each was feeding his opposite neighbor. 

In this parable you, the reader, are 
the investigator. The great empires are 
the hungry, cadaverous people. The 
people of the United States would like 
to be the fat and happy ones. 


DIsASTROUS RESULTS OF TRADE 
BARRIERS 


‘The great empires have strapped 
splints onto their trade arms and have 
bound themselves so they cannot be 
prosperous and cannot trade freely with 
others. These great empires had their 
millions of hungry unemployed while 
waging economic war for years before 
the first bullet was fired. 

Woodrow Wilson foresaw that arti- 


* Part II, on The Method, is announced for 
publication in November 1941, 


ficial trade barriers might be one of the 
causes of the next war, because they 
had been instrumental in bringing on 
previous wars. Therefore he proposed 
Point Three of his famous Fourteen 
Points as part of the Armistice of 1918 
and of the Treaty of Versailles: “The 
removal, so far as possible, of all eco- 
nomic barriers and establishment of an 
equality of trade conditions among all 
nations consenting to the peace and asso- 
ciating themselves for its maintenance.” 

This provision has been disregarded 
for twenty years, and the reverse policy 
has drawn Europe and the world down 
the steep and slippery hill of unemploy- 
ment and disruption into the abyss of 
autarky and war. 

After the present war there will again 
be the choice between the heavenly idea 
of feeding the other fellow while fat- 
tening ourselves, or the hellish practice 
of growing thinner and thinner in the 
midst of plenty. 

Therefore, sooner or later, the United 
States must seek a sound basis for eco- 
nomic peace without hatred or revenge. 
America, the greatest democracy, will 
not betray the trust which destiny, re- 
sources, organized ability, and internal 
unity have placed upon her shoulders. 
We may not be willing to underwrite a 
new League of Nations, for we observe 
that political agreements between na- 
tions economically at war have not been 
kept. Instead of trying for political 
agreement, we will try for economic 
agreements based upon mutual interests 
and mutual confidence, for we know that 
economic bargains likely to be kept are 
preferable to political agreements likely 
to be broken. 

If soldiers are not to cross interna- 
tional boundaries, goods must do so. 
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Unless shackles can be dropped from 
trade, bombs will be dropped from the 
sky. 

Are you willing to believe there may 
be a form of economic co-operation 
which is an alternative to war? 

There is a relationship between com- 
ing events and the present state of men’s 
minds. As the seed carries within it 
future flowers, so the seeds men plant in 
their minds determine future economic 
developments. An ideal is a forecast to 
control action. The mass ideals of 
yesterday are the economic events of 
today. Ideologies of yesterday already 
have become the New Order in Japanese 
Asia and German Europe. 

What ideals has the United States to 
offer? Democracy is a glorious vision 
of a changing order in the affairs of men. 
Democracy unfolds as the ages unroll. 
Each age awaits the appearance of a 
revised edition. Zn 1776 democracy 
heralded Independence and Political 
Union. Today it aspires to Interde- 
pendence and Economic Union. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF Economic UNION 


Economic Union is one of two pillars 
upon which our pioneer democracy may 
erect a stronger edifice of liberty and 
union. The other pillar is a World 
Trade Board, where two or more Eco- 
nomic Unions meet to adjust their com- 
mon relationships and mutual interests. 
The foundations of both pillars must be 
cemented in forgiveness and co-operation 
and set in an atmosphere free from the 
destructive frost of fear and hatred. 
These essential requisites were lacking in 
1918, and are difficult to attain after a 
total war in which the most violent pas- 
sions of the masses have been whipped 
to frenzy. Nevertheless, any peace not 
based upon forgiveness and upon a new 
attempt toward co-operation is not a 
true peace, but only an armistice. 

The United States possesses two pow- 
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erful tools with which to build the pillars 
of Economic Union and World Trade 
Board. One tool is our gold hoard. 
The other is our food surplus. These 
tools are the most powerful levers ever 
put into the hands of any nation. With 
these two levers, gold and food, the 
United States can lift any nations which 
co-operate with us out of their postwar 
morass. We can lift one leader into 
power in one country by offering our 
food through him and we can defeat his 
political opponent. We can give or 
withhold, make or break. Our food, our 
gold, are irresistible inducements to 
those nations with whom we want Eco- 
nomic Union. 

The first aim of Economic Union is 
the gradual and continuous removal of 
trade barriers between a group of na- 
tions banded together for that purpose. 
Of the many economic barriers, the tar- 
iff is as penetrable as tissue paper com- 
pared to such dense jungle growths as 
industrial quotas, exchange controls, 
government purchasing monopolies, bi- 
lateral agreements, and those rank creep- 
ers and parasites of which even the 
names are unfamiliar. Dare we try to 
cut away with one stroke of a sharp 
knife as many of these obstacles as pos- 
sible? 

Economic Union is not a customs 
union and not an economic empire. It 
is characterized by the following points: 

An Economic Union is founded upon 
agreement, not conquest. 

It is composed of partners, not of 
satellites or dependencies. 

Trade agreements between its part- 
ners are reciprocal and modeled on the 
Hull trade agreements. 

All partners have the same trade op- 
portunities within the colonies of any 
partner as the administrating power. 

The composition of an Economic 
Union is chosen for economic validity, 
not for power politics. 
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An Economic Union aims to regulate 
cartels, which economic empires and cus- 
toms unions do not. 

An Economic Union postulates and 
defines fair trade practices and affords 
partners an opportunity to complain of 
infractions. ‘This carries into interna- 
tional relations some of the functions 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

An Economic Union fosters, registers, 
and administers commodity agreements 
between producer and consumer coun- 
tries, like the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement between fifteen American re- 
publics. This is the simplest way to be- 
gin a union, commodity by commodity. 
Countries of widely different standards 
of living should have differences equated 
by agreements on wages and hours. For 
years past, the International Labor Or- 
ganization has engineered such agree- 
ments in the form of conventions. The 
United States is a member of the Or- 
ganization and has ratified such conven- 
tions. 

Economic Union is not an encircle- 
ment, not a threat to others. The door 
is left open to nonpartners to become 
partners if they can meet the same 
terms. 

Economic Union provides for close 
banking connections and for stabiliza- 
tion of exchange between currencies. 
An international bank is probably neces- 
sary. 

Economic self-sufficiency is not the 
objective of Economic Union. 

The reverse of these policies led to 
economic warfare during peacetimes and 
eventuated in total warfare. 

The Trade Agreements Act of 1934, 
which prescribes the method of making 
a single trade agreement with one coun- 
try, would seem to allow the same pro- 
cedure in making agreements with sev- 
eral countries at the same time. If so, 
the first step in forming an Economic 
Union requires no new legislation, for 
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the union is, in its inception, an ad- 
vanced form of multilateral reciprocal 
agreement. 

Since 1844, twenty-two reciprocal 
treaties have been negotiated with na- 
tions with whom we were not bound by 
political or geographical ties, but none 
of these treaties were ratified by the 
Senate of the United States. As this 
treaty method did not work, the Trade 
Agreements Act substituted executive 
agreements that did work. The United 
States Economic Union should be formu- 
lated in accordance with the funda- 
mental provisions of this act. 


POSSIBLE GROUPS FOR UNION 


The two most probable groups of 
countries with which to form an Eco- 
nomic Union are those of the Western 
Hemisphere and those which constitute 
the British Empire. 

The evolution of the Monroe Doctrine 
into a Monroe Economic Union would 
be a verification of the sagacity of the 
Founding Fathers. Some American re- 
publics are natural partners because 
nearness is still an aid to trade. Tropi- 
cal and temperate zones interplay. The 
“Good Neighbor” policy includes the 
idea of good business for the other fel- 
low—the neighbor. The United States 
can make or break many of the smaller 
Americas by giving or withholding a 
slight trade preference. To such, an 
Economic Union would be a boost. As 
Secretary Cordell Hull said at Habana: 


The American nations can build a system 
of economic defense that will enable each 
of them to safeguard itself from the 
dangers of economic subordination from 
abroad and of economic distress at home. 
It is no part of our thought to obstruct 
in any way logical and natural trade with 
Europe or with any other portion of the 
world, but rather to promote such trade 
with nations willing to meet us, in good 
faith, in a spirit of friendly and peaceful 
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purpose, and on a plane of frank and fair 
dealing. 


Regionalism is a world trend. The 
proposed Rio Plata Basin Customs 
Union is the latest example. The ill 
wind of war has blown offish countries 
into co-operation—even the two states 
that fought each other to exhaustion, 
Bolivia and Paraguay. ‘These states, 
with Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, 
without “Yanqui” assistance, called the 
first Regional Conference of the Rio 
Plata, a network of rivers flowing across 
an area nearly half the size of conti- 
nental United States. These five re- 
publics have signed trade agreements, 
arranged for the internationalization of 
the Plata River System, started the con- 
struction of free-port zones, and taken 
steps towards a customs union. At this 
conference the Uruguayan Foreign Min- 
ister closed his colorful panegyric to de- 
mocracy with: “Our present effort at 
local development does not signify isola- 
tion. It is simply a link in the chain 
of larger progress.” The chain of larger 
progress may well be the Western Eco- 
nomic Union. 

One hundred per cent inclusion of the 
twenty-one American republics is not es- 
sential, nor is the decision to form a 
Western Hemisphere Economic Union 
inconsistent with or antagonistic to form- 
ing one with the British Empire. The 
United States, having formed one union, 
could seek to bring about a close work- 
ing arrangement with any other. 

There is no reason why Great Britain, 
as a Western power and as distinguished 
from the British Empire, should not be 
a member of the Western Economic 
Union. Canada has more trade with 
the Western Hemisphere than with the 
British Empire, and would be benefited 
by membership in the Western Eco- 
nomic Union. Great Britain and Can- 
ada would be welcome. The other Do- 
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Minions, more independent of Britain 
than ever, may or may not prefer to join 
other Economic Unions. 

An alternative to our formation of a 
Western Economic Union would be to 
propose one with parts of the British 
Empire. 

Our choice of partners is being made 
step by step without our conscious de- 
cision and by the force of circumstances. 
The United States is scrambling its econ- 
omy with that of the British Empire, 
and this promises to be so complete that 
unscrambling may be impossible. 


Steps Towarp UNION 


Natural steps toward Economic Union 
would be the admission of the United 
States as a party to a revised Ottawa- 
British Empire Trade Agreement and 
the inclusion of parts of the British 
Empire within the Hull reciprocal trade 
agreements. These steps, far-reaching 
as they would be, do not mean universal 
free trade between the United States and 
the British Empire. 

Another essential clause would be the 
admission of United States goods into 
British colonies on the same terms as 
British goods, and the same rights of 
Britain to United States dependencies. 
The stabilization of currencies and ex- 
change would be corollaries. 

Some of these proposals will be highly 
controversial in Britain, but strong po- 
litical elements favored them before the 
war. These proposals may properly be- 
come major issues in the United States. 
Unless fully explored, fully understood, 
and fully accepted by the democratic 
principle, they would not be workable. 

The more inclusive an Economic 
Union is, the better. Big as the British 
Empire is, it has not been big enough to 
prevent disruptive surpluses and critical 
unemployment. The United States con- 
tinental area has not been inclusive 
enough to avoid the same evils. The 
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two, together with some of the Americas, 
within the same Economic Union would 
give the largest area of untrammeled 
trade the world has ever seen, not ex- 
cepting the Roman Empire. Let us 
form an Economic Union with those 
countries willing to join us. 


A FORERUNNER OF UNION 


A microscopic specimen of a forerun- 
ner of Economic Union exists in the 
Conventional Basin of the Congo. This 
includes colonies of Belgium and Portu- 
gal, and ex-German colonies now man- 
dated to Britain and France. In these 
contiguous areas the principle of non- 
discrimination in trade prevails. ‘Trade 
is not free, but is on equal terms. The 
charges are related to the costs of serv- 
ice. ‘Tariffs are not devised to exclude 
or to favor. This arrangement ante- 
dated World War I. The Treaty of 
Versailles did not deal with the Congo 
Basin as such, but the requirement of 
economic equality in the “B” Mandates 
had the effect of extending the economic 
equality regime to the whole area of 
what was formerly German East Africa 
and the Colony of Kamerun. Thus be- 
fore and since World War I, there has 
been in successful operation a system 
where goods from all parts of the world 
enter on the same terms into a region 
politically ruled by several powers. 
Economic equality prevails amid politi- 
cal diversity. This is the essence of the 
conception of Economic Union. 

Contrast this with the generally pre- 
vailing practice in other colonies: 


In British Malaya, in the last year of 
record, the imports from Britain were 
$55,000,000; the imports from Germany 
were $5,000,000. This discrepancy is too 
great to have been caused by any disparity 


1 From a statement by C. H. Weaver, colo- 
nial specialist of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. See also Benjamin Gerig, Open 
Door and the Mandate System, London, 1930. 
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between British and German manufacturing 
and marketing capacity. It is manifestly 
the consequence of an artificial situation. 

If we pass for a moment from British to 
French colonies, we observe often a condi- 
tion even more one-sided. In French 
Indo-China, in the last year of record, the 
imports from France were $34,000,000 and 
the imports from Germany were $500,000. 
No better argument could have been 
handed to Herr Goebbels for persuading 
the German people that the Nazi tyranny 
must be extended over colonial areas in 
Asia and Africa.? 


Is Africa such a peculiar continent 
that what succeeds there cannot be tried 
anywhere else? Is equality of trade op- 
portunity to be confined to the Congo 
Basin? Is it not applicable to colonies 
in general? Why not to parts of North 
and South America? Why not for cer- 
tain commodities to begin with, if not 
for all commodities at the start? Why 
not explore the infinite varieties of co- 
operation rather than plunge into peri- 
odic wars of which the basic assumption 
is that the only way to enlarge the areas 
of trade opportunity is by conquest? 


UNITED STATES AS THE LEADER 


Let Economic Union become the 
American way of life. “Union” is a 
glorious word in American history. 
“The Union, it must be formed,” said 
the Founding Fathers. ‘The Union, it 
must be preserved,” said Andrew Jack- 
son in glowing words. “The Union for- 
ever,” echoed the boys of 1861 with 
lusty fervor. To “Union” prefix “Eco- 
nomic.” Not yet is “Economic Union” 
charged with the same emotion, for it 
has not been died for, or even lived for. 
Yet it is an arc of a widening circle 
within which the people of the United 
States and of other nations may seek to 
dwell in peace. 


2 William Hard, “American Relations with 
Britain,” in the present volume. 
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In forming the wider circle the United 
States excludes no nation. Some are 
omitted at the start. Some have no de- 
sire to be included, having plans of their 
own to dominate, not to unite. They 
are not excluded, but exclude them- 
selves. The circle should not be closed 
to them by the will of others. There 
should be no more “encriclement.” 
Vice-President Wallace has courageously 
stated in unmistakable terms that one 
of America’s war aims is “the opportu- 
nity for defeated aggressor nations to 
buy raw materials and to sell manu- 
factured goods without discrimination.” ° 

Where can this policy be worked out 
better than between Economic Unions? 
If the policy announced by Vice-Presi- 
dent Wallace were accepted by the 
American people and believed by our 
opponents, would not the will to power 
of the aggressor nations be lessened? 
Is not fear of the consequences of de- 
feat the greatest galvanizing force that 
sustains any people? If all the states- 
men of the world were certain that 
at the end of the war their respective 
countries would have equal trade oppor- 
tunities in the territories conquered or 
controlled by their adversaries, how long 
would the war continue? Each oppo- 
nent believes that if his adversary pre- 
vails, his own trade will be discriminated 
against. Who will assert the contrary? 

A closed Europe would be a greater 
economic blight than a closed India or a 
closed United States. If it is inconceiv- 
able that any warring power at this time 
will yield trading privileges which seem 
to be within its power to withhold, then 
at least let the United States keep an 
alternative ready for a better day. What 
is an intermediate position between dis- 
crimination on the one hand and free 
trade on the other? Does such a posi- 
tion not lie within a series of agreements 

& Speech before Foreign Policy Association, 
April 4, 1941. 


between dominant and less powerful na- 


ticns acting through the principles and © 


within the objectives of Economic 
Union? 

It is easier to knock down than to 
build up. Joe Louis is not a good model 
for a statesman. When his opponent is 
down, Joe Louis’s work is done. When 
a mational opponent is down, the states- 


man’s work begins. 


Economic EMPIRES 


-f the United States does not form an 
Economic Union, the postwar world will 
consist largely of economic empires. 
Some will be stronger than before, some 
wil’ be weaker. The stronger will en- 
large and set traps in their trade pre- 
serves for poachers. As before, they will 
prctect trade monopolies in their colo- 
nies and elsewhere by concealed barbed- 
wire barriers backed up with machine 
gurs and naval bases. The trade of 
weekened empires and of other outsiders 
will be hampered to the point of exclu- 
sior. This is not prophecy. Any his- 
torfan is capable of describing what has 
happened so often in the past. He 
might add that this old policy has al- 
ways seemed to settle everything—ex- 
cep: the date of the subsequent war. 
Thet date has never been exactly fore- 
cast because of the uncertain period 
required for the excluded to recover 
enough strength to challenge the domi- 
nan: powers. Only the challenge, not 
the date, is certain. A year or so after 
the next challenge, the people of the 
Uniced States would be dividing into 
isoletionists and interventionists in the 
third world war of the twentieth century. 

If the United States does not form 
an Economic Union it will worry along 
somehow, disillusioned but strong, bris- 
tling with battleships, frightened by im- 
ported isms and nurturing native ones. 
For further details of this future consult 
any history of recent years, for history 
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Tue Contrast BETWEEN 


AN ECONOMIC EMPIRE 


Grows by subtraction—by taking away the 
trade of other countries and by preventing 
them from getting trade by means of vari- 
ous devices, such as “payment agreements,” 
_ “blocked exchange,” and so forth. 

The more successful the economic empire, 
the less trade is left for other economic 
empires and nations, 

An assembly of parts which would fly apart 
if the central cohesive force were removed. 
Regards as lost any trade a third party 
does with a fourth party. 


Encourages barter, which is an advantage 
to two parties only. 


The weaker any one economic empire is, 
the easier for the rest. 

Economic empires are hang-overs from 
Babylon and Ninevah. 

An economic empire is closed. 

An economic empire is prepared to defend 
its ideology against all comers. It bristles 
like a porcupine. 

The product of a painful past. 

Economic empires are what we have. 


repeats itself when policies repeat them- 
selves. Policies repeat themselves when 
the prevailing concepts of men remain 
unchanged. When concepts and ideas 
change, a new epoch opens. 


INFLUENCE OF IDEALS 


The course of history has been influ- 
enced as much by ideals and hopes as 
by hate and fear. Otherwise how could 
mankind have progressed? In crisis pe- 
riods of transition and mutation like the 
present, something new and unique 
comes to birth. “A bold mind can en- 
large the empire of its estate.” A bold 
concept started Columbus across an un- 


An Economic UNION 


Grows by addition—by adding the trade 
of one country to that of others to in- 
crease the trade of all. 


The more successful an Economic Union, 
the greater the volume of world trade. 


A union of parts attracted to one another 
by the magnetic force of mutual advantage. 
Regards such trade as a potential gain be- 
cause it may produce a balance of purchas- 
ing power in one country capable of being 
used in buying goods from the Economic 
Union. 

Discourages barter because, short-circuiting 
trade between two traders, it burns out the 
connection before the trade can reach other 
nations. 

The stronger each Economic Union is, the 
greater the combined trade of all. 


An Economic Union is a modern ideal. 


An Economic Union is open. 

An Economic Union is prepared to extend 
its agreements to others. It is like an 
amoeba that flows around similar cells. 

A goal for a more harmonious future. 
Economic Unions are what we want. 


charted ocean where he found lands 
richer than he knew. Suppose the con- 
cept of the peoples of the lands he dis- 
covered should change enough for them 
to form an Economic Union; how would 
this alter the prospect for the economic 
empires, of which the Russian, Japanese, 
German, French, Dutch, and British are 
examples? 

Some economic empires will, of 
course, not have the slightest inclination 
to become an Economic Union. Sup- 
pose only one does have. Then there 
will be two great groups of territories 
in a co-operative mood to try: to open 
trade doors to one another on the same 
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terms. ‘They will be moved by what 
they regard as excellent selfish reasons 
for agreement. What an advance! 
What an enlargement of the area of 
economic co-operation! What new hori- 
zons of rising standards of living! 

Two Economic Unions cannot be 
brought together into mutually bene- 
ficial relations by an Act of Congress, 
or even by decrees of rulers. The de- 
tails are innumerable and as important 
as the desire. 


ORGANIZATIONAL SETUP 


Just as an Economic Union provides 
the principles and procedures for the 
partners within one union, so a new 
institution, the World Trade Board, 
would provide the principles and pro- 
cedures for agreements between Eco- 
nomic Unions. Let us suppose a first 
Economic Union has been formed by 
fifteen or more states of the Western 
Hemisphere and that their representa- 
tives are now meeting at Habana to 
conclude the final arrangements. These 
final arrangements would be the consti- 
tution of the Western Economic Union, 
and essentially the same as the consti- 
tution of the World Trade Board to be 
formed later by two or more Economic 
Unions. 

The theory of management and repre- 
sentation in both cases would be on the 
successful pattern of the International 
Labor Organization. Thus if there were 
forty-five representatives of the fifteen 
American republics constituting the origi- 
nal governing body, one-third would be 
men with a trade and employer back- 
ground; one-third would be leaders of 
organized labor; and one-third govern- 
mental technicians. The governing body 
would elect a director-general and au- 
thorize him to employ a technical staff. 
A majority vote of the governing body 
would not have the same importance as 
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a majority vote in a political congress, 
beceuse no vote would control the action 
of any member of the Economic Union 
as t> its adherence to a trade agreement 
unless ratified by the agency for each 
government concerned, as is now done 
in tze United States in respect to each 
Hul trade agreement. Economic Unions 
and the World Trade Board are not 
supernational organizations. Neither are 
they international, because their govern- 
ing aodies are not composed of nations. 
The; are rather extranational, because 
comaosed of economic groups. 

Tue constitution of the World Trade 
Boa-d should be based upon the pro- 
posal of Huston Thompson, chairman of 
the =ederal Trade Commission, made to 
President Wilson during the foundation 
of the League of Nations. President 
Wilson supposed he had laid the foun- 
dation for such a World Trade Board 
in tnese eleven words tucked away in 
Artizle 23 of the Covenant: “equitable 
trea*ment for the commerce of all mem- 
bers of the League.” These words, 
which fell on barren ground, would be 
fertLized and brought to life through 
the World Trade Board. 


Oor MEANS oF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


As previously pointed out, to accom- 
plist these objectives, the United States 
holds in its hand the two most powerful 
levers that any country was ever given: 
our gold hoard and our food surplus. 
Golc is our buried talent. Our experts 
do mot know what to do with it. Let us 
use It as a lever to bring about Eco- 
nomic Union with certain countries. 
Our food is more powerful than guns. 
How can food be obtained by the former 
contenders and their victims after fight- 
ing ceases? All opponents will be pros- 
trated. Victims will be helpless for a 
time. Whatever resources the United 
Statzs has not given away during the 
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war will be needed for rehabilitation. 
They will be needed by hungry, shat- 
tered, disillusioned men, women, and 
children. All our death-dealing guns and 
warships are like children’s toys com- 
pared with the life-giving power of our 
nourishing food. 

American food should go to Europe 
after fighting ceases, because mercy is 
the basis of Christianity. “Blessed are 
_the merciful, for they shall obtain 

mercy.” America is a Christian nation. 

Let us take active steps to conserve 
the economic benefits of the freedom our 
forefathers bequeathed to us, by using 
our influence to see that the spirit of 
forgiveness and of union is written into 
the economic readjustments that follow 
this war. 

Let us make Economic Union a well 
of living water and of enduring peace. 

The new institutions proposed are 
the lengthened shadows of many men. 
Woodrow Wilson’s shadow spreads a 
warm and protecting mantle over Eco- 
nomic Union and a World Trade Board. 
Briand’s bold figure pleading for a Fed- 
eration of Europe stands stark against 
the sky of history. The dim form of 
Bolivar, who more than a century ago 
lived and died for larger union, floats 
above the birth of these institutions. 

Many unknown soldiers who fought 
for union stir in their graves at the 
thought of the realization of their own 
life vision. The dead have done their 
part, but what of the living? 

No institution is better than the men 
who administer it. Most institutions 
are not better than the electorate com- 
posing them. The electorate in the last 
analysis is composed of you and me. 
What of us? 


THE PROGRAM ENVISIONED 


In visioning world peace are we will- 
ing to take into consideration all that 
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this involves in economic, educational, 
and ethical co-operation? Do we see 
the necessity of curbing national greed, 
which is a form of individual greed? 
Would we support these newest insti- 
tutions if they were likely to diminish 
our own income? Would we support 
them at personal sacrifice if we believed 
that in the long run greater world sta- 
bility and peace would eventuate? 

These are the steps we propose to 
take together: 

We will march with destiny that of- 
fers the United States the ultimate bal- 
ance of power and resources. We start 
with the control over the economic poli- 
cies of about one-third of the world 
economy without having to persuade any 
other government on earth. The United 
States will endeavor to use this power 
with forgiveness and wisdom, not with 
vengeance. We will undertake to lead 
the way in removing the necessity for 
economic self-sufficiency that has re- 
sulted from closed markets and lack of 
access to essential raw materials. 

If war is not to be an instrument of 
our national policy (as was promised in 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact), on the thresh- 
old of our State Department should be 
graved the words: “Economic agree- 
ments likely to be kept are preferable 
to political agreements likely to be 
broken.” 

The United States will offer to take 
the lead in forming tthe first Economic 
Union. 

The United States will do with its own 
colonies what it would like others to do 
with theirs. We will practice the Golden 
Rule of the colonial reciprocal open door 
leading to equal opportunity. 

The World Trade Board is our answer 
to economic imperialism. 

Our food surplus after the war will be 
at the disposal of those nations that will 
co-operate in this program. 

Our buried gold will be available to 
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start International trade on the terms of off =ne shackles that would prevent the 

the Economic Union and the World reccvery of world trade and will bind 

Trade Board. up ze wounds of war, with malice to- 
The United States will lead in striking ward none and charity toward all. 
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Influence of American Economic Policy 


By PETER F. DRUCKER 


HERE are many who believe that 

free trade, or a customs union under 
the leadership of the United States, 
would be the solution of the question 
how to stabilize a peaceful international 
order after this war. This belief is al- 
most unanimous in this country among 
those who hold that the United States 
must or should take the responsibility 
for the international order after this war. 
This belief rests partly on economic 
theory and partly on the view that eco- 
nomic considerations are decisive in in- 
ternational politics. But, above all, the 
belief in free trade rests on an analysis 
of United States international economic 
policy during the last twenty years. It 
has become widely accepted, both here 
and in Europe, that because the United 
States “refused to act the part of a 
creditor nation,” because she increased 
tariff duties twice during the postwar 
period instead of decreasing them, be- 
cause she thus acted against the. natural 
laws of economic life, the United States 
is largely to blame for the collapse of 
the postwar economic order. And this 
belief in the guilt and responsibility of 
the United States is largely responsible 
for the ascendancy of proposals for 
international economic union. 


UNITED STATES Not RESPONSIBLE 
FOR EUROPEAN COLLAPSE 


Now to me as a European, born and 
bred on the other side, this statement 
that the United States economic policy 
is primarily responsible for the col- 
lapse of the postwar European order 
seems completely contrary to all the 
facts that I know. I would go so far, 
without hesitation, as to say that this 
country, and only this country, did 
underwrite and support and carry the 
European economic order after the last 
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war, and that the collapse of this order 
is in no wise traceable to any failure, to 
any act of commission or omission, on 
the part of this country. And my con- 
clusion for the future is that while 
American free trade might have a tre- 
mendous psychological effect, it would 
be a very secondary matter in actual 
economic terms—I might almost say a 
negligible factor. I am in favor of free 
trade from the standpoint of domestic 
policy rather than from that of inter- 
national policy. 

This unusual and hardly orthodox 
point of view rests upon the following 
analysis of the period of twenty years 
between the two wars: It is perfectly 
correct that this country has had higher 
tariffs than ever before, though not so 
high as those of most European coun- 
tries. It is also true that this country 
passed from debtor to creditor status. 
But the usual conclusion from these data 
is not correct—namely, that the high 
tariffs made it difficult or impossible for 
Europe to pay its debts to the United 
States. It simply is not correct that the 
removal of the tariff barriers would have 
led to any noticeable increase in the 
sales of European goods over here. 

After the last war, European industry 
was in very bad shape. The advance 
of the first fourteen years of the twenti- 
eth century had been largely lost. There 
was no advance in efficiency, in pro- 
duction methods, for four years during 
the war, nor for four years after the war, 
which were even more unsettling than 
the war years themselves. For nine long 
years European industry had not re- 
placed any machines, had not written off 
anything, and by 1923 when the Conti- 
nent was gradually beginning to get 
back on its feet, it had fallen rather low 
in efficiency and output. 
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On the other hand, the same eight or 
nine years had brought in this country 
the greatest advances in technological 
efficiency that the world had ever seen. 
At the same time that the new mass 
production methods were perfected 
which had begun when Henry Ford in 
1906 made the first Model “T,” there 
was a tremendous industrial expansion— 
partly the cumulative result of fifty 
years of preparation, and partly the re- 
sult of European war orders. So in 
1923, industry in this country was infi- 
nitely more advanced than in the most 
advanced country of Europe. Industry 
in this country produced more cheaply, 
it produced better quality, and it pro- 
duced far more efficiently and far more 
flexibly than anything Europe could 
offer. Thus Europe, at least until 1930, 
could hardly compete on the American 
market, regardless of tariff. 

I know that you will challenge me at 
once by telling me that you could buy 
gloves and shoes, dresses and hats and 
suitcases, and practically all consumer 
goods much cheaper in Paris or London 
or Madrid or Rome or Prague or Berlin, 
at any time during the twenties, than 
you could buy them in this country. 
Yet I maintain that this cheap pro- 
duction of consumer goods was not 
based upon any real advantage in costs. 
It was based upon a nonrecurrent and 
misleading factor, namely, the fact that 
the old-established European industries 
did not have to make any provisions for 
amortization or renewal or depreciation 
or dividends or payment of debts during 
those years. Their machines were pre- 
war machines that had been written off. 
Their debts had disappeared in the infla- 
tion, and their capital stock more or 
less likewise. Thus the European manu- 
facturer could sell for the costs of raw 
materials and labor; and that was an 
absolutely general phenomenon until 
England revalued the pound on its pre- 
war basis in 1926. I know many ex- 
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amples where there was an American 
market for European goods which dis- 
appeared as soon as the European manu- 
facturer bought modern and efficient 
machinery. The European could com- 
pete in this country in consumer goods, 
nct because he was efficient, but only 
because he lived in a queer world of 
bcokkeeping-magic and parlor tricks, 
which ceased to exist as soon as he had 
to produce efficiently and on modern 
machinery. 

This is the first reason why I cannot 
held the American tariffs responsible for 
ths collapse of the postwar order. 


FREE TRADE WouLtp Not HELP 
EASTERN EUROPE 


My second argument is, I believe, 
more important. Even if this country 
hat removed all tariff barriers, if she 
had led an economic-union policy based 
on free trade, this policy would have 
been beneficial only to the industrial na- 
tions in western and maybe west-central 
Evrope. But these were precisely not 
the nations that needed support. The 
bazic innovations of the Versailles order, 
the two features by which it stood and 
eventually fell, were not the Third Re- 
pudlic in France or the British Parlia- 
ment, but the democratic government in 
Germany and the new democratic na- 
tioaal states in eastern and southeastern 
Europe. 

If you look at the map of Europe 
beiore and after 1914 you will see that 
all changes were in the east. There were 
minor border rectifications affecting Bel- 
gium and Germany. But even Alsace- 
Lozraine was not a major feature of the 
peece. The major feature was the na- 
tional self-determination of the small 
eastern countries. Now these eastern 
nations were not industrial nations. If 
thiz country had removed every tariff 
on machinery or cotton goods or haber- 
dashery, Rumania would not have bene- 
fited at all, since Rumania did not pro- 
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duce any of these. An American’ free 
trade policy on industrial goods would 
not have made any difference for the 
basic problem. 


How THE Loans HELPED 


On the other hand, this country, and 
only this country, did support those 
novel features of the post-Versailles 
European order, not by free trade, which 
would not have done much good, but 
by lending money. Within six years 
this country loaned some three billion 
dollars to eastern and central Europe. 
In Hungary, which is a representative 
country, the borrowings from this coun- 
try meant as much to its economic life 
as the internal borrowings of the New 
Deal mean to this country. About 10 
per cent of the income of every man and 
woman in Hungary came from this 
country during the six years from 1924 
to 1930. And almost the same thing is 
true for Germany, Austria, Rumania, 
Poland, and others. 

What is more important, these loans 
were used—-not intentionally but actu- 
ally—to support and strengthen the one 
class on which the democratic national 
state, the peace-loving free state, must 
be based, namely, the middle class. I 
could give you many examples to show 
how the loans from this country went 
directly into the support of the social, 
political, and economic position of the 
central and eastern European middle 
classes, and thus went directly to the 
support of democratic free society in 
these countries. ; 

Now, these loans were discontinued 
after 1929, but they had actually failed 
in their political and social purposes long 
before that time. In Austria the first 
civil war occurred in 1927, after which 
the democratic Austria could never be 
really restored. In Poland the over- 
throw of the democratic Versailles re- 
gime occurred in 1926; in Rumania be- 
fore 1929; in Yugoslavia as early as 
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1928. Even in Germany the crest of 
the economic republican wave was 
reached in 1927, just when the Ameri- 
can loans began to arrive in quantity; 
and while the loans were still pouring in 
by the summer of 1929, the first large- 
scale financial and business crashes came 
in Germany, and the Nazis were begin- 
ning to pile up votes in provincial and 
local elections. The trend was quite 
clear by June 1929. 

So actually, the United States be- 
haved during the crucial twenties in the 
required textbook way. The textbooks 
will tell you that if you cannot trade— 
and you could not then—it is up to the 
creditor nation to hand out loans, which 
the United States did. These loans were 
hardly justifiable economically. They 
exceeded in quantity anything else that 
has ever been handed out, and they went 
directly to the point where support was 
most needed. Yet they completely 
failed to fulfill their purpose. 

It is not even correct to say that after 
1929 the United States torpedoed the 
international order. In the first place, 
it was far too late by 1932 to do any- 
thing by economic means. Certainly af- 
ter Hitler’s rise to power in Germany, 
only political means meant anything. 
One could never appease Hitler by offer- 
ing economic concessions. He does not 
believe in a high standard of living or 
in the necessity of eating. He is con- 
vinced that you can starve Europe, and 
I believe he is determined to starve 
Europe. 


FREE SOCIETY SUPPORTED BY 
UNITED STATES 


But if you think that such means as 
the World Economic Conference in 1933 
could, if properly handled, have changed 
the trend of events, you will have to 
come to the conclusion that this country 
actually supported the international free 
order more than any other country; not 
in a perfect way, perhaps (it is a little 
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too much to expect perfection), but cer- 
tainly in an extraordinarily highly bene- 
ficial way. It may not have been so 
intentional or consistent or intelligent a 
policy as it might have been, but it 
worked in spite of whatever mistakes 
occurred, and perhaps in spite of itself. 

The gold purchases may or may not 
turn out over the long range to have 
been an expensive mistake; but cer- 
tainly over the short range, the gold pur- 
chases were the means to keep afloat the 
western European democracies as free- 
enterprise economies. The fact that the 
United States was ready to hand out 
dollars and commodities to every Euro- 
pean capitalist who brought over gold 
acted very much like the free paying-out 
of deposits in a bank run. It just 
brought the run down to manageable 
proportions. It did not completely stop 
it. Hitler saw to that; he always got 
it going again. But at least the gold 
purchase made it possible for the west- 
ern democracies to continue as capitalist 
free-enterprise economies until the war 
started. Maybe that was a mistake; 
maybe they should have been forced to 
switch over to a totalitarian economy 
before 1939. Maybe that would have 
saved France. Maybe that would have 
prevented the Battle of Flanders. 

Yet, but for the fact that English and 
French and Dutch capital could come 
over here and buy dollars, there would 
have been a totalitarian economy in 
every one of the countries involved, by 
1937 or 1938. Only the fact that this 
country offered a refuge, a free-enter- 
prise economy, a shelter to the capital 
of Europe, prevented European capi- 
talists as a whole from smashing, in 
despair, the whole of European capi- 
talism. But for the gold-purchase 
policy, there would have occurred the 
same exodus of capital from the western 
democracies as from the small eastern 
countries, where every single piece of 
property was somehow converted into 
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liquic means and smuggled across the 
border, and where the whole economic 
system was simply paralyzed by the 
flight of capital, so that the govern- 
ments, in self-defense, had to become 
totalitarian. 

Locking back over these twenty years 
between the wars, twenty years of lost 
oppor-unities, twenty years of mistakes, 
I would say that the one policy that 
made sense, the one policy that some- 
how seems to be in accord with the 
resporsibilities of a great power, the 
only policy that served the purpose of 
streng-hening the international and eco- 
nomic order in Europe, was the eco- 
nomic policy of the United States. 
Again I say that I am fully aware that 
this efect was often reached in spite of 
the intentions of the people responsible 
for the policy; but whether by accident 
or by design, this country underwrote 
democtacy and free society in Europe 
as far as it was economically possible. 


UNITED STATES TRADE POSITION 


What do these conclusions mean for 
the future? Let us look at trade first. 
The free trade theory deals with the 
benefic.al effects of competition and of 
the div.sion of labor. It is a competitive 
theory. But free trade as actually prac- 
ticed daring the nineteenth century was 
a complementary trade, not a competi- 
tive on2. The basic trade was not the 
compet:tion between German and Eng- 
lish manufacturers of dynamos, but the 
exchange of British dynamos against 
Argentine wheat, with Argentina pro- 
ducing no dynamos and Great Britain 
producing no wheat. 

Now this country cannot join in com- 
plementary trade with Europe to any 
great extent. It does not need Ruma- 
nian wheat or British dynamos. 

But competitive trade, which is the 
only trade in which this country can 
engage, is possible only if both sides are 
at apprcximately the same level of tech- 
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nological perfection. Thus, competitive 
trade between Rumanian automobile 
manufacturers and General Motors on 
any market is impossible. Even if a 
Rumanian company could produce more 
cheaply, it could not produce more than 
two hundred cars a month—probably 
fewer. 

There exists, therefore, a unique situa- 
tion. There has never before been a 
country that could not engage in both 
competitive and complementary trade. 
During the last five hundred years or 
so, the leading power in the world has 
usually been the power that had the 
greatest possibility for complementary 
trade. The position of the United States 
in international economics is a new posi- 
tion. The United States may admonish 
Europe to be good and institute free 
trade, but she could not herself institute 
free trade in a way that would open 
markets. 


OTHER NEEDS 


Migration, on the other hand, is the 
great European need; not migration to 
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this country, but to the open spaces of 
Canada, Latin America, and Asiatic 
Russia. Migration has never before 
been organized on any large scale. To 
organize it would probably be the great- 
est economic contribution that could be 
made to the future years; and it is 
probable that this country could—TI 
would not say “should’—take the lead. 

Finally, we have never before or- 
ganized the exchange of capital. It 
always followed trade in goods. Now 
we may have to organize some form of 
capital exchange independent of the ex- 
change of goods. 

I do not believe in ready-made pro- 
grams, and I also do not believe that we 
shall need ready-made programs for 
quite some time yet. But in any case, 
it seems to me that our approach to 
the international economic organization 
of tomorrow cannot start from the ques- 
tion of trade in goods, but must first 
answer two questions: How can the 
international movement of man power 
and how can the international movement 
of capital and ideas be organized? 
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America Seen From Abroad 


By ARTHUR SWEETSER 
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SHALL try in this brief statement to 

give a picture of America’s place in 
the world between wars as it looks to an 
American observing from the outside. 
My approach to the international prob- 
lem is different, perhaps, from that of 
most Americans, as it has been my lot 
to go back and forth between this coun- 
try and Europe for the past twenty-five 
years. I have seen America, so to speak, 
from the outside looking in, whereas 
most fellow countrymen have seen it 
from the inside looking out. 

That view is perhaps particularly well 
worth considering at this moment of 
assessment and formulation of policy. 
If there is any great lesson which has 
come out of that quarter-century of ex- 
perience abroad, it is the power, the 
influence, and the possibilities which we 
Americans possess in the world, together 
with the vacillation, even absolute re- 
versal of policy, which we have shown 
in the use of that power, and the effect 
which that vacillation and reversal have 
had on the whole course of world life. I 
do not believe many Americans appre- 
ciate either the extent or the devastating 
effect of these reversals, and I want to 
describe them, not in any spirit of cap- 
tious criticism or bitterness, but as a 
guide to the future. It is, after all, only 
out of the past that one can foresee the 
future; one must appreciate what has 
happened before in order to gauge what 
is going to happen hereafter. 


HESITATION IN THE 
Woritp WAR 


In 1914 it fell to me to go to Europe 
as a war correspondent. I was with the 
German Army as it surged down to the 
gates of Paris, saw its retreat to the 
Aisne, and was in Antwerp just before 
it arrived. When I returned home, I 


expected to find a country deeply wor- 
ried and concerned about it all. This 
was most surprisingly not the case. Our 
people, in 1914 and 1915, were strangely 
unconscious of events outside; they 
wa-ched the war as one would watch a 
diszant prize fight, feeling almost as if 
it were on another planet and not at all 
at pur very threshold, as the radio and 
the airplane have made the present war. 

In the early days, the war was mostly 
a muisance and an inconvenience. Grad- 
ually, however, as it widened, it kept 
coming ever closer and more ominously 
toward us. We went through the same 
cycle then that we have been going 
through in the last two years. We 
pased from absolute neutrality to in- 
terest and then to involvement. There 
wete long months of approach to war, 
wita submarine sinkings, armed ship is- 
sue Zimmermann note, unrestricted sub- 
mavine warfare. 

All this time America was groping. 
Many of our people were saying, Where 
is È all going? What does it mean for 
the future? What is going to come out 
of t? And their instinct was that, as 
far as they were concerned, they could 
not fight without a purpose and a very 
prezise objective. 


AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 


£t that time there developed a move- 
meat which many Americans will re- 
member and which was known as “The 
League to Enforce Peace.” Slowly, 
rather hesitatingly at first, that organiza- 
tior unfurled a new banner, a banner 
of world organization, world co-opera- 
tior, world peace, some kind of system 
whereby it would not be necessary to 
have recurrent warfare every so often. 

And that organization, be it noted, 
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was directed primarily by the elder 
statesmen of the Republican party, no- 
tably former President Taft, former 
Attorney-General Wickersham, and many 
others. It became country-wide and 
caught up great sections of our people 
in a fervent enthusiasm. At long last, 
it gave a meaning and a purpose to the 
conflict among the nations. 

President Wilson, however, remained 
silent and apparently unheeding in the 
White House. For months this powerful 
group of public-spirited people knocked, 
as it were, at the doors of the White 
House in vain. Eventually, however, 
President Wilson also came out for this 
program, and made it a truly national 
policy. He embodied it in his Fourteen 
Points, which the Allied governments ac- 
cepted as a basis of peace, and which the 
enemy powers accepted as a basis of 
surrender and promise for the future. 
At that moment the United States 
reached as nearly a position of world 
leadership as any nation has ever at- 
tained. 

Then came the Peace Conference. 
There assembled in Paris as fine a group 
of men as this country ever brought to- 
gether, to attempt, among other things, 
to write this ideal into practice. Though 
unable to secure much of what they de- 
sired, they nevertheless did secure a 
peace Incomparably better than its ene- 
mies and detractors both at home and 
abroad have indicated; a peace that, by 
the enemies’ standards as revealed at 
Brest-Litovsk in the last war or in 
projects forecast in this war, was gen- 
erous to the point of softness. And in 
the very forefront of that peace was 
America’s own conception of a League 
of Nations to unite the peoples of the 
world in a new type of organized in- 
ternational co-operation which should 
gradually smooth out the injustices 
inevitable in a moment of high passion 
and guide the world to a new era of 
hope. 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD THE LEAGUE 


At that time in Paris we heard rum- 
blings of discontent from some of the 
more extreme leaders in the Senate. 
These rumblings, however, were as to 
specific points rather than outright re- 
pudiation. There were certain things to 
which objection was taken at home; 
many communications were received 
about them from leading members of 
the opposition party. Many changes 
were made in the settlement, particularly 
after the President’s visit to Washing- 
ton; many changes were asked of the 
other nations to meet the suggestions 
from home. 

The scene then shifted to the United 
States. During the long, dreary debate 
in the Senate and the 1919 Presidential 
elections, the values America had fought 
for in the war were more and more 
openly contested. Again, however, -it 
was “reservation,” not repudiation, that 
was demanded. Nobody at that time, 
not even the bitterest enemies, contem- 
plated that we would not join the League 
in one form or another, or that we would 
withdraw completely from its system 
of organized international co-operation. 
Changes and amendments there might 
have to be, but the principle of regular 
consultation and the fact of an organ- 
ized international society seemed to have 
been acquired. 

Towards the end of the campaign, two 
weeks indeed before the election, thirty- 
one of the most eminent members of the 
opposition party appealed to the voters 
to vote for their candidate as the most 
effective way to meet the League issue. 
That appeal was signed by one man who 
later became the first postwar Secretary 
of State, another who became Secretary 
of Commerce and President, another 
who became successively Secretary of 
State and of War, and still another who 
became Secretary of the Interior. These 
foremost members of the Republican 
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party assumed the responsibility of de- 
claring to their fellow countrymen: 


The question, accordingly, is not between 
a league or no league, but is whether cer- 
tain provisions in the proposed League 
agreement shall be accepted unchanged or 
shall be changed. 

The contest is not about the principle 
of a league of nations, but is about the 
method of most effectively applying that 
principle to preserve peace. 

We have reached the conclusion that the 
true course to bring America into an effec- 
tive league to preserve peace [is not to 
insist on Article X but to call frankly on 
the other nations to agree to changes. ] 
The Republican party is bound by every 
consideration of good faith to pursue such 
a course until the declared objective is 
attained. 


I cite that manifesto not in any cap- 
tious spirit, but to reconstruct the situa- 
tion at that time. People on the other 
side, while disquieted and indeed a bit 
bewildered by American political pyro- 
technics, were nevertheless not unduly 
alarmed. Only sixteen Senators out of 
ninety-six, or one in six, were irrecon- 
cilable; eighty out of ninety-six were 
for the Treaty and the League, with or 
without reservations. It seemed incon- 
ceivable to foreign observers that some 
method of agreement and positive action 
could not be found. 


REPUDIATION OF THE LEAGUE 


Something very extraordinary hap- 
pened at that time, however, which was 
to cast a shadow over the next epoch 
of history. Whether it was a complete 
failure of government or an extraordi- 
nary irresponsibility of leadership is for 
history to say. On the very night of 
his election, President Harding, before 
the triumphal bonfire in Marion, de- 
clared that the League of Nations was 
now dead. 

This was a shattering statement in- 
deed. The other nations had not an- 
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ticipated anything even comparable to 
it. They had, as I have said, fore- 
seen change but not repudiation. They 
waited in vain for any protest from the 
thi-ty-one leaders who had urged Presi- 
dent Harding’s election on the League 
issue; a strange silence seemed to have 
fallen on many tongues. 

Not, however, on Ambassador Har- 
vey’s. He took it upon himself, in his 
very first pronouncement in London, to 
maxe a statement which fully repre- 
senced his own extreme irreconcilable 
views, but which caused a shiver to run 
along the nerves of many Americans and 
almost all Europeans. His reply to the 
speech of welcome in London on May 
19, 1921, said: 


I wish to make one point wholly clear. 
There still seems to linger in the minds of 
marry here, as, indeed, of a few at home, 
the impression that in some way or other, 
by hook or by crook, unwittingly and 
sure y unwillingly, the United States may 
be beguiled into the League of Nations. 
Now let me show you how utterly absurd 
any such notion is. ... The question of 
America’s participation in the League came 
befoze the people and the people decided 
against it by a majority of seven million — 
out of a total of twenty-five million... . 
Anybody could see that it follows, then, 
inevkably and irresistibly, that our Govern- 
ment could not, without betrayal of its 
creators and masters, and will not, I can 
assure you, kave anything whatsoever te 
do wth the League or with any commission 
or committee appointed by it or responsible 
to it, directly or indirectly, openly or fur- 
tivel=, (Italics mine.) 


Dramatic words, indeed, on the pic- 
turesqueness of which we may congratu- 
late zhe Ambassador, but which in less 
than two generations were to be com- 
plete.y repudiated. At the time, how- 
ever, the statement caused a shudder 
throughout Europe. It marked a 
change, as seen from there, not’ merely 
regarding membership in an institution 
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but of a whole policy and principle of 
life. The United States, instead of en- 
tering, supporting, and giving leadership 
to an agency which it had itself created 
and required the other nations to accept, 
suddenly turned around when they had 
become committed to it and withdrew 
into complete isolation on the other side 
of the ocean. The bottom dropped out, 
so to speak, of the spiritual side of the 
peace settlement. 


The other nations waited for a repu- 


diation or at least an alternative from 
Washington, where some of the thirty- 
one eminent leaders were now in high 
office, but none came. The promises 
made in the political campaign were not 
fulfilled; no project, proposal, or sug- 
gestion was ever received abroad to meet 
any difficulties with which the United 
States might feel it was faced. Instead, 
the United States signed separate trea- 
ties with the ex-enemies, assuring itself 
all the benefits and few of the obliga- 
tions of the original treaties. It was a 
hard bargain, indeed, which Americans 
should deeply ponder when they assess 
responsibilities. 

From that time on, the United States 
seemed to many of us abroad to be in 
the awkward position of trying to avoid 
the world community which it had taken 
the leading role in forecasting. Our 
policy could not be wholly natural; we 
were often inhibited in our expression 
and we frequently went to no end of 
trouble to find ways and means of avoid- 
ing contact or association with the 
League. The Wilsonian period, with its 
high idealism, had been, in fact, 
brusquely terminated; the irreconcilable 
period of isolationism, provincialism, 
neutrality, and so-called “debunking” of 
all America’s ideals was opened. 


EFFECT oF AMERICA’S REVERSAL 


Few Americans appreciate, when they 
assess the causes of the postwar moral 
disintegration, that it was we who, by 
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this abrupt reversal, made the first and 
greatest contribution thereto. It was not 
only that we had suddenly adopted the 
negative policy of not continuing in the 
common effort; there was something 
which, whether we meant it or not, was 
much more positive. Declarations, pro- 
nouncements, and newspaper reports 
kept pouring out of the country during 
the early twenties, stressing isolation, 
separatism, and self-sufficiency. They 
were printed all over Europe and seized 
upon by the militarists, the extreme na- 
tionalists, and the chauvinists who had 
no faith in anything but power politics, 
and who said, If the United States, 
which once got led off into this mad 
plan of organizing a league of nations, 
feels that it is necessary when three 
thousand miles away to pursue a policy 
of isolation and to withdraw within it- 
self, how much more necessary is it for 
us, who are practically on the enemies’ 
frontier, to do so? The United States, 
having held up the hope of world co- 
operation, was now, in effect, preaching 
its futility. We Americans owe it to 
ourselves and to the world to recognize 
our share in the early days of disintegra- 
tion and breakup abroad. 

America’s reversal was incomparably 
the greatest blow which this new system 
of international co-operation ever re- 
ceived. It tore out from its membership 
at the very start the most powerful na- 
tion in the world, the nation which had 
held up the banner of world co-opera- 
tion, which had brought the other na- 
tions to it, which had demanded substan- 
tial sacrifices from them, and which had 
been expected, out of its inspiration and 
leadership, to guide them to a new way 
of life. Any social agency is based 
largely on faith; strike at that faith and 
you strike at its very heart. 

That the other nations were able to 
bring the new agency through this un- 
expected crisis at all was a tribute to 
its essential soundness and necessity. 
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Many Americans, whatever their past 
views, are now coming to recognize the 
devastating effect of this action; many, 
indeed, are saying that the present war 
might not now be in process, or that it 
might at the very least have been post- 
poned on four or five occasions if the 
United States, instead of splitting off, 
had remained within the organized inter- 
national community and borne its share 
of the colossal effort of healing and re- 
construction. 

I state this thus bluntly, not in any 
spirit of captious criticism but to show 
what power and hence what responsi- 
bility we have in world life. Statements 
which we make on this side of the water 
may seem to us to be entirely domestic 
or even unimportant, but on the other 
side they frequently loom up alarmingly. 
We have, without realizing it, become a 
kind of giant in the world, whose every 
movement may have serious repercus- 
sions on those about us. 


REMOTENESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


After this reversal in 1919, there fol- 
lowed twenty years of constant effort 
and struggle in international life, of ebb 
and flow in organized co-operation, of 
opportunities gained and lost, of mo- 
ments when the causes of war might 
have been reduced if not removed, of 
crises when just a bit more weight on 
the right side might have tipped the 
scales in favor of peaceful adjustmeni. 
During that time the United States, as 
seen from abroad, seemed far away, not 
only not co-operating in the common 
community effort, but often going off 
' into alleys and byways, developing sub- 
stitutes and alternatives, being inhibited 
by a curious obsession which seemed at 
times to put words above interests, and 
being even at times almost non-nego- 
tiable. The Government was at first 
paralyzed and crippled by the breach 
created by the Senate fight and the 1919 
Presidential campaign. For years its 
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policy was, in effect, that laid down by 
the xreconcilables; and it was only by 
grea* ingenuity and skill that the Execu- 
tive could slowly work itself out of these 
inhibitions and back to some degree oi 
normalcy. 

As it looked to some of us who had 
occasion to travel back and forth be- 
twee-. the continents, American policy 
was 30t merely one of abstention; it 
had an even more negative quality, 
whic= might be called “separatism.” As 
President Roosevelt has recently used 
the parase “the Four Freedoms” to de- 
scribe America’s future hopes, so one 
migh- use the phrase “the Four Sepa- 
ratisras” to describe its policy in the 
trough between the two world crises. 
These separatisms were not, I believe, 
fully conscious; they were rather the 
result of a baffled feeling that we had 
started in one direction which we had 
later Slocked to ourselves and that we 
must mow turn around to another direc- 
tion. 


THE Four SEPARATISMS 


First of all was the moral separatism. 
America had declared for isolation, 
wherezs the other nations had declared 
for ccmmunity organization, America 
had repudiated responsibility to that 
community; the other nations were 
bound to it. America stood for loneli- 
ness and self-sufficiency; the others were 
attempting to develop unity. Little it 
matters that our motives were of the 
best azd our feelings of the most kindly, 
or tha: the other nations were not whole- 
heartei; what is for us to see is that our 
policy became diametrically opposite to 
that which we had urged at the end of 
the wer and which we had brought both 
former Allies and former enemies to 
accept. 

The second separatism might be called 
“methcdological.” Having blocked our- 
selves from the common method of inter- 
national co-operation accepted by the 
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other governments, the United States 
began to develop all sorts of alternatives 
and substitutes. Having closed the com- 
mon door, we still had to have some re- 
lease or way out. First to be suggested, 
at the time of the Washington Con- 
ference, was a so-called “Association of 
Nations,” which no one, not even its 
sponsors, ever defined. Then in the 
early twenties came a vague period of 
the “codification of International law,” 
which the League of Nations itself 
shortly took over and set in its proper 
perspective. Followed the period of the 
“outlawry of war,” a good thing within 
its limits, eventually resulting in the 
Kellogg Pact, which the other powers 
accepted largely out of deference to us 
and as a bridge across this apparently 
unbridgeable chasm, even though, with 
great reason, they very much doubted its 
efficacy. For a time, gun-for-gun dis- 
armament was pressed on the other na- 
tions irrespective of the causes of arma- 
ment, but it was eventually abandoned 
as putting the cart before the horse. 
Most of these projects of the twenties 
seem now but pathetic memories of a 
period of frustration. 

Third was a geographical separatism. 
Europe, infinitely America’s greatest 
center of interest as well as of danger, 
became taboo, a wicked, forbidden terri- 
tory where contact must be rigorously 
avoided. The Pacific, America’s second 
and very special area of interest, wit- 
nessed a startling withdrawal and re- 
versal of policy at the Washington Con- 
ference, when the nonfortification of 
bases and the limitation of American 
striking power completely changed the 
diplomatic position. This left Latin 
America the only free and open area, 
and there a policy was followed which, 
while undoubtedly valuable, was com- 
pletely out of proportion to the general 
perspective of American interests, and 
at times apparently exclusive of the 
legitimate interests of other governments 
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and even of a co-operative agency such 
as the League of Nations. The United 
States, having by nature the most uni- 
versal of interests in all continents, be- 
came for a considerable time imprisoned 
by the prejudices of the 1919 breach and 
unable to act in complete freedom in 
accord with its real interests. 

Fourth was an economic separatism. 
The United States tried to go it alone 
without correlating its interests with 
those of the world community. The 
Government Jong pressed for the pay- 
ment of war debts without admitting 
their relationship to the reparations due 
its former Allies and debtors. Our 
bankers embarked on an orgy of uncon- 
trolled investment and speculation in 
Europe, irrespective of social conse- 
quences, which contributed largely not 
only to precipitating the world economic 
crisis but also to building up that devas- 
tating armaments industry which is now 
threatening the world. The catastrophic 
point was reached, however, in the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff of 1930, which 
threw together a hodgepodge of selfish 
interests to create an almost insur- 
mountable barrier and distort world 
commerce alarmingly. In 1932, when 
the United States was in an economic 
upheaval at home, came the note to the 
World Economic Conference in London 
which virtually doomed that ambitious 
meeting. Later, as conditions stabilized, 
the United States came forward with a 
helpful program of reciprocal trade trea- 
ties, but the cure was too limited and 
the world already too far down the hill 
to prevent the debacle. 


Our Lost OPPORTUNITY 


Such were the limitations, the inhibi- 
tions, almost the hoodoos, if I may use 
the word, imposed on American foreign 
policy in the early years after the first 
World War. In looking into the future, 
we owe it to ourselves and to the world 
to assess what has happened between 
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the two conflicts, to realize what part we 
have played, what opportunities we have 
had, and what responsibility falls upon 
us for the outcome of that unhappy pe- 
riod. ‘Twoscore years ago we held the 
possibility of world leadership in our 
hands, became involved in a political 
conflict in this country, and let it drop. 
We went off into a period of isolationism 
and provincialism, finally culminating 
in an extreme neutrality which un- 
doubtedly contributed as a go-ahead 
signal to the present war. 

The reversals and the unpredictability 
of American policy have confused the 
situation abroad to a degree which few 
Americans realize. We who turned the 
scales in the first World War, who laid 
down the terms of the Armistice, and 
who held out the hope of a new moral 
leadership, have moved brusquely and 
without warning or offer of compromise, 
our attitude often misunderstood and 
even definitely perverted against our 
own desires. It is not enough that a 
nation is inspired by the highest ideals 
and motives; it must also make sure 
that other nations recognize and accept 
that fact. And there cannot be any 
doubt that, as seen from abroad, there 
has been a serious gap between what we 
believe and profess and what we actually 
do and practice. American pronounce- 
ments have been of the highest quality; 
only too often, however, the Government 
has not been able to implement those 
pronouncements by action. There has 
been a marked inconsistency in our 
policy, with the widest possible swing 
from one extreme to the other, which 
has caused immense confusion and un- 
certainty abroad. 


"THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM 


Yet all during this time there has been 
a steady undercurrent away from the 
sharp negation of the early twenties and 
back towards more normal participation 
in the world community. Slowly at first 
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but more rapidly of later years have the 
limations and inhibitions of the 1919 
con=ict been overcome. 

Toe United States, for instance, early 
ratized the Arms Traffic Convention 
which at first it failed to recognize; it 
has :aken a dominating position in the 
Leasuie’s opium work, which at first it 
held to be ultra vires; it has accepted 
the invitation to register its treaties, 
ever though a decade after the invita- 
tion was issued; it has evolved its dis- 
armament policy from mere gun-for-gun 
disarmament to recognition of the right 
of imvestigation and the need for con- 
trol; it has widened its economic col- 
laboration from an early refusal even 
to dEcuss tariffs to large-scale participa- 
tion .n the two World Economic Con- 
fererces; the Senate once by an over- 
whelming majority ratified, even if later 
it refused to implement, the World 
Court Statute; the Government has be- 
come a leading member of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, which at first it 
scormed as ultraliberal; and even as 
regars the League of Nations which 
Ambzssador Harvey dramatically an- 
nounced as completely taboo, it has 
passe= step by step from co-operation 
first in the social and humanitarian, then 
in th= technical, then in the economic 
and c.sarmament work, and finally even 
in some of the political activities. 

WE:reas the eminent Ambassador in 
1921 informed the world that our 
Government could not and would not 
have =nything whatsoever to do with the 
League or with any of its activities, one 
of the most revered Secretaries of State 
which the United States has ever had, 
Mr. Cordell Hull, wrote in a formal 
commmnication to this same League on 
Februzry 2, 1939: 


The L2ague of Nations has been respon- 
sible Zar the development of mutual ex- 
change and discussion of ideas and methods 
to a greater extent and in more fields of 
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humanitarian and scientific endeavor than 
any other organization in history. The 
United States Government is keenly aware 
of the value of this type of general inter- 
change and desires to see it extended. 


Again, a year later, with the European 
war already in progress, the President 
of the United States, Mr. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, quoting this statement, 
added: 


Without in any way becoming involved in 
the political affairs of Europe, it has been 
the continuous policy of this Government 
for many years to co-operate in the world- 
wide technical and humanitarian activities 
of the League. . . . However governments 
may divide, human problems are common 
the world over, and we shall never realize 
peace until these common interests take 
precedence as the major work of civiliza- 
tion. 


Helpful though these statements were, 
as well as the positive acts of American 
association in many League activities, it 
must be recalled that from the viewpoint 
of the world outside, they came very late 
in the life of the international commu- 
nity effort, when, as a result of previous 
attitudes both here and abroad, the 
descent toward the abyss was already 
considerable. As often is the case, there 
was a grave time-lag between Europe 
and the United States; it was only when 
the world situation became desperate 
that American opinion and action be- 
came operative. 


THE SHAPING oF PRESENT EVENTS 


Now, however, the circle is being 
closed once again. Whether this coun- 
try wills it or not, and even whether it 
actually becomes involved in the war 
or not, it is destined once again, for the 
second time in a quarter-century, to ar- 
rive at a position of world leadership. 
There seems little doubt that, as the 
war goes on, the United States will be- 
come progressively stronger through the 
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building up of its resources, its Army, 
its Navy, and its bases, while the other 
nations will become progressively weaker 
through the blockade, the submarine, 
the air raids, and other terrible drains 
on their strength. Every indication 
from abroad points to the fact that the 
other nations are willing to go as far 
and as fast as the United States is 
willing to go in the reorganization of 
world life, and that one of the domi- 


‘nating reasons why they do not an- 


nounce more detailed war objectives is 
that they do not know what role the 
United States will be willing to play in 
postwar arrangements. 

By the force of events beyond our 
control, the United States is destined to 
find itself in a position of infinite power 
in the world and to be confronted with 
many of the same problems, though on 
a vastly accentuated scale, with which it 
was confronted at the end of the last 
war. The great question, probably the 
greatest question, before the world to- 
day, as it was then, is: What are we 
going to do with that power? 

My own conviction, based on the ex- 
perience of these past twenty-five years, 
is that we are going to answer that ques- 
tion not with any single sweeping state- 
ment, but progressively and by stages. 
It is vitally important, therefore, that 
we attempt to foresee those stages as 
they are likely to develop, and to ana- 
lyze them in the light of the past which 
we have just gone over. 


WHAT POLICIES SHALL WE PURSUE? 


The first and most immediate ques- 
tion is naturally as to the policy we are 
going to follow in relation to the war 
now being fought closer and closer to 
our very doorstep. I have no need to 
go into that in detail at the moment; 
the facts are too familiar and the actual 
course of events too unpredictable. 

The second question is as to the policy 
we shall pursue in the immediate des- 
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perate emergency problems following the 
war—the prevention of starvation, epi- 
demics, disorder, perhaps even revolu- 
tion and civil war, and the need for 
restarting industry and commerce—a 
group of problems which will be infi- 
nitely more difficult than at the last set- 
tlement. Will we come forward at that 
time with a program, with resources, 
and above all with spiritual and moral 
encouragement, and hold out a ray of 
hope to these suffering millions to help 
them over the immediate emergencies 
and thus indirectly help ourselves by 
providing an outlet for our surpluses 
and a protection against dangers from 
abroad, or will we withdraw into isola- 
tion and permit all these danger- 
elements to fester and explode? 

The third problem will be that of 
the liquidation of the more immediate 
questions of the war through some kind 
of peace conference. I put that third 
because it is quite possible that there 
will be a considerable interregnum be- 
tween the cessation of hostilities and the 
actual beginning of the conference. We 
shall then, whether we have been in the 
war or not, be faced by the following 
problem: Shall we take an active part 
in attempting in one way or another to 
shape the decisions which will largely 
determine the outline and the basis of 
future world life, or shall we refuse any 
responsibility for assuring that those de- 
cisions correspond as far as possible with 
American ideals of justice and avoid 
sowing the seeds of still a third world 
war? 

The fourth and greatest question of 
all, which is exactly the same question 
we faced two decades ago, is: what are 
we going to do about the permanent, 
long-range organization of the world? 
That question will come up this time 
even more powerfully and more force- 
fully than last time, and in a sense from 
the opposite direction. It will not, this 
time, be something which this country 
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will mpose on Europe, for even today 
we sfill have certain lingering inhibitions 
in this direction, but rather it will be a 
situaon where the other nations will say 
to us that they now actually have a 
Leag of Nations and must decide what 
to dc about it. 

Coztrary to a certain opinion in this 
country, the League is not dead. There 
are many profound loyalties attaching 
to it, sspecially with the smaller states, 
whick do not particularly relish the idea 
of any single domination, whether it be 
German or Anglo-Saxon; there are hun- 
dreds >f duties and obligations imposed 
on tke League in various treaties be- 
tween countries all over the world; there 
is a =mall but efficient trained inter- 
natioral staff at Geneva, Princeton, 
Washngton, Montreal, and Singapore; 
there are physical properties in many 
countries and cities and special responsi- 
bilities in mandated areas. What is to 
be dose with these various responsibili- 
ties vill constitute one of the major 
problems which the nations, and by 
referenze the United States, will have to 
face. 

It s2ems unquestionable that, after 
the urprecedented horrors and devasta- 
tions ai this present conflict, a cry will 
go up :rom anguished humanity to give 
the world some hope that a better and 
saner method may be found for solving 
interne tional disputes and promoting hu- 
man welfare than the method now being 
glorified in aerial bombings and sub- 
marine sinkings. 


Cur SECOND OPPORTUNITY 


The United States will thus have in 
a very arge degree, for the second time 
within 2 generation, the chance to say 
what kind of world this is going to be. 
We shall have the physical, the finan- 
cial, aad, let us hope, the moral and 
spiritue_ power to lead a suffering and 
exhaus-ed world out toward a prosperity 
which night be greater than any which 
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humanity has ever known. We ought 
not—-God forbid!—-once again to hold 
out a new hope to a stricken world, only 
to change our minds and completely re- 
verse our policy. 

The greatest single question of all the 
many which now perplex the American 
people, the question which goes to the 
very heart of our national and social 
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safety and security, is whether we will 
learn the lessons of our past experience, 
seize firmly upon this second opportu- 
nity, and be prepared to play the part 
which is consonant with the bigness and 
the spirituality of this country to assure 
that this world shall not again in another 
twenty years be devastated by still an- 
other world war. 


Arthur Sweetser, LL.D., Litt.D., temporarily at 
Princeton, New Jersey, has been Director without Sec- 
tion of the League of Nations since 1934, and was a 
member of the Information Section of the League from 
1918 to 1933. He was war correspondent in France 
and Belgium in 1914, and an Associated Press corre- 
spondent at Washington, assigned to the Department 
of State, 1916-17. He was commissioned Captain in 
the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps of the United 
States Army, 1917, and was Assistant Director of the 
Press Section of the American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace. He is author of “The League of Nations 
Starts” (1920) and other works. 


American Relations VY ith Britain 


By WILLIAM Harp 


VENTURE to suggest that the Brit- 

ish peoples and the American people 
should now at once appoint a series of 
co-ordinated committees to discover if 
there can be a meeting of minds in the 
English-speaking world as to the polit- 
ical and economic principles of the peace 
which will some day conclude this war. 

I want to make it plain that I do not 
suggest that these bodies of analysts and 
negotiators should begin with consid- 
ering the problem of the boundaries and 
racial readjustments of the European 
Continent. The European Continent, to 
my mind, can never be solved in and of 
itself. The European Continent, be- 
cause of its world-wide territorial and 
commercial interests and necessities, is 
pre-eminently a world continent. Its 
solution can be reached only through a 
world solution. 

The British peoples and the American 
people today enjoy the two things ba- 
sically necessary for leadership toward 
a world solution both effective and be- 
neficent. One of those things is physical. 
It is dominant sea power. The other is 
spiritual. It is time-tested and trium- 
phant free institutions. What I am sug- 
gesting, accordingly, is that the British 
and the Americans and the Canadians 
and the Australians and the New Zea- 
landers and the South Africans and (if 
they so desire) the Irish begin now to 
reconcile their hitherto often divergent 
paths of policy, and to agree upon the 
nature and the objectives of the leader- 
ship which they, and they alone, can 
successfully give to a world which other- 
wise is the victim of hopelessly distracted 
counsels. 

I am assuming that the Nazis will be 
defeated. I am assuming that they will 
be reduced to international impotence. 
I think that I am correct in assuming it. 
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Churchill intends it. Roosevelt intends 
it. In the White House, this time, there 
is no toying with the conception of 
“peace without victory.” Life in the 
same: world with William Hohenzollern 
was thought conceivable. Life in the 
same world with Adolf Hitler is not so 
thought. Hitler, in the pronouncements 
of h:s own philosophy, has erected a 
combat between the earth in man and 
the spirit in man. Man is a combination 
of beth. Hitler, in his physical bio- 
logicel racialism, relies on one. His an- 
tagomists, in their sea power and their 
free institutions, rely on both. It is the 
both, it is the total man, that will win. 

I essume with confidence, therefore, 
that some day there will be victory over 
the Nazis—complete victory. Then, 
though, will arise the thing that most 
can tireaten a coherent and competent 
peace It is divisions among the victors. 


DIVISIONS AT INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES 


The possibility of such divisions was 
abuncantly demonstrated at the Peace 
Conference at Paris in 1919 at the end 
of the war against the Hohenzollerns and 
the Hapsburgs. It is abundantly dem- 
onstrated in all international conferences. 
Inadequate preparation for a conference 
can meake it the scene simultaneously of 
new agreements and of new enmities. In 
the Azms Conference at Washington in 
1921 the French were seriously alienated 
from “heir old allies and associates, the 
British and the Americans. Divisions 
can occur even within the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations itself. At Geneva, 
in the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, I have repeatedly seen His Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s various governments 
voting sedulously against one another on 
the same crucial roll call. On one such 
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occasion Mr. George Mair, press repre- 
sentative of the British Foreign Office, 
acidly remarked: “The unity of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth is like the unity of 
passengers in an omnibus. They sympa- 
thize with one another in an accident.” 

When the next peace conference meets 
at the end of this war, the present acci- 
dent will be over. All normal distrusts 
among the victors will be resumed. The 
recoil of the Canadians from the British 
tendency toward European Continental 
political commitments will again be in 
full swing. An equal recoil from them 
will be manifested by great masses of us 
Americans. Our State Department will 
in a considerable degree revert to its 
traditions. We have had a larger 
number of important diplomatic contro- 
versies with Britain than with all other 
countries put together. Their marks, 
conscious or unconscious, remain in our 
mentalities. We readily believe what 
our homespun philosopher Will Rogers 
so often, although so erroneously, said: 
that it is our American fate to win wars 
and then to be outwitted by the British 
at the peace table. 

At an international conference there 
is no time to eradicate old suspicions or 
to contrive new policies of any basic, 
comprehensive sort. Each delegation is 
engaged in exchanging memoranda of a 
controversial character with almost every 
other delegation. Ordinarily the con- 
ference is less at one with itself on its 
last day than on its first. Often a dele- 
gation may not know even its own mind. 
A spectacular illustration of that sad 
truth was afforded to the world by the 
American delegation at the International 
Monetary and Economic Conference in 
London in 1933. Successive contra- 
dictory instructions from Washington 
left the delegation finally entirely baffled. 
A faithful member of it, trained to the 
exigencies of politics and not at all re- 
sentful of them, remarked: “When they 
want me to stop voting ‘yes’ and begin 


voting ‘no,’ I only wish that for Heaven’s 
sake they would tell me about it before 
the roll call starts.” 

Similarly preposterous conditions can 
exist in British delegations. At the next 
peace conference the British delegation 
will undoubtedly include both imperial- 
istic Tories and anti-imperialistic Labor- 
ites. Grave disunity will be possible 
within delegations as well as between 
delegations. I make a plea for prevent- 
ing that disunity, which can only give 
us a disunited and incoherent and frus- 
trated world. I make a plea for begin- 
ning now to acquire and to assert the 
English-speaking unity which in present 
circumstances is the only saving and 
regenerating unity for which the world 
can hope. 


Wo SHOULD PARTICIPATE 


The committees which I propose 
should contain representatives of the 
British Dominions at war with Hitler as 
well as representatives of Britain itself 
and of the United States. They should 
also contain representatives of the Irish 
Free State if Mr. De Valera feels that 
to that extent he can adventure himself 
into British company. ‘They should also 
contain representatives of Southern Rho- 
desia, which is not a Dominion but 
which is in fact a self-governing area; 
and they should also contain representa- 
tives of Ceylon for a virtually identical 
reason. Very especially and very impor- 
tantly, they should also contain repre- 
sentatives of India; and it would do 
no harm if these representatives were 
authenticated by Mr. Rajendra Prasad 
of the Hindu Congress Party and by 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah of the Moslem League 
as well as by the Marquess of Linlith- 
gow, the British Viceroy. 

India and Ceylon are certainly not 
English-speaking countries, but they 
equally certainly are at the present time 
in the British orbit, and they are com- 
mercially and politically. and psycho- 
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logically vital to the world diplomacy 
and world destiny of the English- 
speaking peoples. A world plan issued 
on behalf of the English-speaking peo- 
ples and at the same time empty of 
the voice of the 350,000,000 people of 
India would be stamped from the start 
with incapacity and insincerity. India 
is a country majestic in its ancient 
philosophies and most impressive and 
imposing in its modern cultural poten- 
tialities. Moreover, the Indian Ocean 
must be added to the Atlantic and the 
Pacific in any calculation of world-wide 
sea power. 


Tae WORK OF THE COMMITTEES 


The work of the committees thus in 
contemplation would fall into two main 
fields. The first is territorial. The sec- 
ond is political and social and economic. 
The second, in my judgment, is emphati- 
cally of prior importance. 

At the end of the war against the 
Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs, the 
concentration of our thought was upon 
nations, upon the self-determination of 
nations, upon the valid rights of nations, 
upon their proper security against inva- 
sion and oppression. As this present war 
wears on, our thought is concentrated 
more and more upon men and women, 
upon the dignity given to them by Na- 
ture and by Nature’s God, upon their 
proper security against degradation and 
destitution, upon their proper opportu- 
nity for development both physical and 
psychical. Hitler, by his attack upon 
human personality, has necessitated a 
defense of it; and, by necessitating a 
defense of it, he has necessitated a fur- 
therance of it. That is why, whereas 
in the last war we began our thinking 
with peoples, in this war we increasingly 
begin our thinking with people. 

Beginning in that way, we have to ask 
ourselves: What ideals and what prac- 
tices can we set up before the world that 
will tend to cause its individual men 
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and women, in the depths of their na- 
tures, to feel a response of approval and 
of attraction? The English-speaking 
peoples cannot rule the world by sitting 
on its body and bridling and bitting its 
head and its heart. That is the old 
road first to empire, then to arrogant 
and stupid pride, and then to ruin. In 
our days the Gospel truly begins to be 
fulfilled that he who would be first must 
first serve. The human spirit that we 
seek to evoke out of this war will tolerate 
no other sort of master. Our first and 
most immediate attention, then, should 
be given not to any prospective organiz- 
ing and garrisoning of the European 
Continent, but to the improving of our 
own institutions and relationships in our 
own vast regions of English-speaking 
influence and leadership, hoping and 
knowing that, if we make those regions 
sufficiently serviceable to the needs and 
aspirations of the rest of mankind, they 
will then constitute not only a beacon 
but a practical nucleus for a world-wide 
system of expanding political and social 
and economic humanism. 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE 
CoMMITTEES 


I would be contradicting my own 
thesis if I were to attempt now to state 
the conclusions to which the committees 
that I have in mind would be brought. 
The very reason for the suggested 
appointment of such committees is that 
consultation and negotiation are required 
before feasible recommendations can be 
made. It is possible, nevertheless, to 
state a few of the problems with which 
the negotiators would be confronted. 


United States tariff policies 


In the international economic field the 
present behavior of the English-speaking 
peoples leaves much to be desired. The 
American tariff policy, even as mitigated 
by the Hull reciprocal trade treaties, is 
one of the world’s major impediments to 
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successful and profitable international 
economic intercourse and to the pro- 
gressive improvement of the world’s 
standard of living. 

Furthermore, our tariff policies are 
also often an aggravation of our internal 
economic difficulties. By excluding im- 
ports of butter, for instance, we led 
ourselves on into expanding our domestic 
butter production until, having acquired 
a large domestic butter surplus, we were 
obliged to call upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment to remove that surplus from 
the market by purchases made with pub- 
lic funds. Our tariff policy, even after 
the shrinkings so wisely administered to 
it by Mr. Hull, is excessive and injurious 
both to ourselves and to the world. 


British tariff policies 

So are the tariff policies of the British 
peoples. Imperial preference gives arti- 
ficial wrenches to the course of world 
trade, diverting it from natural geo- 
graphical routes to routes sentimental 
and political. This result is observable 
not only in the Dominions but in the 
crown colonies as well. The discrimina- 
tions thus leveled against Germany in 
the period immediately preceding this 
war were not without their influence 
upon Germany’s adoption of a defense 
barter economy and upon the Nazi de- 
termination to seek enforced markets in 
Central Europe. 

In British Malaya, in the last year of 
record, the imports from Britain were 
fifty-five million dollars; the imports 
from Germany were five. This discrep- 
ancy is too great to have been caused 
by any disparity between British and 
German manufacturing and marketing 
capacity. It is manifestly the con- 
sequence of an artificial situation. 

If we pass for a moment from British 
to French colonies, we observe often a 
condition even more one-sided. In 
French Indo-China, in the last year of 
record, the imports from France were 
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thirty-four million dollars and the im- 
ports from Germany were five hundred 
thousand dollars. No better argument 
could have been handed to Herr 
Goebbels for persuading the German 
people that the Nazi tyranny must be 
extended over colonial areas in Asia and 
Africa. 


Nucleus for a better system 


Let us, however, leave France aside; 
and let us also, for the moment, leave 
aside all other countries on the European 
Continent. Let us consider only the 
English-speaking peoples and their pres- 
ent colonies and present close allies and 
friends in both hemispheres apart from 
the European Continent. In this list we 
can put China, which now at last is 
fairly resolutely supported against Japan 
by both the United States and Great 
Britain. In this list, because of the 
Good Neighbor policy, which was ini- 
tiated by Charles E. Hughes and con- 
summated by Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Cordell Hull, we may also put the coun- 
tries of Latin America. If we then add 
together the populations of China, Latin 
America, Britain, the British Dominions, 
the British sub-Dominions, the British 
crown colonies, the United States, and 
the Philippines, we find one billion, two 
hundred million people among whom we 
can begin to try to contrive an inter- 
national economic system which can 
answer Germany’s barter economy not 
by rhetoric but by act. The way to 
detach Germany from a barter economy 
is to organize a better one on a vaster 
scale. 

In President Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
in the course of World War One, we 
promised Germany a lowering of inter- 
national trade barriers. The reason why 
we did not keep that promise was that 
we went to the peace table without pre- 
paring ourselves to know how to keep it. 
We now say that Germany represents 
the menace of a closed economy and that 
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we represent the radiance of a free econ- 
omy. Let us make that radiance this 
time not a rainbow but a reality. We 
can make it so only if we start now on 
the necessary long negotiations among 
ourselves. 

Many other problems in the economic 
field could here be traversed, but they 
would not in any way change the central 
principle of negotiation here advocated. 
Similarly, the problems in the political 
field are numerous. I will here mention 
only one. It is, however, the central 
one. 


The charge of imperialism 


The Germans bring two charges 
against the English-speaking peoples. 
One, in the economic field, which I have 
already glancingly discussed, is that we 
are world-wide economic monopolists. 
The other, in the political field, is that 
we are world-wide political imperialists. 

The United States, in circumstances 
much easier than those which perplex 
the British, has been able in recent 
years to exonerate itself from this latter 
charge almost completely. We have 
granted prospective independence to the 
Philippines. We have withdrawn our 
marines from Nicaragua, from Haiti, 
from Santo Domingo. We have restored 
the Dominican customs houses to the 
Dominican Government. We have sur- 
rendered our right of intervention in 
Cuba. The only spot now held by us 
that could be called (by any stretch of 
the word) a nation is Puerto Rico; and 
there the sincere sentiment for inde- 
pendence is far from being the sentiment 
of the majority of the people. 

Britain is necessarily in a less for- 
tunate argumentative position. Many 
British possessions contain populations 
utterly unready for any of the advanced 
stages of even autonomous local self- 
government. In almost all of them, 
nevertheless, certain varying degrees of 
progress toward that end have been 
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attempted and achieved. British rule 
is nowhere purely arbitrary. Nor is it 
anywhere purely predatory. Many Brit- 
ish colonies bring Britain more expense 
than profit. It remains necessary, just 
the same, to give a moment’s thought to 
India. 

Any committee of the American and 
British peoples dealing with the political 
problems of the Far East—Australia, 
New Zealand, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
China, Japanese imperialism—-would 
find it impossible to avoid the topic of 
imperialism in India. India cannot be 
put into the Central African category 
and dismissed as a country of sav- 
ages. Long steps toward Indian self- 
government have been taken. Long 
additional steps have been envisaged 
and scheduled. The fulfillment of the 
schedules was brought to a dead halt 
at the time of the outbreak of this war. 
Many eminent Indians, of the highest 
education and character, thereupon with- 
drew from supporting the war and even 
undertook to oppose it. Some of the 
noblest of them are now in punitive 
custody. 

I should think that a British resump- 
tion of progress toward self-government 
in India would have a momentous propa- 
gandist value throughout the world. It 
would undermine antiwar sentiment in 
India itself. It would be regarded in 
Britain as one more proper concession 
by the Tories to the views of the La- 
borites. In the United States it would 
remove one of the most nourishing of 
anti-British morsels from under the 
tongues of the orators who assail the 
prosecution of this war. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT SHOULD 
BEGIN Now 


The English-speaking peoples should 
go to the next peace conference not 
promising amendment but having al- 
ready accomplished it. They should go 
there with a world among themselves 
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to which the countries of the Continental 
European world would be glad to seek 
access. The territorial rearrangements 
of the Continent, no matter how con- 
ceived and achieved, will leave areas of 
dissatisfaction and friction. The Con- 
tinent can never be pacified by mere 
internal involutions. It has to be paci- 
fied by external outlets for its economic 
and spiritual energies, for its instant 
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resources and for its ultimate hopes. 
The English-speaking peoples, with their 
allies and with their friends in Africa, 
in the Americas, in Asia, and with their 
sea power, can deny or provide those 
outlets. In the name of the humanity 
which we claim against Hitler to be one 
humanity, I say that we should provide 
those outlets and start now on the long 
task of learning how to do it. 


Wiliam Hard is staff writer for the Readers Digest, 


Washington, D. C. 


The Role of Industrial Psychology in Defending the 
Future of America 


By Morris S. VITELES 


NE basic test of any civilization 

is the extent to which it improves 
material conditions of those who live un- 
der it. In this there is agreement even 
between defenders of the capitalistic 
system and the apostles of communism. 


It is a good thing [says Stalin] to drive 
out the capitalists, to seize power and 
achieve freedom. That is very good, but, 
unfortunately, freedom alone is far from 
enough. If there is a shortage of bread, 
a shortage of butter and fats, a shortage 
of textiles, and if housing conditions are 
bad, freedom will not carry you very far. 
It is very difficult to live on freedom alone. 
In order to live well and joyously, the 
benefits of political freedom must be sup- 
plemented by material benefits.* 


Agreement with this conclusion is 
found among thoughtful protagonists of 
the capitalistic system. It is pointed 
out that 


material welfare may not be all of life, 
but in a world where scarcity prevails, it 
is a necessary prerequisite for the attain- 
ment by the masses of the aesthetic and 
emotional values of life... . The success 
or failure of any economic or industrial 
system will be reflected in and measured 
by the material condition of the great 
masses of people, . . . the preservation of 
any economic system relies inevitably upon 
a steadily advancing welfare of its people.” 


PSYCHOLOGY AND INCREASED 
PRODUCTIVITY 


Increasing pressure for the improve- 


1 J. Stalin, The Stakhanov Movement in the 
Soviet Union (New York: Workers’ Library, 
1935-36), pp. 11-12, 

2H. H. Tullis, “Wage Administration and 
Incentives,” Proceedings: Seventh Interna- 
tional Management Congress, General Man- 
agement Papers (Baltimore: Williams and 
Wilkins, 1938), p. 29. 


ment of material conditions may be an- 
ticipated in America of the future. Un- 
der our system, such improvement is 
effected by lowering prices and increas- 
ing wages as a basis for the wider distri- 
bution of goods and services. It is com- 
monly conceded that these achievements 
call for substantial and repeated reduc- 
tions in the cost of manufacturing goods 
and distributing services. To accom- 
plish this, it is necessary to increase the 
productivity of workers; to avoid waste- 
fulness in the use of human resources in 
industry. 

This is apparent, for example, from a 
consideration of individual differences in 
the production of workers in diverse in- 
dustries. In the shoe industry, it has 
been shown that the most efficient heel 
trimmer turns out approximately 1.5 
times as many shoes a day as the least 
efficient. In mating hosiery, in the tex- 
tile industry, the ratio between the poor- 
est and best producers is 1 to 1.9. 
Among unemployed typists with more 
than five years experience, the fastest 
girl types approximately twice as many 
words per minute as the slowest.® 

On most of these jobs, investment and 
fixed charges on machines and plants, 
and general operating expenses are as 
high for the poor producers as for the 
good producers. This means that the 
overhead cost per unit of production for 
the poorer workers may be 2 or 3 times 
as high as that for the better workers. 
The elimination of such marked differ- 
ences in the cost of overhead serves, in 
addition to direct reductions in actual 
labor costs, to lower unit manufacturing 
costs and to make possible higher wages, 


8 Adjusted for errors and eliminating the 
skewed end of the distribution. 
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INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY IN DEFENDING THE FUTURE oF AMERICA 


lower prices, and a wider distribution of 
goods. In America of the future, the 
psychologist can contribute to such an 
extension of material benefits by devis- 
ing and applying methods for making 
the most effective use of the human ele- 
ment in industry. 


PROMOTING INDIVIDUAL SATISFACTION 
AND INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL 
STABILITY 


The excellence of a civilization is to 
be gauged not alone by a material yard- 
stick, but also by the opportunities 
which it provides for the intellectual and 
spiritual expression and development of 
the individual. There is little merit in 
a civilization which dulls the mind, 
warps the emotions, destroys the will, 
and reduces the individual to an autom- 
aton, even though it succeeds in pro- 
viding an ever increasing supply of ma- 
terial goods for general distribution. 
For this reason, in the future, as in 
the past, the psychologist cannot be con- 
tent to think of his work in industry in 
terms of productive efficiency alone. He 
must take into full account the possible 
consequences of our industrial order in 
mechanizing the mind, creating mental 
conflicts, diminishing creative power, 
and setting the stage for individual dis- 
satisfaction and maladjustment at work. 
In other words, the psychologist must 
be concerned with individual satisfaction 
and mental well-being in industry.* 

There is evidence that industrial poli- 
cies or practices which adversely affect 
the efficiency or the mental well-being of 
the worker have a far-reaching influence 
upon the stability of both our industrial 
system and our social order.” There is 
no doubt, for example, that the ineffi- 


4Sir Richard Gregory, “Science. and Social 
Service,’ Occupational Psychology, Vol. 12 
(1938), p. 138. 

5H. Münsterberg, Psychology and Industrial 
Efficiency (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 
1913), pp. 121-22. 
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cient or dissatisfied worker represents a 
ready-made source of grievances which 
contribute to social unrest. There are 
many who believe that much of the 
widespread dissatisfaction existing today 
results primarily from the indifference 
to the human and social consequences 
with which mechanical and scientific dis- 
coveries have been applied in industry, 
and in that sense is purely “psychologi- 
cal” in origin and character. One ob- 
server writes: 


When we think of the banding together 
of employers and employees into opposite 
hostile camps; . . . the misunderstanding, 
the suspicion, the bad feeling and the bad 
blood; . . . the loss of foreign markets 
through prolonged strikes and lockouts; 
the struggle, in a word, between capital on 
the defensive and labor on the aggressive, 
disastrous to the employers, the employees 
and the community——we must indeed regret 
that so little attention has been given by 
both the disputing parties to the psycho- 
logical approach to the problems of the 
industry as a whole.’ 


Although written of the British coal 
mining industry in 1936, these words 
apply equally well to the present situa- 
tion in the United States. They bring 
into relief the need for a constructive 
psychological orientation in the solution 
of human problems in industry as one 
way of preserving for the United States 
of tomorrow the advantages inherent in 
its economic, social, and political system. 


SCIENTIFIC SELECTION OF WORKERS 


In the future, as in the past, the de- 
velopment of techniques for the scien- 
tific selection of workers will continue 
to represent a productive approach in 
solving the human problems of industry. 
Because of the wide differences in suita- 
bility for varied jobs which characterize 


ê Sir Richard Gregory, op. cit., p. 137. 

7 J. H. Blaksley, “Some Problems of an In- 
dustrial Civilization,” Human Factor, Vol. 10 
(1936), p. 325, 
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members of the human race, the selec- 
tion of those workers best qualified to 
meet high production standards repre- 
sents an important basis for increasing 
the efficiency of industry and for meet- 
ing the economic demands imposed upon 
it and upon an advancing civilization. 
The intimate relationship between voca- 
tional adjustment and the general men- 
tal adjustment of the worker represents 
a second reason for giving improved 
selection an important place in the pro- 
gram of industrial psychology. More- 
over, in so far as psychological tech- 
niques increase the probability of hiring 
fully qualified workers, they constitute 
a major first line of defense against in- 
dustrial conflict which arises so fre- 
quently in connection with the hiring 
and discharge of employees. 

Contracts and even less formal agree- 
ments with labor frequently call for the 
reinstatement, on a seniority basis, re- 
gardless of performance, of employees 
laid off for lack of work. Under such 
conditions, mistakes made in selection 
are not easily corrected. Experience 
also shows that among the most trouble- 
some of grievances are those involving 
the discharge of an employee because 
of “unfitness.” In such cases, manage- 
ment ordinarily finds little sympathy on 
the part of labor for its plea that the 
worker is incompetent. “That,” says 
labor, “is a matter which should have 
been settled prior to employment.” And 
whether or not this stand is justified, 
the issue is one which contributes to mis- 
understanding and strife. In view of 
this, it seems likely that a most fertile 
field for the promotion of industrial 
peace in America of the future is to be 
found in co-operative effort by manage- 
ment and labor in the formulation of 
techniques and standards by means of 
which workers can be fitted to their jobs. 
Such standards, established through im- 
partial psychological research, can do 
much towards eliminating at its source 
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the problem of unfitness for work which 
so frequently clouds an otherwise 
smoothly operating and mutually satis- 
factory industrial relations program. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


Systematic job training, which facili- 
tates the development of skill, continues 
to be one of the important items in meet- 
ing demands for individual efficiency 
and satisfaction at work and in promot- 
ing industrial stability. While it is not 
possible to discuss here either the re- 
quirements for systematic training or the 
specific contributions of psychology to 
the improvement of the training pro- 
gram, it is perhaps well to point out 
that training can be fully effective only 
if it is used in retraining experienced 
employees as well as in furthering the 
development of skill on the part of new 
workers. ‘This is necessary in order to 
enable such employees to handle satis- 
factorily the changing demands of their 
jobs, and to prepare them for new jobs 
as technological and other changes en- 
danger their security on jobs for which 
they were originally trained. 

Supervisors and personnel managers 
have discovered only too frequently that 
experience and length of service give no 
sure index of superior ability to perform 
on the job. Experienced workers fail to 
keep pace with changing methods of 
work, partly by reason of stagnation on 
the part of the worker, but also, in many 
instances, because of the failure of man- 
agement to provide for such workers the 
opportunity for systematic instruction. 
These factors intensify problems of 
adjustment, particularly among middle- 
aged and older workers, which fre- 
quently constitute a source of dissatis- 
faction and conflict. This situation, 
reinforced by demands for new skills 
following from technological changes, 
lends new importance to the application 
of psychological principles and tech- 
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niques in “continuation” instruction of 
experienced workers, 


ELIMINATION OF UNNECESSARY 
FATIGUE 


Reducing wear and tear on the human 
machine through the elimination of un- 
necessary fatigue is a problem to which 
persistent attention must be given. For 
example, time-and-motion-study experts 
suspect that there is some relation be- 
tween the rhythmic character of work 
and both production and ease at work. 
Investigations in the psychological labo- 
ratory actually show that rhythmic pat- 
terns have certain advantages for par- 
ticular kinds of work. There are wide 
opportunities to apply such findings in 
an organized, systematic way to promote 
the welfare of the worker in industry 
and to further the efficiency and stability 
of the industrial system. 

Laboratory and plant studies suggest 
that for every type of work there exists 
an optimal speed which makes it pos- 
sible to obtain maximum production 
with the least expenditure of effort and 
without increasing the feeling of fatigue, 
discomfort, and ill health. The deter- 
mination of those speeds and rhythms 
which are optimal from the view of hu- 
man efficiency is an almost untouched 
field. This problem has been faced 
again and again for many types of work 
with respect to highest rate or amount 
of production. However, there is reason 
to believe that established standards 
often conflict with the welfare of the 
workers and are frequently the basis of 
industrial unrest which finds expression 
in terms altogether unrelated to the 
source. Throughout the entire field of 
fatigue elimination—in establishing the 
best methods of work, the best condi- 
tions of work, and so forth—there is 
need for the psychological orientation as 
a basis for effective accomplishment in 
making work a productive, satisfying, 
` and socially stabilizing activity. 
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STRENGTHENING THE “WHILL-TO-WoRK”’ 


Accident reduction, and improvements 
in the techniques of supervision and 
management, are among the achieve- 
ments to which industrial psychology 
can contribute in defending the future 
of America. While these and others 
mentioned earlier represent important 
spheres for continued activity, it is 
probable that industrial psychology can 
make its most important contribution to 
America of the future by providing a 
more complete understanding of the 
sources of motivation at work. Today 
it appears more clearly than ever before 
that efficiency and adjustment in in- 
dustry reflect not alone the ability and 
skill of the individual worker, but also 
his will-to-work. As Strong points out, 
one has only to know what is happening 
in the way of restriction of output 
among both organized and unorganized 
workers 


to realize that very few if any employees 
are working up to their capacity. Instead 
of output representing capacity, it repre- 
sents what employees believe to be suff- 
cient to hold their jobs, to guard against 
future wage cuts, to be looked upon with 
favor by their associates, etc.® 


Perhaps one defect in the industrial 
situation lies in the dependence placed 
upon wages and wage incentive plans in 
arousing the will-to-work. There are, 
of course, very good grounds for the 
belief that appropriate wage rates and 
incentive wage payment plans, properly 
devised and administered, are of great 
importance in improving performance on 
the job and in stimulating favorable em- 
ployee attitudes. The average worker 
wants a better home, a choicer variety of 
foods, a bigger and better automobile, a 
finer radio—more and more of the good 


8 Edward K. Strong, Jr., “Aptitudes Versus 
Attitudes in Vocational Guidance,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 18 (1934), p. 505. 
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things in life which can be procured in 
increasing amounts as wages increase. 
Even the Bolsheviks, setting out with 
the theoretical communistic ideal of 
sharing everything equally, were quickly 
forced to come back to wage incentive 
plans as a means of stimulating indi- 
vidual workers to reach the maximum 
levels of productive efficiency. How- 
ever, the fact which has been overlooked 
is that pay, and the material satisfac- 
tions which can be purchased with it, 
represent but one factor in arousing job 
satisfaction and in inducing employee 
co-operation. 

At all occupational levels, factors 
other than wages play an important part 
in stimulating production, in creating 
satisfaction, and in building morale 
among workers. The nature of the 
evidence leading to such conclusions is 
illustrated in a study by English investi- 
gators of the relative output in succes- 
sive weeks, on different work processes, 
under three systems of wage payment.’ 
The order of worker preference for the 
operations, determined through con- 
trolled interviews with workers, proved 
to be: wrapping—-l; packing—2; 
weighing and wrapping—3; weighing— 
4; unwrapping——-5. ‘The findings of the 
study clearly show that the effect of 
each wage incentive plan is most marked 
in tasks which arouse the more favorable 
feeling tones, and is completely absent 
in the least preferred processes. In the 
most popular operation (wrapping) rate 
of output was almost trebled by the 
end of the experiment, while production 
on the least popular operation (unwrap- 
ping), which involved very similar 
movements but which appeared to be 
futile to the workers, showed no im- 
provement. 

Such findings have led many to ques- 


9S. Wyatt, L. Frost, and F. G. L. Stock, 
Incentives in Repetitive Work, Ind. Health Res. 


Bd. Report No. 69, London: H. M. Stationery 


Office, 1934, 65 pp. 
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ticn the emphasis upon financial in- 
ceitives by industrial engineers who 
have been so largely responsible for the 
development of elaborate systems of 
wege payment. There is increasing 
recognition, for example, that demands 
for increased wages may represent 
merely a way of expressing fundamental 
dissatisfaction with the failure of the 
industrial organization to satisfy the de- 
sirz for social approval and recognition, 
for security, for self-expression, and 
other deep-seated wants. 


“SztcraL SITUATION” AS A MOTIVATING 
FACTOR 


Whitehead, of Harvard University, 
has gone so far as to insist that the basic 
psrchological generalization of econom- 
ics which makes wages the major source 
of motivation and satisfaction in in- 
dustry, 


has exhausted much of its usefulness at the 
present time [and] has become a positive 
darger to our social and economic struc- 
ture... . By postulating men and women 
as actuated in their economic activities 
solely by a desire for personal gain, atten- 
tiom. has been so far diverted from a due 
corsideration of the social motives in- 
volved that those are being systematically 
thyarted in our present economic civiliza- 
tiom.?° 


Whitehead’s conclusions follow, in the 
main, from an evaluation of the findings 
of an extensive investigation of five 
yotng women engaged in independent 
but similar tasks of relay assembly in 
the Hawthorne plant of the Western 
Electric Company. Started in 1927, the 
stuły represents twelve years of work, 
incuding five years of continuous and 
corstrolled observation of the effect of 
changes in number and distribution of 
hours of work, rest pauses, wage pay- 
ment plans, and so forth, introduced in 


1c T. N. Whitehead, “Social Motives in Eco- 
nomi: Activities,’ Occupational Psychology, 
Vol. 12 (1938), pp. 273-74. : 
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twenty-three experimental periods of 
unequal length. The remaining time has 
been largely devoted to an exhaustive 
analysis and interpretation of the data.™ 

The major conclusion from this study 
is that the true motivating factor in 
industrial production is the “social 
situation.” Financial incentives are re- 
sponded to only in so far as they min- 
ister to the individual’s own “social 
situation.” When they are opposed to 
the trend of the stable social organiza- 
tion characterizing a group of workers, 
they lose their power to motivate. So- 
cial considerations, according to the 
Hawthorne investigators, also outweigh 
economic ones in determining workers’ 
feelings and attitudes, and thereby in 
fixing the nature of individual satisfac- 
tions and grievances.” 

There seems much justification, from 
the consideration of other experiments 
as well as of the Hawthorne investiga- 
tion, for this insistence upon the force 
of the total social situation in determin- 
ing satisfaction and dissatisfaction at 
work, and in laying the groundwork for 
industrial peace or industrial conflict. 
There is also much merit in emphasizing 
the complexity of the situation, and the 
difficulties and dangers involved in iso- 
lating the influence of specific factors, 
since it is seldom that separate or spe- 
cific motives function in isolation.’ 
However, while recognizing the signifi- 
cance of Whitehead’s conclusion, it is 
necessary to consider evidence from 
other studies that satisfactions and dis- 
satisfactions, feelings and motives, are 


11 T. N. Whitehead, The Industrial Worker, 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1938, Vol. 1, 265 pp.; Vol. 2, 172 pp. 

12 F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, 
Management and the Worker, Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1939, Chap. 
VI and pp. 573-77. 

13A. W. Kornhauser, Analysis of “class 
structure of contemporary American society,” 
in Industrial Conflict (New York: The Cor- 
don Company, 1930), p. 218. 
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not entirely derived from the influence 
of more or less closely knit social groups 
operating within the industrial plant.** 
Furthermore, there is good reason to 
believe that it 7s possible to isolate the 
influence of specific sources of satisfac- 
tion and dissatisfaction characterizing 
workers engaged in varied kinds of tasks 
and in different types of industrial or- 
ganizations, with the view, particularly, 
of relating such observations to the his- 
tory of conflict in the industrial plant 
and in society at large. 


MEASUREMENT OF ATTITUDES 


To accomplish this it is necessary to 
obtain accurate and objective data on 
workers’ attitudes, and on those char- 
acterizing management and employers. 
Procedures developed by psychologists 
for making objective attitude studies 
can be profitably used in obtaining such 
information. How such techniques may 
be employed to discover specific sources 
of irritation and dissatisfaction in an 
industrial plant is illustrated in a study 
reported by Bergen.** In this, use was 
made of a questionnaire combining an 
“attitude scale” with items of the mul- 
tiple-choice type, in measuring the over- 
all “morale” and reaction to particular 
policies, of a thousand employees from 
selected office and factory departments 
of a manufacturing company. Among 
the outcomes of this study are the find- 
ings that approximately one-half of the 
factory workers were dissatisfied with 
the wage incentive plan; 70 per cent of 
the hourly workers felt that there should 
be work sharing before layoff; there was 
considerable dissatisfaction among the 
salaried group with respect to promotion 
policies and practices; 28 per cent of the 
factory employees were convinced that 


14 Ibid. 

1$ H. B. Bergen, “Finding Out What Em- 
ployees Are Thinking,” Industrial Conference 
Board Management Record, April 1939, pp. 
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the company employed labor spies, al- 
though this was not the case; 29 per 
cent of factory employees were of the 
opinion that management was unfair to 
organized labor. 

The study of attitudes of workers in 
single plants has been supplemented by 
the attempt to measure the attitudes of 
workers as a group with respect to par- 
ticular aspects of the general labor situa- 
tion. Such, for example, was the aim 
of Chamberlin, who interviewed two 
hundred men employed in textile mills 
in: Massachusetts—one hundred union 
members and one hundred nonunion 
members—on attitudes toward unions 
and union leaders. Many interesting 
facts were.uncovered in this study. For 
example, to a request for reasons for 
which they would join the union, non- 
union men gave the following in the 
orders noted: (1) because fellow work- 
ers had joined; (2) a feeling of greater 
security; (3) because a union is the 
only way that the workingman can get 
results; (4) a liking for such organiza- 
tions. Union members and nonunion 
members agreed that the strike is not the 
only way workers can “get results,” 87 
per cent of union members and 100 per 
cent of nonunion members answering 


“no” to the question on this item. How- 
ever, there appeared close agreement be- 
tween union members and nonunion 
members in the opinion that bankers and 
inventions are the causes of depression. 
Moreover, 88 per cent of union mem- 
bers and 65 per cent of nonunion mem- 
bers agreed that mill owners “do not 
treat the workingman like a human 
being.” *6 


In CONCLUSION 


Such are examples of the psychologi- 
cal approach in the objective study of 
attitudes which underlie the will-to-work 
and which play a major role in the de- 
velopment of conflict situations in mod- 
ern industrial civilization. Probably the 
most pressing need is for a more com- 
plete understanding of the nature, the 
origin, and the operation of such atti- 
tudes. To arrive at such an understand- 
ing, with the aim of promoting a more 
effective application of human energy in 
occupational life and a correspondingly 
higher standard of comfort and welfare 
for all, is the task to which industrial 
psychologists must devote themselves in 
defending the future of America. 


18 E. M. Chamberlin, What Is Labor Think- 
ing, Personnel Journal, Vol. 14 (1925), p. 118. 
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The New World Order ~~ 


By M. J. Bonn 


M OST of the wars of the past have 
been terminated by a humdrum 
peace which dealt in a practical way 
with the questions at issue; others, like 
the Napoleonic struggles or the first 
World War, ended in an ambitious set- 
tlement which aimed at creating a 
permanent world order. The Congress 
of Vienna attempted a restoration of the 
prerevolution world order. Its authors 
envisaged enduring stability at home 
and abroad, which was guaranteed, and 
if necessary enforced, by the five Great 
Powers. It broke down pretty rapidly, 
for change cannot be excluded in a living 
world; the forces clamoring for it can- 
not be suppressed. If organic change 
(timely reform) is made too difficult, 
violent operative change (revolution) 
will finally be resorted to. 


THE PEACE OF VERSAILLES 


The peace of Versailles, with its sub- 
sidiary treaties, was even more ambi- 
tious. The concepts underlying it out- 
lined a genuinely “new” world order, in 
which status as well as change were 
regulated by permanent rules, not 
merely by more or less temporary ex- 
pedients. 

These principles were sound. First 
among them stood the right to self- 
determination of nations, large or small, 
advanced or backward. It was auto- 
matically connected with equality of 
status for all nations irrespective of their 
material “weight.” Their factual in- 
equality was recognized and an attempt 
was made to mitigate it by offering 
equality of economic opportunity in 
matters of trade to the members of all 
nations and by opening up what might 
be called the “permanent colonies” to the 
enterprise of all participants in a uni- 
versal League of Nations. 
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This relative freedom of trade and of 
movement of wealth was an essential 
corollary to the establishment of small, 
independent national units whose narrow 
boundaries precluded a harmonious na- 
tional economic development and which 
could prosper only as members of large 
economic federations or as partners in 
an open world-wide economy. It was 
an attempt to sterilize by economic poli- 
cies frontiers which had been established 
in accordance with political exigencies. 

The peace of Versailles also provided 
for territorial change whenever internal 
and external conditions made it de- 
sirable; change to be a matter of growth, 
of organic rearrangements, to be brought 
about by conference or negotiation, not 
operative as the result of arbitrary ac- 
tion and conquest. Finally, it attempted 
the establishment of a world alliance of 
independent sovereign peoples in the 
foundation of a Society of Nations. 

These principles undoubtedly could 
have formed the framework of a new 
world order; there was and there is 
nothing wrong with them. The criticism 
which the peace of Versailles and its 
corollaries richly deserve should not be 
applied to these fundamental concepts, 
but to their faulty application, or even 
nonapplication. 

No doubt the present war is the logi- 
cal outcome of these peace treaties. 
Every war is the child of a preceding 
peace, the result of conditions decided 
by a previous war and embodied in a 
peace settlement to which the defeated 
party is no longer prepared to submit. 

Whether a peace is negotiated or not 
does not matter; for dissatisfaction with 
its terms is not due to the modus proce- 
dendi from which they resulted, but to 
the material conditions imposed by them. 
The peace of Frankfort (1871) was a 
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negotiated peace, but it was one of the 
main causes of the first World War; it 
deprived France of Alsace-Lorraine, the 
recovery of which determined French 
policy. When people talk yearningly 
about a negotiated peace, they mistake 
the pink illusions of gaudy fiction for 
the gray facts of stern reality. They 
really mean a peace without victors and 
vanquished. Such a peace is desirable 
only if it really settles the issues in- 
volved; otherwise it is merely an armi- 
stice, as was the peace of Amiens in the 
struggle against Napoleon—a mere 
breathing space in which both parties 
agree on an ephemeral division of the 
spoils but not on the objects to which 
men’s social activities are to be directed 
in the future. 


Axis IMPERIALISM 


The new world order planned by the 
Axis Powers and advertised by Nazi 
spokesmen is frankly imperialist. Its 
avowed object is either the incorporation 
of hitherto sovereign states, their parts, 
or their possessions into the Axis nations, 
or the domination of those states, as 
tributary units, by the Axis Powers. 

There is nothing new in this project 
of conquest or exploitation, in aims, 
methods, or motives. Since the dawn of 
history, peoples have fought for terri- 
torial aggrandizement. They have 
based their claims sometimes on earlier 
possession, sometimes on the need for 
natural boundaries for purposes of de- 
fense, or on the necessity for additional 
living space to permit national growth. 
There have always been “hungry” states 
like Prussia, which wanted to grow fat 
at the expense of wealthier neighbors. 
The novelty of Axis spoliation lies 
mainly in the modernization of the lan- 
guage in which these powers justify their 
claims. These aggressor states, which 
have suppressed the mention of class 
warfare at home, use this Marxian con- 
cept for external purposes. They attack 
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the possessory nations in the interest of 
social justice; they call them effete plu- 
tocracies; and denounce them as lower 
types of human achievement, while the 
hitherto excluded “proletarian” nations 
own all those noble, heroic, human quali- 
ties with which the founders of modern 
socialism have adorned the working 
class. 

By couching this predatory policy in 
the language of social justice, Nazi 
propaganda not only appeals to the cu- 
pidity of its own followers, who expect 
personal dividends from the collapse of 
the British Empire—the earlier attacks 
on the Jews, which were made attractive 
by the promise of large spoils for the 
worthy members of the Nazi party, 
were a kind of dress rehearsal of the 
play on the somewhat circumscribed 
home stage, which is now to be shown 
on the world stage. These claims may, 
moreover, win support from decent re- 
formers in non-Axis countries, who firm- 
ly believe in an egalitarian sort of social 
life and want to see it established among 
nations as well as among individuals. 

This propaganda is really a kind of 
international “soak the rich” policy, and 
as such, it is purely emotional. Ameri- 
can pacifists are quite prepared to see the 
British people part with some of their 
territorial wealth in order to accomplish 
greater international justice; but thus 
far they have shown no willingness to 
hand over a share of their own terri- 
torial resources to Nazis or Japanese. 
They instinctively draw a line between 
“contiguous” and “oversea” possessions. 
They would not willingly turn over 
the states conquered from Mexico to 
Germany, Italy, or Japan; they got 
rightly indignant when Germany in the 
last war offered those states to their 
former Mexican owners as the price of 
an alliance. But these reformers would 
consider it fair for France, Great Brit- 
ain, and the Netherlands to satisfy the 
Axis demand for greater equality by 
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parting’ with some of their colonies—not 
because the native populations desire it, 
but because it might make for greater 
equality. They do not propose an all- 
round contribution by possessory na- 
tions; they silently exempt themselves 
and Russia from it, and they would con- 
sider it quite unbearable if any of the 
Latin American countries were willing 
to offer some of their resources to the 
Axis for the purpose of equalization. 
This disinclination toward any “share 
the wealth” schemes of the Axis is well 
grounded, for the real aims of the Axis 
Powers are anything but egalitarian. 
Those powers do not advocate an equal 
distribution of the world’s undeveloped 
resources among all nations (it is not so 
much the actual wealth as the supposed 
potential wealth in which they are inter- 
ested) but the transfer of those resources 
from what they consider hitherto over- 
privileged nations, such as Great Britain 
and France, to hitherto underprivileged 
nations, like Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
The two great possessory nations are to 
be despoiled, not in order to share these 
opportunities with the Scandinavians, 
nor to free their dependencies from 
foreign rule. The Axis Powers have 
no intention of liquidating imperialism 
either today or tomorrow. They merely 
want to “take over,” to monopolize and 
to perpetuate domination. They pursue 
a kind of “holdup socialism,” blackmail- 
ing other nations at the muzzle of a gun. 


Novel features 


There are, however, a few novel fea- 
tures in the Axis imperialism. It is 
directed almost exclusively against peo- 
ple who live on the same level of civiliza- 
tion as their would-be masters. The 
Germans cannot bring to the French, the 
Dutch, and the Scandinavians the ele- 
ments of a better life. There is not 
much that the Italians can teach the 
Greeks, and the Japanese excel the Chi- 
nese only in the rapidity with which 
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they have taken up the externals of a 
destructive white civilization. The Bal- 
kans, no doubt, are less advanced, but 
they did not revolt against primitive | 
Turkish and sluggish Austrian domina-. 
tion in order to be exploited scientifically 
as a Nazi economic colony. 

For nearly four hundred years, impe- 
rialism was mainly “colonial”; it was 
more and more being limited to truly 
backward peoples; it is now once more 
becoming “continental.” In the United 
States and Great Britain it has receded 
step by step. These countries have 
lately been granting an ever increasing 
measure of equality to such politically 
backward countries as the Philippines 
and British India. Now a much more 
efficient system of subjugation is applied 
to nations whose political advancement 
has gone far beyond that of their mas- 
ters. This throwback is not temporary 
or accidental; it is inextricably mixed up 
with Axis philosophy—especially Nazi 
philosophy—of life and of social objec- 
tives. 

Imperial masters all the world over, 
whether emperors or ruling races, have 
pursued a twofold policy when dealing 
with separate nations under their politi- 
cal will: (1) They have permitted such 
nations the undisturbed use and enjoy- 
ment of their peculiar national inherit- 
ance; on condition of full co-operation, 
they have treated them all as equals, 
though they were different and were ex- 
pected to remain different; or (2) they 
have adopted a policy of assimilation 
and have induced the subject nations to 
conform either by pressure of various 
kinds or by letting their own “infectious 
culture” work upon them automatically. 


Biological Calvinism 


Nazi imperialists discir both meth- 
ods. ‘Their policy is based on a purely 
materialistic conception of nationality, 
which might best be described as “bio- 
logical Calvinism.” The capacity of all 
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individuals forming a nation is deter- 
mined by their inheritance. The genes 
and chromosomes of their parents de- 


cide their fate—not their own will. 


There is only predetermination—no self- 
determination. 

This doctrine defies assimilation. If 
brought about by physical mixture, it 
would deteriorate those elements of the 
ruling race affected by it; if it were at- 
tempted by mere external adaptation, it 
would be a kind of mimicry. 

Nor is equality possible. The genes 
. and chromosomes which have enabled a 
master nation to subject other less val- 
lant races preclude it, for the mere fact 
of control is visible proof of higher valor. 
Nature has made races unequal in order 
to secure the survival of the fittest; in- 
equality in the struggle for life guaran- 
tees a proper selection, in accordance 
with the laws which Nature has imposed 
upon mankind. The ultimate test of 
fitness is war. Nations which have 
passed this test victoriously have proved 
their claim to “empire.” They cannot 
share its glories with those inferior races 
which they have defeated. They may 
allow them to go on living under their 
protection and minister to their wants, 
as long as the superior nations do not 
need their lands. But the inferior ones 
must be prepared to evacuate when addi- 
tional living space is needed for the 
growth in numbers and the rising stand- 
ards of living of their masters. 

Hitherto imperialism has meant the 
permanent intermingling and co-opera- 
tion of distinct nationalities under a 
common will and with a common aim. 
Nazi imperialism is not genuine impe- 
rialism, but gigantic supernationalism. 


THE New SOCIETY OF THE AXIS 
POWERS 


The new society which the Axis Pow- 
ers advertise has but few novel traits. 
The roots of totalitarianism go deep 
down through the centuries. The abso- 
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lutist despotic governments which to all 
purposes ruled Europe in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were steeped in 
totalitarian philosophy. Theirs was the 
doctrine that the rights of government 
toward those they governed were un- 
limited and absolute. There was no pri- 
vate sphere which they could not invade 
if they so desired. Men’s souls as well 
as their bodies and their properties were 
at the beck and call of their rulers. 
There are, of course, important modi- 
fications in modern totalitarianism. The 
governments which practice it are no 
longer established by grace divine, and 
thus in their own and their subjects’ eyes 
endowed with infallibility; they are self- 
appointed governments, which came into 
power by deceit and violence and main- 
tain themselves by force and intimida- 
tion. They pay lip service to the respect 
of the masses for rulers elected by a free 
democracy, by organizing from time to 
time a well-planned plebiscite which 
demonstrates unanimity. They should 
not be compared to Roman dictators, 
who were appointed by strictly consti- 
tutional methods for a limited period of 
emergency and who were, by this very 
limitation, responsible to their manda- 
tors; but rather to Greek tyrants who 
usurped power against the will of their 
subjects. Totalitarianism in Russia, 
Germany, and Italy is government by a 
self-appointed group who have seized 
power, who hold power, and who wield 
power, without being responsible to 
those whom their actions affect, or to 
anybody else; only in Japan is totali- 
tarianism of constitutional origin. 
Totalitarianism has always been ruth- 
less, but never before did it reach the 
degree of efficiency which permits of 
intervention and interference in all 
spheres of life. It conquered the eco- 
nomic field in the first World War, when 
planning had to be started in order to 
fight deficiency. “Planning” was really 
a misnomer; it was not so much fore- 
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casting and profound foresight as regi- 
mentation and reglementation that dis- 
tinguished the new system from its 
predecessors. Governments had not be- 
come wiser, but they were very much 
stronger. 

Bolshevism has fundamentally altered 
the structure of Russian society; it has 
confiscated private property, vested it 
in the state, and prohibited the accumu- 
lation of new property. It has com- 
pletely bureaucratized the nation by 
making everyone a direct or indirect 
government employee. Czarist society 
was composed of owners of various kinds 
of property and of functionaries of dif- 
ferent types; it has been replaced by a 
purely functional community. The sub- 
jection of economic activities to planning 
is but part of the transfer of the methods 
of army control to civil life; as govern- 
ment by command has ousted govern- 
ment by conference, collectivist coercion 
- has replaced individualist competition. 


Planning 


But for the rise of socialist ideologies, 
planning would have disappeared with 
the vanishing of the need for war eco- 
nomics when the rigid structure of a 
scarcity system had again become elastic 
and had made plenty obtainable. 

Peace planning and war planning, 
moreover, raise quite distinct issues. 
War planning is economically easy but 
technically difficult; its aims are set and 
are plainly distinguishable; there can be 
little discussion and no difference of 
opinion about them; there is neither 
choice nor selection: the materials and 
the men needed for the prosecution of 
war have to be secured from more or 
less insufficient resources; the main prob- 
lem is the proper production and distri- 
bution of these resources. 

Peace planning, on the other hand, is 
economically difficult but technically 
easy; the means for attaining the de- 
sired ends are ample and elastic; the 
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difficulty lies in the determination of 
ends, not in vague theorems, such as the 
greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber, but by concrete production plans, 
which must be carried out by compul- 
sion when the absence of immediate dan- 
ger naturally makes many of the groups 
concerned refractory. French realists 
have clearly fathomed the true nature 
of the problem; they call it “controlled 
economics,’ while Germans and Anglo- 
Saxons talk about “planning.” 

Socialism as a practical policy has 
always gloried in economic compulsion 
on the assumption that coercion of the 
majority, by the majority, and for the 
majority must be in the interest of 
a democratic nation. In politics it has 
always stood for freedom; in economics 
it has advocated coercion, though even 
in Russia the purely temporary charac- 
ter of the coercive principle has been 
stressed. In most countries the socialists 
have been outspoken enemies of mili- 
tarism, but they have objected to its 
aims rather than to its methods. They 
were delighted when the exigencies of 
war showed them the feasibility of com- 
pulsion’ in economics and the wide scope 
of its possible application. Many of 
their theorists desired the retention of 
the vast coercive apparatus which the 
war had established and in the direction 
of which they had played no inconsid- 
erable part, and which, in their view, 
could easily be directed to new, peaceful 
objectives. 

As long as scarcity prevailed and as 
long as the springs of economic action 
remained paralyzed, the socialists con- 
tinued to hope; but when the external 
obstacles to intensive economic activities 
were removed, the mass of their ad-. 
herents identified war economics with 
scarcity, and resolutely turned their 
backs on planning. But the soldiers, the 
civil servants, the business men, and the 
trade union leaders who had had a hand 
in controlling the nation’s supplies dur- 
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ing the war, remained faithful to their 
former position and looked forward to 
a time when they could once more con- 
trol. The masses, however, were tired 
of regimentation. 


Nazi war economy 


The world crisis brought back regi- 
mentation and inaugurated a regime of 
controlled economy, which after the ad- 
vent of the Nazis in Germany could 
easily be developed into a planned war 
economy. By skillful propaganda it has 
been held up as a profound, novel sys- 
tem of economics. It centers in ex- 
change control, which was used during 
the first Great War and survived during 
the period of inflation. It was reintro- 
duced by the Briining government to 
safeguard German currency and to regu- 
late the withdrawal of foreign credits. 
It quickly expanded into a system of 
deliberate, fraudulent bankruptcy and of 


complete control of foreign trade. It 


enabled the Nazi government to direct 
the flow of imports and exports from one 
country to another, from one group of 
commodities to another, and finally even 
from one enterprise to another. 

This system made barter trade inevi- 
table. Since Germany no longer pos- 
sessed gold or large quantities of nego- 
tiable foreign securities, she was unable 
to settle foreign adverse trade balances. 
She had to compensate imports by ex- 
ports, as the medieval states had done, 
and, following their example, the com- 
pensation agreements in the first World 
War. Thanks to a glut of agricultural 
products, she could switch her demands 
to countries which were unable to dis- 
pose of their crop surpluses elsewhere, 
and could force them to accept in pay- 
ment, blocked marks for purchases in 
Germany; they could not afford to sell 
them on foreign markets at the arbi- 
trarily low prices which the German ex- 
change control fixed for them. 

While loudly lamenting the difficulty 
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of obtaining raw materials by fair trade 
frcm foreign countries, Nazi Germany 
advertised proudly her new trade meth- 
ods which had enabled her to tie up the 
eccnomics of politically weak countries 
to her own system, on terms determined 
by aer. When her exports met competi- 
tiom, she could always sell at a loss—tax- 
pavers, consumers, or certain producer 
grcups compensating exporters; for the 
prie of exports depended no longer on 
acfual individual costs. As long as the 
prcāts made in the home markets cov- 
ere] the losses, exports could continue 
in payment for foreign raw materials— 
especially those needed for armaments. 
Here, too, no new principles have been 
discovered; many German industries 
we-2 cartelized in Republican days, and 
subsidized their exports by private or 
puJlic contributions. 


The financial system 


Aor did the financial system through 
whizh Nazi Germany overcame depres- 
sio1, reduced unemployment, and finally 
financed armaments and the war, possess 
a tovel character. It was mainly fash- 
ioed on the financial pattern of the first 
Warld War, when the government 
crezted purchasing power by selling 
treasury bills to the banks, which could 
in their turn sell them to the Central 
Bazk, which treated them as cover for 
additional banknote issues. 

These measures were very cleverly de- 
visad and skillfully applied. There was 
nothing miraculous about them. They 
increased the national debt by leaps and 
bounds, without correspondingly increas- _ 
ing the productive physical volume of 
the national income. While the money 
raised by these loans is being spent, 
mcney incomes naturally are rising and 
prcevide a proportional increase in tax 
revenue; but the goods made by spend- 
ing those revenues, whether durable 
(fcrtresses) or not (ammunition), yield 
no income of their own, and the service 
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of the loans must be covered by contri- 
butions from that part of the national 
income which is derived from fruitful 
production. 

Inflation has been skillfully evaded 
so far, by reducing private purchasing 
power. Goods are rationed, prices are 
fixed~—so are wages. The cash which 
comes to the wage earner, the farmer, 
or the manufacturer cannot be expended 
freely, for most commodities are ra- 
tioned. By making purchases depending 
on coupons, stable prices can be main- 
tained, since purchasers have little in- 
ducement to pay more for what they can 
get anyhow, and sellers have no chance 
to make an extra profit by withhold- 
ing goods and selling them clandestinely 
to privileged customers. Concentration 
camps and firing squads are effective 
sanctions to price-fixing decrees. 


Ends and means reversed 


The fundamental change which has 
taken place is in the object, not in the 
structure, of society. Ends and means 
are completely reversed. Society has no 
longer to serve the welfare of its mem- 
bers in a material and spiritual sense; 
it has to fit them for war. War is no 
longer a mere instrument of the nation’s 
policies, but its natural and desirable 
state. The structure of society had to 
be adjusted to this purpose; there was 
no need to remake it, as it proved suffi- 
ciently adaptable to all necessary modi- 
fications. 

Thus the Axis Powers have not funda- 
mentally altered the structure of pre- 
Fascist or pre-Nazi society. They have 
not abolished private property. They 
have frequently transferred it by con- 
fiscation, as in the case of the Jews, with 
the object of enriching a privileged 
group. ‘They have maintained the 
framework of capitalism; though at one 
time they planned to dispense with some 
of its technique, since most of their more 
fervent followers were possessed of a 


“nrecapitalist” mentality. The exigen- 
cies of war, which control everything, 
have, however, delayed this step to tech- 
nical retrogression. The Axis Powers are 
obviously trying very hard not to offend 
the sentiments of small owners of prop- 
erty, for their main support came from 
the ranks of the lower middle class, to 
whom inflation spelled the end of the 
world. They allow capitalist entre- 
preneurs to make money, but they do 
not allow them to keep or accumulate 
it, for the war must be financed. 

The Axis economic system—if system 
it can be called—has so far stood the 
strain; it was made for war and for the 
preparation for war. Nobody knows 
whether it can survive peace; it has not 
been structured for this purpose, and 
it has not yet been called upon to pass 
this test. It has been strengthened and 
spread by Germany’s conquest. <A 
pseudo self-sufficient continental empire 
is arising, with a centralized, German- 
dictated war economy. Its mechanism 
will go on functioning as long as the 
war continues. If it were to survive the 
war not merely as a compulsory aggrega- 
tion of disparate units but as a social 
entity, it could only preserve its particu- 
lar coercive character by continuing 
armaments in preparation for other 
wars, 

The new model of the Axis Powers is 
a complex type of war socialism—a so- 
cialism to which war is no longer a 
means, a continuation of policy, but an 
end. It signifies the temporary triumph 
of predatory economics over exchange 
economics. While the new order in 
Russia might be called militant social- 
ism, that of the Axis Powers should be 
described as social militarism. 


War OBJECTIVES 
The choice between the world order 
which existed before the war and the 
new model in process of construction by 
the Axis Powers should be easy to make. 
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Bad as conditions have often been, 
they were preferable to a regime under 
which the majority of mankind must 
permanently serve the desire for ag- 
grandizement of a few self-styled chosen 
peoples, The mere frustration of a 
Nazi-planned new world order is a war 
aim of such portentous magnitude that 
no detailed enumeration of alternative 
positive war objectives can add much to 
its importance. To insist on such an 
enumeration is about as realistic as to 
ask the London fire fighters engaged in 
extinguishing a bomb conflagration to 
pause for a moment and discuss several 
attractive rebuilding schemes. The 
clamor for positive war aims is raised 
by those apparently detached outsiders 
who want to make sure that they do 
not waste their sympathies and their 
support on what to them appear as un- 
worthy ends. ‘They see in the war a 
conflict of rival imperialism or a struggle 
between the advocates of the status quo 
and the champions of change—between 
standstill and stagnation, and growth 
and progress. 

Neither status quo nor change, as 
such, constitutes a desirable object of 
policy. It can be stated without much 
fear of contradiction that the liberation 
of the Balkan people from Turkish 
domination was a change for the better; 
it finally proved to be so even in the 
interest of Turkey. And it can scarcely 
be denied, on the other hand, that the 
maintenance of the integrity of China 
was and is an object worth striving for. 
It was arguable whether a return of 
Danzig and the Corridor to Germany 
might be an improvement in European 
conditions, but it certainly cannot be 
affirmed that the incorporation of Nor- 
way or the Netherlands into Nazi Ger- 
many is a desirable change to replace 
an untenable status quo. 

The advantage which the beneficiaries 
of change reap may be balanced by the 
losses of other parties; both items have 
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to b2 considered if a sound balance is 
to be struck. Moreover, the mainte- 
nance of the status quo has not been 
an issue in the war. What is questioned 
is the right of a government to bring 
abou: a change at the expense of weaker 
neigtbors by threats, intimidation, or 
war, irrespective of its treaty obligations. 

The Allies can be rightly reproached 
with having tolerated unilateral changes 
in Manchuria, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Albania without having taken ade- 
quate steps against such arbitrary ad- 
justments. They did not maintain the 
status quo by an appeal to arms because 
they wrongly considered it not suffi- 
ciently satisfactory to be preserved at 
such heavy cost. They may be rightly 
charged with just the same shortsighted 
egotism in which their pacifist critics 
revel, the desire to avoid bloodshed at 
almos= at any price—at somebody else’s 
expense. 

The fate of the nations which have 
been handed over to the Axis Powers is 
sufficient proof, moreover, that the 
change as a whole is not an improve- 
ment. If one is not willing to accept 
Nazi standards and to value German 
happiress as something ranking far 
above the happiness of other nations, the 
benefits which may have accrued to 
liberated Germans in Poland and 
Czechcslovakia are heavily outweighed 
by the miseries inflicted on enslaved 
Poles, Czechs, Jews, and nonconforming 
Germaas. 


Imperialism coercive and co-operative 


And the statement that the war Is 
but a conflict between two imperialisms, 
while effectively disposing of the Ger- 
man claims to a new world order, is but 
a sort of escapism. ‘Those who make 
that statement want to avoid the neces- 
sity of forming a judgment based on the 
study of facts, and substitute slogans 
for it. 

The making of an empire by force 
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and conquest may be a blameworthy act 
= in the eyes of strict moralists, who are 
generally oblivious to the fact that most 
states and empires have grown in that 
way. And equally, the maintenance of 
an empire by military means and by op- 
pressing those who compose it may be 
reprehensible to those who object to 
coercion. ‘To defend an empire in the 
interest of its free constitutional part- 
ners, with their full consent and active 
co-operation, is as Just as the defense of 
a small state against outside invaders. 
The New Zealanders and the Australians 
who died at Thermopylae stood for no 
worse cause than did their Greek prede- 
cessors over two thousand years ago. 
They did not go there to enslave other 
free peoples, but to resist the threat of 
Axis domination. 

Imperialism, like every other policy, 
is not static. It has been pursued by 
tribal, feudal, commercial, and capitalist 
societies; it is by no means alien to com- 
munism. It runs through many stages. 
It has generally been coercive and com- 
pulsory; it can become, and in most 
parts of the British Empire it has be- 
come, co-operative. The British Empire 
is more and more being transformed into 
a co-ordinate empire; it has, like other 
empires, been a subordinate empire in 
the past. The struggle between a co- 
operative empire and a coercive empire 
is a struggle between liberty and serf- 
dom. ‘The real issue is whether a fed- 
eration of Europe by force, in the in- 
terest of a ruthless predominant ruling 
partner, to whom all other peoples are 
mere objects of exploitation, is desirable; 
or whether a co-operation of free and 
equal states and peoples can be accom- 
plished. 


BEFORE AND SINCE THE WoRLD WAR 


It is quite easy to draw a fancy pic- 
ture of the future and to delineate an 
ideal world such as we should like to 
live in. It might be done by adopting 
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a theoretical social system, the authors 
of which promise eternal bliss once it 
has been established. The Bolsheviks 
have acted in this way. The recon- 
struction of Russia is the most reckless 
and ruthless attempt at creating a new 
world order that has ever been under- 
taken. The men who made the experi- 
ment were prepared to reach their goal 
undeterred by human sacrifice and hu- 
man sufferings. They have raised a 
structure which, viewed as a purely 
technical enterprise, is quite imposing, 
though very unlike the Communist para- 
dise which the scientific fathers of Com- 
munism announced, who were far too 
intelligent to draft a detailed plan of 
the eternal city in which men were to 
live in glorious happiness forever, after 
history had gone to rest and had rele- 
gated the dialectical process to the limbo 
of a museum for useless antiquities. 

Nothwithstanding the great mistakes 
which were made in the peace treaties 
ending the first World War and in the 
period following them, very great and 
by no means retrograde social changes 
have taken place; a new world has 
arisen since the fatal last days of July 
1914 when the old order went to pieces. 
It is very imperfect, as an age of transi- 
tion is bound to be. The Axis Powers 
are in revolt against it; they represent 
an attempt to re-establish the old order 
by the application of highly efficient 
technical methods. They rebel against 
the principles of the new world order 
which President Wilson announced—not 
merely against their misapplication, 
which unfortunately he was not strong 
enough to prevent. 

There is no need for a new set of 
principles, but there is great need for 
their proper and universal application 
to ever changing new conditions. Many 
so-called progressives crave originality; 
a good world order is very much less 
important to them than a new world 
order. But the fate of mankind is not 
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improved by stunning novelties; it is 
not an affair of rapidly changing spring 
and autumn social fashions. A good 
world order is and must always be a 
new world order, too. Change is inevi- 
table; it must be organic if operative 
intervention is to be avoided. 

The direction which this change will 
take depends far less on abstract prin- 
ciples than on concrete conditions, which 
have to be dealt with. We cannot de- 
bate whether or not we should return 
to a world such as existed before 1914. 
Even if it had been a perfect world— 
which is certainly a doubtful assertion— 
it has been destroyed. It is as dead as 
Queen Anne and cannot be revived. 
One has but to mention a few cardinal 
permanent alterations which have oc- 
curred. 


Some permanent alterations 


Intercommodity relations all the world 
over have been seriously distorted. The 
so-called parity which is supposed to 
have existed between agricultural and 
manufactured products has been gravely 
disturbed. Where it has been re-estab- 
lished, this has been achieved by arti- 
ficial means at the expense of consumers 
or taxpayers or both groups. 

Even more violent have been the dis- 
locations in the incomes of the several 
classes in nearly every country. The 
old, property-owning, lower middle class 
has been wiped out in many parts 
of the world, partly by inflation and 
partly by taxation. But the gulf be- 
tween the rich and the poor has not been 
widened. A new, very numerous middle 
class is being formed, composed of sub- 
stantial wage and salary earners who 
are being protected by insurance and can 
afford to buy cars and cottages on in- 
stallments. The Western World is not 
proletarianized; it is suburbanized. All 
the world over, a frequently hideous 
string of houses is cropping up. But 
social welfare does not depend on artistic 
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values. The rich are being socialized by 
taxes, and the working class is turned 
into a small bourgeoisie by social se- 
curity, cars, and cottages. Only the 
minct intelligentsia are being prole- 
tarianized, for there are too many of 
them, and many of them are not good 
enouzh. 

In-ercommercial relations between 
nearky all trading communities have 
been thrown out of gear. An inter- 
national system in which everyone is 
a faratical free trader where exports are 
concerned, and an equally fanatical pro- 
tecticnist in respect of imports, must 
creak, clog, and crack. Its managers 
are compelled to devise new, tortuous 
methsds ‘of commercial attack and de- 
fense: 

Tke intercommercial dislocation has 
assumed an intercontinental character. 
A great deal of the wealth of the Euro- 
pean Continent has been transferred to 
America and Australia, partly by re- 
patriction of investments, partly by 
bankruptcy, and partly by industrializa- 
tion. At the same time, Asia is slowly 
slipping from European control—Russia 
by tke Bolshevist Revolution, India by 
the widening of self-government (she is 
already independent as far as her com- 
merce! policy is concerned), and the 
Far East by Japanese and Chinese na- 
tionalism. 

None of these tendencies can be re- 
versed. They will be greatly strength- 
ened by the war, whatever the political 
outcone may be. 


Interr-ational planning 


Western society is becoming more and 
more functional, incomes being derived 
from positions rather than from posses- 
sions. As property will have to bear a 
great deal of the burden of war expenses, 
this tendency too will be strengthened, 
and, with it, collectivism and planning 
will imcrease. 

Quite possibly a reaction may set 
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in, as happened after the last war, 
when for nearly ten years a very articu- 
late movement against state intervention 
found favor with workers as well as 
with business men, under the caption, 
“Self-government in Industry.” Fascism 
originally posed as the liberator of eco- 
nomic life from government interven- 
tion; the early concepts of the Corpora- 
tive State were based on corporations 
freed from government control. 

The trend toward planning was, how- 
ever, too strong. It came to the surface 
most strongly in the United States, 
whose social structure had suffered com- 
paratively little from the first World 
War. It is very unlikely that the world 
will be able to turn back from planning, 
if it were desirable to do so. It will have 
to continue planning, not because it pre- 
fers coercive methods to free initiative, 
but because it cannot leave the transition 
from destructive planning to construc- 
tive activities in the hands of forces 
which it has deliberately strangled. 

Destructive planning must be re- 
placed by constructive planning, which 
must be international. National plan- 
ning means competitive planning, and 
that implies an attempt by every na- 
tion to foul the plans of other nations 
for its own sectional benefit. The more 
widely government activities are ex- 
tended by planning, the more tinged 
with nationalism they will be. Na- 
tional planning ‘means deliberate inter- 
national anarchy. ‘The United States 
recognized this very well many years 
ago, when it proposed the solution of 
the silver crisis of those days by inter- 
national planning, with a limited object 
in view. 


Regional federations 


I am doubtful whether this interna- 
tional planning can be taken over by 
a single international agency or by a 
world federation. Once a world state 
has been established, there will be, of 


course, no need for planning. But we 
are not yet going to have a world state, 
and I doubt whether we are on the road 
to world union. 

The formation of regional federations 
by hitherto autonomous groups of coun- 
tries is much easier. It would be an 
important step toward the elimination 
of competitive government intervention, 
which has stimulated the growth of 
superfluous industries and has glutted 
markets. It would sterilize political 
frontiers and would give assurance that 
animosities due to national distinctions 
would not be fostered by economic ri- 
valry. There might be a Latin group, 
a Balkan group, a Northern group, and 
a Central European group. These might 
be paralleled by similar groups in the 
Far East or among the South American 
nations. The allocation of a country to 
one of these groups would be a difficult 
task. It would be determined by the 
political configuration of the postwar 
world. 

These unions must be composed of 
free partners, who enjoy equal rights; 
the weaker members must not be ex- 
ploited by the stronger. They should 
not attempt to be self-sufficient, but 
they should be permitted to grant pref- 
erential treatment to neighboring groups 
—as the separate states which form the 
British Commonwealth of Nations are 
permitted to grant it to one another-— 
regardless of an otherwise valid most- 
favored-nation clause. But these pref- 
erences should not be used to form huge 
autarkies. The animosities generated 
during the present war by savage de- 
struction and transplantation are so 
strong as to make political federation 
unsuccessful for a long time to come. 
There must be minorities in every fed- 
eration, which will be outvoted by ma- 
jorities. When all groups hate and fear 
one another, union is impossible—yet. 
It can be reached only in several stages. 

Regional efforts, even on a large scale, 
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will not suffice to bring about a fairly 
well-balanced world structure. 

Large sections of the world’s economic 
system will be top-heavy when the war 
is over, and other sections will have un- 
duly shrunk. A certain deliberate con- 
traction may be necessary in some di- 
rections, especially among the structural 
industries, while in others a well-ordered 
expansion must be undertaken. 

Were the several governments allowed 
to do this from a purely national point 
of view, the evils could never be reme- 
died; it must be done according to some 
plan agreed upon internationally. The 
efforts of individual governments must 
be co-ordinated; their strength and their 
knowledge must be combined. Inter- 
national pools for key commodities and 
international cartels may have to be 
established to control production and 
distribution. 

These monopolist institutions are not 
in themselves beneficial; they are not 
ends, but mere means. They can be 
used as instruments of economic oppres- 
sion and domination. The International 
Steel Combine engineered by the Ger- 
man heavy industries had such objec- 
tives in view. It was completely mis- 
judged by emotional internationalists 
who saw in it the beginning of a new 
pacifist age, while it was merely a kind 
of pacemaker for present-day Nazi eco- 
nomic schemes. 

Permanent monopolist limitations can 
be avoided only if new outlets for struc- 
tural industries can be found. These 
opportunities should be made use of 
according to common plans and by joint 
efforts. 


THE UNDEVELOPED AREAS 


There are at present five greatly un- 


developed areas in the world: Russia, 


the Moslem ‘countries, the Far- East, 
tropical Africa, and Latin America. 
It is very unlikely that Russia will 
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opea her doors wide to Western’ expan- `` 
sion if her present regime is maintained. ` 

The Moslem world is divided.. into 
colonial possessions (especially northern 
Africa and part of India) and the, -inde- 
pencent countries of Egypt, Turkey, 
Persia, Afghanistan and the several 
Arak states. It is quite likely that 
the status of some of the colonies may: 
be changed, though a uniform or com- 
mon political and economic policy em- . 
bracng all groups is not very likely. | 
The Moslems in British India, in 
Netkerland India, or even in the Philip- 
pines cannot be dissociated from their 
non--Moslem fellow citizens. And it is 
very doubtful whether the Moslems, at 
least those in independent countries, 
desire a rapid development on European 
lines such as would offer great oppor- 
tunit:es to Western industry. 

Whatever the outcome of the war may 
be, it has already resulted in the awaken- 
ing cf China. China will have to be 
modesnized on a large scale. In the 
event. of a Japanese victory, this will be 
done under the direction of the Japa- 
nese. They will reap most of the bene- 
fits fom making China over, though 
they nay use the services of European 
and American manufacturing capacity. 
A Chinese victory, on the other hand, 
will make possible co-operation with 
the Western powers and offer vast op- 
portumities to structural industries. Such 
oppor-unities will have to be used in the 
spirit of complete equality. The days 
of Western domination in the East are 
gone, and the age of colonization is cer- 
tainly followed by an age of counter- 
colonization. 


Tropical Africa 

In -:ropical Africa we shall have to 
liquidete, not revive, imperialism. `The 
performance .of this task will take a 
long tme, for the leveling-up of back- 
ward races to full world. citizenship can- 
not be achieved by a few easy steps. 


THe New WORLD ORDER 


The principles on which it will have to 
be ‘done were outlined long ago by 
French, and ‘especially British, liberals; 
President Wilson incorporated them in 
his Fourteen Points. It should not be 
attempted in a purely national way. 
Though most of tropical Africa has been 
subject to the regime of the open door, 
complete equality of opportunity has not 
prevailed everywhere. 

Tropical Africa has, moreover, been 
‘cut into national dependencies on more 
or less artificial lines. In each national 
preserve, a particular system of admin- 
istration has been evolved. It will not 
be wise to disturb it, for the change from 
one system of native control to another 
is bound to upset the native mind. 
While some sort of diversity should be 
permitted to continue, common prin- 
ciples should underlie it in every case. 

The tropical colonies of Africa should 
be federated, each of them being locally 
administered as before. A federal coun- 
cil should be established to determine 
the principles of administration and the 
lines of future development. To this 
council, representatives of nonpossessory 
powers should be admitted in order to 
safeguard the interests of their respec- 
tive countries. The number of partici- 
pants and the weight allocated to each 
of them cannot be decided today. It 
is certainly an open question whether 
Soviet Russia would desire representa- 
tion on a council which, in the slogan 
of her propagandists, would be repre- 
sentative of a kind of international im- 
perialism. 

The council ought to lay down the 
lines of development, plan public works 
to be undertaken in Africa, and allocate 
them to the various countries which are 
represented on it. In this way, the 
competition between national colonial 
areas could be obviated and the struc- 
tural orders resulting from development 
could be properly distributed. .But 
tropical Africa is a backward and poor 
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country. The amount of structural 
enterprises which can be undertaken 
within her borders is hmited. ‘The main 
economic benefit resulting from African 
federation would be the avoidance of 
superfluous agricultural and mining de- 
velopments. 


Latin America 


The last area, Latin America, was, 
from an economic standpoint, until 
lately a kind of international colony. 
She was the customer and the provider 
of all nations willing to trade with her. 
She accepted their goods, their emi- 
grants, and their capital in exchange for 
her foodstuffs, raw materials, and mining 
output. Her relations with continental 
Europe have been greatly disturbed; 
even those with Great Britain have been 
interfered with; only those. with the 
United States are flourishing. It is very 
unlikely that the old relations can be 
re-established, or that the United States 
can take over the surplus products which 
these countries formerly expected to sell 
to Europe. Their economic system will 
have to be radically changed. 

These countries have already been 
colonized twice. The Iberian people 
colonized them spiritually, and the ef- 
fect of this colonization has been pro- 
found. A century ago a kind of capi- 
talist recolonization was initiated and 
carried on, chiefly by Anglo-Saxons. 
This development has affected only the 
upper strata of Latin American society, 
and this only in comparatively few, 
selected areas. The lower strata were 
remodeled, to a certain degree, by immi- 
grants from Latin Europe. From Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal these hardworking 
laborers came, from countries in which 
the capitalist system had not yet been 
fully established. They were not yet 
fashioned in its molds. They met in 
the new country Negroes, halfbreeds of 
all types, and Indians, whose outlook on 
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life had not been greatly modified since 
the days of the early Iberian conquerors. 
Immigrants and primitive natives fur- 
nished a labor force to agricultural and 
extractive industries which provided the 
great export surplus of Latin American 
countries. As these exports may shrink 
considerably, the internal reorganization 
of these countries is inevitable. From a 
social point of view, their structure is 
not very healthy. A small, rich upper 
class, drawing its income from land and 
extractive industries, is confronted by a 
huge, poor, frequently illiterate laboring 
class. Neither of them is balanced by 
a steady and powerful middle class. 
Though social conditions vary in 
every country, they offer in general an 
ideal breeding ground for primitive so- 
cialism of the Nazi or the Bolshevist 
type. The danger of social revolution 
could be obviated by farsighted eco- 
nomic and social reorganization. Latin 
America is very thinly populated. It 
could easily accept large masses of im- 
migrants and offer a home to those many 
small groups in Europe which have 
been uprooted by the Axis Powers. It 
cannot be expected to offer hospitality 
on a large scale to Germans or Italians 
who use emigrants as advance guards 
for domination; but it could easily ad- 
mit, not from charity but in its own 
interest and without risk, remnants of 
many broken nationalities. It could do 
so only if the capitalist countries of the 
world, especially the United States, were 
willing to provide the equipment essen- 
tial for industrialization and for opening 
up. Latin America offers the one oppor- 
tunity for an International public-works 
policy on a grandiose scale which will 
make shifting from war industries to 
peace industries comparatively easy. 
This, too, should be done internationally. 
Federation would be difficult. One 
cannot expéct Brazil, with her large 
population, her huge expanse, and her 
marvelous potential wealth, to subordi- 
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nate her Portuguese outlook on life to 
that of her Spanish sister - republics. 
However, it is possible to pursue a policy 
of ce-ordination, to prevent the duplica- 
tion of industrial and agricultural de- 
velopments in the several countries, and 
to establish among them a kind of sub- 
cont nental division of labor. 

As the capital needed for these pur- 
poses would have to come from abroad, 
investors could prevent it from being 
wast2d by unwise duplication. But for- 
eign capitalists should not dominate, . 
they should merely advise and help. 
Chie? among them would be the United 
States. It possesses the wealth needed 
for financing healthy development. Does 
it possess the wisdom, too? 

Tte future economic development of 
the world will turn to a very consid- 
erab degree on this issue. If the 
United States tries to make Latin 
America a kind of national hunting 
proumd, carefully preserved from dis- 
turbing foreign competition, it is bound 
to fail. It will give Latin Americans a 
feelicg of being exploited for monopo- 
listic purposes, and will make them co- 
operete, against their will, with Euro- 
pean outsiders. If the United States 
consijers its role as a partnership with 
equaB in Latin America and in the rest 
of the world, in which it predominates 
not >y wealth but by wisdom, it is 
bound to succeed. 


THe FUTURE WORLD ORDER 


I doubt if the world order of to- 
morrow will be capitalist or socialist. It 
probebly will be both and neither, espe- 
cially as we must not overlook the major 
strairs of feudalism and tribalism which 
are sfill embedded in the social organiza- 
tion ef many a country. No doubt the - 
capitelism of the more advanced nations 
is greatly affecting the life of more 
primicive peoples. But their primitive- 
ness, in its turn, has diluted and is di- 
luting capitalism. 


Tae New WORLD ORDER 


The: pattern of the world order will 
be rather-quaint; it will look much more 
like a jigsaw puzzle than like an engi- 
neering blueprint. - For the genius of 
History does not march through the ages 
with the solemn goose-step of a Prussian 
drill-sergeant, He does not feel bound 
by pedantic rules of the dialectic process 
which compel him to sway in preor- 
dained measures from one side to an- 
other on the well-lit, well-marked Road 
of Progress. He is, I am afraid, way- 
. ward and highly temperamental. Some- 
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times he slouches and sometimes he 
runs; he halts by the wayside without 
apparent reason, and breaks away occa- 
sionally from the chosen route, rushing 
madly and aimlessly through the brush- 
wood. He is by no means willing to 
tell us all about what he is going to do, 
and he laughs at our attempts to explain 
the immanent laws of his progress to 
bright coeds who prepare for an exami- 
nation. But all the time he keeps mov- 
ing, and with every move a step toward 
a new world order is taken. 
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BATES, ERNEST SUTHERLAND, <Americen 
Faith. Pp. 479. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1940. $3.75. 


The ancient struggle between science and 
superstition, between reason and revelation, 
goes on more militantly than ever. Nor 
is it confined to the conflict between Na- 
zism and democracy in Europe. It cuits 
deep into the intellectual life of America. 
Many of our literary luminaries, major and 
minor, have joined in the retreat from rea- 
son. In dozens of books and articles they 
repeat the clichés that “reason isn’t every- 
thing” and that “above all we must have 
faith.” In his defense of democracy, many 
an excited liberal often gives aid and com- 
fort to those antirational forces which 
make up the dynamic of fascism and which 
bid fair to sweep the United States in 
what Sidney Hook calls a new counter- 
reformation. It is, therefore, with some 
misgiving that one takes up a volume hear- 
ing such a title as American Faith. 

The reader is, however, quickly reas- 
sured. This book, published posthumously, 
is not only the testament of a distinguished 
scholar, but a critical historical analysis of 
the basic assumptions underlying American 
democracy. Although it is not to be com- 
pared with Vernon Parrington’s monumen- 
tal work, it is in that tradition. Its major 
emphasis is on religious rather than poliiical 
ideas, because, as Mr. Bates says, “Democ- 
racy was envisaged in religious terms long 
before it assumed a political terminology.” 

The roots of American faith are found 
in the Protestant Reformation and the ap- 
peal to reason which marked the Enlighten- 
ment. It is to the radical religious sects of 
the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries— 
Cathars, Waldenses, Lollards, Hussites, Al- 
bigenses, Mennonites, and Anabaptists— 
that we must look for our ideological be- 
ginnings. ‘These humble people had the 
courage to defy in the name of reason 
and individual freedom, the power of the 
Roman Church and its lay embodiment in 
the feudal system. But it was not alone 
the left wing of the Reformation that con- 
tained the seeds of American faith. The 


right wing under Luther, Zwingli, and 
Calvir made its contribution too. 

The Reformation, begun in Europe, 
found its completion in America. Here, 
in Pilgrim and Puritan settlements, with 
consid=rable backing and filling, it is true, 
the basic principles of freedom of con- 
science and democratic management of 
churc affairs were maintained. “The ideal 
of loca! self-government,” says the author, 
“was brought to America by the Pilgrims; 
the separation of church and state was ° 
derived from the Baptists; the right to 
free speech was a development of the right 
to freedom of conscience established by 
Roger Williams and William Penn; the 
equality spoken of in the Declaration of 
Independence was an outgrowth of the 
equality practiced by the Quakers.” From 
this so_, fertilized by the liberal philosophy 
of eigtteenth-century England and France, 
and more particularly the philosophy of 
John —ocke, grew the American political 
faith <a individual liberty, equality, and 
self-government. 

Mr. Bates describes the rival sects, and 
reviews their doctrines as they evolved 
from redicalism to reaction, and their im- 
pact amd influence upon the main body of 
American culture. In the process he cuts 
a wide swath. From “Earth’s Only Para- 
dise—“irginia” and the first New England 
colony :n Maine, the author offers his own 
analysis of the main streams of American 
religious thought—-the Pilgrim experiment 
in separatism, the Puritan experiment in 
theocrecy, the rebellion that became Rhode 
Island, the rise and rule of the Quakers, 
Edwards and the Great Awakening, the 
creedless frontier of Joseph Smith and his 
rowdy Church of Latter Day Saints, and 
God’s Peculiar People—the Shakers. He 
displays—as who would not—a special 
fondness for the rebels of Rhode Island 
and th2 Quakers of Pennsylvania. Roger 
Williams is described as the “profoundest 
thinker that England gave to American 
history one of the noblest and purest 
Christians that ever crossed the Atlantic, 
in him the Reformation justified and re- 
deemec itself.” 
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The core of our American faith is here. 
It is reflected in the American Revolution, 
which Mr. Bates insists was a genuine 
popular movement against a narrow and 
bigoted ruling class. It lies at the basis of 
the antislavery crusade and of those strange 
experiments in communism at Brook Farm, 
New Harmony, and Oneida. At bottom it 
is a faith in reason, in the power of man 
by taking thought not only to find his own 
salvation, but to make his own history with- 
out intervention from an authoritarian hier- 
archy and without revelation except as it 
comes from the “inner light” of his own 
conscience. It involves as corollaries the 
assumptions that all men are equal—not 
identical—in the sight of God and before 
one another; that no man is good enough, 
whether in church or state, to rule his 
fellows without their express consent; and 
that the method of freedom, of toleration 
and understanding, is alone compatible with 
the rule of reason. 

It will not do to say, as Carl Becker 
does, that this faith in the equality and 
rationality of man is merely another Heav- 
enly City no whit different from Augus- 
tine’s City of God and equally nonrational. 
There is a vast difference between a faith 
in reason and a faith in revelation. The 
latter makes man a willing puppet of forces 
beyond his mastery or control; the former 
puts his hand upon the helm of destiny. 
If faith is to be judged not by antecedent 
norms but by its consequences, our own 
American faith, so well set forth in this 
volume, must be acclaimed both good and 
true. 

PETER H. ODEGARD 

Amherst College 


BECKER, Cart L. Modern Democracy. 
Pp. ix, 100. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. $2.00. 


Although this is a small book measured 
by the number of pages, it is a large book 
measured in terms of its content. It is 
the work of a master. It contains the 
weighed thoughts of a man who has spent 
years reading and analyzing not: only the 
history of our times but also the forces 


that have gone into the making of that 


history. This is no book about democracy 
(of which we have had all too many); it 
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is a book of democracy. Yet, nowhere in 
it does one gain the impression that Pro- 
fessor Becker believes that democracy as 
we have known it or as we think we know 
it now is necessarily the final answer to the 
problems of man in society. In this small 
volume the author has set forth authori- 
tatively and precisely the core of the demo- 
cratic process in its development, its weak- 
ness, and its basis for survival. 

Democracy, history demonstrates, arose 
and had its wide popular acceptance in 
those communities and lands where general 
prosperity and, consequently, rising stand- 
ards of living obtained. The author adum- 
brates, then, that it may be an economic 
luxury. This is suggested by interpreta- 
tions of the happenings in the various Euro- 
pean countries during the last two decades. 
Wherever economic conditions have be- 
come intolerable for the middle and lower 
classes, dictatorship has come or is a po- 
tential. 

Although the democratic process of gov- 
ernment achieved a certain amount of suc- 
cess in the political field, its underlying 
concept of freedom as the absence of gov- 
ernmental restraint permitted the growth of 
economic power in the hands of popularly 
irresponsible men; the effect of which was 
the denial to the many of the content of 
democracy, and left to them only the hol- 
low shell. So far in the twentieth century, 
democracy in most countries has not given 
to the masses the security of economic well- 
being that is essential to their continued 
allegiance. 

Democracy as we have known it had as 
its central core the idea of property and 
the security that went with ownership. In 
reality, the great middle class which sup- 
ported the democratic theory has discov- 
ered that it is rapidly becoming the dis- 
inherited. For example, the American 
farmers have constituted the backbone of 
the great middle class in the United States, 
but today some 42 per cent of them are 
denied the ownership of Jand, and a million 
more have been driven from the land. 
Either democracy must guarantee security 
through private ownership of property or 
it must compensate for this loss of security 
by granting other securities equally accept- 
able to the common man, if it proposes 
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to revive its strength, which comes only 
through mass ‘support. 

If democracy is to survive, it must 
evolve techniques through which a more 
equitable distribution of property and op- 
portunity can be effected. The loyalty of 
the common man is the essential condition 
upon which democracy has developed; and 
it is the essential condition of its survival. 
“Dictatorship,” the author observes, “is the 
normal price exacted for the failure of 
democracy to bind common men by their 
hopes and fears.” Its continuance depends 
less upon its logical consistency as a theory 
of government than upon its competence to 
give to man general living conditions that 
are tolerable. “The ultimate task of de- 
mocracy,’ Professor Becker rightly de- 
clares, is to “provide for the essential mate- 
rial needs of common men.” 

This book is worthy of a far wider read- 
ing public than it is likely to get. 

Ray F. HARVEY 

New York University 


Haas, WittiaAm H. (Ed.). The American 

Empire. Pp. xi, 408. Chicago: Univer- 
- sity of Chicago Press, 1940. $4.00. 

This volume contains much useful in- 
formation regarding the American empire, 
but has little to say in respect to its gov- 
ernment. The authors give scanty atten- 
tion to capital investments of United States 
citizens, commerce, taxation, or public 
finance. Trade, commerce, capital, invest- 
ments, administration, and government are 
words that do not appear in the index, al- 
though these subjects are not wholly neg- 
lected in the narrative. The work is con- 
fined largely to a discussion of resources, 
climate, population, and means of liveli- 
hood. In brief, the volume is useful as 
far as it goes, but is incomplete. 

Nine different writers, including the edi- 
tor, have made contributions to the book. 
It includes monographs on Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, the Panama Canal Zone, 
Alaska, the Territory of Hawaii, and the 
Philippines. American Samoa and other 
small island possessions in the Pacific Ocean 
are included in the essay on Hawaii. An 
introductory section written by Professor 
I. J. Cox and a concluding essay by Cox 
and the editor tell the story of the acquisi- 


tion cf the empire, and comment on its 
meanizg and its future. The concluding 
essay also alludes to the five Caribbean 
protecorates once held by the United 
States and briefly discusses the place of 
the United States in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and in world politics. 

Fooznote citations to authorities and a 
bibliography might have compensated in 
part for the incompleteness of the volume. 
It conzains, however, only one reference to 
sources of information (p. 121), and no 
bibliography whatever. It does include 
maps 2nd illustrations, but these are not 
listed n the table of contents. The index, 
as already intimated, is by no means ade- 
quate. 

Nevertheless, this volume is a valuable 
contrifution to an important subject. The 
topics with which it deals are treated ac- 
curately and with sound judgment. The 
introductory and concluding essays, which 
supply the broad setting, deserve special 
commendation. They contain suggestions 
on the dynamics of American policy and 
on comparative international politics which 
deserve further elaboration in view of the 
present world crisis. 

J. Frep Rippy 

University of Chicago 


Laves, WALTER H. C. (Ed.). The Founda- 
tion of a More Stable World Order. Pp. 
xiv, 193. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1941. $2.00. 

The committee on arrangements of the 

Harris Foundation chose a most important 


- subject for its annual session last summer, 


and caled upon six members of the faculty 
of the University of Chicago to treat it 
from heir specialized and cosmopolitan 
standpeint. Professor Schevill starts the 
series vith a brilliantly condensed survey 
on the possibility that our civilization can 
achieve a more stable world order, and 
expresses the hope that it may be possible. 
This is his nearest approach to making a 
positive statement. Professor Viner next 
takes wp the international economic rela- 
tions i thé new order and admits that 
economic relations cannot be bettered until 
there is a more stable political order. The 
learned economist also doubts the effective- 
ness of hemispheric union unless we on our 
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part are willing to sacrifice at least $500,- 
000,000 annually for the economic well- 
being of South Americans. The third lec- 
ture, by Professor Colby, reads like a 
chapter devised for freshmen on ship- 
building, shipping, and trade; but the next 
two lectures are replete with learning and 
warning. Professor Wright justly contends 
that international law will not rise to the 
expected level unless sovereign states relin- 
quish some of their sovereign rights in the 
new world order, while Professor Rippy 
valiantly parries the flood of academic 
criticism leveled at our statesmen for their 
unwillingness to adhere to the League 
Covenant. The editor concludes the series 
by offering his blueprint for a new order, 
seldom realizing that either of the two 
items of his prescription—the introduction 
of a new pattern in our educational and 
thinking system, and the overhauling of our 
Constitution so as to “make it possible for 
the popular will to make itself felt”’—is 
more than sufficient to cause acute indiges- 
tion to the unborn, the more stable world 
order. 

As academic utterances at a more formal 
gathering, these lectures have all the marks 
of careful study, serious thinking, and sober 
reflection, even if the last lecturer strays 
far to the borders of a dreamland. The 
one criticism which the reviewer cannot 
suppress is that Professors Viner, Wright, 
and Laves are too severe in their criticism 
of our policy and not always ready to de- 
tect the flaws in European statesmanship 
and idealism. 

A. O. SARKISSIAN 

Library of Congress 


Roppins, LIONEL, The Economic Causes 
of War. Pp. 124. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1940. $1.35. 


This small volume, written in the clear 
and keenly analytical style which we have 
come to expect from the author, is based on 
five lectures delivered at Geneva. Profes- 
sor Robbins endeavors to discover the chief 
economic causes of war and to show how 
they may be eliminated. He finds two 
schools of socialist thought on the causa- 
tion of war, but believes both to be incor- 
rect. Capitalism, with general overproduc- 
tion forcing nations to expand in order to 
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sell their goods to outside areas, cannot be 
the cause of war because no such over- 
production results from deficiencies in capi- 
talistic economies. 

The more commonly held socialist theory 
that monopoly finance and the efforts of 
capitalists to prevent a decline in the profit- 
rate cause wars is not borne out by history. 
Mr. Staley and others have shown that 
finance is often the tool of diplomacy and 
not itself the cause of international friction. 
Besides, many lending countries have not 
been imperialistic, while Germany and Italy 
have been imperialistic even when debtors. 

Countries go to war to force foreign 
areas to grant them preferential treatment 
with respect to trade or immigration or to 
avoid being discriminated against in these 
respects. It was the trend toward greater 
restrictions that led to the renewal of im- 
perialistic sentiment after 1870. It is not 
the capitalist class but numerous economic 
groups, both of capital and of labor, that 
are responsible for these restrictions. So- 
clalist states would be just as likely to go 
to war for economic reasons as would capi- 
talist states. 

Peace will be secure only after nations 
lose the right to declare war and to adopt 
policies that involve clashes of national 
interest; “. . . unless we destroy the sov- 
ereign state, sovereign states will destroy 
us.” There will be either empire or federa- 
tion. Every effort should be made to form 
promptly a close federation of states. 

FRANCIS A. LINVILLE 

Council on Foreign Relations 


Picou, A. C. The Political Economy of 
War. Rev. Ed. Pp. viii, 169. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. $1.50. 


This is a revision of the book originally 
published in 1921 under the same title but 
long since out of print. A brief Prologue 
and Epilogue have been added; the chap- 
ters on the Aftermath have been elimi- 
nated; relatively little new material has 
been incorporated; the general arrangement 
is much the same as formerly. 

The conceptual framework is that of neo- 
classicism. Pigou, as always, is a man of 
peace, a humanitarian deeply concerned 
with economic betterment and the estab- 
lishment of justice and co-operation among 
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men. His is a world of small tradesmen 
and manufacturers, rational self-interest, 
competition, full use of resources, indi- 
vidual enterprise, free markets, normal 
equilibrium, and automatic adjustment of 
supply and demand through the mechanism 
of prices. 

The exigencies of war necessitate some 
public control of production and distribu- 
tion, but priorities, rationing, price fixing, 
commandeering, bounties, and restriction 
of imports and exports, if carried beyond 
the limits of immediate necessity, exercise 
a deleterious effect on the natural economy. 
Consequently, such intervention should 
be minimized; producers and consumers 
should be allowed the widest possible 
range of choices consistent with the public 
interest. The profit motive should consti- 
tute the principal spur to enterprise, state 
production being resorted to only when 
_ vital needs cannot be met otherwise. Di- 
rect taxation, rather than public loans or 
bank credit, should be used to finance war, 


because it will produce less disturbance in 


the private economy. 

This analysis exemplifies the inadequacy 
and unreality of neo-classicism, The world 
of Pigou’s youth has disappeared. In its 
place has arisen an economy characterized 
by advanced technology, large-scale or- 
ganization, mass production, monopoly, 
centralized control, collectivism, and total 
war-—all of which he ignores. No modern 
government, even in peace and much less 
in war, permits the economy to operate 
with the degree of freedom which he advo- 
cates. Pigou himself, in a beautiful and 
tragic passage in the Epilogue, senses the 
passing of the old order: “We are at a 
start of a journey whose end we cannot 
foresee. Yet once again the young and 
gallant, our children and our friends, go 
down into the pit that others have digged 
for them. Yet once again men of greater 
age, we that, if it might be, would so gladly 
give for theirs our withered lives, we cum- 
ber the earth in vain. We wait and watch 
and—-those who can—we pray. As an 
economist I have not the power, nor, as 
a man, the heart, to strain through a night 
so black to a dawn I shall not see.” 

Horace M. Gray 

University of Illinois 


SLICHTER, SUMNER H. Economic Factors 
Affecting Industrial Relations Policy in 
National Defense. Pp. 112. New York: 
Industrial Relations Counselors, 1941. 
$1.50. 


This is a sequel to a monograph pub- 
lished by the author in late 1939 on the 
same subject, but it explores the chief 
problems in much more detail and with the 
advantage of much additional data and 
experience. 

The book is replete with statistics, many 
of them so highly dated that their relevance 
within a few months after publication is 
small, One chapter heading, for example, 
is “Outlook for Individual Commodities 
and Goods Early in 1941.” The volume 
was hastily compiled, and this perhaps 
accounts for a certain lack of digestion 
which is evident. 

Brief but to the point discussions are 
found on the leading labor questions: 
strikes in defense industries, hours, wages, 
training, supplies of and demand for labor. 
A handy ten-page summary of conclusions 
is found in the book. The author demon- 
strates that the choice in substantial part 
is between guns and butter; both cannot 
be had in the desired quantities at this 
stage. 

The author concludes that the hours 
provision of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
is retarding the defense production and is 
raising costs and incomes. If not wisely 
handled, it may inaugurate a rising wage- 
price spiral. 

The author notes that the payment of 
overtime may reduce the tendency for wage 
rates to rise; whether he would take this 
view today may be doubted. He suggests 
a special tax on overtime wages in defense 
industries to build up reserves for the in- 
evitable contraction. 

Argument is advanced that wage in- 
creases beyond those necessary to attract 
labor to the defense industries, should be 
avoided. Otherwise price levels will be 
difficult to control and greater difficulty 
will arise in the return to a peacetime econ- 
omy. To adjust wages to rises in the cost 
of living will be self-defeating. 

Many other related questions are dis- 


, 


si 
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cussed, and on the whole, the conclusions 
derived seem to be sound. 
Emerson P. SCHMIDT 
University of Minnesota 


FRAENKEL, Ernst. The Dual State. Pp. 
xvi, 248. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1941. $3.00. 


This book is a scholarly and carefully 
documented contribution to the theory of 
dictatorship. The author, once a promi- 
nent member of the Berlin bar and expert 
in labor law, now in this country, describes 
and analyzes the basic principles of the 
legal and constitutional developments of 
the Third Reich. His activity as a prac- 
ticing attorney in Berlin from 1933 to 1938 
provided the close and continuous contact 
with the new legal system necessary to 
check and recheck his generalizations. 

This is Fraenkel’s theory: In National 
Socialist Germany there are two coexistent 
states: the Prerogative State which exer- 
cises unlimited arbitrariness and violence 
unchecked by any legal guarantees, and the 
Normative State, ie, an administrative 
body endowed with elaborate powers for 


- safeguarding the legal order as expressed in 


statutes, decisions of the courts, and ac- 
tivities of the administrative agencies. The 
author shows the constant friction between 
the dictatorial instruments of the Preroga- 
tive State, i.e., the police in a broader sense, 
and the traditional judicial bodies of the 
Normative State. 

The theory of the author is valid for the 
time between 1933 and 1939. But in the 
totalitarian state of 1941 there is no more 
room for a struggling dualism. The re- 
sistance of the old judicial bodies was 
overthrown by the new ordinances of the 
totalitarian police power and by the influx 
of the young National Socialist generation 
of public officials. Some surviving frag- 
ments of the old norms crept into the field 
of nonpolitical, nonparty, strictly private 
cases which are of no interest to the com- 
munity. 

The importance of Fraenkel’s study is 
not reduced by this statement. The book 
is valuable for its analysis of the internal 
struggle between the “Old Order” of de- 
mocracy and fundamental rights, and the 
“New Order” of totalitarianism and police- 


omnipotence. A basic knowledge of this 
internal struggle against the “Old Order” 
is necessary in order to understand the 
external clash of today which is an out- 
growth of it. 
R. M. W. KEMPNER 
University of Pennsylvania 


BANSE, Ewatp. Germany Prepares for 
War.’ Pp. xxii, 357, 11 maps. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1941. 
$3.00. 


To read the ideological portions of this 
book is to gain a fairly clear idea of Ger- 
man Nazi mentality. Whatever virtues, 
reiterates Ewald Banse, can be ascribed to 
the French, the British, or the Americans 
are due to their Germanic origins or ele- 
ments. Scandinavians, Dutch, Belgians, 
and other unfortunate peoples are mis- 
guided Germans who have broken from 
the parent stem, according to the author. 

On the military side, an intensive study 
of this volume should have provided a 
plain, clear warning to the European de- 
mocracies. Your reviewer read it at the 
time of its first printing in 1934. Not 
until the beginning of the Nazi march 
against Czechoslovakia did it again come 
to mind, and then there came a growing 
realization of the entire program which 
the book forecast. When the attack upon 
Poland took place, conjecture became cer- 
tainty, and on the basis of material in the 
volume this reviewer strove unsuccessfully 
to tell newspapers of the coming invasion 
of Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands, and 
Belgium, and the broad plan for the attack 
on France. It is all in this book, the pat- 
tern standing out for one who can pick out 
its recurrent motif. 

While the author treats of war from the 
geographical viewpoint—and does a thor- 
ough job of it—he also furnishes a com- 
prehensive military guide for Nazi con- 
quest. His strictures upon certain peoples, 
notably the Norwegians, the Dutch, the 
Belgians, the Czechs, the French, and the 
Rumanians, have turned out to be plain 
warning of the wrath to come. 

Deeply interesting is the author’s sum- 
mation of the German errors in the first 
World War and the realization of how 
completely Germany has corrected those 
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errors in this present war. Whether that 
course will continue to be followed is de- 
batable, for among them is this statement: 
“. . . it is certain that everything even 
remotely thinkable ought to have been 
done to avoid having the two great Anglo- 
Saxon powers against us, since their over- 
whelming superiority in numbers, economic 
resources and strength of will was simply 
not to be coped with by us.” 

Which is the one ray of hope for the 
democracies in the entire volume! 

MALCcoLM WHEELER-NICHOLSON 
Great Neck, L. I., N. Y. 


RoTH, ANDREW. Japan Strikes South. Pp. 
108. New York: Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 1941. 50¢. 


This pamphlet is one of a series which 
includes Deadlock in China by L. K. Ro- 
singer, America Holds the Balance in the 
Far East by R. W. Barnett, and Our Far 
Eastern Record: A Reference Digest on 
American Policy by W. W. Lockwood. 
Most of the study “constitutes the conclud- 
ing section of a larger report on French 
interests and policies in the Far East to be 


published shortly by the International Sec- . 


retariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
in its Inquiry Series’—-which larger vol- 
ume, if one may judge on the basis of this 
segment, may be commended to all who 
are interested in the extreme orient, par- 
ticularly those acquainted with the works 
of Virginia Thompson and Thomas Ennis 
dealing with the French colony during the 
period prior to Japan’s “strike south.” The 
size and the riches of Indo-China are 
briefly considered. A modicum of the his- 
torical background of the colony prior to 
1939 is also given. Here is indicated the 
policy of economic assimilation pursued by 
France, a policy easily comprehended by 
“Sons” and “Daughters” of the American 
Revolution, one in which a colony is looked 
upon primarily as a source of wealth to 
the mother—or stepmother—country. Such 
a policy is unlikely to succeed ultimately 
in the political assimilation of the colony 
by its more or less distant relative, particu- 
larly when combined with repression of 
“natives,” so that, for example, in 1937 
such were arrested for reading aloud or 
listening to the reading aloud of “an An- 
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nanute translation of a pamphlet by Léon 
Blum, then Premier.” 

Tae similarity of Japan’s diplomatic tac- 
tics vis-a-vis Indo-China to those of the 
camal entering the tent is clearly exempli- 
fied in the statement of the Hanoi authori- 
ties on September 15, 1940: “. . . the 
Japenese having presented new demands 

which deviate from previous agree- 
mens. .. Step by step Nipponese ad- 
vances southward and southwestward from 
the date just mentioned to March 1941 
are =utlined by Mr. Roth largely on the 
basis of correspondents’ reports to such 
representative English and American jour- 
nals as the North China Herald, the New 
Yore Times, and the Christian Science 
Mordor. Relatively few French and Japa- 
nese sources are cited. An Appendix con- 
tains five tables of trade statistics. Also 
included is a helpful map of southeastern 
Asia 

HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR 
University of Chicago 


Lanepon-Davies, Jons. Invasion in the 
Srow. Pp. 202. Boston: Houghton 
Mäin Co., 1941. $2.50. 


TE:s little book, the record of the au- 
thor observations of the Russian invasion 
of Finland, throws considerable light upon 
the question of how a nation of less than 
3,70G 000 souls could, for three and a half 
months of winter fighting that never ceased 
for a day or a night, defeat and destroy the 
gigartic weight of men and mechanized 
arms hurled against them by the Soviet dic 
tator. 

Tke explanation lies first in the re- 
markable qualities of the Finns, their cour- 
age, coolness, and trained physique, and 
also, in the author’s opinion, in the perfect 
adap:ation of their weapons and tactics to 
their environment. 

Tre author deals first with the guerrilla 
fightmg in the densely wooded country 
north of Lake Ladoga. Here eight different 
pene.rations across the frontier by heavy 
colurins of Russian infantry ended in the 
destriction of every column. The Rus- 
sian advances ended in demoralized con- 
centrtions, which were promptly sur- 
rounded and cut off by very small bodies 
of tte Finns. Here the invaders perished 
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rather by freezing and starvation than by 
the bullet. The writer believes the Russian 
plan of campaign to have been idiotic, the 


_leadership of columns extremely bad, and 


the service of supply, degenerate—below 
even the standard of Czarist bureaucracy. 

The Finnish guerrillas knew their woods, 
the manner of life imposed by the cold 
and the snow, and especially their weapons 
—the “Suomi pistol” or short automatic 
rifle, the “puuko” or habitual bowie knife 
of the Finn. They were dressed for pro- 
tection against weather and for conceal- 
ment. Expert skiers, they were highly 
mobile against opponents stalled in snow- 
drifts. 

Due to deliberate deception at Moscow, 
the Russian losses in these forests can only 
be estimated; but the 18th, 44th, and 163rd 
divisions were destroyed “in their en- 
tirety”; the 11th, 139th, and 168th “ceased 
to exist as organized units”; the 33rd, 54th, 
56th, and 164th divisions “lost between 
one-third and one-half of their total num- 
bers.” In the single disaster of Suomu- 
salmi, six weeks after its invasion began, 
thirty-six thousand Russians died. 

It was on the narrow isthmus between 
Lake Ladoga and the Gulf of Finland that 
Russian strength was massed in greatest 
force; and for twenty-one years the Finnish 
military leaders had realized that the fate 
of Finland would be decided here, and had 
made the most elaborate defense prepara- 
tions possible to their extremely limited 
resources. After the failure of tank at- 
tacks, the Russians massed here artillery 
and troops, and, without consideration of 
the losses in human life, finally turned the 
right end of the Finnish defense and forced 
a peace, 

The author emphasizes again and again 
the callous indifference of the Kremlin to 
the sufferings and losses of the Russian 
Army, the utter failure of their propaganda 
war, and the treachery with which they 
treated Finland. 

Especially interesting discussion has to 
do with the coolness and heroism of the 
people under ceaseless air attack, their 
quietly observed, perfect discipline, their 
success in rebuilding in the night, lines of 
railway and other communications de- 
stroyed by bombing in the day. The talent 


and practice of the Finns in all forms of 
social co-operation stands out in this pic- 
ture of a small people steadily meeting the 
losses and punishment of an overwhelming 
attack. 

The book is supplied with many ad- 
mirable illustrations, with sketches of the 
fields of battle, and with clever drawings 
illustrating the weapons used, and the train- 
ing pictures provided by the Russian Army 
for a type of warfare which obviously it 
did not understand. 

Davi P. BARROWS 

University of California 


HALPERIN, S. Wirm. Italy and the 
Vatican at War. Pp. xvii, 483. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
$3.00. 


Professor S. William Halperin is well 
known to students of Church history for 
his work The Separation of Church and 
State in Italian Thought from Cavour to 
Mussolini (1937). This first work col- 
lected and organized an imposing amount 
of material dealing with the problem of 
the relations between Church and State, 
limiting its scope to the theories which were 
developed by Italian constitutionalists and 
publicists to rationalize and justify the un- 
stable state of affairs that arose after the 
conquest of Rome (September 20, 1870). 

In the present work Professor Halperin, 
while limiting the period of his investiga- 
tion, goes far deeper into the question than 
he was able to in his first work, which 
treated the matter as a simple problem of 
political theory. This book is an attempt 
at an objective investigation of the rela- 
tions between the Church and the Italian 
Kingdom from 1870 to the death of Pius 
IX in 1878; that is, during the most crucial 
years of the struggle. 

This book achieves high degree of suc- 
cess, although subject to definite limita- 
tions. The conflict between Church and 
State has long and deep roots in history, 
and is indeed as long as history itself. And 
it is more than a mere political issue; it is a 
many-sided problem, which can be reduced 
to its fundamental factors only through a 
theological, constitutional or anthropologi- 
cal analysis. In addition, the conflict be- 
tween the Kingdom of Italy and the 
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Church has very interesting and specific 
features that turn directly on delicate prob- 
lems of sovereignty. 

Professor Halperin has considerably re- 
stricted the scope of his work by limiting it 
to a diplomatic history of the State-Church 
conflict; hence, the countless questions that 
are usually attached to that conflict are 
avoided. Within this limited scope the 
work proceeds in a masterly fashion, ex- 
hibiting a scholarship and a care which 
make of this book a fundamental work not 
only in Church history, but in diplomatic 
history as well. 

The material, gleaned from archives and 
libraries, is largely original, and a great 
part of the nonoriginal material was fa- 
miliar only to specialists. Mr. Halperin’s 
work is by no means a popularization, yet, 
by its precise language and its unimpeach- 
able objectivism, it commends itself to all 
students of history and to all students of 
international law and constitutional prob- 
lems. The very originality of its sources 
makes it a unique work. Though the col- 
lection of material ended in 1937, some of 
_the archives in Rome were still barred to 
the scholar, and Dr. Halperin was unable 
to gain access to them. Judging by the 
contents of the book, little if anything was 
missed, and the book has a definite place 
among indispensable reference works. 

RENZO SERENO 

University of Chicago 


WHEELER-NICHOLSON, MAyor MALCOLM. 
Battle Shield of the Republic. Pp. xviii, 
212. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1941. $1.50. . 


This book is a bold and critical analysis 
of the organization and fitness of the 
United States Army. The supporting ex- 
perience of the author includes graduation 
from St. John’s Military School at Manlius 
in 1911, followed by United States cavalry 
service up to the rank of major, with duty 
on the Mexican border, in the Philippines, 
in Siberia, and in command of our cavalry 
squadron in the Rhineland; service at the 
London Embassy, with Japanese and 
French general staffs, and attendance at 
the French War College. The author left 
the Army in 1922. 

The contents of the book include prob- 
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lems of leadership, discipline, reserve train- 
ing, promotion, and the advisability of a 
separate air service. The author does not 
spare himself in charges concerning too 
much bureaucracy, weakness in depart- 
mental organization, ultraconservatism in 
adoption of new weapons, and lack of pri- 
mary training for battle. He holds that 
our Army has been less efficient than most 
of the European armies defeated by Ger- 
many, and suggests plans by which we 
should create military forces commensurate 
with the greatest industrial power on earth. 
Lessons are also drawn from our unpre- 
paredness in the first World War. Perhaps 
it is well to bear in mind that this book 
was written before our present critical 
situation arose. 

We find in the first chapter of this book 
a lack of scientific support for a few of 
the statements. Later on, in his suggested 
changes, the author may not fully consider 
that a military department is not a struc- 
ture that can be torn apart in time of 
danger, but is an organism that must keep 
on functioning. In his general criticism he 
could also have mentioned that military 
services in a democracy are a long-time re- 
sult of relative public demand or apathy, 
and that leadership can only make the best 
of what the people and the Congress were 
willing to provide for. 

As for the leadership in our Army, the 
reviewer has had the privilege of knowing 
senior officers in foreign armies, as well as 
working with our own, and as a member of 
a sister service it is his feeling that there 
is no finer, more zealous, and more distin- 
guished group of leaders in the world than 
in our own Army. Their problems are 
appalling, and they carry fearful responsi- 
bilities. They must make the best of what 
we have. The lives of our sons can be 
put in their hands with faith that they will 
do their best and do it well. 

On the favorable side of this book, we 
may say with full appreciation that if it 
will help to jolt public awareness as to our 
tremendous task of creating military se- 
curity, there is great value in it. To 
achieve swift efficiency, obstacles and weak- 
nesses must be known in a democracy to 
enable public demand, support, and faith 
to help to overcome them. And we must 
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give full and just due to the author’s cour- 
age in expressing experienced, hazardous, 
and honest criticism. 
“God give us candor to see our faults and 
faith to build our strength.” 
STEWART F. BRYANT 
Palo: Alto, California 


BIRDSALL, PAUL. Versailles Twenty Years 
After. Pp. xiv, 350. New York: Reynal 
& Hitchcock, 1941. $3.00. 


This excellent book, written by Professor 
Birdsall of Williams College, is particularly 
valuable at this time. In analyzing with 
great care and discrimination the bases of 
the Versailles peace, he has also managed 
to place the whole postwar settlement in a 
proper historical setting, and to point out 
“the present relevance of its lessons.” 

The author disclaims any intention of 
making his study “a formal history of all 
the negotiations at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, or even of all the negotiations 
which resulted in the Versailles Treaty”; 
but the result of his thorough research into 
the period is to give the reader a most 
satisfactory and balanced over-all picture 
of the forces which determined the terms 
of the treaty. President Wilson’s part in 
the negotiations at Paris is presented sym- 
pathetically but with great fairness and 
objectivity. “A careful study of the rec- 
ord,” Professor Birdsall writes, “reveals an 
extraordinary consistency in Wilson’s fight 
for his program under overwhelming diff- 
culties, as well as a high degree of political 
intelligence in translating the abstract prin- 
ciple of his program into concrete details 
of application.” And again, “the record 
shows that on every major question but 
that of Reparation, the Treaty of Versailles 
would have been a worse treaty had Wilson 
remained in Washington. With all his mis- 
takes, he emerges as the only man of real 
stature at Paris.” 

With a keen appreciation of the dra- 
matic, and with great skill in avoiding un- 
due detail, the author has succeeded in 
emphasizing the basic problems at Ver- 
sailles. His treatment of French diplomacy 
at the conference is particularly revealing, 
reminding one that at the next conference 
—if the Germans are beaten—the French 
will not be in a position to interfere so 
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much with the plans of farseeing statesmen 
in rebuilding the world. 

The reviewer has nothing but praise for 
any literary effort of the value of this one. 
In limiting his study to the peace con- 
ference, the author has been able to illu- 
minate the basic factors of peacemaking 
and avoid all the blind alleys of prognosti- 
cation and conjecture. The book is pene- 
trating, stimulating, and sound; and it 
meets an urgent and present need. 

JAMES K. POLLOCK 

University of Michigan 


NEHRU, JAWAHARLAL, Toward Freedom. 
Pp. xviii, 445. New York: The John 
Day Co., 1941. $4.00. 


Jawaharlal Nehru wrote his autobiogra- 
phy not to exhibit himself, nor to propa- 
gandize. He wrote it to maintain his equi- 
librium in jail and to review and clarify 
for himself the events and the issues of 
recent nationalist activity. His desire to 
paint the picture straight and fair produced 
a work whose sanity and intelligence can- 
not be questioned or easily duplicated. 

India’s first enemy, he says, is British 
imperialism. Until Britain ceases to ex- 
ploit and police India, her problems cannot 
be solved. But how to win free? Added 
to Britain’s tenacity and force of arms 
there is the influence of reactionary Indian 
elements who, for their own security and 
preservation, would maintain the status 
quo. There is the bogus of communalism, 
fanned by bourgeois Hindus and Moslems 
alike, who, in the name of religion, obtain 
mass support for programs which have 
nothing to do with the masses and all to 
do with jobs for the upper middle class. 
British diplomacy makes of the communal 
discord, as of all discords, another triumph 
for empire. 

A greater victory, in some ways the hard- 
est to upset, is psychological. India has 
swallowed the myth of English superiority 
and “developed the mentality of a good 
country-house servant,” admiring the mas- 
ters and the administration, taking pride in 
membership in the servants’ hall. Many 
people are still so impressed and so satis- 
fied. Others would retain the house as it 
is, but gradually themselves replace the 
British masters. 
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It is with the latter, who want only In- 
dianization of the status quo, that Nehru 
particularly quarrels. He knows that India 
needs a whole new state—a socialized state, 
he hopes; that this cannot come till the 
British get out; and that the force which 
holds the British there is the opportunism 
of Indian vested interests. 

Nehru says often that the national move- 
ment has been weakened by lack of clear 
objectives and ideals. We cannot be sure 
that this is so. He makes it clear that 
Gandhi, committed to no practical philoso- 
phy of conduct apart from nonviolence, 
subject to vague and shifting interpreta- 
tions of policy, prone to act and then manu- 
facture reasons for action, has been the 
greatest single factor in making the British 
in India nervous. And he has carried 
Nehru with him, though logic pointed the 
other way. 

There is a popular conception of Gandhi, 
the Mahatma, as the great Indian enigma. 
The average Indian peasant probably un- 
cerstands him. Nehru, who has as yet 
Gone less remarkable things, is from one 
point of: view a more remarkable man. 
Few men have so much intelligence end 
so much spirit; few can be so lonely, sit 
so far out on the limb of analysis and 
despair, yet act; few are so fair; few can 
have so much pain, yet find life an adven- 
ture and keep on growing up. If there Is 
a new note of desperation in the chapters 
written last year, there is also more deter- 
mination than ever before. 

Jenny F. PoLEMAN 

Alexandria, Va. 


FRIEDRICH, CARL J., and Epwarp S. Mason 
(Eds.). Public Policy. Vol. II, pp. viii, 
458. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1941. $4.00. 


Volume II of Public Policy fulfills the 
promise given by the initial volume of this 
Harvard series that appeared last year. 
Like its predecessor, the book presents a 
group of individual studies that have devel- 
oped chiefly from the work of the faculty 
and students at the Littauer Center. Al- 
though the editors make no special effort 
to focus the studies upon a central theme, 
most of the contributions this year concern 
budgetary and fiscal problems. While last 
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year’s volume dealt almost exclusively with 
questions of fundamental policy, the new 
volume includes some studies that will in- 
teres: those who are more concerned with 
the procedural aspects of public administra- 
tion. Robert Rawson’s discussion of the 
procedure involved in the formulation of 
the Federal budget, and Albert Freiberg’s 
“How Government Buys: An Appraisal,” 
are especially able procedural studies. Mr. 
Rawson suggests that the budget procedure 
coulc be improved by more extensive in- 
vestigation and research to make the hear- 
ings more effective, and by simplification 
of the wording and structure of the ap- 
propriation acts. Mr. Freiberg presents a 
convenient analysis of the difficulties in 
governmental purchasing chiefly as they 
confront a would-be vendor. 

In his contribution on “The Investment 
Budget,” Spencer Thompson briefly exam- 
ines the experience of Sweden and Den- 
mark with the investment budget and 
illustzates how the device might be used 
here. 

In one of the studies dealing with more 
substantive policy, Higgins and Musgrave 
examine the theoretical and practical prob- 
lems raised by the deficit spending program. 
They find it impossible to assess the rela- 
tive roles of secular stagnation and cyclical 
fluctuation as causative factors in the busi- 
ness decline of the thirties. But whatever 
the czuse and whatever the merits of deficit 
spending as against other corrective meas- 
ures, they believe deficit spending is likely 
to remain as one of the chief methods of 
meet.ng the situation. They urge greater 
consicleration on the manner of spending, 
a more qualitative approach, so as not only 
to reise the level of income but also to 
mainzain it. They properly recommend 
great2r emphasis upon self-liquidating pub- 
lic works to lighten the debt burden, and 
better co-ordination of spending with tax 
and monetary policies. They also suggest 
that the Government might create more 
business confidence by taking over entirely 
certa.n fields of private enterprise rather 
than competing in wide areas as at present. 
This reviewer doubts whether a move to 
take aver and concentrate spending on pub- 
lic utilities would create such “confidence.” 

Wiliam Salant’s article on foreign trade 
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policy urges concentration upon securing 
domestic prosperity as a prerequisite to a 
revived international trade, for “we shall 
be disappointed if we hope to use foreign 
trade to achieve prosperity either through 
reciprocal agreements or by unilaterally 
pushing our exports.” 

Charles Stauffacher offers an interesting 
attempt to show the effect upon the distri- 
bution of income among various groups in 
the population of the expenditure policy of 
the New Deal administration as contrasted 
with the Federal administrations of the 
twenties. 

Other studies in the finance group in- 
clude Karl Bopp’s discussion of the relation 
between the French Government and the 
Bank of France and Harvey Perloff’s Budg- 
etary Symbolism. 

In the miscellaneous studies, Corwin Ed- 
wards describes the new procedure of the 
expanded Anti-Trust Division of the Jus- 
tice Department, especially as it has been 
employed in the building industry. The 
background study on restrictions upon dual 
jobholding by public officials, and upon po- 
litical activity of civil servants, contributed 
by Otto Kirchheimer, has fine comparative 
and historical material which will be of in- 
terest to students of the problem. Arnold 
Brecht contributes three comparative squibs, 
one contrasting the organization of a United 
States Department with a German ministry, 
another citing the advantages of a parent 
superholding company for government cor- 
porations, and the third examining the rela- 
tionship between population density and 
government expenditures. 

Two defense studies, Carl Friedrich’s 
“Controlling Broadcasting in Wartime” and 
O. M. Nelson’s “Administrative Planning 
for National Defense,” complete the vol- 
ume. Friedrich’s proposed censorship will 
doubtless provoke opposition from many 
readers, but it furnishes a good blueprint 
for discussion. Nelson’s article on the 
planning experiences of the Army General 
Staff is valuable for those interested gen- 
erally in planning, as well as those spe- 
cifically interested in national defense. 

The editors are to be commended for 
their fine job. The brief introductory and 
summary statements at the head of each 
article tie the volume together and will be 
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of great assistance to the reader. Public 
Policy 1941, like its predecessor, is a 
“must” book. 
WILLIAM J. RONAN 
New York University 


MITCHELL, Lucy SPRAGUE, ELEANOR Bow- 
MAN, and Mary PHetes. My Country 
Tis of Thee. Pp. xvi, 335. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1940. $3.50. 


This addition to the rapidly expanding 
list of popular books on the use and abuse 
of natural resources is unique in several 
regards: in limiting the discussion to coal, 
petroleum, and soil; in the consistent and 
successful efforts to secure emotional as 
well as intellectual reactions from the 
reader; in the solid grounding of the prob- 
lem in the history and geography of the 
nation; and in the clear recognition that 
attitudes, ownership patterns, and labor 
relations are all involved in the problem of 
administering natural resources for the 
benefit of society. 

In the main, the book is one of carefully 
selected fact rather than of opinion. For 
each resource, full attention is given to 
the geological conditions under which the 
given resource was formed; then follows 
a vivid account of the exploitation of the 
resource from the earliest times. The pres- 
ent is thus seen as an outgrowth of the 
past, with emphasis on the genesis of the 
pattern of use and abuse, of property and 
labor relations, and of attitudes toward re- 
sources and the men engaged in exploiting 
them. 

By skillful selection of vivid detail, by 
relating the problem to the intimate lives 
of people who are made very real, and by 
the injection of bits of poetry and blank 
verse, the whole treatment is designed to 
secure an emotional reaction. Here is 
perhaps the chief reservation of the re- 
viewer—the selection and treatment are so 
skillful that the reader may possibly be 
led to conclusions not in accord with all 
the available facts. The case against pri- 
vate ownership of mineral resources is 
built up, for example, but nowhere is the 
opposite side presented. One can seldom 
question the accuracy of the facts pre- 
sented, but the reader should remember 
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that they have been selected to support a 
thesis. 

With certain elements in the thesis we 
can scarcely quarrel. The proposition that 
the resources of the nation belong to the 
people of the nation and should be used 
for their benefit is accepted by increasing 
numbers. That we need resource use that 
is at once more productive of human bene- 
fits, more conservational of the resource, 
and more conducive to the well-being of 
all the people, is clear to students of land 
utilization. It does not necessarily follow, 
however, that the management of these 
resources should be turned over as com- 
pletely to governmental agencies as the 
authors conclude. 

The book is outstanding in the vivid por- 
trayal of certain of our resource problems, 
and in the concrete way in which those 
problems are presented as part of the fab- 
ric of American life in its historic and 
geographic aspects. Although little is pre- 
sented that is new to the professional stu- 
dent of land use, even such readers will 
have their interest rejuvenated and their 
opinions vigorously challenged. 

J. R. WHITAKER 

George Peabody College 


ANGELL, RoBerRT Coorey. The Integra- 
tion of American Society. Pp. ix, 228. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1941. $2.50. 


The most important proposition Pro- 
fessor Angell advances in this book is that 
American society is undergoing a rapid 
breakdown of neighborhood relationships 
and a correlative multiplication of organi- 
zations. In a series of succinct and lucid 
chapters, the author clearly shows that 
in capitalist enterprise, in the “struggle 
groups,” in governmental units, in “benevo- 
lent groups,” in the family, the church, 
clubs, associations, and co-operatives—in 
all the major aspects of social life—face- 
to-face, relatively intimate, give-and-take 
relationships are giving way to organized 
structures, to indirection, to self-centered 
activity and conflict. 

The second proposition is that the break- 
down just described constitutes or is con- 
tributing to the “disintegration” of Ameri- 
can society. Precisely what the author 
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means by disintegration is not altogether 
clear. He seems to imply a falling apart, 
and he cites the fall of Rome as an example 
of the breakup of a society. This assump- 
tion is questionable. The fall of Rome did 
not constitute the falling apart of Roman 
society, but only the passing of Rome’s 
political organization and power. As Clark 
Wissler has pointed out, all that was of 
permanent worth in Roman culture was 
passed on. Moreover, the author errone- 
ously lumps the Middle Age with the Ro- 
man Empire, as an era of disintegration. 
If the neighborhood and face-to-face rela- 
tionships are the indispensable elements of 
integration, as the author himself contends, 
then the Middle Age was certainly a highly 
integrated age. Furthermore, if the dis- 
integration of Rome led to the integration 
of the Middle Age, the inference would 
seem to be inescapable that the present-day 
“disintegration” of American society will 
itself lead to a new integration. 

The third proposition the author ad- 
vances is that a society is integrated only 
when “the people are intensively devoted 
to common ends and the achievement of 
common values.” But the matter is not 
so simple as that. A people was never 
more “intensively devoted to common ends 
and . . . common values” than, for ex- 
ample, the Romans when they were bent 
on destroying Carthage, that is, during the 
very period when Rome was undergoing 
disintegration. In other words, there are 
all sorts of “common ends” and “common 
values.” If intense devotion to democracy, 
liberty, the sense of nationalism, is inte- 
grating, so is intense devotion to totali- 
tarianism, which the author would probably 
hold, with this reviewer, is far from a so- 
cietal desideratum. Moreover, the author 
fails to note that it is precisely in periods 
of such intense devotion to “common ends” 
and “common values” that the state, the 
church, education, and industry impose 
their propagandas and multiply organiza- 
tions, which in turn destroy neighborliness 
and thus, according to the author’s funda- 
mental proposition, produce disintegration. 

The present loss of integration in Ameri- 
can society, as in all Western societies, is 
due to far deeper causes; it is due to the 
schismatic influences of science, and to the 
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mechanization of most aspects of life, 
which robs the neighborhood of many of 
its functions. The only way the neighbor- 
hood could re-establish itself would be for 
the people to return to a simple way of 
life; but to expect that is to look for the 
impossible in the face of science and the 
machine. Perhaps centuries hence, when 
mankind has learned to control these funda- 
mental forces, integration can be recovered. 
In its definitions of basic terms and in 
its classifications of groups, the book is 
open to question; but as a whole, it is an 
excellent presentation of an important 
phase of American life which is almost 
wholly overlooked. 
CONSTANTINE PANUNZIO 
University of California at Los Angeles 


ROSEN, S. McKee and Laura. Technology 
and Society. Pp. xiv, 474. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1941. $4.00. 


A new type of academic course intro- 
ductory to the social sciences is sorely 
needed. The volume under consideration 
has been designed to meet this need, and 
must, therefore, be appraised in the light 
of this purpose. The presupposition of the 
authors, namely, that modern societies may 
be profitably studied by assuming that sci- 
ence and technology constitute the chief 
factors in social change, seems to me to 
be entirely sound. The student will not be 
misled by this premise provided he does 
not interpret the term “chief” to mean 
“sole” in the above sentence. The peda- 
gogical proposal which the authors set forth 
may be stated thus: (a) The student must 
first understand the technological base of 
modern society, and (b) on the basis of 
this understanding he must next strive to 
comprehend the known consequences of 
technology in the spheres of economic, so- 
cial, and political life, and (c) he should 
thereupon strive to project his conscious- 
ness to foretell what future consequences 
may be anticipated. This is, I believe, an 
excellent form of preparation for living in 
a planned society. 

Having accepted the general thesis of 
this text, the reviewer may now ask: Have 
the authors constructed an instrument ade- 
quate to its purpose? Serious doubts arise 
in my mind at this point. These doubts 
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do not derive from criticism of the content 
of this volume. Everything essential to 
the general presupposition is there: the 
range of material included is adequate, the 
bibliographical references are comprehen- 
sive, and the liberal overtone is in the best 
American tradition. I entertain only one 
criticism of the volume considered as writ- 
ing, namely this: it comprises too many 
self-evident statements and is repetitious. 
The primary fault is, I believe, one which 
adheres to academic writing in general: the 
primary purpose of preparing an effective 
textbook somehow gets mixed with the 
desire to make an additional appeal to the 
so-called general reader, or as the editor 
of this volume suggests, “the intelligent 
layman.” These two aims are not com- 
patible. Publishers, who are concerned 
with sales, continue to allow authors to 
fall into this pit of error, with the result 
that the not too intelligent layman who is 
thus caught is presented with “easy steps 
for little feet,” and the student is left with 
too little to do. In spite of this criticism, 
it is my belief that this text moves in the 
right direction and represents a far better 
approach to the study of the social sciences 
than any other text now in existence. 
Epuarp C. LINDEMAN 
New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University 


LoGAN, Rayrorp W. Diplomatic Relations 
of the United States with Haiti, 1776- 
1891. Pp. xvi, 516. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1941. 
$5.00. 


Though this is the third book dealing 
with Haitian-American relations which has 
appeared in the last three years, it is never- 
theless a substantial contribution to the his- 
tory of American foreign policy. In gen- 
eral, Mr. Logan covers the period about 
which he writes in more detail than either 
Professor Tansill or Professor Montague, 
and he had access to important material 
such as the archives of the Haitian Govern- 
ment and the Haitian Legation at Washing- 
ton, which neither of the other authors 
used. The book is primarily a history of 
diplomatic relations, and devotes relatively 
little attention to conditions or events in 
Haiti. On the other hand, it brings out 
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much that is significant in showing the con- 
nection between Haitian-American relations 
ard the relations of the United States and 
Haiti with other governments. 

In treating the early period, for example, 
Mr. Logan shows how closely the fate of 
French St. Domingue was related to that 
of Louisiana, and how large a role trade 
questions played in determining American 
policy. In dealing with a later period, 
when Great Britain, France, and the United 
States were endeavoring to check Sou- 
louque’s aggressions against the Dominican 
Republic, the author shows to what extent 
both of the European governments were 
influenced by fear of imperialist tendencies 
in the United States during the era of 
“manifest destiny.” More interesting still, 
perhaps, is his full account of the intrigues 
centering around the Mole St. Nicholas, 
culminating in the already familiar story 
of Blaine’s none too edifying attempt to 
obtain a coaling station there in 1891. He 
shows that the failure of this attempt was 
probably due largely to the fact that the 
Haitian Minister at Washington advised his 
government that it could safely evade com- 
pliance with the demands of the American 
representatives in Haiti. 

The book contains a great amount of de- 
tail, but it is skillfully handled, and the 
story holds the reader’s interest. 

Dana G. Munro 

Princeton University 


TANSILL, CHARLES CALLAN. The Foreign 
Policy of Thomas F. Bayard, 1885—1897. 
Pp. xl, 800. New York: Fordham Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. $5.00. 


At a time when closer Anglo-American 
collaboration in world affairs is being 
sought by many and denounced by some, 
a volume on the foreign policy of Thomas 
F. Bayard, a statesman who devoted much 
of his public career to promoting the cause 
of Anglo-Saxon unity, should be read with 
great interest. Although the world situa- 
tion during the years when Bayard headed 
the Department of State and later served 
as the first American Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James, had not reached the 
crisis state which exists in 1941, many of 
the forces which impede close co-operation 
between Great Britain and the United 
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States today had their counterparts in the 
earlier periods. 

In scope, Professor Tansill’s volume 
covers the years from 1885 to 1897, during 
which. Bayard served as Secretary of State, 
then seturned to legal practice but “kept a 
close watch on world politics,” and, finally, 
servec as Ambassador to Great Britain. 
The method of Professor Tansill is to deal 
with tze period controversy by controversy. 
Thus the reader is taken through the Sa- 
moan difficulties, the troubles with China 
over <he attacks upon her nationals and 
the s.bsequent exclusion policy of the 
United States, the Canadian fisheries prob- 
lems, the Hawaiian question, the Korean 
questian, the Behring Sea controversy, the 
Veneztelan boundary dispute, and many 
others. In each case the author sketches 
the background of the controversy and then 
examines with great care Bayard’s part in 
establ:shing and directing American policy 
in regard to it. Bayard is revealed as “a 
realist rather than a swashbuckler,” a 
statesman who anxiously strove to remove 
all mzřor causes of difference between the 
Unitec States and foreign powers, and, in 
particular, one who sought to bring into 
harmeny the interests of the English- 
speakt-g peoples. 

In addition to the light it throws upon 
Bayard as a statesman and as a man, Pro- 
fessor Tansill’s study reveals much in re- 
spect to such matters as the influence of 
partisen politics, sectionalism, and the na- 
ture af constitutional procedures upon the 
forma:ion and execution of foreign policy. 
To cite but a single example, the adoption 
by the Republican Senate of amendments 
to the draft treaty of 1888 with China gave 
the Chinese Government excuse to delay 
ratification. This encouraged President 
CleveEnd, who was anxious for political 
reasors to appeal to the voters of the Pa- 
cific Coast, to connive at the introduction 
and acloption by Congress of the Chinese 
exclus on act. Bayard described the adop- 
tion o7 this bill as “discreditable and morti- 
fying’ and as of a nature that if repeated 
would. put the United States “outside the 
pale cf civilization and the comity of na- 
tions.” 

Although Professor Tansill’s book will 
not be without interest for the lay reader, 
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it will have greatest appeal to close students 
of diplomatic history. The scholarly use 
which has been made of the heretofore un- 
used Bayard Papers, the careful docu- 
mentation, and the scrupulous avoidance of 
generalizations, will appeal much more to 
the latter than to the former. In the re- 
viewer's judgment, the volume will stand 
as the definitive work on the foreign policy 
of Bayard. 
CROMWELL A. RICHES 
Goucher College 


Gorpon, Marcarer S. Barriers to World 
Trade. Pp. xi, 530. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1941. $4.00, 


Barriers to World Trade, by Margaret S. 
Gordon, is a study of the measures taken 
by national governments during the period 
between the last World War (1914-18) and 
the beginning of the current world war to 
control international trade. The book is 
worth reading in spite of the possibility that 
the termination of the current world war 
may find international trade facing such 
new conditions that most of the methods 
hitherto used to develop and protect it 
will have to be jettisoned. Nevertheless, 
we proceed in international trade, as in 
other things, from the known to the un- 
known, and this book is a handy compila- 
tion of previous governmental efforts made 
from the standpoint of national interest. 

The book is divided into four parts. 
The first part deals with the commercial 
policy of nations during and after the last 
World War, the abnormal measures taken 
during the war, and the survival and even- 
tual adoption of some of these measures as 
a settled policy after the war. As back- 
ground material, the effect of the depres- 
sion and the breakdown of the gold stand- 
ard on international trade is sketched in. 

The second part discusses the control of 
international payments, and is a painstaking 
study of the introduction and the technique 
of exchange control as adopted by the dif- 
ferent countries, particularly from 1931 on, 
including clearing agreements and other 
payment arrangements, such as the German 
askimark system and similar compensation 
transactions. 

The third part takes up the control of 
the international movement of goods by the 


establishment of import duties, the direc- 
tion of tariff changes, the growth of pro- 
tectionism, import quotas, and other import 
monopolies and restrictions. It deals par- 
ticularly with the European control of agri- 
culture as a factor affecting commercial 
policy, and reviews various national efforts 
at export promotion and control by means 
of export subsidies, duties, and embargoes. 

The fourth part is entitled “International 
Commercial Bargaining,” by which is meant 
the bargaining of governments for national 
advantages through agreements—bilateral, 
regional, and multilateral—with or without 
the most-favored-nation clause. One chap- 
ter is devoted to the policies of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, and 
Germany in regard to international com- 
mercial ‘agreements. 

While no particular thesis is developed 
in the book, to the thoughtful reader it 
brings out rather clearly certain trends, 
such as the dwindling freedom of the indi- 
vidual and the gathering momentum of the 
collectivistic action of the state as the 
dominant factor in international trade. 
There is apparent almost a monotony in 
the similarity of the efforts of each nation 
to adapt its foreign trade position to the 
growing governmental control of the eco- 
nomic forces within the nation, and there 
is a dawning sense of the necessity for 
world economic planning as an aftermath 
of the current world war. 

ALEXANDER V. DYE 

Washington, D. C. 


BECKETT, Grace. The Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Program. Pp. xv, 142. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1941. $2.00. 


Although further trade agreements will 
probably be signed, the trade agreements 
program as a world economic policy has for 
all practical purposes passed out of the pic- 
ture. Reliance on private enterprise is be- 
ing rapidly supplanted by the intervention- 
ism of economic and military warfare, the 
culmination of the breakdown of interna- 
tional relations in the thirties. However, a 
review of the trade agreements program to 
determine the role which it actually occu- 
pied in the disintegration of world trade 
relations, and the lessons to be learned, is 
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a useful undertaking. Dr. Beckett in The 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program dis- 
cusses the background and the nature of 
the program. There are chapters on the 
adoption of the program, its administration, 
the general provisions in the trade agree- 
ments, concessions obtained for American 
exports, and concessions granted on Ameri- 
can imports. The final chapter statistically 
analyzes the effects of the program on the 
foreign trade of the United States. A sta- 
tistical appendix and a critical bibliography 
of suggested readings are also included. 

Dr. Beckett’s best chapter is that dealing 
with the effects of the trade agreements 
program on American trade. The diffi- 
culties of isolating the various factors af- 
fecting trade movements are clearly indi- 
cated, Detailed examination is made of 
trade statistics relating to shifts in the pro- 
portion of world trade accounted for by the 
United States, trade developments with 
agreement and nonagreement countries, and 
trade in commodities subject to concessions 
-in trade agreements and those not so af- 
fected. The author’s conclusion is not 
clear, for while the “positive amount of lib- 
eralization has not been great,” and the 
program “did not initiate any startling in- 
crease in trade,” it “affected substantially 
the foreign trade of the United States.” 

In certain passages of the study, many 
economists, including the reviewer, will 
question the theoretical structure which 
the author uses at times to evaluate the 
program. For example, on page 31 it is 
apparently argued that tariff reduction 
should be confined to commodities the 
importation of which does not offer “serious 
competition” to domestic producers. ‘The 
author also overemphasizes the deflationary 
dangers of unilateral tariff reduction to the 
United States. Both these arguments sup- 
port the maintenance, and perhaps even an 
increase, of economic protectionism as a 
peacetime policy. 

Henry J. TASCA 

Washington, D. C. 


FEUERLEIN, WILLY, and ELIZABETH HAN- 
NAN. Dollars in Latin America. Pp. x, 
102. New York: Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, 1941. $1.50. 


This is a book which deals chiefly with 
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economic aspects of the Latin American 
courfries. It traces the history of defaults 
of foreign debt from the collapse of inter- 
naticnal trade in 1929 and 1930 to the 
present time. International payment prob- 
lems. of the various countries which began 
with the reduction in their exports in 1930 
were. aggravated by the outbreak of the war 
in ccuntries of Europe. Continental coun- 
tries had taken, on an average, over 30 per 
cent of the primary products of the coun- 
tries of Latin America. 

TEe authors give a faithful and accurate 
portrayal of the development of exchange 
control which most of the Latin American 
counzries have instituted, discuss the social 
changes and their significance which those 
counzries are experiencing, and discuss the 
histery of investments in Latin America. 
They arrive at the conclusion that the 
Unitəd States should not keep its capital 
and zkills above the Rio Grande, but should 
help in the economic development of the 
councries to the south of us. Otherwise, as 
they point out, the defense of the Americas 
cannot be secured. The authors point out 
that we must continue our help to the Latin 
Amecican states so that they may become 
less dependent upon European markets; 
but, in addition, a positive policy is needed 
whic2z aims at raising the productive ca- 
pacity of our southern neighbors and estab- 
lishing co-operation between the nations of 
this aemisphere. W. T. Moran 

Nztional City Bank of New York 


Witeus, A. Curtis. The Development of 
Hespanic America, Pp. xviii, 941. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1941. 
$475. 

Tke present wave of Latin American 
popwarity has produced a great number 
of magazine serials, travelogues, books, and 
moving pictures, which pretend to interpret 
the Latin American scene to the American 
peop.e. Some of them succeed in doing so 
only to a-limited extent, because their 
authors’ acquaintance with this region is 
rather recent and not too intimate. The 
harvest in scholarly works, on -the other 
hand, has not yet kept pace with the in- 
creasing Interest. 

Dr. Wilgus, professor of Hispanic Ameri- 
can aistory at George Washington Univer- 
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sity and for many years an. outstanding 
teacher, scholar, and writer in this field, 
has rendered a distinct service to all seri- 
ously interested in a thorough understand- 
ing of the manifold elements which have 
shaped the civilization and evolution of the 
twenty American nations south of the 
United States. His book, the fruit of more 
than ten years’ work and primarily written 
as a textbook, will also be an indispensable 
source of information to the general reader. 
It describes in six main parts Hispanic 
America’s geographical, ethnological, and 
European background; its discovery, ex- 
ploration, and conquest by Spaniards and 
Portuguese; its colonial period, revolutions 
for independence, and the development of 
the twenty modern states in separate chap- 
ters; the international relations in the mod- 
ern period, such as inter-Hispanic American 
relations, Monroeism, imperialism, Pan- 
Americanism, and the relations between 
Hispanic America and Europe. Special 
attention is given to foreign influences in 
Latin America today and to the recent 
progress in inter-American co-operation, as 
a result of the war situation, up to the end 
of 1940. About three-fifths of the entire 
book is devoted to the internal and inter- 
national history of the independence period. 

Wilgus’ book has several particularly use- 
ful and unique features: Unlike most other 
histories of Latin America, it gives con- 
siderable attention to economic, social, and 
cultural developments. There are several 
chapters dealing with the colonial admin- 
istrative systems and treating “the Hispanic 
American State of Mind,” which cover a 
huge variety of facts in a masterly, concise, 
and clear manner. One hundred and 
twenty-four special maps and charts make 
the book unusually attractive for class use 
as well as for the private reader. It con- 
tains a nine-page glossary of Spanish and 
Portuguese terms and an appendix of 
twenty-six pages giving outlines of all His- 
panic American constitutions, in addition 
to footnotes in the text giving summaries 
of the various constitutions of each coun- 
try. Since the author had distinguished 
himself particularly in the bibliographical 
field, previous to the publication of this 
work, it is not surprising that his book is 
a veritable treasure of bibliographical mate- 


rial. Articles and monographs in English 
are listed in footnotes, while more general 
readings in English, in unusually large num- 
ber, are given at the end of chapters or 
certain sections. In addition, the book of- 
fers as Appendix C a fifty-five-page “biblio- 
graphical essay on leading works in various 
languages dealing with Hispanic America 
printed since the year 1800,” covering gen- 
eral works in all major fields as well as pub- 
lications on individual countries. A gen- 
eral index of twenty-eight pages, covering 
the text of the book’s main body only, com- 
pletes the work. 

This book is the most up-to-date work 
and one’ of the most comprehensive works 
on Latin America in any language. It will 
become indispensable for the study of the 
Indo-Hispanic part of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, whose already great importance is 
increasing every day. 

RicHARD F. BEHRENDT 

Central Y. M. C. A. College 


PREWETT, VIRGINIA. Reportage on Mexico. 
Pp. 322. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1941. $3.00. 


This book is written in a popular, jour- 
nalistic style for laymen, but the recent 
events treated in it will be of interest to 
the scholar also. 

The sketch of Mexican history from 1519 
to 1910 is rather brief and superficial. The 
reviewer does not agree with the statement: 
“For three hundred years, Mexico’s gov-. 
ernment was part and parcel of one: of 
the rottenest political systems the modern 
world has known, that of the Spanish Em- 
pire, and the tradition is deeply set.” The 
Spanish Government hdd its faults, but 
there were bright spots in it, for example, 
under the vigorous administration of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, Charles I, Philip II, and 
the reforming zeal of the early Bourbons. 
During Spanish rule one of the most re- 
markable colonial systems of the world was 
worked out, which covered a territory 
larger than the Roman Empire at its 
greatest extent; this vast region was held 
for three hundred years by a country that 
was not overpopulated. It is true that the 
job was too big for Spain; nevertheless, the 
nation was no more corrupt than other 
countries in that period of history. Mer- 
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cantilism, except the monopolistic side, was 
not so rigidly enforced as by France, and 
Spain tried to convert and civilize the na- 
tives rather than let them get along the 
best they could against a higher and ruth- 
less civilization, as did England and the 
Netherlands. The chief cause of Mexico’s 
troubles today is lack of experience in 
self-government. 

The author is at her best when she deals 
with the more recent period. The men of 
` the Revolution from 1910 to the present 
time are well characterized. She calls 
Calles, who was one of the few educated 
military leaders, Mexico’s first modern man 
and first modern politician. The rise of 
economic nationalism, the recent labor 
movements, the working of Mexican poli- 
tics, the petroleum controversy, and the 
means of controlling elections are well dis- 
cussed. 

Cardenas refused to be a puppet of 
Calles, took the Revolution to the country 
districts, and his political maneuvering was 
remarkable. He was not so successful, 
however, in his attempts to let laborers 
operate the factories, the railroads, and the 
oil industry, and the peasants control the 
land. Consequently he had to retreat from 
his leftist tendencies and select a more con- 
servative successor—Avila Camacho. 

The German and Japanese penetration 
into Mexico and attempt to control trade, 
and the Communist activities, which led to 
the murder of Trotsky, are interesting parts 
of the book. There are no footnotes and 
no bibliography. 

LILLIAN ESTELLE FISHER 

Oklahoma College for Women 


UNIVERSIDAD DE BARCELONA. Problemas 
técnicos de importancia económica en la 
nueva organizacién de Espana. Pp. 602. 
Barcelona, 1940, 

This volume contains sixteen lectures and 
two speeches delivered in a course on tech- 
nical problems of economic importance for 
the new organization of Spain, in the Uni- 
versity of Barcelona, from April to June, 
1940. The speakers were representative 
industrialists, scientists, and government 
officials. Thirteen of the lectures dealt 
with the present state of the principal 
manufacturing industries in Spain and the 
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requirements for their promotion. Most of 
the lectures give considerable attention to 
a discussion of the general issues involved, 
an examination of the natural resources 
available in Spanish territories, and the 
possibilities of stepping up production. 
One paper gives a detailed description of 
the industrial possibilities of Spanish Mo- 
rocco, another discusses the position of 
technical instruction in connection with the 
universities, and a third deals with “the 
aims of the new economic order.” 

For readers not primarily concerned with 
certain specific technical subjects, the main 
interest of the book lies in the information 
it contains on the economic effects of the 
“civil”? war in Spain and the present eco- 
nomic conditions of the country. The 
country now has 0.40 automobiles per 100 
inhabitants (p. 100), compared to 22.35 
in the United States and 2.43 in Argentina. 
The destructions in the wine industry, one 
of Spain’s principal industries, were par- 
ticularly large (pp. 160 ff.). From 1936 
to 1940, less cotton was imported than in 
one normal year before the fascist revolu- 
tion (p. 419). 

Spain, although rich in iron and other 
ores, is backward in metallurgy. Several 
speakers denounce the scarcity of trained 
specialists and the lack of interest in tech- 
nical problems (pp. 365, 490), which is so 
characteristic of many peoples of Hispanic 
civilization, and which, as one of the Span- 
ish heritages, has contributed to the eco- 
nomic backwardness of many Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

It goes without saying that all speakers 
had to conform to the policies of the pres- 
ent regime. Economic nationalism, self- 
sufficiency, and government control of pro- 
duction are stressed throughout. “The 
entire wealth of the country is converted 
into a foremost instrument of the State 
for the attainment of its own historical 
ends” (p. 492). The argument advanced 
for the necessity of a rapid increase in 
rubber consumption is not the raising of 
the living standard, but the necessity of 
“complying with the designs of Imperial 
Spain, so that our country may carry out 
decorously the role which is due to it in 
the world” (p. 106). “The old liberal 
aphorism that science knows no fatherland 
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or frontiers” is scornfully rejected. “In 
Spain ... all branches of knowledge have 
a political and national content and, pri- 
marily, a functional meaning of serving the 
supreme interest of the Fatherland” (p. 
478). “The old polemic between protec- 
tionists and freetraders has lost all meaning 
for the Spaniards of 1940” (p. 491). “Free 
trade” is identified with “party system and 
universal suffrage which have wrecked our 
Fatherland” for the last century (p. 502). 
On the other hand, the protectionist de- 
mands of the Catalonian industrialists, at 
the expense of the consumers, are glorified 
as inspired by “patriotic instinct” (p. 502). 

Inevitably, the discrepancy between these 
lofty principles and the less splendid reality 
of fascist Spain today plays havoc with 
the arguments of its spokesmen. Thus, 
“total external liberty of Spain before the 
world” (p. 494) is proclaimed, yet “the 
limits of Spanish autarky” are stressed (p. 
485). “The primacy of politics is an axiom 
for the new doctrine, and the economy be- 
comes a subordinate instrument of politics” 
(p. 502); yet, the importance of “private 
initiative” is admitted (p. 489). 

References to “the red canaille” are lib- 
erally used, and its strength is admitted in 
the explanation why the Spanish “syndi- 
calist” system of today differs from the 
Italian “corporative” system. In Spain the 
employees have no representation whatso- 
ever, because “the character of the war for 
liberation in which the immense majority 
of the proletarian organizations took up 
arms against the National army, would 
have proscribed as absolutely inopportune, 
and contrary to all national sense, the resur- 
rection of those organisms, even if they 
would have truly Spanish marks and aims 
at present” (p. 496). Lack of enthusiasm 
for the present regime does not seem to 
be limited to the “proletariat,” however. 
“There still remain large parts of our 
bureaucracy . . . far from the spirit of the 
Movement; in them the heritage of the 
old dilatory and obstructive regime survives 
notoriously” (p. 499). 

RICHARD F. BEHRENDT 
Central Y. M. C. A. College 


ELLIS, Howarp S. Exchange Control in 
Central Europe. Pp. xviii, 413. Cam- 


bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 

1941. $4.00. 

Professor Ellis has written the most 
informative historical and descriptive 
treatment of central European exchange 
controls yet published. It covers the expe- 
riences of Austria, Hungary, and Germany. 
The origin of exchange control in these 
countries is admirably described. An ade- 
quate account is given of the development 
of the technique of control. Emphasis is 
properly focused on the transformation of 
German exchange control from the reluc- 
tant expedient of an embarrassed debtor to 
a willingly embraced instrument of high 
policy. This part of the study is charac- 
terized by sound and painstaking scholar- 
ship. 

However, Professor Ellis has not limited 
himself to a historical and descriptive treat- 
ment. He has also attempted to assess the 
value of exchange control to those econo- 
mies which have employed it in the past, 
and thereby to afford insight into its uses 
for the future. In this further attempt he 
is less successful than in the historical and 
descriptive part of his work. 

The analytical part of the study suffers 
from not always asking the correct ques- 
tions. For instance, in the discussion of 
capital flight we fnd, at key points in the 
argument, phrases such as “economically 
purposeless capital flight” (p. 282) and 
“movements of flight capital, having no 
particular economic justification” (p. 303). 
However, capital fights worth discussing 
are neither purposeless nor unjustified, 
from the individual point of view. The 
individuals who send their capital abroad 
wish to avoid taxation, or to speculate on 
exchange depreciation, or to put pressure 
on a political administration of which they 
disapprove, or to accomplish some other 
purpose. These are straightforward cases 
of conflict between the desires of indi- 
viduals and public policy. 

A similar lack of clarity in the statement 
of the true question appears in the assess- 
ment of the achievements of German ex- 
change control. At times Professor Ellis 
seems almost to be asking: “If the Ger- 
mans had wished to pay their debts, if they 
had planned for peace, if they had aimed 
to organize their economy in accordance 
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with consumers’ and investors’ choices, and 
if they had not desired to exploit weaker 
nations, would they have maintained ex- 
change controls?” The answer to this 
question is an easy “no.” But that is not 
the true question. The Germans did not 
wish to pay their debts; they were pre- 
paring for war; they believed (and not 
without justification) that rationing should 
play a large part in an efficient war 
economy; they had no reluctance to exploit 
their international bargaining strength. 
Given these objectives, German exchange 
control was a success. 

That success cannot be impugned by 
showing, as Professor Ellis does, that at 
the peak of recovery Greater Germany 
had an unfavorable balance of trade in 
spite of the fact that “Germany may be 
said to be a typical export surplus 
economy” (p. 274). The phrase “a typi- 
cal export surplus economy” has no eco- 
nomic meaning. But what has meaning is 
the fact that the Nazis did not want an 
excess of exports. They wanted to export 
as little as necessary to pay for their im- 
ports and to avert reprisals for their de- 
faults. 

Throughout this volume, there is a sug- 
gested identification of excharige control 
with totalitarian political institutions. That 
identification must be rejected. Exchange 
control is no more exclusively the instru- 
ment of a totalitarian state than a tank is 
exclusively the instrument of a totalitarian 
army. A democratic government must not 
allow conventional liberal dogmatic opposi- 
tion to exchange control to preclude it from 
using such control, when necessary, to ac- 
complish its domestic and international 
purposes. 

Oscar GAss 

Washington, D. C. 


Estey, James ARTHUR. Business Cycles. 
Pp. xviii, 544. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1941. School Ed. $3.75; Trade Ed. 
$5.00. 


This is a good book. It is very clearly 
written and well organized. There is much 
in it that is unsatisfactory from a critical 
scientific point of view, but a complete 
integration of the latest ideas with a usable 
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textbook is perhaps too much to be ex- 
pected. 

The book is divided into three parts: 
Description, Theories of the Trade Cycle, 
and Stabilization. The first part, which 
occupies Jess than a third of the book, not 
only describes the course of economic ac- 
tivity in terms of Kitchins Juglars and 
Kondratieffs, 4 la Schumpeter, but sketchily 
outlines the statistical problems involved 
in disentangling these from one another 
and from seasonal and other elements. 
The fundamental methodological difficulties 
that beset these procedures are indicated, 
but a somewhat greater stress on them 
would have been in order. 

In giving the various theories of the 
trade cycle, an exasperating eclecticism is 
perhaps unavoidable. There is a good short 
account of Mr. Keynes’s advances, but in- 
sufficient indication that these lessons were 
fully absorbed by the author in writing the 
last part of the book. The acceleration 
principle theory as developed by Harrod 
and Hansen is perhaps worth more atten- 
tion than it gets, and it is certainly a pity 
that Kalecki’s theory is not even men- 
tioned. The wunderconsumptionists are 
dealt with very neatly, and sympathetically 
disposed of. Hayek’s theory is given more 
attention than most people would now 
think it deserves, and it is not done too 
well, unnecessarily weak arguments being 
adduced both in its favor and against it. 
The discussion of saving and investment is 
unsatisfactory. Most of the time the terms 
are used in accordance with the Keynesian 
definitions, yet these are finally rejected 
and no clear alternative is given. In this 
the author seems to follow Haberler’s halt- 
ing following of Robertson. Thus “Rob- 
ertson points out that Keynes’ identity or 
equality of saving and investment is only 
true on the assumption that the income 
received in any period of time is equal to 
the income expended in the same period” 
(p. 326). This can be corrected by reading 
“income available to be expended’ for 
“income expended,” but it Is more than a 
typist’s error. The whole section gives the 
student the false impression that Keynes’s 
definitions are unable to deal with time lags. 
As a correction the students should be as- 
signed Professor Lange’s note on “Saving 
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in Process Analysis” in the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics, August 1939. 

Part ITI, on Stabilization, is the weak- 
est from the theoretical point of view, for 
here a greater effort should be made to 
avoid eclecticism. The author has shown 
in abundance that the fundamental thing 
in stabilization is to maintain spending, 
whether private or public, but he con- 
tinually oscillates between following this 
principle to its logical conclusion and con- 
forming to traditional formulae for “sound 
finance.” Particularly depressing is the 
final page, where the author practically runs 
away from his conclusions with the excuse 
that the stabilization of economic activity 
may interfere with progress and therefore 
“may be particularly risky at this time” 
—as if anything could be more risky at this 
time than to permit another depression to 
come about. Throughout this part of the 
book there is a continual reversion to out- 
moded theories and even ancient supersti- 
tions. It seems to be an axiom that depres- 
sion is the inevitable punishment for any 
period of currency expansion or even any 
prosperity. Another reversion to the ob- 
solete is found in the chapter on wage 
policy, which is written partly in terms of 
equilibrium real wage rates and their rela- 
tion to marginal productivity under condi- 
tion of full employment, when the problem 
is what to do about actual money wages 
_when there is unemployment. The chapter 
on price policy is written in a similar vein, 
but is saved from futility because there 
happen to be reasons, quite separate from 
the problem of stabilizing economic ac- 
tivity, for supposing that price flexibility 
is in the social interest. 

However, in spite of these blemishes, it 
is a very good textbook on business cycles, 
and even the blemishes may serve the pur- 
pose of helping to keep the teacher on the 
alert. 

Incidentally, the article by Marjolin on 
Simiand’s theory: of economic progress (re- 
ferred to on page 525) is to be found not 
in the Review of Economic Statistics but 
in the Review of Economic Studies for 
June 1938. 

ABBA P. LERNER 

University of Kansas City, 

Kansas City, Missouri 
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WERNETTE, JOHN Puiu. The Control of 
Business Cycles. Pp. x, 197. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1940. 
$1.75. 


This is an excellent book, which in simple 
language and with vivid and effective meta- 
phors makes available to everybody some 
of the most important results of recent 
progress in the theory of employment and 
money. It is based on the work of Mr. J. 
M. Keynes, and is more accurately de- 
scribed in the subtitle as “A Study of 
Methods for Achieving and Maintaining 
Prosperity,” inasmuch as the exercise of 
the controls discussed would have the effect 
of abolishing rather than controlling the 
business cycle itself. (Indeed, it is strictly 
self-contradictory to speak. of controlling 
what is essentially the way the economy 
behaves in the absence of control.) The 
present title, however, probably looks sim- 
pler and reflects either the modesty of the 
author or his fear of frightening the public 
by too bald a statement of what the new 
theory means. 

The book contains no doctrine that will 
be new to those who have followed the 
academic discussion of recent years, but 
even such specialists will do well to read 
the book to see how simply and clearly 
some matters can now be put that formerly 
were very difficult to express. All who are 
not familiar with the Keynesian approach 
will find this book helpful in many ways, 
and even complete strangers to economics, 
although they will find some chapters fairly 
hard going, should be able to grasp the 
essence of both the problems and the con- 
trols discussed. 

The fundamental principle is that the 
level of prosperity depends on the rate at 
which the spending of money creates de- 
mand for goods and incentives for employ- 
ment. The controls discussed are the vari- 
ous ways of influencing the total rate of 
spending, both by private individuals and 
by the government. Among these are the 
100 per cent reserve scheme, stamped 
money, the redistribution of wealth, anti- 
monopoly measures, the compensated dol- 
lar, a commodity standard, central bank 
control, government budgetary maneuver- 
ing, and variable taxes on profits. Several 
of these instruments are adequate to the 
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task of adjusting total spending, yet the 
author’s “closing thought is the need for 
further study of the problem.” To the 
reviewer, this seems too modest. Further 
study is, of course, always a good thing, 
but it is too often a device for sabotaging 
action. The importance of achieving and 
maintaining prosperity would suggest that 
the level of spending be adjusted by some 
of these measures even before there is com- 
plete agreement as to which of several ways 
is the best. We have here an embarras de 
richesses, and it would be wise for Buri- 
dan’s ass to toss a coin rather than starve 
to death while debating the relative merits 
of his several bales of hay. 

Confusions such as that on page 74 be- 
tween the rate of investment and the quan- 
tity of capital are rare (and this one can 
be traced to Mr. Keynes’s calling his in- 
vestment function the marginal efficiency of 
capital). Especially agreeable is the way in 
which attention is concentrated directly on 
spending, and the quagmires of the velocity 
of circulation and the quantity equation are 
neatly short-circuited. Also very pleasing 
are such phrases as the “sin and repent” 
theory of trade depression to indicate the 
nonrational attitude of “sadistic deflation- 
ists.” Many interesting points tempt the 
reviewer to exceed his space, but he must 
content himself with strongly recommend- 
ing the book to students of economics at all 
levels. 

ABBA P. LERNER 

University of Kansas City 


WALLACE, SCHUYLER C. Federal Depart- 
mentalization, Pp. xii, 251. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. $2.75. 


This volume is an examination of sec- 
ondary materials—in particular the pro- 
posals and theories of Gulick and Urwick’s 
Papers on the Science of Administration 
(chiefly Gulick’s “Notes on the Theory of 
Organization”), the Report with Studies 
of the President’s Committee on Admin- 
istrative Management, and Federal Regu- 
latory Action and Control by Blachly and 
Oatman. Professor Wallace concerns him- 
self with “The Great Leviathan and the 
Science of Administration,” co-ordination 
and decentralization, quantitative consid- 
erations in departmentalization, co-ordina- 
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tion versus operating autonomy, considera- 
tions in constructing a department, the 
independent regulatory agencies, and inter- 
departmental integration. The method is 
to review the arguments pro and con chiefly 
from the three sources indicated, to impute 
major assumptions to proponents of theo- 
ries, and to give incidental illustrations 
from actual administrative situations. 

It was evidently Professor Wallace’s in- 
tention to offer a major theoretical treat- 
ment if not a profound one, but the book 
falls far short of such achievement. It 
suffers from Professor Wallace’s having no 
well-defined theoretical system of his own; 
from an indifferent acquaintance (as far as 
the book reveals) with direct analysis of 
administrative structure and process; and 
from an uninspired, pedestrian style and 
treatment. It has the earmarks of arm- 
chair philosophizing based on far too nar- 
row a range of materials, both secondary 
and primary. The volume may serve as a 
useful but none too interesting résumé of 
the chief arguments appearing in the three 
sources mentioned, with occasional sug- 
gestive comments or questions from the 
author. 

The development of a theory of public 
administration is certainly a major present 
need—both for the practitioner and for 
the student. It is not likely that such a 
theory will grow out of a philosophical 
eclecticism or by concerning itself with the 
arid controversy over whether or not ad- 
ministration can be a science. The problem 
needs a fresh and independent attack—one 
which selects, after rigid analysis, the nec- 
essary basic assumptions, makes them ex- 


_ plicit, discovers and develops the necessary 


supporting structure, and integrates the 
theoretical system with the facts of govern- 
ment organization and practice. 
Administration is concerned always with 
a means-end process. Administration is the 
process by which the means are brought to 
eventuate in an approximation of the ends. 
A theory of administration needs to deal 
significantly with the relation of means to 
ends: the effect of ends adopted upon the 
selection of means, the effect of the selected 
means upon the adopted ends. The addi- 
tion of the word “public” to administration 
emphasizes the importance of analyzing the 
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character of the ends and relating available 
means to their fulfillment. Thus a theory 
of public administration suitable to a demo- 
cratic political process is entirely different 
from a theory of efficient business manage- 
ment in pursuit of profits, or a theory of 
totalitarian administration in pursuit of 
world conquest. 

It is regrettable that Professor Wallace 
did not make more of a contribution to 
such a significant subject. 

HARVEY PINNEY 

New York University 


SCHMECKEBIER, LAURENCE F. Congres- 
sional Apportionment. Pp. x, 233. 
Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
1941. $3.00. 


On March 8, 1940, in the absence of 
Congressional action, the President’s rec- 
ommendations with regard to apportion- 
ment became effective. This was the sec- 
ond “automatic” apportionment under the 
Act of 1929. For over a century, the re- 
turns from each decennial census gave rise 
to a political squabble over apportionment. 
The size of the House grew by degrees 
from 65 in 1789 to 435 in 1910, at which 
figure it has since remained. Following the 
1920 Census, a stalemate on apportionment 
developed, as a result of which no legis- 
lation was passed—the only such instance 
in our history. Until a fixed size was set, 
the problem of apportionment was rela- 
tively simple. The general policy was to 
increase the number of members as might 
be necessary in order to accommodate 
newly admitted states and meet the re- 
quirements of states which showed an 
increase in population, without reducing the 
number of representatives assigned to 
states whose population had remained sta- 
tionary or which had failed to increase in 
the same ratio as the rest of the country. 

With a fixed membership, more refined 
methods of apportionment became impera- 
tive. Of five such methods now recognized 
as mathematically accurate, two—major 
fractions and equal proportions—are rec- 
ognized by law. The other three—har- 
monic mean, smallest divisors, and greatest 
divisors—are not so recognized. This vol- 
ume is devoted mainly to the careful ex- 
position and analysis of these methods, 
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although some others formerly used and 
many proposed at various times are briefly 
discussed. Each of the five gives results 
approximately although not exactly the 
same. Each is based on a mathematical 
formula, resulting in a priority list. Each 
of the plans would, if applied, meet more 
exactly than any other some characteristic 
of an ideal apportionment plan. It thus 
becomes essential to decide what objective 
is to be sought in such a plan—a plan 
which must at the same time be constitu- 
tionally acceptable, represent sound public 
policy, and be mathematically accurate. 
The method of equal proportions, which 
has been adopted, seems to meet all these 
tests in a satisfactory manner. “Both the 
weight of authority and the equity of ap- 
portionment indicate that” this method “‘is 
more desirable than any other method that 
has been devised” (p. 72). 

The history of apportionment is outlined, 
decade by decade, in a separate chapter. 
Other problems considered include the 
counting of aliens, the relation of voting to 
apportionment, and apportionment within 
the states. The counting of aliens raises 
both constitutional questions and questions 
of policy. No exception is taken to current 
practice, but it Is contended that the exclu- 
sion in some states of groups permitted to 
vote in others causes inequalities in repre- 
sentation. As a corrective measure, it is 
proposed that number of voters—not popu- 
lation—be used as a basis of apportion- 
ment, To accomplish this a constitutional 
amendment would be required, and such an 
amendment would represent merely another 
attempt to achieve the objective of Amend- 
ment XIV, Section 2. It would probably 
fail of adoption for the same reasons that 
have prevented the enforcement of the 
provisions already in the Constitution. 

Nearly all chapters are heavily weighted 
with mathematical demonstrations and sta- 
tistical data, and the volume is concluded 
with a thirty-eight-page appendix composed 
chiefly of priority lists for each of the five 
methods. Frequent reference is made to 
the Huntington report of 1940, and to 
earlier official documents and published 
materials. Apportionment literature always 
flourishes in census years, but serious stu- 
dents of American government will long be 
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indebted to Dr. Schmeckebier for having 
brought together, so completely and so 
competently, between the covers of one 
volume, the essential information regarding 
a problem so difficult, yet so important in 
the functioning of representative govern- 
ment. 
W. BROOKE GRAVES 
Temple University 


SHATTUCK, Leroy A., JR. Municipal In- 
debtedness. Pp. 145. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. $1.25. 


This study endeavors to appraise the 
most popular method of controlling munici- 
pal debt, the restriction of debt to a per- 
centage of assessed valuation of taxable 
property. It begins with a history of the 
efforts to limit the creation of municipal 
indebtedness. The conclusion is reached 
that for the most part such efforts have not 
achieved their purpose. Iowa and New 
York were pioneers in the use of the debt- 
to-property ratio, New York having passed 
legislation for the purpose in 1853, and 
having adopted in 1884 a 10 per cent limi- 
tation for certain classes of municipalities. 

Mr. Shattuck presents an interesting 
chapter on the nature of municipal indebt- 
edness. He has investigated the overlying 
debts incurred by various jurisdictions in 
the state of New Jersey. He has chapters 
on the influence of debt limits on assess- 
ments and on the intricacies of debt-limit 
computation. He discusses trends in debt 
control such as varying the debt limit in- 
versely with assessed valuation; basing the 
debt limit on a moving average of property 
assessment; and relating debt limit to av- 
erage revenue receipts. He concludes that 
a uniform scheme of limitation is inade- 
quate. He pays considerable attention to 
the Indiana Plan and to the New Jersey 
Municipal Finance Commission. His. rec- 
ommendation is for some sort of admin- 
istrative control which would combine a 
formula with knowledge of other factors. 
A standard debt-to-property ratio might be 
established which would not be applied 
mechanically but by a commission fully 
cognizant of the wide variations in debt 
burden possible for a debt of any given 
size, the importance of overlying indebted- 
ness, the problem of changing assessments, 
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and the relationship between the size of a 
local unit and the necessity for long-term 
borrowing. 
H. R. ENstow 
Albany, N. Y. 


Municipal Year Book, 1941, The. (Clar- 
ence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, 
Eds.) Pp. x, 662. Chicago: The Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 
1941. $5.00. 


This volume appropriately bears the sub- 
title “the authoritative résumé of activities 
and statistical data of American cities.” 
That is just what it is. It is a carefully 
prepared volume which shows, each year, 
an improvement over the preceding ones, 
of which there have been seven. There are 
several new features designed to make the 
present volume more useful than its prede- 
cessors. The first of these is population 
data based on the 1940 Federal census. 
This means that up-to-date population fig- 
ures and groupings of cities can be pre- 
sented, and that comparative data are much 
more accurate than figures based on the 
1930 census and supplementary estimates. 
It also means that 234 cities have been 
added to the data for cities over 5,000 
population. The first article in Part I 
analyzes briefly the census of urban places 
and also presents the final 1940 population 
figures for all municipalities over 5,000 
population, arranged by states. 

Other new material includes data for all 
municipal airports in cities over 25,000 and 
for terminal airports in smaller cities; 
financial statistics for cities over 100,000; 
sewer rental data from 170 cities; informa- 
tion on municipally owned electric plants 
in cities over 5,000; and statistics on mu- 
nicipal health departments. In addition to 
these new sections, several other sections 
have been expanded to include new infor- 
mation. Data on retirement systems and 
municipal credit unions have been added 
to the personnel statistics; the model ordi- 
nance section has been enlarged; and addy 
tional data have been included in the sec- 
tions on annual reports, police, fire, housing, 
traffic safety, and parking meters. 

Not the least interesting and helpful por- 
tions of the book are the sections dealing 
topically with such subjects as personnel, 
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finance and activities, all prepared to show 
the developments of the preceding year. 
Altogether, this is one of the best ar- 
ranged and most carefully edited yearbooks 
now published. 
CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Forp, Ropert S., and E. FENTON SHEPARD. 
The Michigan Retail Sales and Use 
Taxes. Pp. viii, 154. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1941. 75 
cents, 


This is an extensive revision and expan- 
sion of Professor Ford’s 1936 study of the 
Michigan sales tax, published three years 
after the adoption of the tax. In addition 
to being a carefully prepared piece of re- 
search, it is well written and contains an 
excellent bibliography. The book is 
broader than its title suggests, as detailed 
comparisons are made with practices in 
several other sales-tax states, and the court 
decisions affecting these taxes are examined 
at length. Special emphasis has been 
placed upon legal and administrative prob- 
lems of retail sales and use taxes in Michi- 
gan, although consideration is also devoted 
to various proposals for changes in the 
taxes. 

The Michigan use -tax, which was im- 
posed in 1937 upon the use, storage, or 
consumption of goods purchased in inter- 
state commerce, was adopted in order to 
overcome the constitutional prohibition 
against the taxation of sales in interstate 
commerce, and to place upon commodities 
shipped into Michigan a tax burden equal 
to that borne by goods sold within the 
state. The Michigan Supreme Court sus- 
tained the use tax of this state in May 
1941, following the notable decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court previously 
upholding the constitutionality of use taxes 
of other states. The use tax has been diffi- 
cult to administer in Michigan, and directly 
yields relatively little revenue. It is a 
necessary adjunct to the sales tax, how- 
ever, and contributes to the productivity 
of the latter. 

The authors also find that, contrary to 
popular belief, the Michigan retail sales 
tax is not easy to administer. Much of 
the difficulty inheres in the nature of sales 


taxation and the complex rules and regula- 
tions which must be formulated in order 
to define taxable retail sales. Effective en- 
forcement requires a large office force to 
check taxpayers’ returns, and a large num- 
ber of field representatives and auditors 
for periodic auditing of taxpayers’ records. 
Administrative difficulties are further com- 
plicated by the presence of numerous 
statutory exemptions, such as sales of 
goods used in industrial processing and 
agricultural production, and of goods en- 
tering into interstate commerce. 

The Michigan sales tax was enacted in 
1933 during the fiscal crisis resulting from 
the depression and from the adoption of 
the constitutional amendment limiting the 
over-all tax rate on property to 15 mills. 
The removal of the state levy on general 
property and the necessity for much greater 
state aid for education and relief forced 
the enactment of a 3 per cent sales tax 
which does not exempt foods. 

Ford concludes that there is need to 
spend more on administration, particularly 
to obtain more complete and effective 
auditing. Although the sales and use taxes 
produced about $60,000,000 last year, it is 
believed that millions of dollars in taxes 
due the state have not been collected. 

Since the publication of this book, the 
separate agency established to administer 
the sales tax when it was introduced has 
been abolished. In May 1941 the sales and 
use taxes were transferred to a newly 
created department of finance which will 
collect several other state taxes. 

DENZEL C. CLINE 

Michigan State College 


STEIN, EMANUEL. Government and the 
Investor. Pp. xvi, 223. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1941. $1.00. 

WARREN, RoBERT B. The Search for Fi- 
nancial Security. Pp. viii, 91. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1940. 
$1.25. 


Both of these books were written for 
students in the world of affairs as well as 
students in the universities. The Stein vol- 
ume is one in a series that is designed to 
present an adequate view of how our Na- 
tional Government functions. The second 
book consists of some lectures given by 
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Professor Warren at the 1940 Summer Ses- 
sion of Columbia University as part of a 
series summarizing recent economic contri- 
butions that are significant in the shaping 
of public policy, which in turn is significant 
to the course of economic thought. 

Mr. Stein describes in a clear and reada- 
ble style the efforts of the Government of 
the United States to control corporations 
for the protection of the investor. This 
involves primarily a discussion of the Se- 
curities Act of 1933, the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, the Public Utility 
_ Holding Company Act, and the Wagner-Lea 
Act. Various abuses connected with the 
operation of corporations, security markets, 
and investment institutions are described, 
and the attempts of the Government to 
curb them are set forth. In view of the 
fairness with which the author has pre- 
sented the “good” side of various institu- 
tions now regulated, it is somewhat un- 
fortunate that he did not devote some of 
his book to the virtues of the corporation. 
In these days when its abuses are so heavily 
stressed, it would be highly desirable to 
have some references to the accomplish- 
ments of the corporate form. The book is 
commendably fair in all other respects. It 
is a good survey of the recent efforts by 
the Government in behalf of the investor. 

The Warren book undertakes to explain 
in terms of the word “security” the recent 
changes in our money and banking system, 
and their repercussions. Social emphasis 
in this country has shifted recently from 
“opportunity” to “security,” though the 
-search for the latter has been continuous 
and probably will be unending. The modi- 
fications of our money and banking system 
that were made after 1907 in an effort to 
procure security were not adequate for the 
1920 trouble. In turn, the modifications of 
1920, while they provided defenses against 
the perils of 1907 and 1920, were incom- 
plete bulwarks in the 1929-33 collapse. 
The inference of history is clearly put by 
Professor Warren: “... the next time our 
money and banking system is imperiled, 
the danger will come in some form not 
illustrated in 1907, 1920, or 1929-33,” 
Most of the measures introduced at any 
one point of time to increase the security 
of the money and banking system, para- 
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doxical’y, consisted of removing certain 
measu-2s previously established for insuring 
the security of that same system. These 
observetions are not filled with despair. 
The essence of economic life is change and 
the acaptation to change. The possibility 
of mitimizing or avoiding threats to the 
securify of our money and banking system 
lies in a continuous testing of our concept 
and criteria of security and in a reappraisal 
of the means to procure chosen ends. The 
book # delightfully written and makes—or 
shoulc make—the reader stop and think. 
G. HEBERTON EVANS, JR. 
Johns Hopkins University 


SAUL “ER, Raymonp J. Industrial Bank- 
ing Companies and Their Credit Prac- 
tices, Pp. xxiv, 192. New York: Na- 
tione!| Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc., 1940. $2.00. 

Coprcck, JosepH D. Government Agen- 
cies 9f Consumer Instalment Credit. Pp. 
xxiv, 215. New York: National Bureau 
of Ezonomic Research, Inc., 1940. $2.50. 


These publications are the last two of 
five institutional studies of consumer in- 
stallment financing, The former describes 
the aczivities of the private thrift-lending 
type zf agency, while the latter concen- 
trates upon the work of the Federal Hous- 
ing A=ministration and the Electric Home 
and Ferm Authority. 

As individual volumes, the descriptive 
materials and the quantitative data not 
alone provide valuable reference sources, 
but, im addition, assemble basic information 
of a fugitive nature in an elusive field. It 
is to ze hoped that a summary, interpreta- 
tive, and evaluating volume will view the 
relationship of each segment of the field to 
the te:al consumer financing problem and 
to the conflicting concepts of thrift and 
debt =conomies. 

Among the most difficult responsibilities 
of the authors are the choices of definitions 
and the formulation of standards of evalua- 
tion. Neither has been successfully accom- 
plished. 

The functional approach to the industrial 
bank yields the two principal features of 
saving and lending upon an installment 
basis, but unless specifically excluded, these 
criter.a apply to the building and loan busi- 
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ness as well. In fact, the latter important 
consumer installment financing field ap- 
parently has been omitted from the re- 
search program of the National Bureau. 
Another omission is the credit union, which 
is closely related in activities to the indus- 
trial bank, and in sponsorship to certain 
Federal Government agencies. 

In the study of the F.H.A. and the 
E.HLF.A., only the original plan, which 
lapsed in 1937, has been considered. This 
limitation, and the short period of ex- 
istence of these agencies, hardly provide 
an adequate basis for evaluation, Conse- 
quently, the conclusions which Mr. Cop- 
pock felt impelled to make are not very 
significant; as, for instance, “it is true 
that many institutions relaxed their tight 
grip on credit, but it cannot be demon- 
strated that there would have been less 
investment if the government had never 
launched its program of loan insurance” 
(p. 4). Reference to the list of utilities 
co-operating with the E.H.F.A., found in 
Table B-16, pp. 206-9, is impressive as 
a reminder that this was a rural agency. 

Both volumes contain summary sections 
at the beginning of the presentation, a defi- 
nite asset for reader interest. In addition 
to historical sketches of the developments 
of the respective agencies and systems, 
operational procedures are described, the 
varying legal status is illustrated, and the 
conditions and results of operation, such 
as rates, collection experience, credit risks, 
competition, and profits, are estimated. 

i Jorn H. Cover 

Cleveland, Ohio 


SPIEGEL, Henry W. Land Tenure Policies 
at Home and Abroad. Pp. xii, 171. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1941. $3.00. 


The present tendency at home and 
abroad to restrict the rights of the land 
owners and tenants, and to place the con- 
trol of production and marketing of agri- 
cultural products under governmental agen- 
cies, has created a general interest in the 
problems of land tenure and tenancy. 
Many of our “planners” seem to feel that 
our land policies have failed, and that the 
evils can be corrected and the general wel- 
fare improved by governmental inter- 
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ference and control of land use and pro- 
duction. Many of the countries have been 
moving along this line, with Russia and 
Germany leading the procession. In many 
cases the strong support for these programs 
has come from those who are employed by 
the government, and such terms as “ero- 
sion,” “conservation,” and “overgrazing” 
have been used to show the need for Fed- 
eral control. The first programs were set 
up as relief agencies to enable farmers to 
secure a larger share of the national income, 
with subsidies playing an important part. 

The author’s treatment of the subject is 
of special interest at this time, not so much 
from the economic observations on tenure 
policies in the United States, as from those 
pertaining to England and more especially 
to Germany. The limited space given to 
the extension of Federal control in the 
West, and the sharecropper in the South, 
may indicate that the author is more fa- 
miliar with conditions in Germany than 
with those in the United States. He has 
chosen England and Germany because they 
exemplify land tenure policies under a 
totalitarian form of government. The 
question might be raised as to whether 
England’s land policies are typical of those 
of the democratic countries. 

The author considers conservation and 
tenure policies not only compatible but 
complementary, but doubts if the land 
tenure policies which have been propounded 
so far in the United States will ever result 
in that degree of conservation which the 
European peasant applies to his land. He 
favors a policy of bringing together un- 
employed people and resources in such- 
enterprises as the T.V.A. and the Grand 
Coulee irrigation project, which are cen- 
sored by some because, “when the Agri- 
cultural development has been provided for, 
there will be more subsidies to keep part 
of it out of cultivation.” 

The influence of land inheritance is fully 
discussed. The author considers that the 
terrible predictions of alarmist writers re- 
specting the consequence of the division of 
landed property are not well founded, and 
finds more inequalities when the property 
passes to one heir. This he illustrates by 
the inequality in England prior to the 
World War, when 9 per cent of all English- 
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men owned 63.7 per cent of all wealth. 
He thinks that laissez faire has been de- 
throned in England and that there is no 
possibility of restoration, and that the 
English land tenure policy offers a perfect 
example of the dynamics which are in- 
herent in governmental action, for once the 
path of intervention is chosen, each step 
necessitates the next, and a retreat becomes 
infeasible. 

The objectives of the agricultural policy 
of the Nazi regime as given by the author 
are “liberty of food” or autocracy, and the 
re-establishment of the peasantry as the 
backbone of the nation. All policies and 
programs serve some definite political good. 
Agricultural life in Germany is supervised 
and controlled by the authorities of the 
government and of the Nazi party and pub- 
lic corporation, the Reich Food Corpora- 
tion. The authorities tell the farmers what 
to produce, how much to produce, to whom 
to sell, and at what price. The above bears 
similarity to crop quotas in other countries. 

The value of the book lies more in bring- 
ing together available material in a readable 
and interesting form than in presenting new 
approaches or solutions to an old problem. 
The author’s extensive bibliography adds 
value to the volume. 

A. F. Vass 

University of Wyoming 


Nites, Mary CusHinc Howard. Middle 
Management: The Job of the Junior Ad- 
ministrator. Pp. xiv, 270. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1941. $3.00. 


By “middle management” Mrs. Niles 
means that sector of management below 
major executives such as vice-presidents- 
in-charge-of, and above the immediate 
supervisors of the workers. It is in this 
area of department, section, and unit heads 
that the bulk of managerial as distinguished 
from administrative activities are carried 
on. The subject matter of this book is 
therefore of the greatest importance. 

Those readers will be disappointed who 
expect a descriptive or analytic treatment 
of methods of management. Their expecta- 
tions would have been better guided were 
the subtitle the main title, or were the title 
simply “The Adjustment of Junior Execu- 
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tives to Their Jobs.” Beyond foundation 
references to elemental principles of man- 
agement and of organization, there is no 
systematic treatment of the application of 
these principles or of the development of 
procedures. In fact, the quality of the 
management assumed as the milieu of jun- 
ior executives is not clear. For instance: 
“The junior administrator can learn about 
other parts of the business by utilizing op- 
portunities to find out what he can.” 
“Members of a planning division can often 
save a great deal by installing more efficient 
methods,...” “He [the junior executive] 
should be receptive to suggestions the 
methods men make;...” The illustrations 
indicate that the management of an in- 
surance company is the type chiefly in the 
author’s mind. 

Treatment of adjustment of the junior 
executive to his job is developed through 
consideration of such phases as crosswise 
relationships, relations to superiors, taking 
charge of one’s department, developing su- 
pervisors, dealing with the rank and file, 
working out plans for improvement, co- 
ordination of activities, organizing one’s 
own job, and the middle manager as leader. 

The importance of these problems of 
middle management should not be under- 
estimated. There are several books on 
analogous aspects of the job of the chief 
executive; there is a growing literature on 
similar problems of foremen. ‘This book 
is a pioneer in treatment of the sector of 
management that lies between. It merits 
reading by junior executives. Some of 
them may be irritated by the common- 
place and obvious incorporated to make 
the book a balanced whole, and by what 
some may take to be a writing down to 
them; but there are plenty of acute observa- 
tions and wise suggestions to serve as a 
stimulus to constructive thinking. 

H. S. Person 

New York, N. Y. 


Frey, ALBERT WesLEY. Manufacturers’ 
Product, Package and Price Policies. 
Pp. xii, 429. New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 1940. $4.50. 


The people to whom this book would 
be most useful are those who probably will 
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never see it—teachers of courses in price 
theory in the colleges. To such an audience 
it would afford a summary of merchan- 
dising tactics in use in a variety of business 
enterprises, and a suggestion that business 
decisions have more facets than many 
economists yet recognize. Among the sub- 
jects discussed are establishment and 
change of price, determination and control 
of quality, use of commodity standards, 
designing the product, protection of design 
against copying, simplification of the prod- 
uct line, development of new products, ex- 
pansion of the line of products, packaging, 
use of trade names and trade-marks, deter- 
mination of the quantity to produce, re- 
search in merchandising, and development 
of a merchandising organization. Of these, 
determination of price and quantity have 
been traditionally emphasized by econo- 
mists, though analysis has been given 
precedence over observation in declaring 
what the business man will do. More re- 
cently differentiation of product has been 
partially included in the analysis. Other 
aspects of marketing decisions still are usu- 
ally overlooked in price theory. 

It is doubtful that the student of mar- 
keting and the business executive, to whom 
this volume is avowedly addressed, will find 
it equally useful. Its analysis of the origins 
and results of various merchandising prac- 
tices often rises no higher than to present 
lists of the advantages and disadvantages in 


a given course of action. The author tries , 


to carry his water on the shoulders of social 
usefulness and private gain at the same 
time, and thus presents a social evaluation 
which is seldom more than superficial, and 
a business evaluation which often sounds 
like preachment. In refusal to imitate 
Machiavelli by telling business men how to 
seize and use business power with sole re- 
gard to their own interests, Professor Frey 
tells them instead that they ought to do 
certain things, when he means only that 
such action probably would be profitable. 
The dilemma of many a school of business 
which has not yet decided to what extent 
it is training its students for elbowing their 
way to the top and to what extent for pub- 
lic service, is at the root of this book. Un- 
til the writer of a business textbook has 
resolved this problem sufficiently to content 
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himself, his book is unlikely to be a good 
one. 
Corwin D. EDWARDS 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 


ZELOMEK, A. W., and Roserr C. SHOOK. 
American Business in a Changing World. 
Pp. xiv, 264. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1941. $2.50. 


Mr. Zelomek is president and economist 
of the International Statistical Bureau, Inc., 
and economic adviser to several large cor- 
porations; Mr. Shook is vice-president of 
the Bureau, and director of research. 

The present world conflict stems from 
the postwar abdication of leadership by the 
United States and the decline of Britain. 
The vacillating policies of these two coun- 
tries in respect to trade, currency, political 
co-operation, and naval supremacy, paved 
the way for the rise of totalitarian aggres- 
sion. Even if Britain with our help with- 
stands the German assault, its former world 
domination is irretrievably lost. Four great 
regional systems—Germany, Russia, Japan, 
and the two Americas—will emerge from 
the present struggle, with the British Em- 
pire constituting a fifth system if it sur- 
vives. Trade among these primarily self- 
sufficient regional economies will be on a 
restricted barter basis under highly cen- 
tralized governmental control. 

To meet this situation the authors advo- 
cate, on the external front, “a decisive 
world policy,” which is nothing more than 
a thinly disguised Western Hemisphere im- 
perialism. They would have the United 
States assert its domination over the two 
Americas, by bribery if possible (estimated 
to cost seven billion dollars in twenty 
years), by force if necessary. By means 
of a surplus commodity cartel the United 
States would control the export surplus of 
the two continents; by means of export 
subsidies it would guarantee to its own 
manufacturers a monopoly of Western 
Hemisphere markets. The program would 
be further implemented by loans, a sub- 
sidized merchant marine, trade and ex- 
change restrictions, and a huge military 
establishment. 

On the internal front, the authors would, 
if possible, reduce wages and increase the 
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hours of labor, freeze social gains. at the 
present level, guarantee high profits to in- 
dustry, keep taxes on business at a mini- 
mum, prime the business pump with huge 
armament expenditures, and establish a 
single-party government devoted to na- 
tional defense and the advancement of 
American economic interests. 

Using national defense as a smoke screen, 
the authors urge a policy favorable to their 
big-business, fascist-minded clients. They 
profess to be anti-appeasers vis-a-vis Hitler, 
but toward monopoly capitalism they are 
arch appeasers. They fail to mention that 
such a system as monopoly capitalism ex- 
ists; that it has any causal relation to the 
present economic disorders of the world; 
or that it has any connection with fascism, 
imperialism, or war. They fail to explore 
the possibilities of economic reconstruction 
along social-democratic lines. Like “the 
wave of the future,” their fascist solution 
is portrayed as inevitable. It is, within 
their assumed framework of monopoly 
capitalism, 

Horace M. Gray 

University of Illinois 


NEVINS, ALLAN. John D. Rockefeller. 
Vol. I, pp. xiv, 683; Vol. II, pp. x, 747. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1940. $7.50. 


This is a descriptive life of America’s 
richest man, but not a definitive one. It 
is not an indictment like Ida M. Tarbell’s 
history, or Henry Demarest Lloyd’s. It is 
a sincere effort to set forth the facts, but 
not to interpret them from a social or eco- 
nomic standpoint, nor does it attempt to 
combine them in a brief to point a moral 
- or prove a thesis. 

Perhaps Mr. Nevins’ point of view is best 
outlined in the opening sentences of his 
Preface: 

“The career of John D. Rockefeller is 
one of the most interesting and significant 
in American history. Stretching over a 
span of almost one hundred years, it is 
in many respects unique, and in some of 
monumental importance. Indeed, it may 
be said that our industfial history since the 
Civil War can hardly be understood with- 
out a clear grasp of the principal facts of 
Rockefeller’s work. Yet by far the greater 
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part of the material in print upon this 
career is violently controversial, and almost 
none of it is unbiased. The few attempts 
whica have been made to present an ob- 
jective and impartial account of Rocke- 
feller’s life have been too limited in scope 
to deal with the subject thoroughly. There 
has plainly been great need for a biography 
whica should review all the transsactions 
of las life both candidly and carefully, 
withcut prejudices or preconceptions.” 

For this reason this volume has value 
as a source book. It is good, straight- 
forwerd reading, with no attempt at being 
a thriller or best seller, like some of the 
other accounts of the men of great wealth 
whos? lives have recently been written. | It 
brings out what Miss Tarbell frankly calls 
“the legitimate greatness of the Standard 
Oil Company,” which Walter H. Page de- 
clared was “one of the best pieces of con- 
structive practical work ever done to ac- 
comp.ish its purpose.” This quotation does 
not pass upon the ethics of the means by 
whick this end was achieved. It simply 
and fully describes them. 

Nevins brings out the peculiarities of the 
man—his democracy and his detestation of 
affabi ity; his great concentration and thor- 
oughress, as illustrated by this anecdote 
from his boyhood: “Dennis relates that 
they vlayed checkers. John would ponder 
a move minute after minute until Dennis 
exclained: ‘O come on, John, don’t sit 
there all day studying.’ And the younger 
boy, rot looking up, would reply: ‘PIL move 
just es soon as I get it figured out. You 
don’t think I’m playing to get beaten, do 
your’ 3) 

Ancther great contribution which Rocke- 
feller made was his intelligent and effective 
philanthropy, which was practically revo- 
lutionary. It was systematized, definite, 
and as carefully organized as his oil com- 
pany. He did not believe in making gifts 
in perpetuity, but they were for sufficiently 
long periods to attain the ends in view. He 
was tained to give of his means, and as 
these increased, his gifts increased until in 


` the emd the total amounted to $500,000,000. 


The craracteristic of his generosity was his 
extraordinary shrewdness. He founded 
three creations: the Rockefeller Institute, 
the General Education Board, and the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago, which got $35,000,000 
of his money. The last, however, is com- 
monplace. With money, anyone can endow 
a university; an Ezra Cornell, a Leland 
Stanford, a James B. Duke can do it, and 
they all did it, as well as a Rockefeller. 
But the General Education Board and the 
Rockefeller Institute have been called 
strokes of genius. 

One peculiarity or characteristic of 
Rockefeller was his taciturnity or secretive- 
ness. He refused to answer attacks or to 
correct misstatements of his actions or 
views, and as a consequence he became one 
of the most—perhaps the most-—umpopular 
men in the country. It was not until Ivy 
L. Lee became his public relations adviser 
that the tradition of his being “the greatest 
criminal of his age” began to show signs 
of softening. 

Professor Nevins has added to his repu- 
tation as a biographer in these two bulky 
volumes which embody a long continued 
and patient study and research, judging by 
the abundance of his references, 

CLINTON Rocers WOODRUFF 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


VAN DER SLICE, AUSTIN. International La- 
bor, Diplomacy, and Peace, 1914-1919. 
Pp. xii, 408. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1941. $4.00. 

This work describes the role of organized 
labor in the events leading up to the Treaty 
of Versailles, the founding of the League 
of Nations, and the International Labor 
Organization. It brings together a rich 
documentation on the intricate web of con- 
ferences, committees, mianifestoes, and 
resolutions which the labor movement 
created as the instruments of its policy: 
it will retain great value as a source book 
for future students on a significant phase 
of history. Nevertheless the reviewer can- 
not suppress a feeling of disappointment 
as to the author’s method of handling his 
material, and in particular as to his inter- 
pretation, or lack of interpretation, of the 
events he so assiduously traces. 

The reading is made heavy by the mass 
of detail, while the analysis is often drawn 
in such general or vague terms, or left so 
sketchy, that it fails to convey a definite 
meaning to the reader. Thus on page 1 


the author declares: “In 1848 the Com- 
munist Manifesto had given a unity and a 
destiny to this emergent [organized work- 
ing] class. The early years of the twenti- 
eth century had seen it rise to a position 
of power.” This theme is further eluci- 
dated, but the basic issues necessary to an 
understanding of the repeated frustrations 
of international labor’s political and social 
ambitions remain obscure. Whatever the 
“destiny” of the working class may imply, 
the “Communist Manifesto,” and even the 
succeeding internationals, failed to give 
the emergent class “a unity.” Nobody 
more than the author himself shows how 
superficial the unity really was as soon as 
vital questions of policy arose. As to the 
meaning of “position of power,’ some 
qualifications would be necessary, and par- 
ticularly so during the early years of the 
twentieth century. The author shows that 
the political labor parties were capable of 
filling only a few of the total seats in the 
parliaments of the world. Their influence 
remained, until the 1920’s, mainly on a 
moral and ideological plane. Indeed, the 
whole technique of the political labor move- 
ment was adjusted to and conditioned by 
this fact. Its numerous manifestoes, dec- 
larations, and resolutions must be regarded, 
at least partly, as political weapons rather 
than the outright declaration of ends; they 
stand, to put it mildly, in need of analysis 
and interpretation. 

It is regrettable that the author does not 
really attempt to analyze such a problem 
as that arising from the stormy marriage 
of the political labor parties to the trade 
union movement. The temper, the meth- 
ods, and the outlook of the two movements 
were in many respects strangely incom- 
patible. Politically influential labor parties 
drew their strength from national trade 
union movements. This was the case in 
the United Kingdom and in Scandinavia. 
In countries like France, where trade 
unionism did not develop real strength or 
coherence, the political labor parties re- 
mained noisy but politically almost im- 
potent. Owing to their very nature, the 
trade unions worked with everyday prob- 
lems within the narrow framework of na- 
tional institutions and tended to prefer a 
policy of piecemeal reform. Progressively 
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they tended to give expression to the na- 
tional viewpoint in preference to inter- 
national ideological ends. It is not alto- 
gether surprising, then, that the “second 
international” so largely came under the 
dominance of the ideologically more vocal, 
but in practical affairs less busy, wing of 
the labor movement. In spite of the im- 
pressive facade, international labor re- 
mained more or less of a fiction. The con- 
flict of nationalism, typical of the time, 
and against which the labor movement as 
such was supposed to present a united 
front, raged, in fact, within the labor camp 
itself, and as little as the League of Nations 
at a later date, did it achieve more than 
an institutionalization instead of a fusion 
of national conflict. 

While analysis along these and similar 
lines would contribute to the explanation 
of the failure of labor’s international effort, 
and particularly so in terms of the methods 
it used, such a study would in no way dis- 
pose of the need for an analysis and an 
evaluation of the proposals put ferward 
by labor. Indeed, in the dark picture of 
confusion and factional strife of the inter- 
war period, the Berne Conference of 1919 
offers, in spite of its shortcomings, one of 
the few bright spots. Its resolutions em- 
bodied ideas which were the fruit of a 
long international experience of both suc- 
cesses and failures, and was far ahead of 
most similar thinking at the time. The 
world today would have been the gainer if 
responsible statesmen had paid more serious 
attention to the lessons of this, the first 
great modern experiment in international- 
ism. 

JOHN LINDBERG 

League of Nations Secretariat, 

Princeton, N. J. 


WUNDERLICH, FRIEDA. British Labor and 
the War. Pp. vi, 67. New York: New 
School for Social Research, 1941. 49¢. 


This book is in the main a straightfor- 
ward presentation of the legislation on and 
administration of the contribution of the 
industrial working class in Britain to the 
prosecution of the present war. The study 
was completed in January and therefore 
could not take into account later develop- 
ments in regard to dock workers, woman 


labor and the famous Keynes compulsory 
savings plan. It is particularly valuable 
for ics systematic and precise account of 
the wartime measures for the proper dis- 
tribu-on of available labor, and the social 
cond:tions of labor in wartime. 

Tie book shows that on the whole, the 
industrial working class of Britain has re- 
sponded to the challenge of totalitarian 
war im such a way as to permit the govern- 
ment to systematize and to tighten its con- 
trol of industry without recourse to dicta- 
toria. measures. It also shows that these 
developments have been possible without 
depriving the trade unions of their bargain- 
ing powers and the industrial working class 
as a whole of the social reforms achieved 
durirg the last generations. In the field of 
unemployment insurance and old-age pen- 
sions. social reform has actually made 
progress during this very war; and Miss 
Wuncerlich goes out of her way to point 
out that the Britain to whose defense Brit- 
ish Ebor has rallied with practical una- 
nimi~y, is not the Britain of Jack London’s 
Peotte of the Abyss, but a Britain where, 
for ixstance, “more than one million people 
have: been re-housed since the slum clear- 
ance campaign begun in 1933.” 

Mss Wunderlich does not quite bring 
out ~he transformation of the functions oi 
the Ministry of Labor from what Mr. 
Beviz himself called “a glorified mediation 
board” into a major factor in the produc- 
tive effort of Britain, nor is she able to 
desc>zbe how in fact all the red tape of 
the prewar industrial setup has been cut 
by tae dynamic conceptions of Mr. Bevin. 
She talks of the wide range of powers 
“taken by the government,” rather than 
of pzwers gladly “given to” a government 
in wzich the workers have confidence. She 
does not realize that the transfer of the 
labo leader Herbert Morrison from the 
Min.stry of Supply to the Home Office 
and Ministry of Home Security is “no 
demation,” because in war as well as in 
peace, this is a key cabinet position. 

Bit these are minor blemishes. The 
booE retains its value even after the publi- 
catien of Mr. Price’s study in the same 
field (Organized Labor in the War, a Pen- 
guit Special). BJARNE BRAATOY 

New York, N. Y. 


à 
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SLicHTER, SUMNER H. Union Policies and 
Industrial Management. Pp. xiv, 597. 
Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
1941. $3.50. 


More than forty years ago, Beatrice and 
Sidney Webb produced a definitive study 
of trade unions as a basic and essential 
institution in a democratic society. It has 
taken government and business a long time 
to reconcile themselves to this view, and 
there are still many American industrialists 
who reject it. 

More recently the objection to trade 
unions has shifted its ground. We are 
often told now that trade unions are in 
themselves an admirable institution, but 
that their views, policies, and practices are 
shortsighted, restrictive, and unjust. 

Now comes Sumner Slichter, as promi- 
nent in America as the Webbs in Britain 
and even saner, to show in amazing detail 
and with a wise and careful weighing of 
all the evidence that trade union policies 
and practices in the United States are on 
the whole good and helpful institutional 
arrangements. 

Of the twenty chapters of the book, thir- 
teen are devoted to a careful and objective 
survey of the details of what Slichter prop- 
erly calls “industrial jurisprudence”: the 
regulation of apprenticeship, hiring, layoffs, 
make-work, technological change, wage 
payment systems, and competition between 
union and nonunion plants. Five chapters 
survey four cases of union-management co- 
operation: the Cleveland women’s garment 
industry, the railroads, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers policy, and the Naum- 
keag experiment. The last two chapters 
cover the future of union-management co- 
operation and general conclusions. 

Industrial relations in America would be 
greatly improved if every business execu- 
tive and every trade union officer should 
read this book, and it would be a fine 
thing if a joint committee of the A.F. of L., 
the C.I.O., and the N.A.M. were to have 
these 580 pages briefed and circulated 
among officers and members of their or- 
ganizations. 

Professor Slichter’s general conclusions 
give us the best possible idea of the im- 
portance and the soundness of the work 
as a whole. They are: 
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1. “The very fact that the workers have 
an opportunity to participate in determin- 
ing their working conditions is in itself fa- 
vorable to efficiency. 

2. “There is need on the part of both 
labor and management for a definite policy 
covering the changes of rules in order to 
guard against their obsolescence. 

3. “Unnecessary hardships are worked 
when rules are not flexible. 

4. “It is important to explore carefully 
all the probable consequences of each pro- 
spective rule. 

5. “The system of industrial jurispru- 
dence should be deliberately designed not 
to maintain the status quo but to fit a con- 
stantly changing world. 

6. “It is necessary for the union to 
economize its bargaining power by design- 
ing working rules so as to achieve the great- 
est gain to the union members in return for 
the least cost to the employer. 

7. “Managements must maintain a close 
relationship between their selling policies 
and their labor policies [and] collective 
bargaining will produce rules which are sat- 
isfactory to unions and the public if unions 
show an interest in the price policies of 
employers. 

8. “It is important to remember that the 
status of management is just as essential to 
the success of collective bargaining as an 
assured status for the union in the form of 
a closed shop or its equivalent. 

9. “Wage policies which produce un- 
employment tend to compel unions to 
develop make-work rules. 

10. “The most important economic prob- 
lem of the country during the next genera- 
tion is likely to be that of stimulating the 
expansion of production and employment. 
Our survey of trade union shop rules and 
policies leads to the conclusion that it is 
possible to develop a system of industrial 
jurisprudence that effectively protects the 
essential interests of wage earners without 
interfering with efficient management.” 

These conclusions are not so gaudy as 
some that might be drawn from a study 
of the “Chicago massacre,” but when and 
if we grow up, they will be found to be 
more important to a sane economy than 
all the blood and thunder of industrial 
warfare, 
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Let the Press and the Communists take 
their exceptions if they dare. 
NorMAN J. WARE 
Wesleyan University 


Wieck, Epwarp A, The American Miners’ 
Association. Pp. 330. New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1940. $2.00. 


The most important single fact in indus- 
trial relations in the coal industry is the 
establishment of a minimum scale of wages 
for all workers in and about mines. The 
United Mine Workers built a powerful in- 
dustrial union that brought a degree of 
order to a chaotic industry. The miners 
did this to prevent their wages from falling 
to miserably low levels under the force of 
cutthroat competition; the employers, as is 
customary in cases of this kind, resisted 
with all their strength. 

This book describes the origin of the 
idea and its progress during the existence 
of the American Miners’ Union. It is in- 
terestingly written, carefully organized and 
documented, and in addition to the main 
subject, traces the origin and the decline 
of the American Miners’ Union. There 
are intimate pictures of two labor leaders, 
Daniel Weaver and John Hinchcliffe. 
Weaver's letters to the members are gems 
of union theory and practice. The idea 
of a universal minimum wage scale origi- 
nated in Weaver’s fertile mind; the union 
was organized, and uniform scales were 
established in many mines. 

Violent fluctuations in prices and wages 
on the industrial frontier have stimulated 
union organization. In 1861 St. Louis was 
the frontier, and Belleville, Illinois, was the 
coal-producing area for the metropolis. 
Coal was brought to the city in wagons 
and peddled in the streets. One mine en- 
deavored to undersell another, and wages 
were driven down. Labor organization de- 
veloped out of this environment, under the 
leadership of miners from the British Isles, 
previously trained in English unions and 
the Chartist Movement. They received 
the support of the liberal German immi- 
grants of Belleville, 

The union spread to the mines around 


Du Quoin, Illinois, north to those near‘ 


Peoria, and thence eastward to Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. Everywhere it raised wages, 
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bettered the conditions of work, and insti- 
tuted the principle of a uniform wage 
scale for all miners. Its brief life was a 
turbucent one, with strike following strike, 
and operators locking out miners coura- 
geous enough to insist upon representation 
by tke union. If all else failed, the op- 
erato“s called upon the Government to 
send soldiers to force the miners to work, 
and the Government seldom failed to re- 
sponc. During one strike, four thousand 
miners with their families were driven from 
their homes by the troops. 

The American Miners’ Union disinte- 
grate] because of internal conflict after 
1867, but its principles have been carried 
on. Daniel Weavers precept of 1861 is 
sounc. doctrine today, i.e., the miners must 
take the initiative to bring order to the 
industry. 

FREDERICK L. Ryan 

Saa Francisco, California 


Prerson, JoHN H. G. Ful Employment. 
Pp. ix, 297. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. $2.50. 


Study of the economics of full employ- 
ment is especially timely right now when 
peop.e generally believe that the New Deal 
has failed to solve the unemployment prob- 
lem, that our economy will be afflicted by 
severe postwar depressions, and that more 
central control by the Federal Government 
with restriction on economic freedom for 
the individual is necessary in order to elimi- 
nate the problem of unemployment and 
idle resources. 

Tkis book does not offer a detailed pro- 
gram for achieving or maintaining full em- 
ployment in a capitalistic economy with 
polit cal democracy. Instead, it contains 
a general discussion of the various eco- 
nomic conditions under which involuntary 
unemployment would cease to exist. It 
thus provides a background for the con- 
struction of a full-employment program. 

Tke author distinguishes between pro- 
duct.on planned by public agencies and 
production for a market. Full employment 
can “eadily be achieved by centralized plan- 
ning of all production with a view to mak- 
ing ase of the whole labor supply. In an 
economy of production for profit and de- 
centzalized initiative, however, the problem 
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of full employment is more difficult to 
solve. 

The major portion of the book discusses 
the various means by which full employ- 
ment might be achieved without centralized 
control over production or government re- 
striction upon competition in product mar- 
kets. The author favors various means— 
mostly monetary and fiscal—by which the 
government would underwrite or guarantee 
in advance that a certain amount of con- 
sumer spending would occur during the 
year, Such a guarantee might involve the 
use of subsidies, tax reductions, government 
spending and borrowing, a hoarding tax, 
consumer credits, control of interest rates, 
regulation of foreign lending, and so forth. 
The author emphasizes the importance of 
advance assurance regarding total con- 
sumer expenditures, interest rates, and the 
price level as an influence upon entre- 
preneurs’ anticipations and plans. 

Because the scope of the book is so 
broad, the author has found it necessary 
to express opinions on a wide variety of 
subjects, including the New Deal, Soviet 
Russia, price-level stabilization, flexible 
exchange rates, monopoly, consumer credit, 
public-works programs, the “optimum” al- 
location of economic resources, wage rates 
and employment, capital formation and 
interest-rate policy, and others. In gen- 
eral, the reviewer agrees with the views 
expressed by the author, such as his support 
of price-level stabilization and his belief 
that large-scale public-works programs are 
not the chief answer to the unemployment 
problem. Readers holding different views 
may, however, feel that the book does not 
contain an adequate treatment of the vari- 
ous issues discussed. Certainly the mone- 
tary-fiscal measures suggested by the author 
deserve a more extended treatment, while 
too much space is taken up by rather 
simple material or by excursions that tend 
to sidetrack and lose the reader. 

The theoretical discussions in the book 
are interesting and instructive, although too 
much faith seems to be placed on the in- 
terest rate and the Chamberlain marginal- 
revenue-equal-to-marginal-cost analysis as 
determinants of corporation policies. 

RicHARD A. LESTER 

Duke University 
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BELL, Howarp M. Matching Youth and 
Jobs. Pp. xiv,277. Washington: Ameri- 
can Youth Commission, 1940. $2.00. 


This book says that nothing is more im- 
portant than that young people be pre- 
pared for, and find, work suited to their 
abilities and interests; that because of the 
complexity of our business and industrial 
world this is an increasingly difficult ac- 
complishment for the individual alone, or 
even with the help of friends and relatives; 
and that it is the obligation of the com- 
munity as a whole to provide ways and 
means by which this fundamental social 
task may be accomplished. 

This the author calls “occupational ad- 
justment,” and he defines it as “a type of 
social service designed to help people find 
and prepare for the kind of work they are 
most clearly qualified by aptitude and in- 
clination to perform.” He proposes in his 
introduction to “set down in simple, practi- 
cal terms what an occupational adjustment 
program is and how it may function 
through agencies present in most of our 
communities.” 

It is the opinion of this reviewer that 
the author has done this. His report is 
based on the results of researches made by 
the American Youth Commission in many 
parts of the country, and particularly on 
four experiments in community-wide pro- 
grams of occupational adjustment carried 
on in Baltimore, Dallas, Providence, and 
St. Louis. 

The first part of the book is a fine state- 
ment of what is meant by vocational guid- 
ance, vocational training, and placement. 
The comments on these three functions are 
extremely sound. The second part of the 
book deals with the need for fully under- 
standing the community in which one lives, 
the changing occupational patterns, jobs of 
the workers, and so forth. In the last part 
the author gives practical advice on the 
steps to be taken in interesting a commu- 
nity in, and directing its activities toward, 
the occupational adjustment of its youth. 

Mr. Bell makes guidance a continuing 
process leading to satisfactory placement, 
and deals with vocational preparation as a 
responsibility of both school and industry. 
He has done a particularly fine job in his 
insistence that the occupational adjustment 
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of youth is a community responsibility, that 
it cannot be left to chance, and that some 
way must be found for the resources of the 
community to be brought to bear on the 
problem. 

Another point in the book’s favor is that 
it recognizes that the country as a whole 
has not yet fully sensed the problem, and 
that much thinking and a great deal of ex- 
perimentation need to be done before we 
come to a Satisfactory conclusion. The 
author takes no doctrinaire position as to 
where responsibility for this function lies; 
one welcomes the refreshing point of view 
that leadership iri this field belongs to who- 
ever has the vision to see the need and the 
ability and opportunity to meet it. 

The book is well written, interesting, and 
extremely practical. 

JEROME H. BENTLEY 

New York, N. Y. 


STAFFORD, PAUL Tutt. Government and 
the Needy. Pp. xiv, 328. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1941. $3.00. 


This is a survey of the several public re- 
lief processes in New Jersey, from the be- 
ginning of the Roosevelt Administration in 
1933 to 1940. It should be paralleled by a 
like study in each of the other states of the 
Union, to the end that the defects of our 
present system and the need for greater 
coherence in the future may be impressed 
vividly and unforgettably upon the na- 
tional mind. 

With good scientific technique, the au- 
thor is frank and plain spoken in his 
conclusions. To the citizen who believes 
in ultimate efficiency in the government of 
our democracy, it is not nice reading. 
Those who have had firsthand contact with 
public relief conditions will recognize it as 
a mild, if unvarnished, account of the truth. 
Nor will the informed reader discover any- 
thing in New Jersey peculiarly different, 
much better, or appreciably worse than 
conditions prevailing elsewhere throughout 
the Nation. 

The author gives us three angles of ap- 
proach: first, historical development; sec- 
ond, an account of the present system in 
operation; and third, a program for the 
future, presented as a prognosis in the 
light of the New Jersey story. 
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Par. I, which goes back to the colony, 
seems unnecessarily restricted to the area 
under immediate study. An additional 
chapter, orienting Jersey practice in the 
public poor relief of the seaboard colonies, 
would. have clarified New Jersey policies 
and skown their natural and inevitable con- 
summation more clearly. Legal aspects of 
public poor relief, especially with reference 
to legal settlement as distinct from domi- 
ciliary residence, and the practice of farm- 
ing out the care of the town’s poor, might 
perhaps be treated with more incisiveness. 

These, however, are minor queries. The 
work as a whole is masterful in its compre- 
hensive treatment. The thesis cannot be 
read without genuine alarm at the preva- 
lence =f what the author calls “a sprawling 
hierarchy of relief agencies.” He finds a 
faith 1 the impermanence of the program 
to be its basic fallacy; a diffusion of re- 
spons-bility and a lack of administrative 
stability, its greatest weakness. “Public 
policy in the field,” he says, “is uncertain, 
tempcrary and vacillating.” Federal funds, 
the mejor outlay, he notes, have been pro- 
vided solely out of borrowing, while the 
financing of the State’s share was never 
better than a hodgepodge of borrowing, 
fund transferral, and current revenue de- 
vices. 

It .s a strong indictment, relieved only 
by tke commendable improvement found 
under the present plan of Federal grants- 
in-aid, 

Rosert W. KELSO 

Unversity of Michigan 


KLEIN, ALICE CAMPBELL. Civil Service in 
Puric Welfare. Pp. 444. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1940. $2.25. 


Ths work was designed to serve a prac- 
tical purpose, namely, to acquaint public 
welfare workers with the methods and pro- 
cedures of civil service commissions on the 
grourd that such acquaintance is called for 
because of the changed status of workers in 
this fld. Governments have now become 
the major employers of public welfare em- 
ployees. Secondly, under the provisions of 
the S=cial Security Board the merit system 
is extended to all welfare agencies sub- 
sidized by the Federal Government. 

Mrs. Klein has handled her task in a 
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very workmanlike manner. She devotes 
the first half of the book to a kind of 
“primer of civil service history and prac- 
tices.” The second half is entitled “Where 
social work and merit systems meet.” In 
both parts, the primary emphasis is placed 
upon entrance requirements and tests. In 
fact, nearly two hundred of the four hun- 
dred pages have to do with this subject. 
Other phases of personnel administration, 
as it is at present conceived, are treated in 
a rather sketchy manner. This applies to 
such matters as classification, compensa- 
tion, training, service ratings, and the like. 
These are dealt with in a way suitable for 
a primer; but when it comes to entrance 
requirements and tests, the reader will find 
a full-length treatment, and an excellent 
treatment at that. 

Mrs. Klein recognizes the joint responsi- 
bility of the Civil Service Commission and 
the specialists in public welfare with respect 
to both the recruitment and the testing 
problems. At several points she properly 
emphasizes the necessity of compromise in 
view of practical conditions and needs that 
have to be met, and furthermore stresses 
the importance of research in the interest 
of formulating dependable criteria and 
standards in testing and other procedures. 

This study is thoroughly competent. It 
might well be emulated by other profes- 
sional and technical groups which are called 
upon to operate under merit systems. 

WiiirAM E. MOSHER 

Syracuse University 


Davis, MICHAEL M. America Organizes 
Medicine. Pp. 335. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1941. $3.00. 


There is only one disappointment in this 
excellent book: the title does not explain 
the comprehensive content. Here an out- 
standing, highly experienced author offers 
the quintessence of his valuable life work: 
to reconcile and harmonize the divergent 
interests of the medical profession to the 
‘public and government. Instead of a fixed 
program, he offers a number of appraisals 
and recommendations, being well aware 
that “such a method will not satisfy parti- 
sans but may promote thought that will 
diminish partisanship.” In fact, the au- 
thor’s impartiality could hardly be sur- 
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passed. Instead of “emotional slogans” ` 
found in many other publications on medi- 
cal care, he offers “realism.” He presents 
all important facts in regard to all forms of 
health insurance and other ways of organiz- 
ing and financing all’kinds of medical care, 
be it on a voluntary or a compulsory basis, 
by private insurance companies or groups 
of hospitals or doctors, or by government. 
Not only does he include American expe- 
rience, but he mentions works abroad. 
Sociological, economic, psychological, and 
medico-professional viewpoints are consid- 
ered in equal terms. The twenty pages of 
references are another proof of the careful 
and all-embracing manner in which the 
author has treated his subject. 

If classes in the social and economic 
aspects of medicine were required of all 
medical students, it would. undoubtedly re- 
sult in the full co-operation of doctors and 
all other persons who furnish medical serv- 
ices, plus the patients and the legislators. 
The basic issue is “the maintenance of indi- 
viduality within organization. . .. Our hopes 
must rest upon the courage of those who 
appreciate human needs and are willing to 
face mistakes rather than to delay action; 
upon the wisdom of those who think of so- 
cial accomplishment as well as science, and 
upon the good will of the millions who have 
it in their hearts to fulfill democracy as well 
as to defend it.” 

ALFRED MANES 

Indiana University 


KLINEBERG, OTTO. Social Psychology. Pp. 
xii, 570. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1940. $3.00. 


Psychologists have recently discovered 
culture, or, more accurately, they have re- 
discovered culture after a prolonged ig- 
noring of a field that Wundt suggested was 
probably the most important one for psy- 
chology. They are now in process of cele- 
brating this return by numerous texts which 
somewhat belatedly prove the necessity for 
understanding culture in order to analyze 
individual behavior correctly. 

Much of the material in this book is 
strongly reminiscent of those lectures in 
the usual introductory sociology course 
which have to do with “human nature as 
a product of social interaction.” However, 
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if social psychologists who have come up 
through sociology and anthropology are in- 
clined to condemn the work as too ele- 
mentary, they should remember that for 
many students in psychology it will repre- 
sent a new and stimulating approach. 
What is more, this and similar attempts by 
psychologists should be welcome because 
they are symptomatic of the emergence of 
a common universe of discourse among 
psychologists, sociologists, and social an- 
thropologists. 

In the introductory part of the book, the 
author considers the social life of subhuman 
species, and contends that social interaction 
and rudiments of culture appear below the 
level of Homo sapiens. He also briefly re- 
views some theories of language and asserts 
that language is an important part of the 
social process and of human thought, 
though just how it plays its part is not 
made clear. 

The second part of the work is devoted 
chiefly to demonstrating the modifying 
effect’ of culture on such psychological 
“stand-bys” as motives, emotion, percep- 
tion, and memory. A new qualification is 
added to the inevitable “tentative list” of 
motives, namely a grading of them as to 
their dependability (constancy and wni- 
versality). 

A third division reviews the usual points 
relevant to a discussion of the social-cul- 
tural factors in individual, class, sex, and 
race differences. 

The fourth section is a very inadequate 
treatment of social interaction. 

Part five briefly reviews approaches to 
the study of personality and its measure- 
ment. The section is concluded with a 
brief discussion of “culture and person- 
ality.” 

The work is concluded with a section on 
social pathology in which the evidence of 
social-cultural factors in mental pathology, 
delinquency, and crime is discussed. 

On the negative side it must be said that 
this work contributes very little to the de- 
velopment of a more adequate social psy- 
chological theory of human personality or- 
ganization and its functioning in collective 
life. The treatment is weak and inade- 
quate in many points. The implications of 
the material for the need of a fundamental 
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revision of personality and social inter- 
actional theory are never suggested. ‘The 
work is too elementary for students who 
have had introductory sociology and an- 
thropology courses and who wish more ad- 
vanced work in social psychology. 

On the positive side, it must be said that 
the book brings together for convenient 
reference more recent materials which sup- 
port the emphasis on social interaction and 
cultural patterning. It will be a useful 
introduction for students who have not had 
introductory courses covering this material. 
It is symptomatic of a highly desirable con- 
vergence of important frames of reference. 

LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 

Cornell University 


BRITT, STEUART HENDERSON. Social Psy- 
chology of Modern Life. Pp. xviii, 562. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
1941. $3.75. 


For a number of years, Steuart Hender- 
son Britt, grounded as he is in the two so- 
cial science disciplines of law and psy- 
chology, has attempted to bring sociology 
and psychology into closer contact. To 
this end he has sent appeals to the journals 
of the two latter fields. The publishing of 
Social Psychology of Modern Life may be 
considered as yet another attempt along 
this line. 

Britt’s text virtually overflows with data, 
almost every detail of which is heavily 
documented. There is a list of recom- 
mended readings at the end of each chap- 
ter, in addition to the several appendices. 
One of the latter lists the literature Britt 
has cited. Another refers the reader to 
both the early and the current texts in 
social psychology. A third and fourth call 
attention to dictionaries and journals which 
might conceivably prove of aid to one who 
is attempting to cover the field. 

Social Psychology of Modern Life has 
obviously been written with the student 
constantly in mind. Each section is opened 
with a brief summary of its contents. Each 
chapter begins with a presentation of the 
outline to be followed. The chapter ends 
with “questions and problems for discus- 
sion.” The style is easy, and the format, 
with its pictures, cartoons, and general air 
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of informality, reminds one forcibly of 
Floyd Ruch’s popular Psychology and Life. 

The material of Britt’s text covers ap- 
proximately the area discussed in other 
recent texts in social psychology. How- 
ever, the social implications of the data are 
given an unusually extensive treatment. 
The book is closely tied to this frenzied 
period of world history through its chapter 
on nationalism and war. A novel feature 
almost totally in the field of social philoso- 
phy is a final chapter entitled “Knowledge 
for What?” 

The reviewer believes that Social Psy- 
chology of Modern Life will undoubtedly 
displease two groups. (1) There are the 
conventionalists who, under the name of 
dignity, demand that their social science 
texts conform to the stodgy standards tra- 
ditionally followed in the writing of class- 
room books for the “established” sciences. 
These gentlemen will not relish Britt’s style 
of pedagogy. (2) The book will also dis- 
tress the teacher who accepts his mores as 
incapable of improvement. Britt unde- 
niably views our social order with critical 
eyes. But from all other readers, the book 
should receive warm welcome. Any book 
so refreshingly written and factually sound 
deserves much praise. 

PAUL R. FARNSWORTH. 

Stanford University 


Ware, CAROLINE F. (Ed.). The Cultural 
Approach to History. Pp. x, 359. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1940. 
$3.50. 


This book represents an important con- 
tribution to historical methodology which, 
to students of culture, is a gratifying indi- 
cation of the growing usefulness of the 
concepts which they have developed. As 
Miss Ware, the editor, states in her bril- 
liant introduction, the “facts” employed 
by the historians in reconstructing their 
record of the past have essentially con- 
sisted of documents left by literate minori- 
ties. This leaves a great deal to be desired, 
for history derived from such sources is 
not the history of a people, but of a seg- 
ment of a given society. The appeal to 
historians of an attack on their problems in 
terms of the concept of culture is well put: 
“The cultural approach . .. deals with 
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whole societies and all aspects of life; it 
recognizes the uniqueness of a particular 
group in time and place; it provides new 
terms in which to approach the problem 
of change.” 

This series of papers, given at the 1939 
meetings of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, documents the interests of those 
historians who have been utilizing the con- 
cept of culture in approaching their mate- 
rials. After Miss Ware’s introduction, a 
social anthropologist, a social psychologist, 
and a psychoanalyst indicate the usefulness 
to historians of their several approaches to 
the analysis of culture. These three papers, 
by Mr. Gorer, Professor Watson, and Dr. 
Alexander, are all carefully thought through. 
An anthropologist, however, might ques- 
tion the wisdom of overloading the bag of 
conceptual tools with psychological instru- 
ments to the extent that is found here. 
Though Mr. Gorer’s statement is one of 
the clearest expositions available of the 
position concerning the nature of culture 
taken by those who hold a point of view 
similar to his, this group is nevertheless 
much in the minority among anthropolo- 
gists who have developed and employ the 
cultural approach. One could wish that the 
anthropological representative might have 
stressed the institutional patterning of cul- 
ture to a much greater extent than does 
Mr. Gorer, since the other two contribu- 
tors, themselves psychologists, represent an 
attack highly similar to his. 

The second section, which deals with cul- 
tural groups, comprises a chapter by Miss 
Ware and some observations as to ap- 
proaches which can be employed in the 
study of nationality groups in this country. 
Miss Ware’s paper, like her introductory 
statement, is excellent; one cannot, how- 
ever, say as much for the rather scanty 
observations of the other contributors. 
The third, fourth, and fifth parts are by 
far the most interesting portions of this 
book, since here the actual utilization of the 
cultural approach by historians is illus- 
trated. Discussions such as that of Mose- 
ly’s on the peasant family in the Balkans, 
or Marshall’s consideration of the changes 
that took place in Manchester with the 
development of the industrial revolution, 
or Raushenbush’s and Cochran’s considera- 
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tion of the social history of the corporation, 
or Vagts’ study of the German Army of 
the Second Reich, show how important it 
is to analyze the relevant institutional 
framework in the study of cultural history. 
The next section, which treats of the cul- 
tural role of ideas, and the fifth, on the 
dynamics of cultural change, though less 
extended, are likewise excellent, while the 
book ends with a discussion of the actual 
materials the historian can use in studying 
his problems from the cultural point of 
view, that caps the arguments of the pre- 
ceding pages in practical fashion. 

The book, then, as has been said, is a 
distinct contribution, whose publication 
may be expected to stimulate historians 
to work along cultural lines. It is to be 
hoped, however, that to the extent to which 
modern anthropology can make a signifi- 
cant contribution to this approach, its 
methodological resources will be utilized to 
a greater degree than is indicated in these 
pages. It is particularly to be hoped that 
the techniques that anthropologists have 
developed for the study of cultures in con- 
tact will at some time be presented to 
historians as competently, and in as stimu- 
lating a form, as is this consideration of the 
methods which perhaps have greatest utility 
in the analysis of cultures which are in a 
state of relative equilibrium. 

MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 

Northwestern University 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


While the undersigned realize well enough 
the futility of protesting against an unjust 
review, they also believe that such a 
review should not go by unnoticed. A 
review which soberly questions a funda- 
mental framework or thesis, criticizes inter- 
pretations, points out errors of fact, is one 
thing; a review which simply ridicules a 
serious effort to interpret American eco- 
nomic history is quite another, and should 
not go unrebuked. 

Mr. Hacker’s Triumph of American Capi- 
talism [reviewed in the March 1941 issue 
of Tue ANNALS by Professor E. A. J. 
Johnson of New York University], we be- 
lieve, is a skillful interweaving of the re- 
sults of the best research and scholarship 
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(including that of Mr. Hacker) attained 
by economic historians of the present gen- 
eration. To picture it, as Professor John- 
son does, as a fantastic burlesque of Ameri- 
can history does not jibe with the facts. 
It is pointless to condemn a book because 
its framework or interpretations may at 
some time or other coincide with Sombart, 
Tawney, Marx, Trotsky, or some one else 
whose views or methodology the reviewer 
does not like. The question always re- 
mains—are the facts correct and the inter- 
pretation valid? Is the book in line with 
the best current scholarship? These prob- 
lems the reviewer in this particular instance 
does not bother to consider. As no effort 
is made to dispute any interpretation or 
fact on a level which can be answered, the 
reader is left with the sole impression that 
the reviewer does not like the book. A 
reviewer’s opinion is valueless without sup- 
porting evidence. This type of review, it 
seems to us, is unfair to the author of the 
book and of no value to the reader of the 
review. 

MERLE E. CURTI 

Harotp U. FAULKNER 

Harry J. CARMAN 

Columbia University, 
May 8, 1941 
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FOREWORD 


IN THE United States every man is his own criminologist. He glibly and con- 
fidently assigns definite reasons for our high crime rates and for the causes of juve- 
nile delinquency in other than his own children, and has an effective and final scheme 
for the solution of the crime problem. ‘The trained criminologist is much more 
humble and freely admits that the study of the causes of criminal conduct presents 
many opaque and baffling problems for which no satisfactory scientific methodology 
has yet been formulated. Tentative and probable conclusions are all that the 
criminological research worker can offer the community that demands that something 
be done. The complex process of personality development necessitates the division 
of causation research into several fields or aspects for careful and detailed study. 
Such a parceling out process inevitably results in duplication and overlapping, as 
may be seen when investigators attempt to understand the relationship of crime to 
our economic system in its operational and structural aspects. Psychiatrists and 
psychologists, and even biologists, may find themselves crossing each other’s domains. 
The emphasis and orientation of these various disciplines justify whatever repetition 
may result. 

In the United States there has been a conspicuous absence of exclusive emphasis 
in any one field since 1915, but since that period causation study has gradually 
broadened to include the cultural situation and its relation to and influence upon the 
development of personality, criminal and noncriminal. A greater appreciation of 
the nonanatomical characteristics and an integration of influences of the social 
milieu have resulted in a clearer understanding of the process by which delinquency 
and criminality emerge in a dynamic industrial society where the phenomenon of 
conflict is the basic element of its continuing development or becoming. 

America’s emancipation from European criminal theory lies in the attitudes of 
research students that any single-factor explanation is almost certain to be false, 
and that the only sure method of investigation which may reveal the basic patterns 
of causation lies in an attack on many fronts through the use of culture case studies 
of the delinquent himself without any presupposition of what ought to be found 
or to what extent or degree the results harmonize with the so-called criminal theories 
of the “great” scholars. 

The present issue of THE ANNALS presents as much of the relevant and reliable 
information about crime causation as can be obtained at the present time, and while 
each contributor may emphasize the specific causation pattern he is discussing he 
_ remains keenly aware of the limitations of his particular approach. To build a 
house requires many skills; to understand crime causation requires many points 
of view. 

J. P. SHALLOO 


Crime as Social Reality 


By JEROME HALL 


VERYBODY talks about “crime” 
and “criminals”; and their mean- 
ing. The answers are assumed to exist; 
they are assumed to be common prop- 
erty. Actually, the obvious conceals the 
most difñcult of problems. The simple 
questions, on second thought, become the 
most provocative ones, even though they 
are not in the least impertinent. 


MEANING OF “CRIME” 


The most obvious fact about “crime” 
is that the term is employed in many dif- 
ferent senses. The basic difficulties con- 
cern the meaning of “crime.” Many 
words in everyday discourse are to some 
extent and in some contexts, ambiguous. 
This is especially true of words having 
to do with social affairs, human relation- 
ships, where what is most significant 
meets neither eye nor ear. But “crime” 
and “criminal” are loaded with even 
greater burdens than are most of these 
terms. Here one quickly recognizes that 
communication of ideas is not the only 
function of language; for, plainly, “crimi- 
nal” is a term that is much more than 
description. It is also a word of re- 
proach, of condemnation, of obloquy, of 
stimulation to action and to repression. 

In recent months “criminal” has en- 
tered the common vocabulary of inter- 
national propaganda; the leaders of the 
warring countries call each other “‘crimi- 
nal.” The speaker wishes to arouse emo- 
tion, to move his audience in a desired 
direction. It has become abundantly 
evident that “criminal” is a tag to be 
placed on political enemies—not merely 
or even especially on those who mjure 
person or property. Much too fre- 
quently it has been an instrument to 
mask the torture of great benefactors 
of mankind. In a number of countries 
we find new criminal codes expressed in 


the broadest possible terms constructed 
on a sweeping axiom of “social defense.” 
“Criminal behavior” is, accordingly, any 
“antisocial” conduct, and in actual ad- 
ministration, “antisocial” becomes any 
conduct that runs counter to the politics 
of the regime. The meaning of “crimi- 
nal” is thus determined by authority, 
i.e, by force. Some of our criminolo- 
gists are beginning to wake up to the 
fact that there are political and ethical 
problems involved in “crime”—that the 
term is sometimes chiefly an index of 
who has power to wield the maximum 
force. In addition, we are familiar with 
equally loose usages in -everyday talk, 
where the speaker means to say that cer- 
tain persons or behaviors are unethical, 
unprincipled, degenerate, or even stupid. 

It might be imagined that within the 
confines of the law there would be few 
such troublesome questions. But unless 
one is content to run in a circle, it is 
plain that even here the accepted defini- 
tion of “crime” is only superficially pre- 
cise. This may be seen by reference to 
the perennial issue of the differences be- 
tween “crime” and “tort.” A crime is 
a violation of a penal law, it is said, while 
torts are proscribed by civil or private 
law. Yet so great a scholar as Austin 
contended that there were no substantial 
differences between the two, perhaps 
least of all on the basis of the degree or 
importance of the public interest. Nor 
is it easy to demonstrate that punish- 
ment characterizes the one, compensa- 
tion the other. Punitive damages and 
penal actions are only the most salient of 
the difficulties in the way of this thesis. 

The Jaw has been largely directed by 
procedure in its early history, and by 
the purposes of litigants and their law- 
yers; perhaps only by the suggested 
functional differences can the two be 
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distinguished. Even within the,more re- 
stricted field that is invariably labeled 
“criminal,” the same difficulty persists. 
It is seen, notably, in the distinctions 
drawn between crimes mala in se and 
those mala prohibita, or, as a recent 
writer would have it, between the real 
crimes and the public torts. 

Thus it is apparent that even when 
limited to law, “crime” has such varied 
denotation as to suggest that the wisest 
course may turn out to be elimination 
of the word entirely from scientific dis- 
course, and substitution of numerous 
specific terms. In any event, if we think 
that beyond emotive, prerogative, and 
loose uses of the word there are facts 
denoted by the term “crime” which can 
be clearly described and understood, and 
that, proceeding thus, we can discover 
better answers to the relevant distressing 
social problems than any now known, 
our first bit of sophistication is to be on 
guard against this insidious ambiguity of 
everyday speech. 

Nonetheless, any significant critique 
of crime must inevitably be oriented in 
the existing “recognized” discussions of 
it. If we analyze such discourse, we may 
be able to discover the principal issues 
and the difficulties in the way of greater 
understanding. If we work our way 
through the existing field as carefully 
and intuitively as possible, at the same 
time nourishing awareness of besetting 
linguistic quicksands as well as of our 
own predilections, what do we find? 


EMOTION AND ANALYSIS 


About as certain an observation as 
any is that emotion has something to 
do with crime itself—not merely talking 
about it. Public feeling is common when 
there is public knowledge of major 
harms; the deeply rooted affective states 
are revealed in newspapers, in the court- 
room, sometimes in violent, overt at- 
tacks. The criminal law may be viewed 
as the rationalization of such states, 


though it is much more than that. One 
has only to scrutinize “scholarly” dis- 
cussions to discover here too, alas, fre- 
quent biases in what purport to be 
rigorously objective analyses of the phe- 
nomena. 

The need to emphasize this second 
pervading difficulty should be obvious 
to any thoughtful observer who con- 
sciously, at least, serves no other end’ 
than discovery of truth in this most diffi- 
cult of all fields of exploration. Some- 
times these drives are sublimated into 
desire for reform, in itself surely not 
unworthy, yet all too frequently cloud- 
ing the scholar’s mind, rendering fruit- 
ful debate impossible. Social policy is 
as important as social science; but unless 
preferences and evaluations are distin- 
guished from knowledge and understand- 
ing, there is little reason to expect 
marked progress in any social science, 
and least, perhaps, in criminology. 

The current Sociology of Knowledge 
raises interesting problems in this re- 
gard; such analysis of ideologies is apt 
to be circumspect. As to discussions of 
crime, we have long been victims of 
scholastic oversimplifications, even of 
fads that, in abortive efforts to surmount 
the real difficulties, limited the range of 
investigation to muscular movements, 
with talk and thought either ignored or 
labeled “oral behavior,” as though that 
aided understanding. 

Next to such narrowing of the phe- 
nomena together with the limiting axi- 
oms of mechanics implied thereby to be 
the sole source of explanation, under- 
standing has been further restricted by 
other dogmas, notably by rather per- 
verse theories of human nature. With 
human beings, especially primitives, re- 
garded as wholly irrational and as in- 
exorably fixed in the course of their 
conduct, any discipline constructed on 
corresponding premises would hardly en- 
lighten. Persistent effort is required to 
limit ambiguity and emotion and the 
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appeal of mechanistic and particularistic 
rationalizations. Only by maximum ef- 
forts to slough off the artificial garb of 
fashionable vocabulary, only by stead- 
fast efforts to rise above the Schools, 
may we hope to talk sense about the 
major problems of social disorganization. 


ACTIONS, TALK, AND THEORY 


The above remarks indicate that we 
need to distinguish what “the common 
man” does and says about crime from 
what scholars say about crime. Viewed 
in broadest outline, the first enterprise, 
if assiduously prosecuted, would be a 
sort of chronicle, a history of conflicts 
and disputes, the pains and injuries hu- 
man beings have inflicted on one an- 
other in connection therewith, and what 
reasons they gave to explain their con- 
duct. This would include the actions 
and talk of “offenders” (from society’s 
viewpoint; “oppressed” from their own), 
as well as those of pater, chieftain, offi- 
cial (“oppressor” or “tyrant” from the 
“offender’s” point of view). The second 
sort of enterprise would constitute analy- 
sis of the discussions of scholars, of theo- 
ries of the above noted phenomena. 

Although this dichotomy should be 
useful analytically, it is apparent that 
the two realms intermingle: in the very 
selection by the scholar of “significant” 
phenomena, are premised theories and 
values, shared with the community it- 
self. But scholars are conscious of 
their value-judgments. The suggested 
approach centers initially on observable 
phenomena. We can see individuals 
inflicting physical injuries on one an- 
other, we can see the conduct desig- 
nated “assaults,” “trespasses to prop- 
erty,’ “homicide,” and so forth. In 
addition to the participants in these 
doings, there is the behavior of third 
persons, including group behavior or 
that of its representatives, namely, the 
“banishments,” “executions,” “imprison- 


ments,” and such. One central problem 
is: Why do these outsiders interfere? 

Once this question is asked, we have 
left the sphere of behavior alone, and 
think in terms of culture and motivation. 
Indeed, no one has seriously tried to ex- 
plain such phenomena solely by refer- 
ence to observable behavior; the very 
inclusion of group behavior, at least 
when that extends beyond the immediate 
family, implies some theory of signifi- 
cance not entirely dependent on þe- 
havior. Here, then, it is essential to 
take account of the talk that accom- 
panies the behavior. It represents vari- 
ous levels of significance. The parties 
themselves base their conduct on various 
rationalizations, understanding of which 
requires reference to nonphysical or 
metaphysical entities. A man has failed 
to bring a sacrifice to the gods, he has 
performed an act taboo, he has ridi- 
culed his mother-in-law—the very recital 
points to ideas that are much more po- 
tent in their effect on conduct than 
many physical forces. In their talk 
about the unpleasant conduct of their 
fellows, simple people are concrete. 
What the “wise” man says will depend 
on whether he is an official Intent on 
enforcement, or a mere onlooker—a 
scholar perhaps. In these latter in- 
stances, there is apt to be generalization 
about laws, norms, customs, mores, pro- 
tection of society, and the like. 

We here and now confront so much of 
the above phenomena as is known to us, 
and our job is to reach a fuller under- 
standing of it all—the doings, the com- 
mon talk, the official pronouncements, 
and the analyses of scholars. Is it pos- 
sible to take a fresh approach to the en- 
tire problem, one that promises results? 

Recent exploration for some core of 
meaning of “crime” has resulted in such 
general notions as “disapproval,” “viola- 
tion of group values,” and “injury to 
public interests,” as common denomina- 
tors. But the besetting evil here is that 
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the generality of these ideas sharply 
diminishes both their significance as 
symbols and their utility as instruments 
of discovery. 


RELATIVITY OF CRIME 


Coupled with the above insights is the 
prevalent hypothesis that crime is rela- 
tive to time and place. This apparently 
means that the behavior punished (and, 
presumably, the values, disapprobation, 
and so forth) varies from place to place 
and from time to time. The supporting 
instances are familiar—polygamy is 
criminal in the United States, it is even 
approved in other countries; so, also, 
as to patricide among primitives, and 
prohibition of alcoholic beverages with 
us. 

It is common in such discussion to 
concede that three or four crimes, usu- 
ally, treason, murder, incest, and theft, 
are universal. The problem raises nu- 
merous difficulties. The minor ones can 
be summarily dismissed. Thus, one 
would not expect forgery to be criminal 
in a preliterate society, nor speeding on 
the Sahara or, indeed, in New York 
prior to 1900, nor flying a plane 300 
feet above a city prior to 1910. Such 
immediate dependence of criminal be- 
havior on culture and technology is too 
evident to give rise to speculation. The 
problem concerning the relationships be- 
tween socioeconomic conditions and 
criminal behavior arises at the point 
where we pass from specific instances of 
criminal behavior to types of criminal 
behavior. .Not only must these cate- 
gories be broad (e.g., crimes against 
property without violence), but the 
socioeconomic conditions must be gen- 
eralized to the extent that apt analogies 
can be found in societies representing 
different cultures. 

If, with this objective in view, we try 
to uncover the facts “just as they ac- 
tually occurred,’ we find a mass of 
contradictory evidence that makes likely 


generalization presently very difficult, if 
not impossible. ‘Thus, many writers 
assert that theft (as understood by us) 
is universally criminal. But a trust- 
worthy observer who spent many years 
in India reports that “almost every In- 
dian domestic pilfers . . . during his long 
experience of the country he has rarely 
met exceptions. This form of brigand- 
age is ingrained in their natures.” * 

The deficiencies in existing studies re- 
garding even this central problem, be- 
havior universally held criminal, are 
apparent on examination of the chief 
authority on this subject, Westermarck’s 
Origin and Development of the Moral 


` Ideas. The ultimate testing ground is, 


plainly, homicide; it is highly significant 
that even here there is the greatest con- 
fusion, at least on the surface of the 
data. Thus Westermarck reports: 


Among various uncivilized peoples, how- 
ever, human life is said to be held very 
cheap. “The Australian Dieyerie, we are 
told, would for a mere trifle kill their dear- 
est friend. In Fiji there is an ‘utter dis- 
regard of the value of human life’... 
Some of the Himalayan mountaineers are 
reported to put men to death merely for 
the satisfaction of seeing the blood flow 
and of marking the last struggles of the 
victim.” ? 


But just prior to his quoting a mass of 
contradictory data, he states: “I ven- 
ture to believe that this [respect for our 
fellow creatures’ lives] holds good not 
only among civilized nations, but among 
the lower races as well; .. .?”3 Then 
after statements of observers apparently 
to the contrary, he concludes: “We may 
without hesitation accept Professor Ty- 
lor’s statement that ‘no known tribe, 
however low and ferocious, has ever 

1H. J. A. Hervey, Cameos of Indian Crime, 
London, 1929. 

2As quoted in Edward Westermarck, The 
Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(London: Macmillan, 1906), Vol. I, pp. 328- 


29. 
3 Ibid., p. 328. 
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admitted that men may kill one another 
indiscriminately.’ ” 4 


TOWARD SCIENTIFIC GENERALIZATION 


But what is “indiscriminate”? We 
must remember that all civilized societies 
condone, justify, and even approve cer- 
tain homicides, quite in addition to war. 
Consider our own law. In at least two 
American states, a husband may kill his 
spouse or her paramour in the act of 
adultery. Among certain people where, 
we are told, hospitality requires a host 
to place his wife at the disposal of a 
guest, this rule of law might seem odd, 
indeed. So, too, as to Holmes’s decision 
that a man may stand his ground if 
attacked and kill his assailant despite 
the fact that a safe avenue of retreat is 
available. And what of the blanket rule 
that permits a police officer to slay a 
suspected felon to effect arrest, especially 
when viewed in light of the arbitrary 
classification of offenses? 

Perhaps we may hazard the view that 
while some of these (to us) justifiable 
homicides may seem as unjustifiable to 
so-called primitive peoples as many of 
their killings are to us, yet there is a 
common ground. But thus far its state- 
ment has taken the form of such dubious 
generalization as that the “irreducible 
conditions of survival” (or of “civiliza- 
tion”) must be preserved. 

Consider, next, the usual appraisals 
of primitive patricide. The clear impli- 
cation is that the writer is talking about 
the same behavior that constitutes homi- 
cide in our society, and that what is most 
seriously condemned by our laws, mores, 
and ethics, is not only permitted but 
approved and sometimes even required 
in those societies. 

The patent fallacy here is to compare 
expurgated actual primitive practices 
with the book-law of advanced societies. 


4 As quoted in Edward Westermarck, The 
Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(London: Macmillan, 1906), Vol. I, p. 331. 


What must be compared, instead, are 
unwritten primitive legal norms with our 
written laws, the entire relevant fact- 
situations and behavior in both societies, 
and the accompanying talk, rationaliza- 
tions, pronouncements, and analyses, 
We should probably find that the primi- 
tives who commit what our observers 
call “patricide” also respect their parents 
and share our ethical principles con- 
cerning treatment of them. On the 
other hand, it would be necessary to 
consider euthanasia in our society, and 
numerous instances of acquittal and par- 
don in cases of homicide of blood rela- 
tions where relief from acute suffering is 
the motive. Thus, we, too, if judged by 
our actual practices, indulge in invalidi- 
cide even where the behavior corresponds 
to the legal definition of patricide. The 
like is true of infanticide, typically rec- 
ognized in administration of the law as 
disclosing considerable grounds for ex- 
treme mitigation of the penalty, which 
has recently secured official recognition 
in the English statute on the subject.’ 
The surest single generalization im- 
mediately available is that all societies 
proscribe behavior that runs counter to 
their preservation. Group preservation 
requires not only prohibition of indis- 
criminate killings and of the lesser bat- 
teries and mayhems that lead directly 
to such homicide; it also requires pro- 
tection of infants, and consequently of 
institutions that provide, as well, for 
care of females during the childbearing 
period and for some time afterwards. 
Thus the generalization that “crime” is 
“relative?” does not aid understanding; 
it merely points to the variation of crimi- 
nal behavior and implies a total failure 
to recognize any common characteristics. 
5 Cf, “But there can be little doubt that 
the wholesale infanticide of many of the lower 
races is in the main due to the hardships of 


Savage life.” Westermarck, op. cit, p. 399. 
“The exposure of deformed or sickly infants 


was undoubtedly an ancient custom in Greece; 


..” Ibid., p. 408. 
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Yet these are the sine qua non of any 
science, 


SOCIOECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


As a matter of fact, we have already 
advanced our understanding of crime 
much beyond the indications of asser- 
tions as to its “relativity”; for we know 
a great deal about the relation of crimi- 
nal behavior to social and economic con- 
ditions and also to technology. Espe- 
cially is this true as regards crimes 
against property as they developed in 
England. This development has been 
analyzed with special reference to the 
Commercial Revolution that began in 
the fifteenth century, and, with greater 
detail, with reference to the Industrial 
Revolution. We know that from a 
single norm, “larceny” (patterned proba- 
bly on medieval cattle-lifting), which 
originally designated simply direct, 
physical taking of chattels from an- 
other’s possession, there evolved several 
different norms as social and economic 
changes raised new needs. The new 
norms denoted certain behaviors; as the 
former came into existence, the latter 
became crimes. 

With the beginning of modern busi- 
ness in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, came employment of carriers to 
deliver merchandise to distant points. 
To these carriers the merchandise was 
voluntarily handed over by the shippers; 
hence, subsequent conversion would not 
violate the law against stealing as then 
defined. The process by which the 
judges extended “larceny” to include 
“breaking bulk” by a lawful possessor, 
retaining but redefining the old words, 
is important with regard to the role of 


political agencies in the creation of crimi- ` 


nal behavior. The origin of the new 
offense is important, also, in relation to 
changed economic conditions. The new 
law designating certain behavior “crimi- 


6 See the writer’s Theft, Law and Society, 


1935. 


nal” constituted an attempt to meet 
needs and demands arising from new 
social problems. 

The Commercial Revolution brought 
mobility of population to a relatively 
static society. Servants, previously an- 
chored to estates, increasingly picked up 
and absconded with their masters’ valua- 
bles. ‘These chattels were in the serv- 
ants’ possession; hence, as in the car- 
riers’ case, conversion did not constitute 
larceny. But since the servant was usu- 
ally about the master’s premises, it was 
possible to designate the former’s physi- 
cal control of the property as mere “cus- 
tody” and thus to place all-important 
“possession” in the master, hence allow- 
ing a trespass to another’s possession and 
“larceny”’—still the same old bottle, but 
containing new substance thereafter. 
Again a new crime and new criminals | 
were created; not arbitrarily, be it noted, 
but upon rational grounds, to meet felt 
needs and new attitudes regarding con- 
duct previously tolerated, but now defi- 
nitely antisocial under the changed con- 
ditions. 

“Larceny” was a much broader ave- 
nue for adaptation to new conditions 
than can be briefly indicated. Suffice it 
to add that in 1780, some few years 
prior to the rise of the law of fraud, the 
ancient category gave birth to the new 
offense of “larceny by trick,” where 
possession but not ownership was vol- 
untarily transferred in reliance upon 
fraudulent representations of fact. 

The law of criminal fraud is replete 
with significance for the intimate inter- 
play of legal norms, public attitudes, and 
changing social and economic conditions. 
The enormous losses in stock speculation 
as the bubbles burst developed aware- 
ness of the potency of “mere” misrepre- 
sentation of fact to wreak damage on a 
large scale. Yet as late as 1761, in a 
case where the defendant had misrepre- 
sented the quantity of merchandise sold, 
a high English court, which included 
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Mansfield, found no criminal liability, 
declaring: “We are not to indict one 
man for making a fool of another.” 

Less than thirty years later, criminal 
fraud was created. Continued stock 
losses, the disappearance of the guilds, 
large-scale merchandising, purchases 
from strangers at a distance, and the 
new credit economy are among the im- 
portant concomitant social and economic 
changes, New law resulted; new “crimi- 
nals” were designated for selection by 
the punitive apparatus of legal control. 
So far as certain individuals were con- 
cerned, it may have been sheer chance 
that one day made them regarded as 
respectable businessmen, and the next, 
as criminals. But in the large, the de- 
velopment was a rational adaptation to 
the interaction of many social forces 
operating to create new social problems. 

Today embezzlement is so common 
that it comes as a shock to learn that 
the crime did not exist in England until 
1799. There were earlier special and 
restricted types of embezzlement, con- 
fined, significantly enough, to the Bank 
of England, the South Sea Company, 
and the Post Office. But generally, prior 
to 1799 there were simply “breaches of 
trust”—-not embezzlement; that is to 
say, those who prior to 1799 were merely 
untrustworthy, became after that date, 
criminals. 


Laws RESULT FROM EXPERIENCE 


Again, it is well to note that these new 
laws and the consequent criminals which, 
in a somewhat odd sense, they may be 
said to have “produced” were not for- 
tuitous occurrences. Larceny by servant 
had long crystallized into behavior that 
was restricted to receipt of goods from 
the master. The economic revolutions, 
especially the rise of banks and other 
large business institutions, transformed 
employees’ relations to the public into 
matters of paramount importance. Still 
it was not any rare imagination, any 


scientific prescience concerning future 
probabilities, that brought about the 
new laws. It was experience under new 
conditions and with many cases of large 
depredation by servants, accumulating 
more slowly than one imagines should 
have been necessary, that provided the 
driving force to change law to enlarge 
the area of criminal behavior. 

The above knowledge of theft, espe- 
cially as it developed in England, carries 
us an appreciable degree beyond mere 
recognition that “crimes are relative to 
time and place.” . But this knowledge 
needs to be supplemented by that of cor- 
responding developments in other coun- 
tries (e.g., adequate Russian data for 
the past twenty years) until we are able 
to generalize on the basis of specific com- 
parative data. As yet we have hardly 
begun to write the history of American 
crime and criminal law, but it is prob- 
able that many relationships between 
crime and social change similar to those 
described above could be discovered; 
obvious special points of attack in the 
American scene would be cattle-rustling, 
bootlegging, and racketeering. 


Laws RESULT FROM Basic IDEAS 


A similar history of crimes against the 
person would present much more difficult 
problems than did that of crimes against 
property. So far as this writer is aware, 
such a history has thus far evaded ade- 
quate presentation. The reasons are 
sufficiently apparent; the interests in- 
volved are elemental in the sense of be- 
ing represented in all societies, however 
primitive. Accordingly, the underlying 
motives, values, and rationalizations are 
so deeply rooted in the history of the 
race as to defy easy exploration. In- 
stead of quantitative data and observ- 
able phenomena that accompany and 
symbolize economic change, one would 
need to deal with imponderables to a far 
greater extent. The configuration within 
which this division of criminal law and 
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crime must be set would need to be 
constructed very largely from more or 
less transcendental forms, from ideas and 
attitudes that are ingrained in human 
nature and ancient institutions. 

Equally difficult are crimes that spring 
directly from certain other ideas. For 
example, the criminal Jaws of the Ameri- 
can Colonies include such offenses as 
blasphemy, failure to attend church, dis- 
senting, idleness, being a Quaker, scold- 
ing, and by no means least in sig- 
nificance, witchcraft. How far does it 
advance our understanding of these of- 
fenses to know that they were “relative 
to the time and place”? And we have 
only to remember that Matthew Hale, 
one of the greatest scholars of modern 
times, presided at some of the major 
trials for witchcraft in England, to cau- 
tion against such facile generalizations 
about the Salem trials. Even Black- 
stone, writing in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, credits the existence 
of witchcraft. It is apparent that under- 
standing such offenses is directly depend- 
ent, in part, on an adequate history of 
ideas. 


LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Similar problems are presented by the 
rules of law on responsibility for crimi- 
nal behavior, especially with reference 
to diseased minds. The accepted version 
has it that earliest liability was absolute, 
and that many centuries passed before 
modern ideas of culpability, resting on 
distinctions between such notions as 
negligence, intention, and accident, were 
accepted. But discovery has been slight 
and long retarded in the field of ancient 
legal history; hence we must recall 
Holmes’s opposition to the above thesis, 
and his suggestive remark that even a 
dog distinguishes between an intentional 
beating and an accidental injury. In 
any event, we know that “understand- 
ing” and “volition” have important bear- 
ings on culpability in our criminal law 


largely because of insistence that punish- 
ment be inflicted only on immoral per- 
sons. But in other fields of law, notably 
torts, absolute liability, i.e., liability de- 
spite due care, has been widely imple- 
mented in recent years. Perhaps similar 
reasons can be invoked in defense of 
mala prohibita if the absence of any 
mens rea is assumed. The major theo- 
retical difficulties seem rather to relate 
to penalization for negligent conduct, 
and to interpretations that would elimi- 
nate responsibility entirely as irrelevant 
to penal treatment. 

The history of lack of mental capacity 
as a defense parallels much of the law on 
culpability of normal persons. It is still 
common for writers intent solely on re- 
form to assert that an eighteenth-century 
judge held that a person had to be “as 
mad as a wild beast” before he could 
be exculpated on grounds of mental dis- 
ease. There usually follow desultory 
remarks on the progress in psychology, 
culminating in fulsome praise of the 
achievements of that discipline in the 
twentieth century. The facts are rather 
more complicated, even after contempo- 
rary psychology is critically evaluated. 
The eighteenth-century judge did not 
say what is reported of him. He said 
the diseased person does “not know what 
he is doing, no more than a wild beast”; 
and his opinion, read in its entirety, is 
much too sensible to be distorted into 
the above exaggeration.’ As a matter 
of fact, if we go back as far as the thir- 
teenth century and read Bracton fairly, 
we may come away with no little admi- 
ration for the understanding and mod- 
eration of those days regarding responsi- 
bility of mentally diseased persons. The 
history of ethics and epistemology is 
ancient and pregnant with ideas current 
today. 

So, too, ideas on culpability seem to 
have persisted over longer periods of 


TR v. Arnold (1724) 16 How. St. Tr. 695, 
764, 
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time and to have been modified only 
slightly in comparison with overt be- 
havior designated “criminal.” But if 
the elements that constitute culpability 
in our law seem to be few and relatively 
static, we must remember that these con- 
ceptions lie in the most difficult part of 
criminal law and criminology. Until we 
have had sustained analyses of the rela- 
tion of these ideas to intellectual, social, 
and legal problems in various countries 
and times, we must cling to a whole- 
some skepticism of any existing inter- 
pretations. 


ADEQUACY OF LEGAL CONCEPTS 


As regards both the overt phases of 
criminal behavior and those aspects of 
it that refer to responsibility, one major 
problem concerns the adequacy of legal 
concepts. It must be recognized that 
there is a constant, practically inevitable 
lag between the legal categories and ac- 
tual behavior patterns; this lag increases 
in proportion to the acceleration of social 
change. Indeed, there is little factual 
content in any legal definition of crime 
that is entirely invariant over a long 
period of years. Not only do the words 
change in meaning more or less without 
such change being noticed, but also, the 
professionals distort, expand, and con- 
tract them as they deem necessary. Hu- 
man beings are thus occasionally brought 
within the punitive apparatus against 
reasonable expectation, or perhaps, more 
fortunately, they escape despite coinci- 
dence of legal norm and behavior. 

It is impossible here to develop the 
technical aspects of the above problem. 
They have received considerable atten- 
tion in current jurisprudence, especially 
where the function of the judicial process 
has been emphasized or where wide re- 
forms have been sought. Irrationalism 
and “verbal camouflage” are blanket and 
all-too-easy dispositions of legal con- 
cepts. The actual existence and func- 
tions of these entities are evidenced by 


conduct, by repeated common occur- 
rences, by uniform patterns of behavior 
in societies where laws are unwritten, 
as well as in our own. If this is estab- 
lished, investigation moves into fair per- 
spective and permits the most searching 
inquiries as to correspondence of norm 
with actuality; no less does it provide 
for the most detailed, uncompromising 
criticism of the adequacy of existing 
legal concepts to implement attainment 
of desirable objectives. 

This actual inadequacy and the limi- 
tations accordingly imposed on adminis- 
tration even by the best possible per- 
sonnel produce areas of uncertainty, a 
shadowland where crime merges imper- 
ceptibly into lawful conduct. It is in- 
defensible to hold individuals responsible 
or malevolent for the consequences of 
these conditions. Explanation must, of 
course, include all sorts of motivation; 
frequently forgotten are the institutions, 
the given concepts, ends, economic con- 
ditions, and the concrete fact-situations 
that raise specific problems in the total 
culture complex. Thus when we find 
that prior to the rise of criminal fraud, 
certain behavior (e.g., the ring-dropping 
confidence game) was held larceny by 
trick, and that afterwards identical be- 
havior was held fraud, i.e., obtaining 
property by false pretenses, we must not 
indulge in particularisms that ignore the 
total situation. Rather we must probe 
the relevant social realities for more 
adequate explanations. This not only 
does not check, it facilitates understand- 
ing of existing terminology and legal 
conceptions. ‘There is no a priori rea- 
son, therefore, to continue to accept 
such formulations as mens rea, mala in 
se, mala prohibita, malice aforethought, 
premeditation, larceny by trick, and 
many others, as including adequate de- 
scriptions of significant realities. Too 
many innocent persons get hoisted on 
the petard of such archaism; yet we 
have only just begun to make the de- 
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tailed empirical researches that are nec- 
essary to sustain intelligent reform of 
existing legal concepts. 


‘THEORIES OF CRIME 


In all discussions of crime, as in the 
above, certain facts are described; it 
is obvious that their selection is influ- 
enced. by value-judgments and by other 
interpretations as to significance. If 
we consider the discourses of scholars, 
we find an elaborate array of explana- 
tion that complicates analysis consid- 
erably. We can simply take note of the 
variety of these theories on the nature 
of crime. ‘They have run, broadly, in 
physical, biological, and social terms; 
some have been devoted entirely to indi- 
vidual differences, others to cultural 
processes. There are theories based on 
“interests” with stress on security or 
group survival or the power of eco- 
nomically dominant classes; taboo, dis- 
cipline, sympathetic identification with 
victims of attack, ethical principles, and 
penal laws have provided the founda- 
tions of other theories. If we view theo- 
rizing on crime chronologically, and for 
convenience indulge in certain arbitrary 
divisions, we can distinguish theological 
(St. Paul, Bernard), ethical (Kant), 
classical (Beccaria), utilitarian (Ben- 
tham), formalist (Austin), positivist 
(Lombroso, Garofalo, Ferri), various 
neo-modifications of the above, and 
pragmatist (Saldaña) versions. 

It is apparent that these theories par- 
allel the entire history of western 
thought. They may be regarded as a 
type of opinion in so far as they, too, 
reflect phases of the total culture com- 
plex within which crime is integrated. 
(Such employment of theories is, of 
course, not to be confused with inquiries 
as to their validity.) Adding theory to 
“conditions,” we can achieve greater in- 
sight into the basic realities within 
which crimes as social phenomena are 
integrated. 


CRIME AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Criminologists study those phases of 
social reality which irritate, produce ten- 
sion, run counter to accepted values, con- 
stitute social problems. Specifically, 
their concern is those social problems 
that center on violation of actual penal 
laws.2 Understanding these social prob- 
lems depends on knowledge of social 
realities, which not only defy actual divi- 
sion, but which can be comprehended 
only as integers. Hence criminology 
and the other social disciplines do not 
represent distinctive types of theory, nor 
are they concerned with essentially dif- 
ferent subject-matters. They can be 
differentiated only in terms of the types 
of questions asked concerning social 
phenomena. Convenience and lack of 
time require division of labor, but these 
are only human limitations, not imposed 
by the nature of the data we seek to 
understand. Ideally, each social disci- 
pline would, therefore, represent the 
incidence of all social science upon dis- 
tinctive questions posed by thoughtful 
persons. These questions are suggested 
not arbitrarily, but by the nature of so- 
cial problems that have reference to 
common, social realities. 


CRIMINOLOGY AS INTEGRATION 


To illustrate the above and to imple- 
ment the writer’s thesis that all social 
scientists are concerned with common 
social realities, about which they legiti- 
mately ask different questions, consider 
crime as “a violation of a penal law.” 
Only logicians and lawyers may be con- 
tent with the legal definition of “crime.” 
It suits their purposes. Criminologists 
consider the fact that while some laws 
(and pro tanto, crimes) may be arbi- 
trary or archaic, on the whole (barring 
despotism) they have an intimate rela- 

8 This has received detailed analysis in the 


writer’s “Prolegomena to a Science of Criminal 
Law” (1941) 89 U. of Pa. L. Rev. 549. 
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tionship to moral attitudes, to ethics, to 
the affective nature of man, to culture, 
and to custom. If the approach is by 
way of “violation of group values against 
which the group reacts punitively,” we 
are confronted by the whole sweep of 
social life, which we can penetrate only 
with partial insight. Or suppose our 
starting point is “social disorganization” 
or “social pathology.” Can we under- 
stand these without knowing “social or- 
ganization,” which, in other terms, also 
involves the whole of social reality? 

We can implement the argument spe- 
cifically in terms that refer to other so- 
cial disciplines: consider one of the com- 
monest of crimes—the theft of auto- 
mobiles and the related receiving stolen 
goods. Where can one stop in under- 
standing this behavior? Private enter- 
prise and the market place; technology 
and invention; environment, especially 
of urban centers; moral attitudes toward 
private property; ethical principles; law 
enforcement; juvenile delinquency; the 


personalities involved; biological infe- 
riority; and many others—is there any 
actual boundary which can be imposed 
on the social phenomena relevant to this 
single type of criminal behavior? 

In terms of existing disciplines, one 
can readily perceive many relations to 
economics, sociology, ethics, social psy- 
chology, biology, and others. These 
disciplines can be reconstructed much 
more rapidly than the social realities - 
they explore. Increase in knowledge in 
criminology, as in each of the social sci- 
ences, consisis in this very exploration 
of the interrelationships of phenomena 
relevant to questions asked about certain 
social problems, i.e., in the construction 
of a total significant social configuration. 
The collaboration that has existed for 
many years between legal scholars and 
criminologists has produced a body of 
social science and a knowledge of meth- 
ods of research that have significance for 
integration of the social disciplines gen- 
erally. 
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Enforcement of the Criminal Law 


By Bruce SMITH 


EATURED by angry criticisms 
from press and public, lax enforce- 
ment of the criminal law goes on year 
after year as one of our major national 
problems. ‘There are times when it be- 
comes the one outstanding issue in the 
popular mind. But even when economic 
problems forge to the front, or the men- 
ace of impending war stirs the imagina- 
tion and arouses the concern of all our 
people, criminal justice still holds a place 
in their thoughts and causes them un- 
easy moments. 

Why should this be so? Why should 
this one aspect of the management of 
public affairs attract so much attention 
from thoughtful men? Are our failures 
in criminal law enforcement due to our 
democratic way of life or to some in- 
herent fault in our free institutions of 
government? If such as these be ac- 
cepted as hypotheses, it is difficult to 
explain away the highly satisfactory per- 
formance of criminal justice agencies in 
the British Isles and in Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and some of the continental de- 
mocracies. Are our failures due to a 
certain immaturity in our administrative 
patterns that will be corrected by mere 
lapse of time? Perhaps so, though here 
again parallel cases spring up on every 
hand wherein it is apparent that youth- 
ful countries have achieved greater suc- 
cesses in law enforcement than we have 
commonly known. Are our diversity of 
ethnic strains and a confusion of tongues 
responsible? This is a view that is 
widely held, though many and varied are 
the conclusions drawn from it. Usually 
some one national or racial stock is sin- 
gled out to bear the burden of responsi- 
bility for high crime rates and unsatis- 
factory enforcement standards. Yet 
when tested against the body of available 
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facts, there is precious little of support 
or confirmation that emerges. 

It is most likely that there is no single 
cause, and that a large number of factors 
interplay with varying intensity, thus 
confusing even the general outlines of 
the problem, and obstructing the path 
to its solution. 

What factors in the American situa- 
tion can be described as wholly or nearly 
unique? 


INFLUENCE oF HicH CRIME RATES 


First and foremost stands our crime 
level, which is incomparably the highest 
to be found in any modern state. 
Whether or not it is itself a result of 
lax enforcement of the criminal laws, 
there can be no doubt that the daily 
record of criminal acts is so lengthy as 
to impose heavy burdens upon police and 
prosecutors, upon judges and jailers. 
Because of the frequency of major 
crimes, police operations in most parts 
of the United States consist in rushing 
from one emergency to another, each 
new case receiving a preliminary and 
perhaps superficial investigation, with 
few of them followed up in such fashion 
as to Insure a successful prosecution. 

To some, this appears to be a fairly 
recent development, since comprehensive 
crime reporting has been an achieved 
reality only during the last decade. But 
while measurement of criminal trends is 
as yet impracticable, there can be little 
doubt that the high crime rates with 
which we are now so familiar have long 
been a prominent feature of the Ameri- 
can scene. Publicists and other com- 
mentators have impressed them upon us 
for many a weary year, while our whole 
social and economic history bears witness 
to their early origins. For it must be 
remembered that men lived violently 
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and died by violence along the Penob- 
scot and the Kennebec, in the logging 
camps of Michigan, on the sidewalks of 
New York, on the Great Plains, through- 
out the vast empire that is Texas, among 
the river towns of the Mississippi, and 
in the mining settlements of the Far 
West—all before Chicago’s boulevards 
were pockmarked with machine-gun fire, 
before San Francisco’s colorful water 
front became a battle ground for labor 
warfare, before syndicated crime took 
over the business of purveying costly 
vices on Miami’s silver shore. 

High crime rates also lead to other 
forms of nonenforcement. With the gen- 
eral run of offenses receiving inadequate 
investigation, certain types of crimes 
that hold the greatest popular interest 
may be singled out for virtually exclu- 
sive attention. Police officials justify 
this recourse on the ground that since 
they cannot do the entire investigative 
job well, they are confronted by a di- 
lemma. ‘They must choose between su- 
perficial inquiries of all cases and abide 
by unsatisfactory results all along the 
line, or must concentrate their efforts on 
selected cases and ignore the rest. In 
either event, the public interest suffers 
and equal enforcement of the law is se- 
riously impaired. 

Even minor violations that do not re- 
quire extensive police effort often go 
unenforced as a result of similar practi- 
cal considerations. For if letter-of-the- 
law enforcement is attempted with re- 
spect to all of the numerous clan of petty 
violators, patrolmen will find themselves 
so continuously engaged as prosecuting 
witnesses before the courts that the high- 
ways and byways will go unpatrolled, 
and life and property will be deprived of 
this basic form of protection. 

Such unfavorable backgrounds have 
their effect upon popular attitudes and 
eventually also upon justice administra- 
tors. Public discontent and confusion 
as to the effectiveness of the available 


means for combating crime is ultimately 
transferred to the various agencies of 
criminal justice. The criticism and re- 
sentment produce a discouraged and em- 
bittered law-enforcement personnel. The 
prestige of justice administration falls 
so low that recruiting for enforcement 
posts is carried on under severe handi- 
caps. Men of talent and marked ca- 
pacity are likely to avoid the criminal 
justice machine as an Instrument un- 
inviting to their labors; and so the public 
service spirals downward. 


Improving prospects 


The outlook might well appear to be 
hopeless were it not for the fact that 
from time to time some fortunate com- 
bination of circumstances reverses the 
process, temporarily restores public con- 
fidence, attracts better servants of jus- 
tice, and holds out at least a glimmer of 
promise for better things in the future. 

Moreover, the lessons of history lean 
to the favorable side. Police service has 
come a long way from the days of the 
“‘thief-takers”” who were themselves con- 
victed felons and were employed as such. 
The successors of Jonathan Wild and 
Vidocq have long since disappeared in 
England and in France, although politi- 
cal police with their agents provocateurs 
still operate in parts of Europe. The 
paid informer, or “stool pigeon,” con- 
tinues as an active though unacknowl- 
edged police aide, and even in England 
and in certain of our own Federal and 
local police units, is compensated either 
directly or indirectly from public funds. 
But the day of flagrant police corruption 
in England is definitely past, and with 
it has gone that open public hostility to 
all police arms which persisted there 
well into the nineteenth century. British 
police now generally enjoy not only a 
considerable degree of public confidence 
but also something akin to real popu- 
larity. Magistrates as well as judges 
are held in high esteem. On the Conti- 
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nent, likewise, and in.many other parts 
of the civilized world, the agencies of 
justice perform the necessary tasks of 
law enforcement under conditions which 
are generally favorable to them and their 
work. 

Such advances are significant. They 
indicate that even though there is no 
royal road to police perfection and judi- 
cial responsibility, the way to improve- 
ment is not forever barred by obstacles 
that are inherent in law enforcement. 


INFLUENCE OF PARTISAN POLITICS 


A second factor contributing to the 
demoralization of justice officials is the 
unusual weight and complexity of our 
political party machines——-of those es- 
sential though extralegal organizations 
through which we seek to humanize gov- 
ernment in its day-to-day functioning. 
The malign effects of partisan politics 
upon law enforcement are so palpable 
that some will insist that here is the 
one prime cause both for our high crime 
rates and for a multitude of corrupt 
practices bearing upon criminal justice. 

Since popular control is exercised 
through the medium of political party 
organizations, the private citizen who 
seeks to avoid the effects of police re- 
strictions naturally turns to local party 
representatives for aid. No matter how 
meritorious his complaint may be, his 
motives in doing so are nearly always 
selfish. He wants something ‘“fixed”— 
so it is fixed, and by a politician who dis- 
trusts abstract justice even more than 
does the private citizen. Justice under 
laws proves to be too impersonal, too 
little concerned with individuals, too pre- 
occupied with major social results, to 
lend itself to the multitude of petty ad- 
justments which seem so necessary to 
our polyglot citizenship. Hence various 
means are found for assuring that po- 
lice administrators, and our prosecutors, 
magistrates, and judges as well, shall 


be quickly responsive to both political 
and personal influences. 

Closely related to the partisan factor 
is our widespread use of popular elec- 
tions for choosing criminal law admin- 
istrators and judicial officers. Practi- 
cally all sheriffs and prosecutors and 
most magistrates and judges in the 
United States are elected on party tick- 
ets, and while police chiefs in cities now 
generally are appointive officers, they 
are often subordinated to quasi-techni- 
clans, such as commissioners of public 
safety, who are elected for fixed terms. 
Constables, marshals, and other police 
officials in small communities also are 
still elected by popular ballot in many 
instances. 

These familiar devices fit perfectly 
into the scheme of partisan control and 
render the maintenance of high stand- 
ards of justice administration an almost 
impossible task. Considering the com- 
plex pattern of Federal, state, and local 
governments, with some forty thousand 
law-enforcement agencies distributed 
among forty-eight states, with jurisdic- 
tional conflicts and administrative dupli- 
cations at every turn, and with the whole 
machine thrown out of gear by recurrent 
elections and partisan maneuvers, it is 
small wonder that our criminal justice 
institutions occasionally resemble psy- 
chopathic wards. 


CONFUSION OF PUBLIC OPINION 


When interlocking agencies are so in- 
dependently constituted that they can 
and do work at cross-purposes, the con- 
sistent application of popular controls 
alone can compel satisfactory function- 
ing. That condition of affairs is not now 
often realized, because so many of the 
partisan machines are the masters and 
not the servants of the public. Even the 
general mass of opinion is confused. In 
city after city and in state after state, it 
is literally true that the general public 
does not want thoroughgoing law en- 
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forcement. Thus a wide gulf appears 
between our democratic institutions and 
the administration of criminal justice. 
The instrumentalities of the law have 
been deliberately weakened in response 
to popular demand, and even law ob- 
servance by the law-abiding has suffered 
a severe decline. 

These likewise do not constitute new 
problems. They were with us long be- 
fore “crime waves” were discovered and 
exploited by a yellow press. There has 
been a whole series of police reforms, 
such as control by bipartisan, uni- 
partisan, or nonpartisan administrative 
boards. Such as these rarely succeed in 
rising above partisanship. Changes in 
criminal procedure have been effected, 
though as yet on no very impressive 
scale, We have tenure-of-office acts and 
at times the most serious abuses of civil 
service control masquerading under the 
guise of a merit system. There are cam- 
paigns to “turn the rascals out,” and 
other campaigns to put them in prison. 
What has been the net result of all these 
excursions and alarms? Many of them 
have proved futile and quite without ef- 
fect upon the ills they were intended to 
cure. As often as not, law-enforcement 
reformers have succeeded only in replac- 
ing one set of corrupt or incompetent of- 
ficials with another set of the same or 
similar stripe. 

Thus we are thrown back upon a re- 
liance on the various means of public 
enlightenment, among which the press 
appears still to stand in the front rank. 
So far, this great instrument has scarcely 
done its part. The most carefully for- 
mulated editorial policies, through which 
might be secured able discussions of law- 
enforcement problems, are often offset 
by a news policy deliberately designed to 
appeal to the prejudices of the un- 
schooled and the ignorant. Those who 
determine editorial policies have them- 
selves been misled into condemning jus- 
tice agencies when they were right and 


praising them when they were wrong. 
So there are few influences at work for 
instruction of the public in the harsh 
realities of a difficult subject. 

Officeholders react strongly to such 
confusing counsels. Consistent perform- 
ance is likely to be thrown to the winds, 
with each day’s work done without much 
regard for the larger program. ‘The 
servants of justice, from the highest to 
the lowest, become engaged in an effort 
to propitiate those influences which seem 
to have the greatest power to mete out 
immediate discipline. Administrators 
who are subject to popular election or 
to short appointive terms soon discover 
that these devices readily lend them- 
selves to ends that are strictly partisan. 
Even the security of tenure accorded to 
the rank and file under familiar civil 
service systems does not necessarily re- 
strict (on the contrary, it may even 
emphasize) the less favorable features 
of popular political control; for if the 
justice administrator enjoys less security 
than his subordinates, his powers are 
severely diminished. He is forced to 
resort to various expedients for placating 
not only the public but also the members 
of his command. Much of his effort is 
thus directed toward clinging to his pre- 
carious official rank, toward softening the 
effect of his discipline, and toward giving 
the public what it wants at the moment. 
Few men of outstanding executive ca- 
pacity relish working under these condi- 
tions, and few such men are now at- 
tracted to high command. 


SOME PATTERNS OF UNEQUAL 
ENFORCEMENT 


Or take the vital question of civil lib- 
erties, and the effects that popular atti- 
tudes have upon the functioning of the 
police machine. It is a safe generaliza- 
tion that the American people are op- 
posed to the use of unnecessary force by 
police, and that the coarser forms of the 
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third degree are now viewed as belong- 
ing to the era of the rack and the thumb- 
screw. It is also comforting to note that 
police are now reaching the same conclu- 
sion. But are the pressures of such 
widely held opinions consistently applied 
by the public at large and by their 
elected representatives? Far from it. 
Let a particularly revolting crime be 
committed (a certain segment of the 
press can be depended upon to enlarge 
upon the provocative details) or let a 
series of offenses as embellished in news 
and editorial comment give the illusion 
of a crime wave, and popular indigna- 
tion forthwith demands vigorous official 
action that ignores the forms of law. 

Elected officials quickly sense the 
change. They hasten to take the lead 
in spurring on police to extralegal re- 
courses. ‘They invent readily quotable 
catch phrases, urging police to “run the 
punks out of town,” to “shoot first and 
inquire afterward,” and to “be sure not 
to bring ’em back alive.” 

When police respond to such encour- 
agements to lawless enforcement of the 
law, they overlook the inevitable reaction 
when the inflamed state of public opinion 
is forgotten and only the indefensible 
violence of official action is remembered. 
Though people understand in a vague 
and general way that their civil rights 
and liberties must be respected by police, 
they do not always appreciate that this 
guardianship necessarily extends both to 
those who consider themselves to be law 
observers and to those who are widely 
believed to be law violators. 

The upshot is that police are expected 
to be meticulously correct in handling 
some persons, while under certain cir- 
cumstances others are to receive short 
shrift and no formalities. How such nice 
distinctions are to be drawn, either in 
fact or in law, is not made clear; and 
so a groundwork is laid for serious mis- 
understandings between police and pub- 
lic. 


Further difficulties arise in connection 


with the enforcement of unpopular penal 
statutes. These may be so numerous as 
to defy all efforts to catalogue them. 
Some are of a minor regulatory charac- 
ter. Others relate to safety on the high- 
ways, and are so universally violated as 
to render any hard and fast rule for their 
enforcement a manifest absurdity. Po- 
lice are thereby constrained to adopt 
limited programs calling for rigid ad- 
herence to the letter of the law only at 
certain times and places, or on special 
occasions. Sometimes these devices are 
carefully adjusted to the underlying 
facts, but whatever the basis for selec- 
tion, there remains an area of nonen- 
forcement that cannot be readily ex- 
plained to people who are busy with 
their own concerns. In any case, the 
reasons for nonenforcement are soon for- 
gotten, though the memory of police dis- 
crimination lingers. 

An example of this habit of forgetting 
ig furnished by the unlamented dry era. 
Nonobservance of the prohibition laws 
became so general, and the purveyors of 
alcoholic decoctions bearing only a slight 
resemblance to wine, beer, or liquors be- 
came such a prominent feature of the 
American scene, that a large part of the 
public was enlisted on the side of the 
bootlegger, not merely as customers but 
as sympathizers. When an upstate city 
in New York was overrun by hoodlums 
engaged in distributing Canadian whisky 
that had been smuggled across the bor- 
der, the local chamber of commerce be- 
came alarmed. After appraising the ef- 
fect on the crime rate, representatives of 
this body declared that some way would 
have to be found for “regulating” the 
intruders without interfering with an un- 
lawful business that brought so much 
money into the city. Enforcement of the 
offensive law was ignored; informal regu- 
lation of the lawless elements which it 
had nourished alone was sought. 

Similarly, when Al Capone was at the 
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height of his reputed power, he boasted 
that his was an essential public calling— 
that he performed a public service and 
satisfied a popular demand. There was 
more than a grain of truth in his con- 
tention, and as a consequence he lived 
for several years not only outside of but 
above and beyond the law. Several 
times he was arrested in Chicago on 
charges of varying gravity, but never 
did he advance beyond the stage of pre- 
liminary examination. Magistrates en- 
tered “dismissed” in their dockets with- 
out even pretending to hear the witnesses 
against him. In doing so, they were not 
alone protecting a “public enemy” at 
the behest of political fixers; they were 
also observing and respecting popular 
attitudes. 

These and similar occurrences through- 
out the land have long since been for- 
gotten, but the part that police and 
magistrates played in thus “adjusting” 
the administration of the criminal law 
will be long remembered, and to the 
detriment of the public service. 


The prosecutor 


Prosecutors have an even more active 
role in effecting such adjustments, be- 
cause they frankly campaign for elec- 
tion on issues that involve gradations or 
degrees of law enforcement. On the 
liquor issue they line up for a “bone 
dry,” “moist,” or “wet” policy. They 
are for a “wide-open town” or for “out- 
ward order and decency,” or they under- 
take to “clamp on the lid.” They will 
“bare the sword that knows no brother,” 
or exercise Christian charity in dealing 
with those who stray from the straight 
and narrow path of strict observance. 

Sometimes such promises are kept and 
adhered to consistently. More often, 
however, presentation of the state’s case 


is made to conform to each shift in pub-. 


lic sentiment, because of a tradition that 
the incumbent of the prosecutor’s office 
who does not lose his popular appeal is 


destined for political preferment. He 
takes the initiative in criminal investi- 
gations and often has a squad of local 
police detailed to his office for that spe- 
cific purpose, or prosecutor’s detectives 
are regularly employed or specially en- 
gaged. At his bidding they conduct 
raids and apply official or semiofficial 
pressures. On his motion indictments 
are nol-prossed or quietly filed and for- 
gotten. Grand juries return indictments 
against their fellow citizens without 
knowledge of the applicable provisions 
of the penal laws, simply because the 
prosecutor is their sole mentor and only 
guide to appropriate action. Politicians 
dangle before his eyes a judicial nomina- 
tion or a desirable appointment, but ex- 
act in advance their price in the form of 
loyal service to the interests of the party 
organization. Always there is continu- 
ing demand for action or inaction, with- 
out any real regard for the law either as 
a concrete or as an abstract ideal of per- 
formance. 

Good or bad, this is the American 
way, and it is wholly unique in this 
world. 
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Many and varied are the proposals for 
improving the administration of justice 
and for raising the level of law enforce- 
ment. While there is naturally some 
conflict of opinion, and differing angles 
of approach are occasionally urged, the 
basic program elicits the support of well- 
disposed members of the bench, the bar, 
and the police, of the ethical press and 
of informed civic bodies. Such as these 
represent the core of public opinion. 

If the successes achieved in isolated 
instances are indicative of future trends, 
we shall ultimately see these reforms car- 
ried into effect on a large scale. But be- 
cause the process takes time and is sub- 
ject to occasional lapses in interest or to 
unfavorable conditions not readily lend- 
ing themselves to vigorous popular or 
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administrative control, even substantial 
progress is not always clearly apparent. 
When Patrick Colquhoun published in 
London his Treatise on tke Police of the 
Metropolis in 1796, few people shared 
his dream of a unified, trained, and disci- 
plined force that would not be at the 
beck and call of every petty and inter- 
fering justice of the peace, that would 
not be subject to brief and unpredictable 
changes of popular sentiment, that would 
not be a political weather vane, but 
would develop and maintain its own high 
standards in conformity with the broad 
and basic tenets of public opinion. It 
was more than thirty years after the 
appearance of this epoch-making work 
that Robert Peel espoused its proposals 
and secured their enactment into law in 
the face of vigorous opposition from an 
ill-assorted collection of entrenched in- 
terests. By that time Patrick Colqu- 
houn was probably dead, but what had 
started as a mere ripple of public opinion 
had become a great and irresistible tide 
of popular demand. Before that tide 
receded the Metropolitan Police had 
been launched, a new standard had been 
raised, and modern police had set forth 
on a voyage that was to girdle the earth. 

Our own struggles toward reform seem 


to follow a similar pattern. The pro- 
posals of crime commissions, bar asso- 
ciations, and other civic groups, the 
resolutions adopted by associations of 
criminal justice administrators, enjoy 
their little day of popular interest and 
are soon forgotten. An immediate 
change here, a desirable improvement 
there, may result. Each when consid- 
ered alone is seemingly unimportant; 
but taken together and in grand summa- 
tion, they clearly delineate the shape of 
things to come; for the effect of an 
occasional advance in technique or pro- 
cedure is not localized and cannot be 
isolated or ignored. If the results are 
irrefutably proved to be good, they will 
be studied, adapted, and put into effect 
by other communities. ‘The process is 
admittedly a slow one. It cannot ad- 
vance much faster than the leisurely 
processes of decay that serve to remove 
outworn institutions, nor can it antici- 
pate by too much the crystallization of 
public opinion. 

Administrative theory and practice 
often start out in different directions, 
but their paths do eventually converge 
and meet. When this happens, their 
union opens broad highways for the ad- 
ministrators of the future to tread. 
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The Sources of Criminal Statistics 


By Ronatp H. BEATTIE 


HE need for reliable statistical in- 

formation about crime and criminal 
administration in this country is recog- 
nized by everyone who makes even the 
slightest study of any of the many prob- 
lems involved in this field. It is hardly 
possible to talk or even think about 
crime without resorting to statistics. In 
fact, seldom can a conclusion be stated 
that does not result from premises or 
assumptions which themselves rest on 
statistical information. Adequate crimi- 
nal statistics are quite essential if there 
is to be an efficient and intelligent ad- 
ministration of criminal justice in this 
country. 

What are the sources of statistical 
data on crime and criminal law enforce- 
ment in the United States? The major 
sources are the records and reports of 
the public agencies engaged in the en- 
forcement and administration of the 
criminal law. The problem of compiling 
criminal statistics is largely the problem 
of gathering from the multitude of agen- 
cies engaged in law enforcement the 
pertinent information that they have re- 
corded concerning offenses committed, 
offenders arrested and charged with 
crime, and the processes of prosecution 
and punishment; of classifying this in- 
formation, and of summarizing and ana- 
lyzing it to present comprehensive, 
meaningful data for the Nation, for the 
states, and for local areas. 


NUMEROUS JURISDICTIONS 


There are fifty separate and distinct 
criminal law jurisdictions in this coun- 
try—the forty-eight states, the Federal 
Government, and the District of Colum- 
bia—each of which has its own criminal 
law and procedure and its own sets of 
law enforcement agencies. In order to 
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understand the major difficulties faced 
in any attempt to obtain nationwide 
criminal statistics, and to make clear 
some of the limitations of the statistical 
data now published, the three main func- 
tions of law enforcement will be briefly 
reviewed. 

The first function is that performed 
by police agencies, namely, the investi- 
gation of crimes reported to have been 
committed and the apprehension of those 
persons suspected of having committed 
them. There are a great variety of agen- 
cies engaged in this work, including city 
and municipal police, state police, sher- 
iffs, constables, marshals, Federal agents, 
district attorneys’ agents, and many 
kinds of special officers. 

The second general function in the 
administration of criminal justice is that 
of prosecuting those charged with crime 
to determine whether they are in fact 
guilty. This function is carried on by 
justices of the peace, municipal and 
police courts, prosecutors, grand juries, 
and trial courts of general jurisdiction. 

The third function is the punishment 
or treatment of those convicted of crime. 
While the court usually imposes the 
sentence after conviction, the administra- 
tion of the penalty is in the hands of 
probation officers, the superintendents 
and staffs of prisons, reformatories, and 
jails, and parole boards and officers. 

There is a distinct set of statistics for 
each of the three general functional divi- 
sions mentioned: police statistics col- 
lected from those agencies engaged in 
criminal investigation and apprehension, 
court or judicial criminal statistics deal- 
ing with the prosecution phases of the 
administration of criminal justice, and 
penal statistics. 

Historically, law enforcement in 
America has been for the most part a 
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local matter.1 Each community or lo- 
cality has its own enforcement officials, 
and their jurisdiction extends only to 
the boundaries of their respective towns, 
townships, or counties. The police func- 
tion is performed almost entirely by 
purely local agencies, chiefly municipal 
police and county sheriffs. Even with 
the growth of state police organizations 
and the extension of the powers of cer- 
tain Federal police agencies, the great 
bulk of police work is still performed by 
local forces. The courts are for the most 
part local judicial units. Municipal, 
police, and justice of the peace courts 
hold preliminary hearings in felony cases 
and have power to dispose finally of 
many misdemeanors, In practically ev- 
ery one of the more than three thousand 
counties of the Nation there is a trial 
court of general jurisdiction having full 
powers to try and sentence offenders 
charged with the more serious crimes. 
All of these courts are quite independent, 
the only control over their actions being 
that of appellate review of their deci- 
sions. In the penal field, although there 
is much more state responsibility to be 
found, still local authority is widespread. 
Prisons and reformatories are usually 
state institutions, but jails and work- 
houses are invariably county or munici- 
pal institutions. Despite many modern 
innovations in criminal law administra- 
tion, it still is largely conducted on the 
basis of its original nineteenth-century 
organization. 


SCATTERED SOURCES 


With the sources of statistical infor- 
mation on crime scattered among thou- 
sands of agencies in fifty different juris- 
dictional areas, with most of these 
agencies independent of anything more 
than local responsibility and control, it 


1 For’a historical discussion of law enforce- 
ment organization in this country, see Roscoe 
Pound, Criminal Justice in America, 226 pp., 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1930, 


is not hard to sense the magnitude of 
the task of collecting statistical data on 
crime for even a single county. The 
problems faced in planning for state- 
wide and nationwide statistics are, of 
course, even greater. 

In 1931 the Wickersham Commission 
issued a report on criminal statistics 
which carefully reviewed the information 
available at that time.? Specifically, the 
Commission’s report was based on a 
survey by Sam Bass Warner of statistics 
compiled by state and municipal agen- 
cies (as of December 1929) and a re- 
view by Morris Ploscowe of the statistics 
to be found in the reports of Federal 
agencies (as of December 1930). The 
reader is referred to this comprehensive 
report for a detailed description of the 
criminal statistics then available. The 
purpose of the present article will be to 
discuss briefly the progress that has been 
made in the last eleven years in the di- 
rection of nationwide criminal statistics. 


POLICE STATISTICS 


It is generally agreed that crimes re- 
ported to the police furnish the best in- 
dex of the amount of crime. This should 
be obvious from the fact that it is the 
police who receive and record the first 
official report of the occurrence of a 
crime through information furnished by 
the victim or someone who has knowl- 
edge of its commission. As not every 
crime that is committed is reported to 
the police, in formulating an index those 
offenses must be selected which in their 
nature are most likely to be reported. 
Sellin has stated a principle of selecting 
offenses for a crime index as follows: 


Recorded data suitable for the construction 
of crime indices can be furnished only by 
those offenses which are considered greatly 
injurious to the state, are of a public na- 


2 National Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement, Report on Criminal Sta- 
tistics (No. 3), 205 pp., Washington, D. C., 
1931. 
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ture, and induce the fullest possible co-op- 
eration with the law enforcement agencies 
on the part of the victim, or those inter- 
ested in him.’ . 


A list of eight offenses was adopted in 
1929 by a Committee on Uniform Crime 
Records of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, for use in reporting 
crimes known to the police. These of- 
fenses are: murder, manslaughter, rape, 
robbery, aggravated assault, burglary, 
larceny, and auto theft. 

When Warner surveyed the status of 
police statistics in 1929 there was no 
nationwide compilation in existence. 
Aside from Massachusetts, no state 
printed any statistics concerning the 
total number of arrests made, and no 
state published figures on crimes known 
to the police. Almost the sole source 
of information in the field of police sta- 
tistics was the annual reports of city 
police departments. These usually con- 
tained a brief summary of arrests by 
offenses charged, with an indication of 
the general disposition made of the per- 
sons arrested. Only fourteen cities at 
that time published data covering the 
more serious offenses reported to the 
police. 


Origin of Uniform Crime Reports 
However, at that time plans were be- 
ing formulated to develop a national 
system of uniform police statistics. In 
1927 the Committee on Uniform Crime 
Records had undertaken the task of 
working on the problem of uniform crime 
statistics. The Committee in two years 
of work produced a new classification of 
crime, outlined a system of tallying and 
reporting offenses, and defined proce- 
dures for compiling and publishing re- 
sults. In January 1930 a collection of 
monthly reports from police departments 
was started in which more than four 


3 Thorsten Sellin, Research Memorandum on 
Crime in the Depression (New York: Social 
Science Research Council), p. 70. 


hundred police agencies in forty-three 
states co-operated. After seven months 
of development, the work was taken over 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and has been continued by it since, the 
data being issued in the form of the 
quarterly Uniform Crime Reports of 
that organization. 

There has been a marked growth in 
the area covered by Uniform Crime Re- 
ports during the last eleven years. In 
1930, the first year of operation, reports 
were received from 1,127 cities and 
towns having a combined population of 
nearly forty-six million, while in 1940 
reports were received from 2,747 cities 
and towns with a total population of 
more than seventy million.* In addition, 
in 1940 reports were received from 1,609 
sheriffs and state police organizations. 
Nearly every city of any great size is 
now included in the uniform crime re- 
porting area. In no instance, however, 
are the reports complete for anv single 
state. 


Difficulties encountered 


There are many difficulties encoun- 
tered in both the collection and the use 
of police statistics. The uniform crime 
reporting system is based on the volun- 
tary co-operation of police agencies. It 
has been successful largely because it 
has had the interest of police administra- 
tors throughout the country. No one 
contends that all the reports furnished 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
are accurate. However, all possible ef- 
forts are made to instruct and educate 
the various police departments in the 
proper methods of counting and report- 
ing offenses. Traditionally, police de- 
partments are anxious to make a good 
showing in their annual figures, and 
there is, therefore, a natural tendency to 
record and report those facts which show 
a good administrative record on the part 


4 Uniform Crime Reports, Fourth Quarterly 
Bulletin, 1940, p. 158. 
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of the department. If there is any grave 
doubt as to the accuracy of the data 
reported to the Bureau by a particular 
agency, they are not published. 

Statistics of arrests are also published 
in the Uniform Crime Reports, and are 
. compiled from fingerprint records re- 
ceived from most of the co-operating law 
enforcement agencies. There is no uni- 
form practice among the various local 
police agencies for fingerprinting indi- 
viduals, some printing only those ar- 
rested and charged with felonies, or 
serious offenses, while others fingerprint, 
in addition, those arrested and charged 
with certain misdemeanors. The total 
fingerprints received by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation therefore do not 
represent the total number of persons 
arrested by the reporting police agencies, 
The data published on persons arrested 
include information on sex, age, race, 
and previous criminal record. 

There have been some changes in the 
type of police statistics published by the 
different. local departments in their an- 
nual reports since Warner’s survey of 
1929. Many of the larger cities have 
adopted the uniform classification of of- 
fenses used in Uniform Crime Reports 
as the offense classification for their local 
statistics, and have published their data 
in much the same form as they are re- 
ported to the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. The value of these statistics, 
however, lies primarily in the ability to 
compare the record of one city or area 
with that of another of similar size or 
type. This, of course, can be done best 
by the use of uniform crime reports. 

The problem of collecting reports from 
the several thousand police agencies ac- 
tive in this country is rather overwhelm- 
ing. It would seem desirable that each 
state should assume the responsibility of 
collecting information from the agencies 
within its borders through its own bu- 
reau of investigation or other central 
statistical agency, and thus assist the 


Federal Bureau of Investigation to ob- 
tain nationwide coverage.” Until some 
development of this nature occurs, it is 
not likely that the police statistics re- 
ported will be complete enough to justify 
publishing state totals. 


Court STATISTICS 


Judicial criminal statistics for the 
most part contain information on the 
disposition of defendants prosecuted in 
the courts and on procedures which oc- 
cur between the arrest and the disposi- 
tion. Not many individual courts pub- 
lish or prepare annual reports of their 
work. In a good many states, statistics 
of criminal court actions have been pub- 
lished annually or biennially by the at- 
torney general, the judicial council, the 
secretary of state, or some other official 
agency or department. In most of these 
reports, however, the statistics show only 
the total number of persons prosecuted 
in the general trial courts of the state, 
classified by county and by method of 
disposition. In a few of the reports data 
on the offense charged are given, and in 
a few from the southern states there is 
information furnished on the color and 
the sex of the defendants. 

The greatest stimulus that has been 
given to the development of criminal 
court statistics was the result of the 
crime surveys made during the decade 
of the 1920’s. The first of these was 
the Cleveland Survey edited by Pound 
and Frankfurter, which reviewed the 
work of law enforcement in the Cleve- 
land courts during the year 1919. This 
was followed by the Missouri Crime Sur- 
vey of 1923 and 1924. In 1926 the 


5“The completion of a nationwide system 
of crime reporting waits upon concrete ad- 
ministrative action by the several states with 
the ultimate nature and course of such action 
far from clear at the present time.” Bruce 
Smith, Police Systems in the United States 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1940), p 
318. 
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New York Crime Commission started its 
investigation of the work of criminal 
courts, and the Illinois Crime Survey of 
law enforcement in Chicago and certain 
other selected areas of the state was com- 
menced. ‘These and similar surveys re- 
vealed many startling facts about the 
administration of the criminal courts— 
particularly in regard to the use of the 
plea of guilty, the reduction of charges 
to lesser offenses, the relatively small use 
made of jury trials, and the tremendous 
variation which occurred in the sen- 
tencing practices of the judges. They 
demonstrated, however, that factual data 
could be collected on a systematic basis 
which would account for the work of 
the criminal courts. 


Census Bureau compilations 


The Wickersham Commission fol- 
lowed the suggestions made by Mr. 
Warner and others, and recommended 
that the Bureau of the Census undertake 
the task of collecting annually statistics 
on the disposition of criminal cases in 
the various state courts. The first effort 
to collect judicial statistics was made in 
1932, when report forms were prepared 
by the clerks of court of sixteen different 
states.* The judicial statistics collected 
by the Census Bureau were obtained 
through the voluntary co-operation of 
court clerks by means of a tally sheet 
report made at the end of each year, 
recording by offense the disposition made 
of all cases passing through the court 
and the sentences imposed on convicted 
offenders. A state supervisor was ap- 
pointed in each co-operating state to 
distribute the material and -edit the re- 
turns before they were forwarded to the 
Census Bureau. In the second year of 

8 The Bureau of the Census made an at- 
tempt in 1907 to obtain information on the 
disposition of cases in the criminal courts, and 
collected a large mass of information, but 
found it impossible to produce out of that 


collection any satisfactory analysis, and no 
results were ever published. 


the collection twenty-four states co-op- 
erated, and in 1935 and 1936 there were 
thirty states included in the collection. 
Since that time the number has dropped 
back to twenty-seven. 

The accuracy of the data reported -un- 
der the tally sheet method is dependent 
to a large extent on the care with which 
the tally is made by the clerks. Al- 
though uniform instructions are issued 
for making this report, there is always 
a great deal of variation among the dif- 
ferent clerks in the application of these 
instructions to their particular data. 
This, however, is an inherent weakness 
in this particular method of collecting 
information. A more accurate method 
which has been used by the Census Bu- 
reau with the co-operation of two states 
(Minnesota and Ohio) is that of obtain- 
ing individual case reports from the 
courts of general jurisdiction on every 
defendant prosecuted in those courts. 
This method has the advantage of being 
continuous and not requiring any sum- 
marization on the part of the clerk at 
the end of the year. The reports on 
the cases commenced and terminated 
flow in each month to the central bureau 
and are there edited uniformly, and the 
data on each case are transcribed to a 
punch card for mechanical tabulation. 


Difficulties 


As was the case in police statistics, 
the chief difficulty encountered in the 
attempt to obtain national criminal 
statistics from the courts is that the 
national agency has to deal with a 
tremendous number of local agencies. 
In very few states has there been found 
an agency which was able to give the 
judicial criminal statistics collection the 
supervision that was contemplated in 
the original plans. No field work is 
carried on in connection with these re- 
ports whereas the agents of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation do give training 
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and assistance to local police agencies 
who furnish data for Uniform Crime Re- 
ports. 

-© The Bureau of the Census collection 
of judicial criminal statistics does give 
fairly reliable general information on the 
disposition of defendants in the trial 
courts. For each individual state the 
data reported from year to year have 
been remarkably similar, the proportion 
of defendants convicted, of those sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, and of those 
given probation showing almost no 
change. Among -the different states, 
however, there is such variation in the 
disposition shown that there is some 
question as to comparability. Part of 
this is due to the fact that in different 
states the reporting courts have widely 
varying criminal jurisdiction. Usually 
the general trial court in a state will have 
jurisdiction to dispose of all felonies, as 
well as concurrent jurisdiction with mi- 
nor courts over many misdemeanors. In 
some states, however, municipal courts 
and other special courts have jurisdiction 
to dispose of felony cases, and it has not 
been possible to arrange for the collec- 
tion of data from all these types of 
courts. 

The greatest gap in criminal court sta- 
tistics today is in the almost complete 
lack of data on the action taken by minor 
courts. Not only is there no informa- 
tion available on the prosecution of those 
persons charged with minor offenses in 
these courts—a far greater number than 
the number charged with serious offenses 
in the general trial courts—but there is 
also no information reported on felony 
cases disposed of at the time of pre- 
liminary examination before the minor 
courts. Until there are available basic 
statistical data on what happens in the 
police and municipal courts of this coun- 
try, the information on the administra- 
tion of criminal justice in our whole 
court system will continue to be defi- 
cient. 


Advances 


Most of the advances that have oc- - 
curred in the past twelve years in state ` 
court statistics have come about through 
development of the statistical work done 
by state judicial councils. These agen- 
cies are usually charged with the com- 
pilation of statistics on the business of 
state courts, and in a few states where 
adequate financial support is given to 
the council, a fairly comprehensive col- 
lection of statistics of both civil and 
criminal business of the courts has been 
made. 

There have been a few other develop- 
ments in some of the states in the 
direction of centralizing the criminal 
statistics collected in the state. Such a 
statistical agency exists in Minnesota as 
a part of the State Bureau of Identi- 
fication. In New York and Michigan 
the collection of criminal statistics of all 
types has become a function of the 
State Department of Correction. A 
committee of the commissioners on uni- 
form state laws has been working for 
some time on a draft for a uniform 
criminal statistics act. These develop- 
ments are most promising, as it seems 
certain that the successful collection of 
national criminal statistics will be largely 
dependent on the acceptance by each 
state of the full responsibility for col- 
lecting statistics from the agencies ad- 
ministering criminal justice within its 
own borders. 


PENAL AND INSTITUTIONAL STATISTICS 


Statistics of prisoners committed to 
penal institutions have been collected 
and published over a much longer period 
of time than any other criminal statistics. 
For many years, state prisons issued re- 
ports giving detailed statistics concerning 
those persons received into the institu- 
tion during the year. One difficulty in 
the use of these reports is that there was 
no uniformity in the classification of the 
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different types of information published 
concerning the prisoners. Furthermore, 


- there was no uniformity of the time pe- 


riods covered by the different reports. 
Some were biennial reports, some were 
_annual reports, and seldom did the re- 
- porting year of any two states end on 
the same date. 

Nationwide statistics on prisoners 
were collected by the Bureau of the 
Census decennially starting with the year 
1850. The last decennial data gathered 
were for the year 1923. In response to 
the demand for more frequent informa- 
tion on persons imprisoned, an annual 
collection of statistics on prisoners was 
started by the Bureau of the Census in 
1926.7 The annual reports compiled 
from the information collected are recog- 
nized as the standard source of statistical 
information on prisoners in this country. 
From the beginning of these annual col- 
lections, most of the prisons in the coun- 
try have willingly co-operated, so that 
almost complete data for all states are at 
hand on long-term prisoners. 

The information reported to the Cen- 
sus Bureau on each prisoner admitted 
during the year includes: the date and 
type of commitment, the offense for 
which sentenced, the sentence, sex, age, 
race and nativity, marital status, and 
prior record. Information giving the 
date and method of discharge is re- 
ported on every prisoner released. From 
these facts analyses are made showing 
the differences among the states in the 
number of persons committed for each 
type of offense, in the ages of prisoners 
received, in the prior records of prisoners 
committed for different types of offenses, 
and the relationship which the prior rec- 
ord bears to the length of the sentence 
imposed. Also, tables are shown indi- 


T Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and 
Reformatories. The latest report, for the cal- 
endar year 1938, was issued in the spring of 
1941. The report for 1939 should be released 
before the end of the present year. 


cating by states the average length of 
time served by prisoners before release, 
and the relationship of the time served 
to the offense of the prisoner and to the 
method of release. 


Aspects not covered 


While fairly complete statistics are 
published by the Census Bureau on pris- 
oners committed to long-term penal insti- 
tutions, this is not all the information 
that is to be desired in the field of cor- 
rectional statistics. There is a far larger 
number of prisoners committed to Jails 
and short-term institutions each year 
than are committed to prisons and re- 
formatories. Practically no information 
is available on these prisoners aside from 
the decennial survey of jail commitments 
made by the Bureau of the Census. Sur- 
veys were made in 1923 and 1933, and 
presumably one will be made in 1943. 

There is a growing tendency to make 
frequent use of probation in sentencing 
convicted offenders. It is highly impor- 
tant that the facts concerning the results 
of this form of treatment be available; 
and yet at the present time, with the 
exception of the Federal probation sys- 
tem and probably that of Massachusetts, 
there is no centralized collection of sta- 
tistics which furnishes comprehensive 
data on the administration of probation. 

Very few offenders committed to pris- 
ons and reformatories are held in those 
Institutions for the full term of their 
sentence. The advantage of releasing 
many prisoners on parole, so that they 
may demonstrate their ability to live in 
free society for a time before the legal 
authority to hold them under their sen- 
tence has disappeared, is well recognized. 
Men who are given paroles or condi- 
tional releases are usually placed under 
the supervision of parole officers. Again, 
it is most important that there be data 
available showing the results of this type 
of postinstitutional treatment through- 
out the country. Except for the reports 
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issued by a few state parole boards, no 
two of which classify the information in 
the same terms, there is no collection of 
statistical information on the success or 
failure of this method of release. 

The general program of a nationwide 
collection of criminal statistics from 
court and penal institutions by the Cen- 
sus Bureau appears to be well started 
and well placed. The Bureau of the 
Census is an independent statistical 
agency having no connections with law 
enforcement, and is capable of doing 
the work of compiling criminal statistics 
with technical efficiency and without 
bias. There are, however, disadvantages 
in having this work left in the Census 
Bureau organization. The Department 
of Commerce and the Bureau itself have 
no inherent interest in the crime or 
criminal administration statistics. The 
small unit within the Bureau that col- 
lects and processes the data reported and 
prepares the annual reports is only a 
mere appendage to a division in the or- 
ganization having other major interests. 
During the past decade the Criminal 
Statistics Unit has been shifted several 
times and has been the stepchild of four 
different divisions. No national collec- 
tion of court and prison statistics can 
adequately be made and carried on un- 
der such conditions. Certainly, no fur- 
ther material progress toward the col- 
lection of national judicial criminal and 
penal statistics can be expected until 
more support is given to the collections 
now made. If this work remains in the 
Bureau of the Census, it should be estab- 
lished as a separate division in that or- 
ganization and given the recognition due 
an important and independent collection 
of statistics. 


STATISTICS OF FEDERAL LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


Little mention has so far been made 
of criminal statistics arising out of Fed- 
eral law enforcement. In 1930 Ploscowe 


reported that the Federal Government 
then possessed “little in the way of sta- 
tistics showing the activities of the vari- 
ous agencies which performed its police 
and investigation functions.” Most of 
the data he found were scattered in the 
annual reports of the several agencies 
instead of being united in a single report 
of all police activities. Unfortunately, 
the same situation that was described by 
Ploscowe exists today. There has been 
no attempt to co-ordinate the statistics 
of the different Federal agencies en- 
gaged in law enforcement. With the 
rapid extension in recent years of Fed- 
eral criminal jurisdiction, it is becoming 
more important than ever before to add 
to the police statistics now collected in 
Uniform Crime Reports from state and 
local agencies, the facts concerning Fed- 
eral crimes reported and cleared, and 
concerning persons arrested by Federal 
agents. 

Quite complete statistics on the prose- 
cution of offenders in the Federal courts 
are available. For many years the At- 
torney General received annual reports 
from United States Attorneys summariz- 
ing the results of all prosecutions in 
Federal criminal cases. In 1935 an 
individual case reporting scheme was 
inaugurated which furnished the same 
information in much greater detail and 
made possible a more thorough analysis 
of the facts reported. These statistics 
have been published in the Annual Re- 
ports of the Attorney General. With 
the creation of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts in 1940, the 
responsibility for collecting Federal court 
statistics was transferred from the De- 
partment of Justice to this new office, 
and a system of individual case reports 
of criminal cases, to be furnished by 
clerks of the Federal courts, will go into 
effect July 1, 1941. 

The greatest deficiency in the present 
Federal criminal court statistics is the 
lack of any information on the work of 
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the United States Commissioners who 
hold preliminary examinations of most 
Federal offenders arrested, and some 
of whom have been empowered to try 
and sentence certain minor offenders. It 
is the hope of the Administrative Office 
to develop, in the near future, statistics 
on the work of commissioners and of 
Federal grand juries. 

Penal statistics are the most highly 
developed of any in the Federal field. 
Through the guidance of Mr. Bennet 
Mead, who has been statistician of the 
Bureau of Prisons for more than ten 
years, comprehensive statistics are com- 
piled each year on all prisoners commit- 
ted to Federal institutions, with the re- 
sult that the annual publication of the 
Bureau of Prisons, Federal Offenders, 
' has about as complete statistical infor- 
mation on prisoners as can be found in 
any single publication of this nature. 

Up until July 1, 1940, the Federal 
probation work was under the Bureau of 
Prisons, and statistics concerning the 
outcome of both probation and parole 
were to be found in Federal Offenders. 
Since the date mentioned, the control of 
the Federal probation service has been 
in the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, and Federal pro- 
bation statistics will hereafter appear in 
the reports of that office. 


OTHER SOURCES 


There are many sources of statistical 
data in the field of crime other than the 
official sources already mentioned, but 
for the most part they deal with special- 
ized data. Many valuable statistical 
studies have been made by private re- 
search agencies, by individuals, and by 
colleges and universities. Certain sta- 
tistical data are recorded by the pro- 
tective divisions of private agencies en- 
gaged in combating and insuring against 
particular types of crime. These sources 
offer excellent information on certain 
types of crime or on certain particular 


practices and procedures of criminal ad- 
ministration. 

One large field of statistics dealing 
with crime has not been mentioned—the 
field of juvenile delinquency—but it is 
not the purpose of this article to discuss 
these statistics. The Children’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor gathers 
data on juvenile delinquency from juve- 
nile courts and probation departments 
throughout the country. Statistics of 
juvenile deliquency are not classified or 
analyzed like statistics of adult crime 
and criminal administration, and there 
has never been any reconciliation of the 
methods and classifications used in this 
field with those used in the general field 
of criminal statistics. The time is com- 
ing, however, when efforts must be made 
to bring these rather widely separated 
bodies of statistics on crime closer to- 
gether. If any of the states establish 
in the near future youth courts and 
youth justice correction authorities in 
accordance with the American Law Insti- 
tute suggestions, to take care of the 
prosecution and punishment of offenders 
between the ages of 16 and 21, there will 
have to be adjustments made in the sta- 
tistical collections for both juvenile de- 
linquents and adult criminals to include 
statistics from these proposed agencies. 

So much has been said concerning the 
need for and the desirability of adequate 
nationwide criminal statistics that con- 
siderable support would be expected to 
be forthcoming to carry out a general 
program of this nature. From 1926 to 
1933 a great deal of attention was given 
to the possible developments of national 
criminal statistics. It was during this 
period that all three of the nationwide 
collections were commenced: uniform 
crime reports, the Census Bureau an- 
nual collections of judicial criminal sta- 
tistics, and statistics of prisoners. 

However, there has been little advance 
in these statistical collections in the past 
seven or eight years beyond securing re- 
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ports from a larger number of agencies. 
There has also been little development 
in the matter of state responsibility for 
criminal statistics, which is essential to 
a successful national collection, and there 
has not been sufficient support given to 
the national collections, particularly 
those of the Census Bureau, to do more 
than barely carry on in the manner in 
which they were commenced. 

The information available from the 


original sources of the agencies admin- 
istering criminal justice in this country 
is quite adequate to supply the basic 
facts concerning crime, the criminal, and 
the administration of criminal justice. 
The major problem has been and still 
is that of organizing the work of gather- 
ing this information from its original 
sources and compiling for the states and 
for the Nation reliable and accurate 
summary statistics of crime. 
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The Geography of Crime 


By JOSEPH COHEN 


URING the past forty years stu- 

dents have become less and less 
disposed to posit new hypotheses con- 
cerning the influences of physical geog- 
raphy upon crime, and have become 
either skeptical of the old hypotheses or 
disinterested in them. The observations 
and brilliant speculations concerning the 
general effects of the geographical en- 
vironment made by a continuous suc- 
cession of social philosophers and so- 
cial geographers following Montesquieu 
(1689-1755) * and Buckle (1821-62) ? 
culminated during the 1890’s in the ex- 
tended empirical investigations of Albert 
Leffingwell* and E. G. Dexter.* The 
latter two studied the effects of separate 
phases of weather upon specific classes 
of behavior and upon crime in particular. 
The four succeeding decades in the twen- 
tieth century have not witnessed any 
comparable research efforts to check or 
amplify the theories of meteorological 
influence. 


As a consequence of the rich develop- l 


ment of psychology, anthropology, and 
sociology, especially since the first 
World War, significant explanations of 
criminal conduct have been sought in 
individual traits and attitudes, in factors 
of the material and nonmaterial culture, 
and in conditions of social organization. 
Geographical and temporal variations in 
crime rates are now generally interpreted 
as expressions of involved social situa- 
tions in which physical elements are 
present as components, but not as direct 


1 Charles de Secondat de Montesquieu, De 
Pesprit des lois, 2 vols., 1748. 

2 Henry Thomas Buckle, History of Civi- 
lization in England, 2 vols., London, 1857-61. 

3 Albert Leffingwell, Jllegitimacy and the 
Influence of the Seasons Upon Conduct, New 
York: Scribners, 1892. 

4Edwin Grant Dexter, Weather Influences, 
New York: Macmillan, 1904. 
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and primary causal influences. A geo- 
graphical approach to crime at the 
present time is usually employed to de- 
termine with what social factors, or com- 
binations of social and physical factors, 
variations in crime rates are asso- 
ciated. The high homicide rates of the 
South, for example, are recognized as 
effects of a complex set of historical and 
contemporaneous circumstances in the 
development of which the factors of 
natural resources, topography, tempera- 
ture, barometric pressure, aqueous ten- 
sion, precipitation, sunshine, rain, and 
wind velocity are elemental but not de- 
cisive. The physical factors and influ- 
ences are believed by prevailing expert 
opinion within the field of criminology 
not to operate directly upon individual 
conduct, but to be mediated by condi- 
tions of personality, culture, and social 
organization. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY STUDIES 


Almost the whole range of hypotheses 
which impute direct causal influence to 
the elements of the physical environment 
were enunciated at one time or another 
during the nineteenth century. It is 
worth while, therefore, to summarize 
briefly the course of the social theory 
which expressed this trend. 

M. de Guerry de Champneuf, Di- 
rector of Criminal Affairs in the French 
Ministry of Justice (1821-35), collected 
the records of the different types of 
crimes committed in the eighty-six de- 
partments of France during the years 
1825 to 1830. It is interesting that he 
used the number of persons accused of 
crime, rather than convictions, as an 
index of a the wisdom of 

by critical authority 
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of crime, Parmelee draws the following 
conclusion: “While there are for every 
100 crimes against the person 181.5 
crimes against property in northern 
France, there are in southern France for 
every 100 crimes against the person only 
48.8 crimes against property.” 5 

Concerning his data, de Champneuf 
stated: 


There is the influence of climate, and 
there is the influence of seasons, for 
whereas the crimes against persons are 
always more numerous in the summer, the 
crimes against property are more numerous 
in winter—so of the crimes committed in 
the South, the crimes against the person 
are far more numerous than those against 
property, while in the North the crimes 
against property are, in the same propor- 
tion, more numerous than those against 
the .person.® 


Lombroso,” Ferri,® and Aschaffenburg ° 
corroborated the South-North gradient 
trend for later periods in Italy, France, 
and Germany, and also cited statistical 
evidence for those countries, showing 
that crimes of violence against the per- 
son tend to increase in the summer 
months, and crimes against property in 
the winter. 

None of these men believed that the 
physical influences are the exclusive or 
even the principal causes of delinquency. 
Lombroso was, of course, the author and 
outstanding advocate of the theory of 
the born criminal, whose tendencies, he 
asserted, are inhibited or facilitated by 
varying environmental influences. Ferri 


5 Maurice Parmelee, Criminology (New 
York: Macmillan, 1923), p. 45. 

6 Quoted by M. C. Elmer, “Century Old 
Ecological Studies in France,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, Vol. XXXIX, No. 1, p. 65. 

T Cesare Lombroso, Criminal Man (New 
York: Putnam, 1911), p. 145. 

8 Enrico Ferri, Das Verbrechen in seiner 
Abhängigkeit von dem jährlichen Temperatur- 
wechsel, p. 38; Studi sulla criminalita ed altri 
saggi, p. 81. 

9 G. Aschaffenburg, Crime and Its Repres- 
sion (Boston, 1913), p. 16. 


believed that there are criminal types in 
addition to the “born criminal,” and, as 
a socialist, laid considerable stress upon 
economic influences. 

Climate was believed by these writers 
to exert its influence in diverse ways. 
The warmer temperature of summer and 
the continuous warmth of the southern 
latitudes were regarded as affecting the 
physical mechanism directly, heighten- 
ing emotion, stimulating activity, and, 
according to Lombroso, encouraging 
“quarrels, brawls, and stabbing af- 
frays.” 1° The more abundant food 
supply and the minimum need for cloth- 
ing were believed to account for the 
decrease in acts of criminal appropria- 
tion during the summer months and in 
the lush southern areas. Sex crimes, 
which were reported to be at a maximum 
during May and June, were regarded as 
related to an inherent biological perio- 
dicity of sexual interest. 

This convergence of belief concerning 
the intimate causal relation between 
climate and crime, on the part of stu- 
dents who were otherwise of the most 
divergent opinion, was formulated by 
Adolphe Quételet into the thermic law 
of delinquency, according to which 
crimes against the person predominate 
in warmer areas and during the warmer 
months, while crimes against property 

10 Lombroso, op. cit., p. 145. “Meteoric 
causes are frequently the determining factor 
of the ultimate impulsive act, which converts 
the latent criminal into an effective one. Ex- 
cessively high temperature and rapid baro- 
metric changes, while disposing epileptics to 
convulsive seizures and the insane to uneasi- 
ness, restlessness, and noisy outbreaks, en- 
courage quarrels, brawls, and stabbing af- 
frays.” 

11 This notion, widely held in the nineteenth 
century and later, does not appear well 
founded. Cf. R. Clyde White, “The Human 
Pairing Season in America,” American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. XXXII, No. 5 (March 
1927), pp. 800-895. White concluded that 
“if a natural pairing season ever existed for 


man, modern culture has largely freed him 
from the exigencies of sexual periodicity.” 


s 
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increase in cooler areas and in the winter 
time.1? Peter Kropotkin went much 
further. He attempted the formulation 


of a mathematical statement of the func- . 


tional dependence of crime upon tem- 


~ perature and humidity. Bernaldo de 


Quiros quotes him as follows: 


By the statistics of previous years one 
could foretell with astonishing exactness 
the number of crimes to be committed 
during the following year in every country 
of Europe. Through a very simple mathe- 
matical operation we can find a formula 
that enables us to foretell the number of 
crimes merely by consulting the thermome- 
ter and the hygrometer. Take the average 
temperature of the month and multiply it 
by seven, then add the average humidity, 
multiply again by two and you will obtain 
the number of homicides that are commit- 
ted during the month.,?? 


This notion represents the fantastic 
expectation of some that there could be 
found 4 simple formula for the explana- 
tion of behavior in terms of immediate 
and measurable geographic influences. 


Dexter’s conclusions 


The most challenging statement con- 
cerning the nature and the extent of 
physical influences upon crime—and the 
study which thirty-seven years after its 
publication is still the most frequently 
quoted—is contained in some of the 
chapters of Edwin Grant Dexter’s 
Weather Influences: an Empirical Study 
of the Mental and Physiological Effects 
of Definite Meteorological Conditions. 
Dexter’s data included records of nearly 


40,000 cases of assault and battery by . 


men and women in New York City dur- 
ing the years 1891 to 1897; 184 murders 
in Denver between 1884 and 1896; and 
3,891 cases of disciplinary action in New 


12 Cited by Bernaldo de Quiros, Modern 
Theories of Criminality (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1911), p. 10. 

13 Ibid., p. 34. 

14 Dexter, op. cit. 


York prisons between 1891 and 1897. 
Dexter’s principal conclusions are given 
in the following paragraphs in some de- 
tail because they constitute a full state- 
ment of the manner in which physical 
influences are still thought by some 
“geographic determinists” to cause varia- 
tions in crime rates. No essential addi- 
tions or modifications in the theory have 
been made since Dexter: 

a) “Temperature, more than any 
other condition, affects the emotional 
states which are conducive to fighting” 
(p. 143). Under some circumstances 
the positive association between tem- 
perature and crime is not maintained, 
but the exceptions are easily explained. 
A warm day in April, with a mean tem- 
perature of, say, 75, following a cooler 
spell “might have a disastrous effect 
upon conduct? (p. 148), whereas the 
same temperature or even a higher one 
in August after a very hot spell would 
reduce the number of arrests for assault 
and battery. Changes in temperature 
during the summer bring about more 
marked variations in violence than cor- 
responding variations in the winter time. 

ò) “Periods of low barometric pres- 
sure are proved to be the hardest season 
for the bluecoats” (pp. 149-50). As 
barometric pressure goes down, crimes 
of violence increase. Dexter believed 
that it is not the actual weight of the 
atmosphere that affects people, but the 
“feel” that many persons have that a 
storm is coming. 


Signals, both mental and physiological, 
more trustworthy even than the black flag 
of the Weather Bureau, tell them of its 
approach. If the emotional effects of such 
conditions be what seem to be indicated by 
our curves, we would do well at such a 
signal of storm not only to keep our ship- 
ping in port, but keep away from our ene- 
mies, especially if they are better fighters 
than ourselves (p. 151). 


c) The evidence of forty thousand 
cases is held to be conclusive that as 


y 
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humidity increases, acts of violence de- 
crease. 


The reason is undoubtedly this. Days of 
high humidity are not only emotionally but 
vitally depressing. . . . On such days we 
perhaps feel like fighting, but such a thing 
is altogether too much exertion, and the 
police records are none the wiser (p. 151). 


d) Mild winds of between 150 and 
200 miles per day are associated with 
the greatest release of energy in pug- 
nacious assaults, as well as in other 
types of activity. This is easily ac- 
counted for by the fact that the usual 
excess of carbon monoxide in the air of 
Cities is dispelled, and the increased oxy- 
gen brought in by winds heightens emo- 
tional and physical activity. 


Oxygen is necessary to all the vital proc- 
esses productive of energy in the animal 
kingdom, while carbon dioxide is equally 
baneful; hence in great cities, during calms, 
energy must be deficient. But since vitality 
is essential to such crimes as assault, they, 
too, must fall below expectancy. The defi- 
ciency for high winds, I shall not attempt 
to account for (p. 153). 


e) Rainy weather has ambivalent in- 
fluences upon the organism. It puts 
people “out of sorts,” but also deprives 
them of the energy necessary to indulge 
their sulky moods. The number of 
crimes of violence is, therefore, mini- 
mized by rain. 

Dexter believed that the weather op- 
erates directly upon the emotional and 
physiological activities of the individual, 


producing various anomalies of behavior. . 


In his printed reports he only infre- 
quently suggested the possible indirect 
effects of weather, and when he did, it 
was largely to dismiss or minimize the 
plausibility of such interpretations.*® 
Since the publication of Dexter’s 
study in 1904 no investigator has at- 
tempted systematically to relate crime 
15 See pp. 143-44. 


to factors of climate and geography. 
The geographers are apparently not suf- 
ficiently interested in crime to study the 
relationship,*® and the criminologists are 
not disposed to regard investigations of 
the physical phases of geography and 
climate as promising much insight into 
criminal behavior. A fugitive article 
and an occasional chapter, mostly in re- 
capitulation of the older theories, is all . 
that has been done in the thirty-seven 
years following the publication of Dex- 
ter’s data and conclusions. This is espe- 
cially surprising in view of the definitely 
seasonal and regional character of many 
crimes, as indicated by such sources as 
the Uniform Crime Reports. 


“EVIDENCE OF THE UNIFORM CRIME 
REPORTS 


Crimes of violence 


The most comprehensive and reliable 
contemporary sources of data on sea- 
sonal aspects of crime are the Uniform 
Crime Reports of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and, for homicides, the 
state and Federal reports on vital sta- 
tistics. Table 1 shows the monthly 
variations in aggravated assault and 
homicide in cities of over 100,000 popu- 
lation as calculated from the Uniform 
Crime Reports for the six years 1935 to 
1940, inclusive. 

The monthly trend of aggravated as- 
sault in 1935-40 shows a remarkably 
close resemblance to the 1891-97 arrest 
data of assault and battery gathered in 
New York City by Dexter. In each 
case the low point came in January; the 
annual average per day was approxi- 
mated early in May; the peak was 
reached in midsummer; there was a 
gradual and continuous decline through 


18 Ellsworth Huntington’s comments in 
Civilization and Climate (3rd Edition, Yale 
University Press, 1924, p. 404) are sheer, ex- 
cited speculations, which are totally out of 
keeping with the spirit of contemporary re- 
search in the field of criminology. 
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TABLE 1——-MONTHLY VARIATIONS IN AGGRA- 
VATED ASSAULT AND MURDER KNOWN TO 
Pouce, IN Citres or Over 100,000 
POPULATION, 1935-1940 AVERAGE ” 


Month Aggravated Assault Homicides 
January 82.9 90.2 
February 87.2 94.2 
March 93.0 93.9 
April 97.2 92.6 
May 105.0 96.2 
June 106.0 100.1 
July 110.8 108.8 
August 115.6 108.1 
September 112.3 105.3 
October 102.6 107.5 
November 92.9 93.8 
December 93.6 102.2 


ae The homicide data covered in this table 
and the accompanying discussion include 
murder and non-negligent manslaughter. 


November; and December showed a 
minor, “holiday” rise. The index num- 
bers of aggravated assault for the sepa- 
rate years did not differ considerably 
from the six-year average. 

The monthly rates for homicide also 
show a definite seasonal pattern, the gen- 
eral features of which are the same as in 
the case of aggravated assault. The 
highest rates occurred in July, August, 
September, and October. After tapering 
off during November, the figures rose 
during December, and then dipped de- 
cidedly to a low point in January. The 
rates rose gradually and consistently 
from January to July. The monthly 
rates for homicide are shown by Table 1 
to have varied less on the average than 
the rates for aggravated assault. In no 
case did the figures for a month deviate 


17 Tables 1 and 2 have been prepared from 
Uniform Crime Reports for the six years 1935 
to 1940 inclusive. For each of the six years 
the monthly rate was expressed as a per cent 
of the annual rate. The January figures for 
the six years were then averaged, the February 
figures, and so on. The figures in the two 
tables are relative figures based upon the per- 
centages which the rates for each month con- 
stitute of the average annual rates. They must 
be regarded as variations from 100, which is 
the base in each series, 


as much as 10 per cent from the mean 
annual rate. 

In the case of the homicide rates there 
were marked fluctuations in the monthly 
trend from year to year. October was 
the high month three times, July twice, 
and August once. January, February, 
March, April, June, and November were 
in various years either lowest in their 
rates or tied for that position. 

When the data from the Uniform 
Crime Reports on monthly variations of 
homicides are compared with data from 
other sources, particularly the vital sta- 
tistics on homicides gathered by Federal 
and state vital statistics bureaus,?® the 
conclusion is reinforced that, in general, 
murders are committed more frequently 
during the summer than during the win- 
ter, but there is marked variation in peak 
and low months from year to year and 
from area to area. 

Brearley made a study of the 1,601 
homicides that occurred in South Caro- 
lina during the period 1920-26, and cor- 
related them by months with the mean 
temperature. He found practically no 
association between them.’® He also 
measured the relation between crime and 
changes in temperature, with similar re- 
sults.2° If this Jack of correlation is 
confirmed in other studies, we shall have 
to conclude either that physical influ- 
ences other than temperature are re- 
sponsible for the seasonal variations, or 
that social factors associated with season 
are responsible. 


Crimes against property 


The observation, first made at thebe- 
ginning of the nineteenth century,’ that 
crimes against property reach their peak 


18 See H. C. Brearley, Homicide in the 
United States (Chapel Hill: Univ. of North 
Carolina Press, 1932), pp. 181-90. 

18 Jbid., pp. 177-79. The Pearsonian coeffi- 
cient of correlation (r) was -+ .128, with a 
probable error of .078. 

20 The coefficient was -+ .135, with a proba- 
ble error of .072, 
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during the winter and fall off during the 
summer is clearly established by the data 
of the Uniform Crime Reports for the 
offense of robbery, and somewhat less 
decisively for burglary and auto theft. 
Table 2 shows the average monthly rates 
for the years 1935-40. 


TABLE 2—-MoNTHLY VARIATIONS IN ROB- 
BERY, BURGLARY, LARCENY, AND AUTO 
THEFT KNOWN TO POLICE, IN CITIES OF 
Over 100,000 PopuLaTion, 1935-40 


AVERAGE #4 
pe 

Month | Bory | break |The ee 

entering 
January 118.9 | 107.6 | 95.6 | 1024 
February 115.6 | 108.3 | 96.0 | 102.2 
March 106.1 | 109.6 | 99.4 | 105.4 
April 96.0 | 103.0 | 98.6 | 101.1 
May 86.8 | 92.7 | 95.0 | 95.6 
June 83.3 | 90.7 | 94.8 | 90.9 
July 81.9 | 90.9; 93.4 | 89.2 
August 85.0 | 94.3 | 98.1 | 93.4 
September 89.2 | 94.8 | 99.5 | 99.8 
October 96.8 | 94.8 | 108.6 | 105.8 
November 111.0 | 102.8 | 110.9 | 108.6 
December 129.8 | £11.3 | 109.8 | 108.6 


The amounts of robbery receded and 
rose from the beginning of the year to 
the end with a symmetry that is rare in 
the statistics of social data. This cate- 
nary curve for the six-year average was 
closely approximated for each of the 
separate years. 

The peak incidence of robbery oc- 
curred in December. The rate decreased 
each month until July, when it was al- 
most 50 per cent lower than the maxi- 
mum. After July the rate increased 
regularly through the remainder of the 
summer, the autumn, and until the mid- 
dle of winter. The pattern of regular 
ebb and flow remained constant from 
year to year. Sometimes the curve rose 
or fell more markedly or less markedly, 
and sometimes the high point or the low 


21 See note 17, above. 


point was reached a month earlier or 
later. 

The rates for burglary, though defi- 
nitely seasonal, were not so regular as 
those for robbery. From January 
through March there was a slight rise 
in rates. The rates were relatively con- 
stant during August, September, and 
October. There was not nearly so much 
difference between low and high months 
as in robbery. The pattern varied from 
year to year, but, in general, rates were 
consistently low in the middle of the 
year and consistently high in midwinter. 
In the remaining two offenses for which 
monthly data are available from the 
Uniform Crime Reports seasonality was 
present, but in a less marked manner 
than in the case of robbery. 

Thus, we find that the data from 
many countries, gathered for well over 
a century, show incontrovertibly that 
crime is a seasonal phenomenon; that is, 
crimes against the person tend, on the 
whole, to increase in the summer time, 
while crimes against property predomi- 
nate in the winter. The evidence of the 
Uniform Crime Reports for seven major 
offenses confirms what was deduced from 
the scantier data available in the United 
States before 1930. 

The explanation of these seasonal 
variations calls for more than speculative 
interpretation. That many influences 
are at work causing these fluctuations is 
abundantly clear when one scrutinizes 
the data in detail. Research has yet to 
reveal the factors with which these sea- 
sonal variations are associated. By what 
we must now regard as crude methods— 
because they were pioneer, explorative 
studies, and anteceded modern methods 
of statistical research and also the rich 
theoretical development of social science 
generally—-Dexter attempted, as we 
have seen, to relate assault and battery 
and drunkenness to meteorological influ- 
ences, particularly temperature. With 
little more than a gesture he brushed 
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aside the possibilities of “cultural” de- 
termination of the seasonal variations. 


REASONS FOR LAcK oF INTEREST IN 
SEASONAL VARIATIONS 


It appears very odd, on the surface, 
that such a promising line of research, 
in which many significant hypotheses 
could be tested, was not carefully in- 
vestigated during a period that was 
marked otherwise by intensive research 
efforts. Some of the reasons for this 
lack of interest are the following: 

a) Until the publication of the Uni- 
form Crime Reports very little confi- 
dence was reposed in the available sta- 
tistical data showing the incidence of 
crime. Sutherland expressed the pre- 
vailing sentiment among scientifically 
minded investigators when he wrote in 
1924, “There are no statistics that are 
reliable as indices of crimes commit- 
ted.” 2? How could one account for 
variations when the existence of varia- 
tion was itself in doubt? 

b) Associated with this skepticism of 
published statistical data was the dis- 
repute of all theories that rested on an 
alleged consonance between the fluctua- 
tion of crime and other social variables. 
All sorts of implausible and contradic- 
tory theories were bolstered by the dem- 
onstration of a close mutual fluctuation 
in time between crime and a factor as- 
serted to be its cause. 

c) Especially since the war, interest 
has centered upon the individual, his 
antecedents, traits, and motivations. 
The method of correlation of crime as 
a mass phenomenon with other mass 
phenomena did not seem, in the light of 
prevailing interests, to be directed at 
significant causes. The typical objec- 
tion from this point of view was that 
this method does not explain why one 
individual commits robbery and another 
does not, or why one individual commits 


22 Edwin H. Sutherland, Criminology 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1924), p. 31. 


robbery and another assault and battery. 
This is, of course, a superficial objection, 
since a scientific principle may be ade- 
quate if it explains mass variations, with- 
out accounting for the vagaries of indi- 
vidual instances. 

d) A great deal of seasonal variation 
is undoubtedly explained by obvious, 
common-sense considerations which do 
not call for investigation at all. For 
example, as the days become longer the 
possibility of burglary decreases. Over 
90 per cent of nonresidential burglaries 
are committed at night.” In a certain 
sense, winter and night are more in the 
nature of occasions for increased bur- 
glary than significant causes, just as 
summer is an occasion for baseball and 
autumn for football. The pickpocket 
functions most favorably in a standing, 
moving, out-of-door crowd, which is 
commonly a summer rather than a win- 
ter phenomenon. Again, both summer 
and the particular type of crowd are 
very favorable occasions for this offense. 
Variations in crime that are related to 
such factors as these are of immense 
practical importance to the police and 
other law enforcement agencies, for ob- 
vious reasons, but they do not afford 
serious problems to science. 


SECTIONAL DIFFERENCES 


The diversities in the amount and 
type of crime found at different seasons 
of the year are exceeded by the diversi- 
ties that are found between the different 
states and sections of the country. If 
the thermic law of crime were valid on 
a territorial basis, we should expect that 
states and cities which have high crime 
rates for assault and murder would have 
low rates for robbery, burglary, larceny, 
and auto theft. This negative associa- 
tion was reported as characteristic of 
some European countries, as we have 


23 Uniform Crime Reports (Washington, 
D. C.: Federal Bureau of Investigation), Vol. 
XI, No. 4, p. 191. 
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noted earlier. The territorial phase of 
Quételet’s law does not prove sound 
when tested by American experience. 
States and cities which have rates above 
the average for assault and murder more 
frequently than not have rates for crimes 
against property which are also above 
the average. In general, however, the 
areas having extremely high rates for 
crimes of violence have moderate, and 
in some cases even low, rates for rob- 
bery, burglary, and similar offenses 
against property.” These variations 
are not in consonance with the early 
European findings. The geographic 
distribution of offenses is not so simple 
and clear as to fall within the frame- 
work of any single law. 

Crimes of violence have a definitely 
regional distribution. The highest rates 
for murder and assault are found in the 
South. The fourteen states with the 
highest per capita rates, according to the 
Uniform Crime Reports, are grouped 
contiguously in the southeast quarter of 
the country. The next group is the tier 
to the north which includes Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
and Kansas. New York, New Jersey, 
and the far western states have relatively 
low rates. Human life is safest from 
‘homicide in New England and the north- 
ern prairie states. To a surprising ex- 
tent, these groups of states form con- 
tiguous blocs, states of nearly equal rates 
lying adjacently. Data from the United 


24 See Stuart Lottier, “Distribution of 
Criminal Offenses in Sectional Regions,” Jour- 
nal of Criminal Law and Criminology, Vol. 
XXIX, No. 3, pp. 329-44. Lottier’s study 
was based on the Uniform Crime Reports for 
1934 and 1935. This section is based upon 
similar study by the present author for 1936~ 
40. The value of the Uniform Crime Reports 
data in the study of sectional differences de- 
pends upon the degree of uniformity in meth- 
ods of reporting in all parts of the country. 
If we grant a reasonable margin of error for 
such divergences, our conclusions will still re- 
main materially unaltered. 


States Division of Vital Statistics show 
essentially the same distribution.” 

The studies that have been made of 
the regional distribution of homicide in 
this and other countries do not give us 
much confidence in any explicit theory. 
Brearley found low correlation between 
homicide rates and such social phe- 
nomena as illiteracy, industrialization, 
farm tenancy, density of rural popula- 
tion, church membership, and business 
conditions.” We can take refuge be- 
hind a generalization like “regional tra- 
dition,” remembering that this explains 
nothing, but is itself in need of explana- 
tion. 

The distribution by states of property 
offenses is characterized with respect to 
each class by low rates in the New Eng- 
land states. Most of the high rates for 
larceny are found west of the Missis- 
sippi. Robbery rates have their peak in 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee, with 
an axis running westward to the coast 
states. In either direction from this 
axis, the rates tend to diminish. Other- 
wise, no definite spatial pattern is dis- 
tinguishable. 


The evidence from the best available 
sources shows that crime rates vary ac- 
cording to definite seasonal and spatial 
patterns. The explanation of these pat- 
terns has undergone a development from 
an emphasis upon meteorology and fac- 
tors of physical environment to an em- 
phasis upon community structure, social 
organization, and tradition. Crimino- 
logical research cannot be said to have 
discovered as yet with which specific 
factors in ‘the environment the temporal 
and spatial variations in crime are asso- 
ciated. This is one of its important 
tasks for the future. Why are robbery 
rates in the United States as a whole 
usually about 50 per cent higher in De- 


25 See Brearley, op. cit., pp. 18-25. 
“8 Ibid., Chap. VIII, pp. 144-60. 
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cember than in July? What are the 
historical and contemporaneous circum- 
stances that are responsible for murder 
rates of between 25 and 30 per 100,000 
persons in Tennessee and Alabama com- 
pared with less than 2 in the New Eng- 
land states? What are the conditions 
which make the larceny rates on the Pa- 


cific coast almost three times as large as 
in New England? These differences, un- 
doubtedly, are measures of significant 
social forces, and present a challenge to 
research men and scholars, as they do 
to those men of practical affairs who pre- 
sume to exercise leadership in advancing 
the local and national welfare. 


Joseph Cohen, Ph.D., is assistant professor of soci- 
ology at the University of Washington, Seattle. He 
has also served in the Department of Sociology at the 
University of Michigan and as director of research and 
statistics for the Washington Emergency Relief Ad- 


ministration. 


Crime in City and Country Areas 
By Gerorce B. Voip 


T IS apparently true the world over 

that crime rates are much higher in 
city areas than in the country. Sorokin 
and Zimmerman? present a variety of 
material from the criminal statistics of 
sixteen countries of the world and the 
United States, before 1930, which multi- 
ply the evidence on which this conclu- 
sion is based, but show no significant 
reversal of relationship. Somewhat more 
recently Burchardt ? has made a similar 
survey with the same general results. 
Many other studies picture in various 
ways the same general situation.’ 

Such general statistical analyses are, 
of course, subject to many limitations. 
Different indices of crime have been used 
sometimes without uniformity in stand- 
ardization, and the areas or jurisdictions 
called “rural” or “urban” have not al- 
ways been uniform or entirely consistent 
in meaning. Criminal statistics result 
from the activity of government agents 
in dealing with crime and criminals. Po- 
lice and other such agents tend to be 
located in, and to operate in, cities, while 
in the open country the aphorism is more 


1P, A. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmerman, 
Source Book in Rural Sociology (Minneapo- 
lis; University of Minnesota Press, 1931), 
Vol. II, pp. 266-342, 

2? Hans H. Burchardt, “Kriminalitat in Stadt 
und Land,” Abk. d. Krim. Inst. Univ. Berlin, 
4 Folge, 4 Bd., 1 Heft, Berlin, 1936. 

8 See such studies as: J. H. Williams, “De- 
linquency and Density of Population,” Journal 
of Delinquency, 2: 74-91, March 1917; Hans 
von Hentig, “Der Kriminelle Aspekt von Stadt 
und Land,” Monatts. f. Krim. Psych., 23: 435- 
36, July 1932; R. E. Watts, “The Influence of 
Population Density on Crime,” Jour. of Am. 
Stat. Assn., 26: 11-20, March 1931; Stuart 
Lottier, “Distribution of Criminal Offenses in 
Metropolitan Regions,” Jour. of Crim. Law 
and Crim., 29: 37-50, May 1938; C. N. Bur- 
rows, “Criminal Statistics in Iowa,” Univ. of 
Towa Studies in the Social Sciences (Iowa City, 
Iowa, no date), No. 2, Vol. 9, pp. 110 ff. 
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or less true that “every person is a po- 
liceman.” The result is a situation in 
which behavior in the country in all 
probability comes under much greater 
informal control of the opinions and dis- 
approvals of the neighbors than is the 
case in the relative anonymity of the 
city, but where, nevertheless, official ac- 
tion and formal reporting of misdeeds 
are less likely to take place. All such 
omissions and oversights will, of course, 
tend to make the figures for rural areas 
disproportionately low. 


Best Crime INDEX 


In the United States the best index 
now available for general comparative 
crime rates* is probably the report of 
“Offenses known to the police,” collected 
and published by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation of the United States De- 
partment of Justice under the title Uni- 
form Crime Reports. This is a central 
publication of reports based on a uni- 
form classification of offenses and volun- 
tarily submitted each month by the po- 
lice departments of some two thousand 
cities and towns (total population, over 
65,128,000), supplemented by additional 
reports from a number of sheriffs and 
from several state and territorial police 
establishments. It is thus primarily a 
collection of offenses known to the police 


4 See T. Sellin, “The Basis of a Crime In- 
dex,” Jour. of Crim. Law and Crim., 22: 335- 
56, Sept. 1931; also, same author, article on 
“Crime” in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sci- 
ences, Vol. 4, p. 565, For a dissenting view, 
see §. B. Warner, “Crimes Known to the Po- 
lice—An Index of Crime,” Harvard Law Re- 
view, 45; 307-34, Dec. 1931. 

5 Uniform Crime Reports for the United 
States and Its Possessions, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, United States Department of 
Justice, quarterly bulletins, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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TABLE i1—Orrenses KNOWN TO THE PoLice, JANUARY To DeceMBER I[NCLUsiIvE, 1940, 
PER 100,000 INHABITANTS BY POPULATION GROUPS ê 


Type of Offense Groap | Ginny | Grove | Grgum | Grau | Gree | Group 

Murder and non-negligent man- 
sSlatp hter iore ein onran 6.1 6.5 5.7 3.4 3.9 4.1 5.4 
Manslaughter by negligence... 5.7 4.9 3.7 3.6 1.9 2.2 44 
Rápëccenie ndet nun N ERIE 11.4 7.1 6.7 5.9 6.8 7S 8.9 
ROD DGEY 623s aces ceo paG ERNEA 74.7 50.8 | 37.8 32.2 23.3 22.2 5239 
Aggravated assault............ 50.3 53.7 | 63.8 35.7 27.2 27.4 | 45.8 
Burglary—breaking and entering | 397.3 | 4184 | 364.8 | 313.5 | 253.7 | 234.1 | 3484 
Larceny—theft..............-. 1,039.0 1,069.1 | 993.3 | 953.3 | 710.6 | 231.2 | 926.3 
PAULO TREC ose uacinsaaokeaan 203.5 | 208.9 | 168.1 | 158.2 | 111.0 94.7 | 174.6 


Group I—36 cities over 250,000; total population 29,894,166 

Group II—55 cities, 100,000 to 250,000; total population 7,792,650 
Group ITI—100 cities, 50,000 to 100,000; total population 6,929,998 
Group IV—i91 cities, 25,000 to 50,000; total population 6,666,956 
Group V—516 cities, 10,000 to 25,000; total population 7,820,022 
Group VI—1,103 cities under 10,000; total population 6,025,154 
Total, Groups I-VI—2,001 cities; total population 65,128,946 


of urban areas, rather than information 
uniformly covering the entire country. 


VARIATIONS BY SIZE OF COMMUNITY 


The cities reporting, however, range 
in size from the large (36 cities of over 
250,000 population each, reported in 
1940) to the small (1,103 cities under 
10,000 population reported in 1940), 
and some comparison of the effect of size 
of community can therefore be made. 
In 1940 the number of robberies known 
to the police per 100,000 population in- 
creased from 22.2 in communities under 
10,000 to 74.7 in communities over 250,- 
000 population. In general, the same 
trend appears in each type of crime, 
with minor variations from the general 
pattern. The most common variation 
from this trend is that the rate for cities 
of over 250,000 population is sometimes 
less than for cities of 100,000 to 250,000. 
The details of this and other variations 
appear in Table 1. 

Sutherland 7 points out that in certain 


6 Adapted from Uniform Crime Reports, 
Vol. 11, No. 4, 1940, Table 76, p. 161. 
TE. H. Sutherland, Principles of Crimi- 


respects the number of crimes decreases 
as the distance from the large city in- 
creases. ‘Thus, of stores belonging to a 
chain, 59.6 per cent were subject to 
robberies or burglaries in the city of 
Chicago in the years 1931 and 1932; 
only 29.8 per cent in the suburban area 
within 25 miles of the center of the city; 
and the proportion burglarized or robbed 
decreased steadily by 25-mile zones until 
it was only 6.2 per cent in the zone 100- 
125 miles from the city. Lottier,® in a 
study of the distribution of crime in 
Detroit, similarly found that burglaries 
in a chain of grocery stores decreased 
steadily by zones from 1.87 burglaries 
per store in the first 5-mile zone to .07 
per store in the zone 45-55 miles from 
city hall. 

Table 2 shows the data of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation for the year 
1937 analyzed for rural-urban differ- 
ences. Places under 2,500 population 


nology (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1939), p. 
135, 
8 Stuart Lottier, “Distribution of Criminal 


Offenses in Metropolitan Regions,” Jour. of 
Crim. Law and Crim., 29: 37-50, May 1938, 
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(rural) were somewhat under urban 
areas for larceny, somewhat above for 
burglary, considerably less for auto theft, 
the same for robbery, and much higher 
for crimes against the person, such as 
aggravated assault, rape, murder, and 
manslaughter. This information on ru- 
ral crime comes from the reports of 605 


TABLE 2— PERCENTAGE OF TYPE or CRIME 
KNOWN TO THE POLICE, By URBAN AND 
RURAL AREAS FOR THE UNITED 
STATES, 1937 °? 


Urban Rural 
Type of Crime per cent per cent 

Larceny 53.9 46.8 
Burglary 22.5 28.2 
Auto theft 14.9 9.7 
Robbery 4.1 4.1 
Aggravated assault 3.2 5.6 
Rape 0.6 2.6 
Murder 0.4 1.5 
Manslaughter 0.4 1.5 
Total 100.0 100.0 


sheriffs, 75 police agencies in rural vil- 
lages, and 7 state police organizations. 
It is probable that these rural sources 
have been more inclined than city agen- 
cies to report only cases in which arrests 
‘were made. This would greatly increase 
the percentage of rural crimes against 
the person, since arrests are much more 
likely to follow such offenses than in the 
case of less serious offenses against prop- 
erty. 


RATES FOR MINNESOTA 


A more direct comparison of rural and 
urban rates is available for Minnesota. 
This is a state with total population 
fairly evenly divided between rural and 
urban (2,500 and over), and with over 
70 per cent of the urban population to 
be found in three large cities. Contrast 
between rural and urban is therefore 
sharper than in the general figures for 


9 Uniform Crime Reports, Vol. 8, No. 4, 
1937, p. 202. l 


the United States as a whole shown in 
Tables 1 and 2. 

In Minnesota, state-wide statistics are 
required to be collected by the State 
Bureau of Criminal Apprehension, and a 
relatively complete system of reporting 
has been developed. In the strictly rural 
areas the reporting system utilizes the 
sheriffs and the county attorneys for 
information on offenses committed as 
well as for information on arrests and 
prosecutions. For the three-year period 
1936-38, special efforts were made by 
the statistician of the State Bureau of 
Criminal Apprehension through field 
trips and other checks to gain as com- 
plete and accurate a picture as possible 
of all offenses known to police authori- 
ties. Reports were received from every 
county in the state. In 1938 alone, this 
extra rural supplement added 648 “hold- 
ups” and 15,187 larcenies to the total 
otherwise regularly reported to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. The re- 
port nevertheless adds the warning, “The 
rural data are probably more incom- 
plete than the urban because of offenses 
occurring in small towns which are re- 
ported to local police officers but are not 
brought to the attention of the sher- 
iis," 

The details of the rural-urban com- 
parison for Minnesota appear in Table 
3. It should be noted that in the case 
of murder, manslaughter, and serious sex 
offenses, there is little difference between 
rural and urban areas; but in the case 
of the other offenses the urban rates are 
much higher. ‘Thus, auto theft was 9 
times as frequent in the urban popula- 
tion as.in the rural; larceny under $50, 
8 times; larceny, except auto, 6 times; 
burglary, 4 times; robbery, 4 times; ag- 


10 Annual Report of Bureau of Criminal Ap- 
prehension to the Governor and Legislature of 
the State of Minnesota for year ending De- 
cember 31, 1939, p. 38. Published by Bureau 
of Criminal Apprehension, 1279 University 
Avenue, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
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TABLE 3—RURAL-URBAN DIFFERENCES IN CRIME RATES FOR MINNESOTA, 
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AVERAGE RATE, 1936-38, PER 100,000 POPULATION, 
Part I, OFFENSES KNOWN TO THE POLICE" 


Type of Offense 


All Offenses 


es @ ee ewe we eel lh a a he lh hh he hee 


ee ee Be 


Murder and non-negligent manslaughter 
Manslaughter by negligence 
Rape—tnciuding carnal knowledge 
RODDE sation baled bo ania sk wee eee sae 
Aggravated assault 
Pürplary 205 Ade tend EE E 
Larceny—except auto 

[$50 and over 

\ Under $50 
Auto theft 


+ r ss 2 Be eee eer Bee REE 
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gravated assault, 2 times; larceny, $50 
and over, 2 times. 


DIFFERENCES IN TYPE OF CRIME 


The, above figures bear out to some 
extent the familiar contention that rural 
crime differs from urban crime in type 
as well as in frequency. The voluminous 
data summarized by Sorokin and Zim- 
merman 1? seem to indicate a tendency 
to higher rural rates in offenses against 
the person, such as homicides, infanti- 
cides, and grave assaults, but a lower 
proportion of crimes against property ex- 
cept in the case of arson (stack burning) 
and cattle stealing. Similar trends are 
revealed in the study of convictions in 
Greece for 1931 reported by Gardikas.™ 
The Minnesota figures do not show any 
actual excess in rural rate for crimes 
against the person (except for man- 


12 Adapted from Annual Report of Bureau 
of Criminal Apprehension to the Governor and 
Legislature of the State of Minnesota for year 
ending December 31, 1939, Table 40, p. 39. 

12 Op, cit., pp. 266-86. 

18 Konstantin G. Gardikas, “Die Krimi- 
nalitat Griechenlands in Stadt und Land,” 
Monatsschrift fir Kriminalpsychologie und 
Strafrechtsreform, Vol. 26, pp. 345-46, 1935. 
Summarized by W. C. Reckless, Criminal Be- 
havior (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1940), pp. 
82-83, 


‘THREE-YEAR 
Entire State Rural Urban 
(Population (Population (Population 
2,563,953) 1,306,337) 1,257,616) 
691.6 215.8 1185.9 
1.4 1.4 1.4 
0.9 1.1 0.6 
3.9 3.8 4.0 
23.9 10.0 45.1 
8.1 5.5 11.0 
168.7 64.8 276.8 
351.4 102.6 609.8 
60.7 37.3 84.9) 
290.7 65.4 524.8 f 
129.8 26.4 237.2 


slaughter, and this offense is very irregu- 
larly reported), though the trend is simi- 
lar to that suggested in the other studies. 
The general conclusion to be drawn is 
that there is not much difference in the 
relative frequency of serious crimes 
against the person in city and country 
areas, but in the case of the more com- 
mon crimes against property the urban 
areas are very much more involved. 


Factors IN Rurat-URBAN 
DISTRIBUTION 


Attempts at explanation of the sig- 
nificant similarities in trends shown by 
the many studies of rural-urban crime 
distribution reveal almost the entire 
range of social and psychological theories 
of behavior causation.1+ Certain obvious 
factors enter into the picture in a variety 
of ways. Vice resorts, gambling “dens,” 
saloons and taverns, and other institu- 
tions of degeneracy are more character- 
istically to be found in cities than in 
rural areas. Whatever may be the di- 
rect effect of such institutions on the 
amount of criminality, they tend to pro- 
mote conditions generally favorable to 
the commission of crime. Some of these 


14 P, A. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmerman, op. 
cit., pp. 287-342, 
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activities, of course, are crimes in and of 
themselves, and thus become the occa- 
sion for police activity. The greater 
density of city populations with the con- 
sequent greater opportunity for contacts, 
and the larger number of regulatory 
ordinances together with professional 
police forces for law enforcement, all 
are factors tending to give higher crime 
rates to the city area than to the country. 

General theories of poverty and bad 
economic conditions as the explanation 
of criminality do not help in accounting 
for the higher crime rates of city areas. 
Poverty and extreme economic distress 
are fully as acute, if not indeed more 
serious factors, in the rural areas as in 
the city. Relief and other forms of pub- 
lic assistance have been more readily 
available to the poor person in the city 
than in the country. Literacy and the 
general level of educational achievement 
are factors likewise favorable to the city 
in comparison with rural areas. These 
various direct and indirect aspects of 
more general economic conditions do 
not add up to a situation that would lead 
one to expect less crime in the country 
because the people there are better off 
and less the victims of economic distress 
than people in the city. 

The general explanation of the higher 
crime rates of the city centers in two 
basic hypotheses: one is that there has 
been a selective migration from the 
country to the city of those individuals 
most likely to commit crimes, thus in- 
creasing the city rate and at the same 
time decreasing that for the country; 
the other is that the city itself has an in- 
fluence on the life of its inhabitants that 
tends to promote and facilitate crimi- 
nality, Either tendency, or both operat- 
ing together, could produce the higher 
rates for city areas which have been 
noted.** 

15See E. A. Ross, Principles of Sociology 


(New York: Appleton-Century, 1920), Chap. 
TI; also E. H. Sutherland, Principles of Crimi- 


SELECTIVE MIGRATION 


Selective migration of various kinds 
does take place, but its effect on crime 
rates is uncertain. Thus, for example, 
Kinberg 1° found that vagrants in Swe- 
den were about evenly distributed with 
respect ‘to place of birth as between city 
and country, but persons who became 
vagrants migrated from country to city 
four times as frequently as did the gen- 
eral population of Sweden. On the other 
hand, such persons migrated from city 
to country only half as frequently as did 
the general population. Tönnies," in 
another famous study, concluded that 
the closer a crime approaches the nature 
of swindling or cheating, and the more 
regularly it is practiced as a means of 
livelihood, the greater is the probability 
that the criminal will be city born; while 
if the crime is casual and motivated by 
passion, the criminal is likely to have 
been born in the country. 

The United States has only recently 
emerged from the period of large-scale 
influx of immigrants. Its internal or- 
ganization, in politics, geography, and 
economics, is one that offers but little 
hindrance to continuing interstate and 
intrastate migration. The movement of 
people from east to west and from coun- 
try to city has been traditional. Simi- 
larly, the disappointed in every commu- 
nity have sought to move on to some 
other area. The recent “dust bowl” 
with its crop of “Okies” and the in- 
evitable “grapes of wrath” is in fact 
only a particular version in modern form 
of a process of migration that has char- 
acterized our whole history as a nation. 


nology (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1939), p. 
137. 

16 0O. Kinberg, “On So-called Vagrancy,” 
Jour. of Crim. Law and Crim., 24: 552-83, 
Sept. 1933, 

17 Ferdinand Tönnies, “Verbrechertum in 
Schleswig-Holstein,” Archiv fiir Soziale Wis- 
senschaft, 58: 608-28, 1927. Quoted by E. H. 
Sutherland, op. cit, p. 137. 
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Much attention has been given to the 
subject of selective migration, but there 
is as yet no good answer to the essential 
question of whether general mobility of 
population tends to take out of the com- 
munity the more able and desirable indi- 
viduals, or whether. these more stable 
types tend to remain and the more un- 
stable failures tend to migrate. Despite 
an extensive literature on the subject,** 
there is not yet sufficient knowledge 
about the probable selective nature of 
population movements within the coun- 
try as a whole to warrant any particular 
conclusions about its effect on the rela- 
tive criminality of city and country. 


DIFFERENCES IN CULTURE 


Differences in rural-urban crime rates 
are analogous to differences between 
rates in one part of the country and 
those in another. Thus, murder rates 
are very much higher in Georgia or Ken- 
tucky than in Maine or Minnesota. 
Why this difference? Certain general 
factors of geography, climate, population 
density, age distribution, educational 
level, race and nationality composition, 
and so on, are quite obviously involved 
in a complex pattern of life that makes 
one region different from another. But 
it should be noted that after all local and 
unique regional factors have been con- 
sidered, the only generally satisfactory 
explanation is one stated in terms of 
differences in culture—that is, differences 
in the total life experiences of the indi- 


18 Good basic studies with interpretative dis- 
cussion are: P. A. Sorokin, Social Mobility, 
New York: Harpers, 1927; W. S. Thompson, 
Population Problems, New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1935; Frank Lorimer and Frederick Os- 
born, Dynamics of Population, New York: 
Macmillan, 1934; C. E. Lively and Conrad 
Taeuber, Rural Migration in the United States, 
Division of Social Research, Monograph XIX, 
Works Progress Administration, Washington, 
1939; National Resources Planning Board, 
Problems of a Changing Population, Washing- 
ton, 1934. 


vidual, both objectively and subjectively 
considered.*® 

The term “culture” is used here in 
the familiar sociological and anthropo- 
logical sense of the “mode of life” of a 
people, and not as descriptive of certain 
special refinements or accomplishments 
which set apart the privileged classes. 
It is thus the total of everything in man’s 
experience that is of his own making, as 
contrasted with the endowments of na- 
ture. It includes not only material ob- 
jects produced by labor and invention, 
but also such things as traditions, cus- 
toms, myths, philosophic and religious 
ideas, church practices, moral codes, 
laws, and ideas about law enforcement; 
in short, everything in the way of be- 
havior patterns that are passed on from 
generation to generation through train- 
ing. 

Just as in explanations of regional dif- 
ferences, so in accounting for the higher 
crime rates of the city, the most satis- 
factory approach lies in a consideration 
of the effect of life in the city on the 
behavior of its inhabitants. A number 
of obvious situational factors are in- 
volved that have already been men- 
tioned, such as the larger number of 
contacts, greater number of laws or 
regulations to be violated, and the pres- 
ence of an organized police force for 
law enforcement. More fundamental, 
however, is the deeper significance of 
the total experience of living in the city, 
that is, the effect of “city culture” on 
habits, codes, attitudes, and identifica- 
tions of the individual inhabitant. 


“DELINQUENCY AREAS” 


The story of the general effect of the 
city slum in providing the setting for 
and producing juvenile delinquency has 


19 See H. C. Brearley, Homicide in the 
United States, Chapel Hill, 1932; George B. 
Vold, “Can the Death Penalty Prevent 
Crime?” The Prison Journal, Pennsylvania 
Prison Society, Oct. 1932. 
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been told in a number of publications too 
well known to need review here.*° It 
need only be emphasized that in city 
areas where juvenile delinquency rates 
are high the total effect of the life or- 
ganization of the child is one in which 
delinquency is the natural, normal be- 
havior expected of him by his associates, 
including frequently his parents and 
others in the adult world. Under such 
conditions the normal social heritage of 
the slum child is a “criminal culture” 
which .puts a premium on the illicit— 
liquor, narcotics, prostitution, gambling, 
the “shakedown,” protection, and “hush 
money”—in contrast with the more con- 
ventional standards and codes of the 
law-abiding and “wholesome” or “re- 
spectable” sections of the city. 

In rural areas, when juvenile delin- 
quency comes to the attention of the 
authorities, it is characteristically asso- 
ciated with communities the standards 
of which are lax and marginal, if not 
depraved and criminal. Thus, vicious 
family depravity and neighborhood in- 
difference to the moral hazards of the 
young is a fairly regular community con- 
comitant of areas where numerous de- 
linquency cases come to the attention of 


20See Clifford R. Shaw, “Correlation of 
Rate of Juvenile Delinquency with Certain 
Indices of Community Organization and Dis- 
organization,” Publications of American So- 
ciological Society, 22: 174-79, 1928; also C. R. 
Shaw and Henry D. McKay, “Report on So- 
cial Factors in Juvenile Delinquency,” Na- 
tional Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement, No. 13, Vol. II, Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1931; Frederic 
M. Thrasher, The Gang, Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press, Revised Edition, 1936; Lang- 
don Post, et al, The Slum and Crime, New 
York City Housing Authority, 1934; W. C. 
Reckless, Vice in Chicago, Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1933; Frederic M. Thrasher, 
“Boys’ Club Study,” Jour. of Educational 
Sociology, Vol. VI, No. 8, April 1933. 

21 See two articles by William Bolitho, “The 
Psychosis of the Gang,” Survey Graphic, Vol. 
53, No. 9, Feb. 1930; and “The Gangster Trau- 
matism,” Survey Graphic, Vol, 53, No. 11, 
March 1930, 


the juvenile court or other social agen- 
cies.?”? Undoubtedly much juvenile de- 
linquency takes place in rural areas 
without coming to official notice, because 
many rural people hesitate to complain 
about the children of their neighbors, 
and because it is inconvenient to take 
the offenders to distant county-seat 
towns for juvenile court attention. 

Modern means of communication, 
especially the automobile and paved 
roads, have had a considerable effect 
in bringing city crime and city criminals 
into the country. The “hide-out” may 
be several hundred miles from the center 
of activity and yet be readily accessible. 
This is especially true of resort areas in 
the “north woods,” and other such re- 
mote and isolated areas having good 
highway connections with the large cen- 
ters of population. Many country tav- 
erns or resorts are in reality only fronts 
for city criminals and racketeers.” 


THE QUESTION OF IDENTIFICATION 


“Delinquency areas” in city or coun- 
try are not the whole story, however. 
The fact that not every child in the slum 
becomes a delinquent is indicative of a 
more fundamental social-psychological 
situation than that involved in mere 
overt, external association. It is evident 
that many children in the slum grow up 
in contact with criminal gangs, with con- 
siderable knowledge of the details of the 
illicit activity with which they are sur- 
rounded, and yet never become involved 
in serious delinquency.** The critical 


22 K. H. Claghorn, Juvenile Delinquency in 
Rural New York, United States Department 
of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., 1918, Government Printing Office, Bu- 
reau Publication No. 32; also A Study of De- 
linguency in Two Rural Counties, by the New 
York Crime Commission’s Sub-Committee on 
Causes and Effects of Crime, New York, 1927. 

23 Bruce Smith, Rural Crime Control, New 
York, 1933; also L. W. Lancaster, Govern- 
ment in Rural America (New York, 1937), 
pp. 184-208. 

24 W, Healy and A. F, Bronner, New Light 
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question seems to be that of the emo- 
tional fixations and identifications of 
the individual. If the individual identi- 
fies himself with a group, he accepts the 
codes and standards of behavior pre- 
scribed by that group, and in turn ex- 
periences ego-satisfaction and feelings of 
self-importance in behaving in ways that 
will make clear the group identification. 
The striking illustration of this from 
everyday behavior is in the special be- 
havior and uniforms of a wide variety 
of religious groups. Similarly, if the 
identification is with a gang of young 
thieves, truants, and neighborhood “bul- 
lies,” delinquency becomes the normal, 
natural pattern of behavior. If, how- 
ever, the identification be with a group 
of extremely different character, such as 
a boy scout troop, a school club, a 
church circle, and so on, the individual 
may not only remain aloof from the sur- 
rounding delinquency, but may actually 
combat such influences and seek to 
modify their behavior into conformity 
with his own.*° 


RURAL CULTURE 


Rural culture also has its effects on 
the individual. The value and respecta- 
bility of work, of family stability and 
continuity, of land as insurance against 





on Delinquency and Its Treatment (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1936), pp. 53~ 
77. 

25 W. Healy and A, F. Bronner, of, cit., pp. 
121-31. 


want and as an indicator of status, and 
a general scorn for pleasure-seeking and 
the “soft” life, are all part of the tradi- 
tional rural culture pattern. Its effect 
on the individual is, among other things, 
to provide a pattern of conformity, an 
acceptance of the regulations and con- 
trols of the settled community.”* 

It is this complex of social pressures 
and psychological identifications in the 
total life pattern of the individual that 
gives substance and reality to the con- 
cept of “culture definitions” and makes 
the influence of “city culture” an under- 
standable category of explanation, useful 
in accounting for differences in behavior 
such as crime in city and country areas. 
In both city and country, the great ma- 
jority of individuals have meaningful con- 
tacts with and identify themselves with 
groups whose standards and codes are 
the substance of law-abiding behavior. 
The present argument is merely that in 
the city there are more groups whose 
codes (culture) are marginal or dis- 
tinctly “criminal” and within which 
there is not only no disapproval of crimi- 
nal behavior, but more likely actual en- 
couragement in and incitement to such 
wrongdoing. The culture of rural com- 
munities, on the other hand, gives the 
individual standards and conceptions of 
proper behavior that are more generally 
in agreement with the world of law- 
abiding behavior. 


26 See Paul H. Landis, Rural Life in Process 
(New York, 1940), pp. 72-163. 
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The Biologist Looks at Crime 
By M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU 


S a biologist, interested in the ori- 

gin, the development, and the 
functioning of man, I have always laid 
it down as a fundamental principle, from 
which no deviation could be allowed, 
that man must be studied as a whole. 
Man is an organism whose physical and 
mental functioning is very considerably 
influenced by cultural factors. This cul- 
tural influence is so great, and begins its 
unremitting action so early, that its ef- 
fects, to a very large extent, become in- 
corporated in the tissues of those who 
have been exposed to such influence. It 
is not merely a matter of the cultural 
effect being added to, or superimposed 
upon, the physical organism, but an ac- 
tual incorporation of the effects of these 
cultural influences into the physical or- 
ganism so that they become an in- 
separable part of it. 

Whatever lip service may be paid to 
this view in theory, I am not aware that 
it is given much attention in practice. 
Yet a-full understanding of this view 
seems to me of the first importance for 
all social scientists, and more particu- 
larly for criminologists. 

‘It is, in my view, due principally to a 
lack of the understanding of the relation- 
ship which exists between the physical 
organism and the influence of culture 
upon it that so many of the investiga- 
tions and interpretations which have 
been made of the causes of crime have 
fallen into serious error. For this reason 
it seems to me of importance to discuss 
the essentials of this relationship here, 
before proceeding further. 


Tre Brotocist’s View or CRIMINAL 
BEHAVIOR 


Criminal behavior is, from the view- 
point of a purely mechanistic biologist 
(which, for methodological reasons, I 
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sometimes am), behavior like any other 
behavior, and is mechanistically to be 
explained in precisely the same terms. 
From the standpoint of the mechanistic 
biologist, criminal behavior is a form of 
behavior which, like most others, serves 
the purposes of the organism, but which 
has been arbitrarily delimited by a social 
group and termed “criminal.” The bi- 
ologist may fully recognize that the be- 
havior which a particular society terms 
“criminal” may have important social 
consequences for the group, but since 
these consequences are not likely to pro- 
duce either a temporary or a permanent 
change in the biological character of the 
group, such social consequences are no 
concern of his. The “criminal” behavior 
which is socially recognized still remains 
behavior which, from his standpoint, 
cannot be differentiated from any other 
normal behavior of the organism. 

I emphasize normal here, because I 
wish to draw attention to the fact that 
criminal behavior is, from the biological 
standpoint, as normal as any other form 
of behavior. Thus, for example, many 
acts “committed” by lower animals, and 
by our anthropoid relations, within the 
social groups of which they are members, 
would in most human societies be re- 
garded as “criminal.” The taking of 
food which others have secured for them- 
selves, the combat for females often re- 
sulting in the death of the weaker ani- 
mal, to name but two common acts, are 
normal forms of behavior among many 
mammalian groups. In practically all 
human societies the “stealing” of food 
from another is regarded as a crime. In 
some human societies combat for females 
is allowable, and even the death of one 
of the combatants does not render the 
act a crime. But in most human so- 
cieties such an act zs regarded as a crime. 
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Without multiplying examples, it 
should be clear, then, that any segment 
of normal behavior can by a social group 
be made unallowable, and its overt ex- 
pression be defined as a “crime.” 

Behavior defined as criminal does not 
render such behavior abnormal from 
either the biological or the social view- 
point. It merely renders it socially un- 
desirable, and its undesirability is em- 
phasized by the punishments which are 
prescribed for its expression, and which 
are supposed to serve as deterrents to its 
performance. From the standpoint of 
the biologist it is, nonetheless, perfectly 
normal behavior. 

This is a fact which, when judgments 
of “criminal” behavior are made, is often 
neglected. Many students of crime tend 
rather to approach the study of criminal 
behavior as if such behavior were in 
itself abnormal, as if there were some- 
thing intrinsically “wrong” with the or- 
ganism exhibiting this “wrong” behavior. 
The persistent and practically serious 
error committed here is, quite unjusti- 
fiably, to translate a judgment of social 
value into one of biological value. Much 
of the thinking and writing about crime, 
in America as in Europe, is vitiated by 
this serious error. It is this error which 
has to a very large extent been respon- 
sible for the belief that there exists some 
relation between criminal behavior and 
the biological structure of the organism. 
Some recent examples of this will be 
dealt with a little later in this article. 
Meanwhile, it remains necessary to deal 
with the relationship existing between 
the organism and the effect of culture 
upon. it. 


RELATIONSHIP OF Bopy, MIND, 
AND BEHAVIOR 


The physical basis of those structures 
which are subsequently organized to 
function as mind are to a large extent 
inherited, precisely as are all other struc- 


tures of the body. This is an assump- 
tion, but it seems a perfectly legitimate 
one to make. The qualification “to a 
large extent” Is a very necessary one, 
since, in man, the nervous system con- 
tinues to develop long after birth, and is 
therefore appreciably influenced by the 
experience of the individual. 

There is every reason to believe, as 
Edinger has pointed out, “that in certain 
parts of the nervous mechanism new 
connections can always be established 
through education.” * And as Ranson 
has added, “The neurons which make up 
the nervous system of an adult man are 
therefore arranged in a system the larger 
outlines of which follow an hereditary 
pattern, but many of the details of which 
have been shaped by the experiences of 
the individual.” ? It is evident that ex- 
perience must play a considerable role in 
the development of the structure of the 
nervous system,® and it should also be 
clear that the form of the nervous system 
which we know as mind—behavior—is 
dependent upon the interaction of sev- 
eral factors. These are primarily the 
inherited, incompletely developed, struc- 
ture of the nervous system, and the char- 
acter of the external developing influ- 
ences. 

Mind is a social product. It repre- 
sents the social organization of pre- 
viously unorganized nervous tissue, and 
the expression of that nervous tissue 
according to the cultural pattern of its 
organization, that is, in behavior. The 
hereditary determinants of the morpho- 
logical character of the nervous system 
do not make a mind, but merely provide 
the cellular elements from which a mind 
may be organized. It is the cultural 

2 Quoted in S. W. Ranson, The Anatomy of 
the Nervous System (Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1939), p. 56. 

25. W. Ranson, loc. cit. 

8 For a fundamental discussion of this sub- 


ject, see G. E. Coghill, Anatomy and the 
Problem of Behaviour, New York, 1939. 
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organization of such nervous cellular 
elements that creates mind. Genes do 
not create mind, but they do provide 
every individual with a somewhat dif- 
ferent basic morphological pattern of 
cellular tissues. 
sible to keep all other factors constant, 
differences in behavior, that is in mind, 
would still serve to distinguish every 
individual from every other individual. 
Such differences would express the action 
of the genetic differential and nothing 
else. 

There is every reason to believe that 
the genetically determined nervous mor- 
phological differential is, in any human 
population, as variable as any of its 
physical characters. But once this has 
been granted, it must be said that there 
is equally good reason to believe—and 
this is the important point—that the 
observable differences in the behavior 
between different individuals is to a far 
larger extent determined by cultural fac- 
tors than by the total number of biologi- 
cal factors which operate from within 
the individual. Chief among these bio- 
logical factors is the microscopic struc- 
ture of the nervous system itself, and 
it cannot here be too often emphasized 
that that very structure is itself, to the 
most important extent, structurally and 
physiologically, organized by the action, 
from birth to maturity, of cultural in- 
fluences. It is principally to this unique 
capacity that the species Homo sapiens 
owes most of those qualities which are 
implied in the term “human being.” 

Therefore, the character of a human 
being’s mind will to the most consid- 
erable extent depend upon the nature 
of the cultural influences to which it has 
been exposed. And as the cultural in- 
fluences have varied, so will the mind, 
for the most part, vary. It should be 
obvious, too, that those cultural influ- 
ences which exert their action earliest 
will have the most permanent effect upon 


So that if it were pos- . 


the behavior of the individual. It has, 
of. course, long been known that, with 
respect to the formation of habits, the 
earliest years of development are the 
most important. 

If these statements have not yet been 
proved up to the hilt, it seems to me, 
as a human biologist and ecologist, that 
as a working hypothesis they represent 
the best approach which the student of 
crime can make to the understanding of 
“criminal” behavior in human societies. 
At the very least, if he is to lay any 
claim to being scientific in his work, it 
is a hypothesis which he must never 
cease to bear in mind and to apply. By 
so doing he will avoid the pitfalls of 
the extreme biologistic interpretation of 
criminal behavior on the one hand, and 
of the extreme environmentalist inter- 
pretation on the other. 

As a biologist it seems to me that the 
principal fact which all students of hu- 
man behavior must continually hold be- 
fore their minds is that man, alone 
among the members of the animal king- 
dom, is more dominantly and promi- 
nently a creature influenced by his cul- 
tural history than by his ancestral or 
individual biological history. And in 
this fact lies the uniqueness of man. 

It is upon the failure to recognize this 
fact that all attempts to prove the domi- 
nance of the biological factor in the 
causation of crime have foundered. And 
we may now turn to an examination of: 
some of the most recent of these at- 
tempts. 


THE LOMBROSIAN THEORY 


Almost all scientific movements are as 
much the children of their time as the 
scientists through whom they have their 
being. One of the earliest schools of 
criminology, the Italian school, begin- 
ning with, and most prominently repre- 
sented by, Lombroso, is a case in point. 
Lombroso, a physician, grew up in the 
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age of Darwinism and Natural Selection. 
In Italy the fortification of Darwinism 
took the form of the collection of exam- 
ples of vestigial structures which could 
be explained only on the basis that they 
had been derived from some earlier an- 
cestral form. The Italians also particu- 
larly busied themselves with the collec- 
tion of “atavistic” characters, that is, 
abnormal characters which were taken 
to be a reversion to an ancestral condi- 
tion. When Darwin published the sec- 
ond edition of Tke Descent of Man in 
1884, his references to such characters 
were for the most part supplied him by 
two Italian workers, Canestrini and Ot- 
tolenghi. Interestingly enough, under 
the influence of Lombroso, these two 
workers became leading criminologists. 
It need hardly be said that all three 
brought a strong biological bias to the 
study of the criminal. All three were 
physicians and all were strong support- 
ers of Darwinism, Canestrini and Otto- 
lenghi being actively interested in prov- 
ing the origin of present from past forms 
by means of vestigial and “atavistic” 
structures. Is it any wonder, then, that 
in such a period and with such interests 
the school of Lombroso should have de- 
voted itself to the attempt to prove that 
criminals, as a class, are characterized 
by a significantly higher proportion of 
vestigial and atavistic characters than is 
the normal population? Such characters 
were termed “stigmata of degeneration.” 

Among the “stigmata of degeneration” 
listed by Lombroso and his school were 
such characters as asymmetry of the 
head and skull, projecting eyebrows and 
jaws, high-pointed head, low retreating 
forehead, an unusually large or an un- 
usually small head, a long or narrow 
head, high palate, large outstanding ears, 
sparse beard, and so on. 

The interesting thing about such so- 
called “stigmata of degeneration” is that 
they are all perfectly normal characters 


distributed throughout the populations 
with which the Lombrosians dealt. 
When Lombroso’s student Ferri found 
that 63 per cent of soldiers showed the 
stigmata of degeneration,* Lombroso at- 


_ tempted to explain this startling dis- 
‘covery away by the suggestion that when 


the stigmata “are found in honest men 
and women, we may be dealing with 
criminal natures who have not yet com- 
mitted the overt act because the circum- 
stances in which they have lived pro- 
tected them against temptation.” 

Thus, what in the end Lombroso 
stated was that individuals exhibiting 
stigmata will be prone to commit crimes 
under certain environmental conditions. 
Since almost all individuals exhibit one 
or another of these so-called “stigmata,” 
we may unreservedly agree. But what 
Lombroso meant, and always reiterated, 
was that, in almost all cases, it was 
not the unfavorable environment which 
led to the commission of the crime, but 
the biological predisposition to commit 
it, externally advertised by the pres- 
ence of stigmata. The stigmata were, 
by Lombroso, taken to be marks of 
biological inferiority, proof of the re- 
version to more primitive forms of bio- 
logical organization which, in behavior, 
was reflected in primitive levels of re- 
sponse. This criminal behavior was 
inseparably associated with biological 
inferiority. The biological inferiority 
was held to be the cause of criminal 
behavior. 


Proressor Hooron’s CONCLUSIONS 


Interestingly enough, the most recent 
investigator of the relation between 
physical structure, as exhibited by ex- 
ternal characters, and crime, Professor 
E. A. Hooton,® has come to conclusions 


4E, Ferri, Sociologia Criminale, Torino, 
1888. Quoted in O, Klineberg, Social Psy- 
chology (New York, 1940), pp. 526-27. 

5 E. A. Hooton, The American Criminal: An 
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very similar to those arrived at by 
Lombroso. Hooton is a physical anthro- 
pologist who has for many years been 
interested in the origin and evolution of 
man, and in the description, measure- 
ment, and analysis of the physical char- 
acters of skeletal and living groups. The 
interest and bias of his studies, like Lom- 
broso’s, has always been exclusively bi- 
ologistic. Hence, when Hooton’s report 
on 4,212 native white Old American 
prisoners and 313 native white civilians 
was published, the carry-over of his 
extreme biological bias to the planning 
of his investigation and the interpreta- 
tion of his results was not altogether un- 
expected. Hooton’s findings have else- 
where been examined and criticized by 
Professor R. K. Merton and the present 
writer. The errors of method and inter- 
pretation committed by Lombroso are 
all repeated by Hooton, except that 
Hooton does not specifically define the 
marks, or “stigmata,” of biological in- 
feriority, but takes them to be any of 
the characters which are distinctive of 
the criminal aggregate when compared 
with the civilian sample. 


Thus [he writes], if we find felons to 
manifest physical differences from civilians, 
we are justified in adjudging as undesirable 
biological characters those which are asso- 
ciated in the organism with antisocial be- 
havior... . It is the organic complex which 
must be estimated inferior or superior on 
the basis of the type of behavior emanating 
from such a combination of parts func- 
tioning as a unit.” 


Anthropological Study, Harvard University 
Press, 1939; Crime and the Man, Harvard 
University Press, 1939. 

8 R. K. Merton and M. F., Ashley Montagu, 
“Crime and the Anthropologist,” American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 42 (1940), pp. 384-408. 
See also W. B. Tucker, “Is There Evidence of 
a Physical Basis for Criminal Behavior?” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
Vol. 31 (1940), pp. 427-37. 

THooton, Crime and the Man, pp. 342- 
43, 


Whatever the crime may be [Hooton 
concludes], it ordinarily arises from a de- 
teriorated organism. ... You may say that 
this is tantamount to a declaration that the 
primary cause of crime is biological inferi- 
ority—and that is exactly what I mean.8 


Unlike Lombroso, Hooton did not 
commence with any preconceived ideas 
of the nature of physical marks of in- 
feriority, but was content to allow the 
greater frequency with which certain 
physical characters occurred in his crimi- 
nal series as against his civilian series 
to indicate these. 

In connection with Hooton’s study it 
requires to be said that in order to make 
any biological test of differential be- 
havior, it is necessary that both the 
criminal series and the check noncriminal 
series investigated be in every respect 
similar except in the one condition of 
behavior. The two series must be drawn 
from the same population or populations, 
from the same areas, and must come 
from the same social, economic, occupa- 
tional, and domestic levels. When these 
requirements have been satisfied and a 
significantly higher frequency of certain 
physical characters are found among the 
criminals than among the noncriminals, 
it may legitimately be inferred that there 
is some significant association between 
criminal behavior and the presence of a 
high frequency of such characters in an 
individual or in a group. But to infer 
from this that such characters reflect the 
cause of criminal behavior is to mis- 
understand the nature of causation. 

In his investigation Hooton did not 
satisfy the requirement of equating the 
conditions of his two groups in all but 
those in which they were being com- 
pared, and he did fall into the error of 
taking one of the elements of a statisti- 
cal association to be a cause of the other. 
From Hooton’s results it might, with 
more justice than is apparent in his 


8 Ibid., p. 130. 
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choice of a cause, be said not.-only that 
is biological inferiority not the cause of 
crime, but that crime is the cause of 
biological inferiority. But even though 
a case could be made out for-it, such 
reasoning would be quite invalid. 

For his criteria of “stigmata,” Lom- 
broso took characters which were for the 
most part apelike. An examination of 
the characters studied by Hooton by 
the biological standards of what are gen- 
erally accepted to be advanced, primi- 
tive, and indifferent human characters, 
yields results which are by no means 
surprising. By such standards we find 
that Hooton’s criminal series show, for 
the combined anthropometric, indicial, 
and morphological characters, only 4 
per cent of primitive, 15.8 per cent of 
indifferent, and the astonishing amount 
of 49.5 per cent of advanced characters, 
more frequently than the noncriminal 
population.’ 

By biological standards, therefore, we 
see that Hooton’s findings actually make 
his criminal series a considerably more 
advanced group biologically than his 
noncriminal series! Whatever this may 
mean, it will be obvious that from the 
standpoint of the biologist analyzing and 
judging Hooton’s protocols, the criminal 
group reported upon by him is, on the 
whole, a physically more “superior” 
group than his noncriminals! 


A RECENT INVESTIGATION 


In connection with this conclusion it 
may be of interest to note here that the 
most recent long-term study of juvenile 
delinquents of white, Negro, and mu- 
latto stock has yielded very similar re- 
sults. Although this research has only 
just been completed, I am able to give 
a brief summary of the results obtained, 
through the kindness of Dr. B. Boshes 


9 For the definition and detailed analysis of 
these criteria see Merton and Ashley Montagu, 
op. cit, 


and Dr. S. Rosenbaum, in the words of 
the investigators themselves.’ 

To investigate the possible relation- 
ships between biologic and constitutional 
factors and delinquent behavior in boys, 
a carefully controlled study was made at 
the Institute for Juvenile Research in 
Chicago by Drs. B. Boshes, S. Kobrin, 
E. Reynolds, and S. Rosenbaum, respec- 
tively a physician, a sociologist, a physi- 
cal anthropologist, and a statistician. 
Four thousand boys were examined and 
measured in the grade schools of two 
socially and economically homogeneous 
delinquency areas in Chicago. The data 
obtained consisted of findings of a thor- 
ough medical examination and neuro- 
logic review, a series of sixty-three 
anthropometric measurements, indices, 
and modules, and extensive social and 
morphologic data. 

The examiners had no prior knowledge 
of the behavior status of the subjects. 
For the purpose of this study, the legal 
definition of delinquency was considered 
inadequate. The delinquent groups here 
include, in addition to the apprehended 
or “official” delinquents, those boys who 
were known to have been engaged in de- 
linquent practices in the community. 
The identifications of these latter delin- 
quents were made by co-operating per- 
sons and agencies operating in the areas, 
but after the examination had been 
made. The total sample was separated 
into (1) three principal racial groupings 
~—-Caucasoid, Negroid, and Mexican; 
(2) two behavior categories—delinquent 
and nondelinquent; (3) age groups rang- 
ing from six to seventeen years. Social, 
economic, racial, and age variables were 
thus carefully controlled. 

The findings of this as yet unpublished 
study indicate, briefly, the following: 
Although no significant physical differen- 

10 The full report of this investigation is to 


be published, in a forthcoming volume, by the 
University of Chicago Press. 
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tiation -between the behavior groups of 
white boys compared in metric and in- 
dicial items is apparent, such differen- 
tiation is found to exist between the 
Negro groups, especially in those items 
which are most indicative of racial 
membership. The analysis of extensive 
morphological data reveals that gross 
appearance is the selective factor which 
consistently accounts for these differ- 
ences. In general, delinquents from a 
delinquency area are less heavily en- 
dowed with the so-called “stigmata of 
degeneracy” than are nondelinquents. 
The former are found to be superior 
from a medical and neurological stand- 
point both as to current health status 
and as to the reported illnesses previ- 
ously incurred. Intelligence, as meas- 
ured by intelligence tests previously 
given, does not appear as a differen- 
tiating factor between the behavior 
groupings. 

‘The study offers new hypotheses çon- 
cerning the biologic determination of 
antisocial conduct which may be briefly 
stated as follows: The factors producing 
differentiation in comparable behavior 
groups are socially determined and op- 
erate through a mechanism involving the 
gross appearance of the individuals. 
The most rational and consistent ex- 
planations of physical differentiation on 
a behavior basis do not require or in- 
clude innate biological tendencies as 
causal factors in the determination of 
social misconduct. 


ANALYSIS oF CHICAGO DATA 


.These are extremely interesting Tre- 
sults and conclusions. And if, on the 
basis of the Chicago data, we were to 
admit that the whites as a rule possess 
a higher frequency of biologically supe- 
rior characters than the Negroes—-an ad- 
mission which we cannot, however, for a 
moment allow—the conclusion would be 
clear that the more “biologically supe- 


rior” a Negro becomes, the more likely 
is he to become a delinquent! The Chi- 
cago delinquents of Negroid stock were, 
for example, in many physical respects 
superior, and in no way inferior, to the 
nondelinquents. ‘The fact, however, is 
that from the general biological stand- 
point, white and Negro stand about on a 
par as regards the distribution of ad- 
vanced and primitive characters. But 
if in the present instance we take the 
view of the human ecologist, and hold 
that in a white cultural area the pos- 
session of white physical characters 
confers definite advantages upon their 
possessors, and since in the Negroid 
population these advantages are fewest 
for those possessing the most Negro-like 
features, and gradually increase with the 
increase in the resemblance to whites, 
then white characters must be regarded 
as biological characters conferring a so- 
cial advantage upon the possessor. They 
are socially, not biologically, superior 
characters. In the Chicago culture-area, 
therefore, even the more socially valued 
physical characters are associated with a 
higher frequency of delinquency than 
are the less socially esteemed physical 
characters! 

The fact is that all the available evi- 
dence indicates that there is no signifi- 
cant relation whatsoever between visible 
morphological and mental characters. 
This, of course, is not the same thing 
as saying that there exists no relation 
between heredity and mental characters. 
But it is a statement of the fact that 
such characters as the Lombrosians, for 


‘the most part erroneously, described 


as anomalies and vestiges, and their 
appeal to purely metaphysical and 
utterly unfounded conceptions such as 
“atavism,” ** have no biological connec- 
tion with crime. BE 

11 For a criticism of the concept of atavism 


see M. F. Ashley Montagu, “The Concept of 
Atavism,” Science, Vol. 87 (1938), pp. 462-63. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 


That such characters may have a so- 
cial connection with crime is in many 
cases possible. It has frequently been 
pointed out, for example, that in our cul- 
ture, individuals who exhibit any unpre- 
possessing physical characters are at 
something of a social disadvantage. ‘The 
more marked such socially labeled physi- 
cal defects may be, either individually or 
in combination, the more frequently will 
such an individual be made to feel that 
society has no very marked interest in 
him, and the more likely is he to exhibit 
some active resentment against society. 
Add to such physical “defects” the con- 
ditions of a poor upbringing—both in 
the social and in the economic senses—a 
bad physical and cultural environment, 
a disorganized domestic environment and 
a disorganized society, and antisocial be- 
havior of some sort is well-nigh inevi- 
table. 

A society which is anti-individual will 
always produce antisocial individuals. 
Those who have felt the anti-individu- 
ality of their social group either migrate 
to other social areas in which their indi- 
viduality is better appreciated, or they 
become social reformers of one sort or 
another in their own group, or they take 
refuge in neurosis, or—to omit naming 
the thousand and one other ‘forms of re- 
sponse—they find themselves forced into 
forms of conduct which their particular 
society regards as criminal. Is the latter 
class distinguishable from the former 
classes by the possession of any physical 
or heritable characters whatsoever? 

Some investigators have in recent 
years thought that they had found a 
definite answer to this question, as well 
as a rebuttal of the suggestion, at least 
as far as criminal behavior is concerned, 
that there is no significant relation be- 
tween morphological and mental char- 
acters. This they believe they have dis- 


covered in the evidence provided by the 
findings on twins. We may now briefly 
examine this evidence and the claims 
which have been made for it, before con- 
cluding this discussion. 


CRIMINALITY IN TWINS 


Twins are of two kinds, those deriving 
from one egg and those deriving from 
two separate eggs. In the former case 
they are genetically alike, in the latter 
they are genetically unlike. If heredity 
has anything whatsoever to do with be- 
havior, one-egg twins should be very 
much alike in behavior, at least signifi- 
cantly more so than two-egg twins. Sev- 
eral investigators have in recent years 
investigated the concordance of criminal 
behavior in one-egg twins as compared 
with two-egg twins. When both mem- 
bers of a twin pair were found to be 
similar with respect to the commission 
of one or more crimes, they were termed 
“concordant”: when dissimilar, that is, 
when one was found to have committed 
a crime and the other not, they were 
termed “discordant.” In the accom- 
panying table I have summarized the 
findings of one American and four Euro- 
pean investigators?? on such adult 
twins. | 


CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR OF TWINS 


One-Egg Twins | Two-Egg Twins 


Author i 
Con- Dis- Con- Dis- 
cordant| cordant| cordant| cordant 


aera | aeaiiai (ee rend | aaaeeeaa eens 


Lange (1929) ..| 10 3 2 15 


Legras (1932)..] 4 0 0 5 
Kranz (1936) ..| 20. 12 23 20 
Stumpfi (1936).| 11 7 7 12 


Rosanoff (1934) | 25 12 5 23 


a l a E | a ein 


Totaleeascar 70 34 37 75 
Per Cent...... 67.3 | 32.7 | 33.0 | 67.0 
12 J. Lange, Verbrechen und Schicksal: 


Studien an Kriminellen Zwillingen, Leipzig, 
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From this table it will be seen that of 
104 pairs of one-egg twins examined, 
70 were concordant and 34 were dis- 
cordant. ‘The concordant were almost 
exactly twice as numerous as the dis- 
cordant pairs. On the other hand, the 
two-egg twins showed a discordance al- 
most exactly twice as great as the con- 
cordance shown in this group of 112 
pairs. These are impressive figures, but 
what do they mean? Newman, the 
latest writer on this subject, and our 
leading authority on twinning, believes 
that these figures prove “beyond ques- 
tion that hereditary factors bulk large 
among the causes of criminal behav- 
ior.” $° This is the opinion of all the 
investigators mentioned, but in reality 
such studies do not prove any connection 
whatsoever between hereditary factors 
and criminal behavior. Of this, New- 
man, who has perhaps observed more 
twins than anyone else living, is quite 

aware, for he writes: 


The only serious criticism I have known 
to be aimed at the twin method of studying 
the factors of crime is that one-egg twins 
far more than two-egg twins are close com- 
panions in their social activities and are 
therefore more likely to encounter together 
such social influences as might lead to 
criminal behavior. This is one more in- 
stance of lack of control features in na- 
ture’s scientific experiments, for it can 
hardly be maintained that the social en- 


1929. (English translation, by Charlotte Hal- 
dane, Crime and Destiny, New York, 1930.) 

A. M. Legras, Psychose en Criminaliteit bij 
Tweelingen, Utrecht, 1932. (“Psychose und 
Kriminalität bei Zwillingen,” Zeitschrift für 
gesamte Neurologie und Psychiatrie, Bd. 144, 
1933.) 

H. Kranz, Lebenschicksal Krimineller Zwil- 
linge, Berlin, 1936. 

F. Stumpf, Die Ursprunge des Verbrechens, 
Leipzig, 1936. 

A. J. Rosanoff, et al, “Criminality and De- 
linquency in Twins,” Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, Vol. 24 (1934), pp. 923 ff. 

18 H, H. Newman, Multiple Human Births 
(New York, 1940), p. 160. 


vironment of two-egg pairs is as closely 
similar as that of one-egg pairs. Therefore, 
environmental similarities may to some ex- 
tent account for the close concordance in 
crime of one-egg twins, while lack of any 
such similarity in environment may to an 
equal extent account for lack of concord- 
ance in crime of two-egg twins. Undoubt- 
edly the study of crime by means of the 
twin method is less simple than it seemed 
at the outset.14 


This is, of course, the crucial point. 
The factor of environment has been vir- 
tually completely omitted from these 
studies of criminal behavior in twins. 
Hence, the attribution of the behavior 
of such twins to hereditary factors may 
be written off as yet another illustra- 
tion of the fallacy of false cause. 

If the hereditary theory is to be con- 
sistent, the proportion of two-egg twins 
who are both affected should be higher 
than the proportion of one-egg twins 
where only one is affected. The actual 
proportions, however, are almost identi- 
cal, being 33.0 per cent for two-egg con- 
cordance, and 32.7 per cent for.one-egg 
discordance. Furthermore, as Reckless 
has pointed out, “If biological determi- 
nation of destiny is correct, a discordant 
monozygotic [one-egg] twin set should 
be impossible, whereas discordant di- 
zygotic [two-egg] sets should be fre- 
quent.” 75 ‘The actual findings, however, 
reveal that one-third of the one-egg pairs 
of twins investigated were discordant. 
Why did not the hereditary factor for 
crime declare itself in one of the mem- 
bers of this one-third of single-egg twins? 
If the answer is that an environmental 
factor was probably operative in these 
cases, a factor which was absent in the 
case of the criminal sibling, then the 
theory of the hereditary cause of crime 
collapses beyond repair; for it then be- 

14 Ibid. 


15 W, C. Reckless, Criminal Behavior (New 
York, 1940), p. 186. 
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comes obvious that it was the absence 
of such environmental factors, or the 
presence of others, that was the one 
indispensable condition in the causation 
of the criminal behavior! 

It appears, then, that just as it takes 
environmental conditions to organize and 
to produce a mind, so, too, does it take 
environmental conditions to organize 
hereditarily determined elements of the 
nervous system to develop and function, 
or not, in ways which society terms 
“criminal,” There is not the slightest 
evidence to believe that anyone ever in- 
herits a tendency to commit criminal 
acts. Crime is a social condition, not a 
biological condition. 


Tue ENDOCRINE GLANDS AND 
CRIMINALITY 


It need hardly be said that the endo- 
crine glands have provided innumerable 
writers with a wonderful quarry in which 
to dig for explanations of criminal be- 
havior. In a book devoted to this sub- 
ject, appropriately entitled The New 
Criminology, the authors claim “that the 
glandular theory of crime accounts for 
all the discrepancies, errors, oversights 
and inadequacies of the earlier explana- 
tions.” ** The literature on the relation 
between the endocrine glands and crimi- 
nality is now enormous, and it would 
obviously be impossible to deal with it 
here.*7 

There exists abundant evidence to 
show that the glands of the endocrine 
system are intimately connected with 
the make-up of the personality. “But,” 
as Hoskins authoritatively writes, ‘“be- 


16 M. G. Schlapp and E. H. Smith, The 
New Criminology (New York, 1928), p. 72. 

17 For able discussiors and reviews of some 
of this literature see W. C. Reckless, Criminal 
Behavior (New York, 1940), pp. 197-201; and 
T. Sellin, “A New Phase of Criminal Anthro- 
pology in Italy,” The Annals of The Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Vol. 125, May 1926. 


fore psychology, sociology, and crimi- 
nology can be convincingly rewritten as 
merely special aspects of endocrinology, 
many more facts than are now available 
will have to be collected and inte- 
grated.” 18 

Writing now as a student of scientific 
method, I should venture the opinion 
that not one of the reports on the al- 
leged relationship between glandular 
dysfunctions and criminality has been 
carried out in a scientific manner, and 
that all such reports are glaring examples 
of the fallacy of false cause. To illus- 
trate with but a single example: Morris 
reports that the examination of the 
bodies of 192 inmates of state institu- 
tions in West Virginia revealed “per- 
sistence” of the thymus gland in 22 
cases. Of these 22 cases, 19 were first- 
and second-degree murderers, and 1 was 
a rapist. Morris concluded that there 
was therefore some relationship between 
persistence of this gland and criminal 
behavior.!? . 

It has only to be pointed out that 
“persistence” of the thymus gland, in 
more or less of a juvenile condition, will 
be found in at least 10 per cent of every 
cadaver population of the dissecting 
room, but that no anatomist has yet pro- 
pounded the theory that that was the 
reason why -these subjects eventually 
landed in the dissecting room! As every 
anatomist knows, the mass and size of 
the thymus is extremely variable, and 
finally, it is extremely doubtful whether 
the thymus is to be regarded as an endo- 
crine gland at all! ?° 

The fact is that as far as the endocrine 
system and its relation to personality 
and behavior are concerned, we are still 
almost completely in a world of the un- 

18 R, G. Hoskins, Endocrinology (New York, 
1941), p. 348. 

19 S, J. Morris, “The Relation of the Per- 
sistent Thymus Gland and Criminology,” 


Medical Record, Vol. 99, p. 438. 
20 R, G. Hoskins, of. cit., p. 263. 
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known, and that to resort to that system 
for an explanation of criminality is 
merely to attempt to explain the known 
by the unknown. 

Of some interest here is Dr. W. B. 
Sheldon’s statement that his “prelimi- 
nary studies, carried on chiefly in juve- 
nile courts and institutions in the Chi- 
cago area, indicate a distinctly higher 
gynandromorphy (as well as other dys- 
plasias) in delinquent boys than in non- 
delinquent boys of the same age.” ** 
The workers at the Institute for Juvenile 
Research at Chicago, already referred to, 
failed to find any such discrepancies be- 
tween the delinquent and nondelinquent 
groups examined by them. But how- 
ever this may be, the fact is that Dr. 
Sheldon discusses the effective causes of 
the delinquency of such boys in terms 
of the inadequacies and defects of their 
cultural experience, and to that we can 
say amen. 


SOCIAL ORIGIN OF CRIME 


Habitual crime seems to me to be a 
trade or profession, licitly or illicitly pur- 
sued, like any other; a trade or profes- 
sion which is entered and pursued be- 
Cause, in many cases, it was the only 
one which was offered or open to those 
who adopted it—socially open, not bio- 
logically open. Everyone agrees that 
there is a high correlation between pov- 
erty and crime, although, of course, 
criminals are by no means exclusively 
drawn from the poorer classes. Poverty 
itself is rarely a cause of crime, but in 
the group of necessary conditions which 
constitute the cause of crime in any one 
Instance, it is of very frequent occur- 
rence. This in itself would suggest that 
the larger proportion of crimes are com- 
mitted by individuals who are making 
an effort to survive. Taken together 
with all the evidence—cultural, physical, 


21 W. B. Sheldon, The Varieties of Human 
Physique (New York, 1940), p. 255. 


and biological—it would suggest. that 
crime is an adaptive form of behavior 
which is, in most cases, resorted to by 
the individual in order to stave off the 
possibility, real or imagined, of a vital 
insecurity. From the biological stand- 
point, therefore, criminal behavior, with 
relatively few exceptions, represents a 
successful adaptation to a difficult situa- 
tion. From the social viewpoint, such 
behavior cannot be regarded as unsuc- 
cessful; it can only be regarded as un- 
desirable and socially unallowable. I 
suggest that ultimately most crimes can 
be reduced to the uncomplicated status . 
of a response to some form of personal 
insecurity. 

It is not the individual who creates a 
crime, but society. Nor is it the indi- 
vidual who generally creates the condi- 
tions which lead him to commit a crime, 
but it is society which creates those con- 
ditions. From the viewpoint of the stu- 
dent of the biological bases of human 
society, our society is a disorganized and 
disharmonious one. We talk in terms 
of the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber, but neglect to act in terms of the 
greatest good of the greatest number of 
individuals. Opportunities for the social 
development of their biological potenti- 
alities are withheld from large numbers 
of individuals. These are virtually left 
to shift for themselves. Maleducation 
and malnutrition have frequently been 
their lot. To the lack of cultural and 
nutritional organization from which so 
many of them have suffered, society adds 
very little opportunity and guidance to 
stand, by licit means, on their own two 
feet. 

I speak of “society,” but that is not 
exactly what I mean. It is not societies, 
but certain kinds of social systems 
which, to me as a biologist, appear 
clearly to produce “criminal”? behavior 
in many individuals. And until these 
systems have been modified where they 


pi 
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most require modification, many human 
beings will continue to default. But it ganization which renders such behavior 
is not human beings or their biology possible. 
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that is at fault, but the social disor- 


The Psychologist Looks at Crime 
By Lioyp N. YEPSEN 


NY discussant of the psychological 
factors in criminality is aware of 
the varied points of view which are to 
be found, not only in the lay group but 
in the professional group as well. The 
average person thinks of himself as a 
“good judge of human nature.” But the 
understanding that the individual has 
of any problem is determined by what 
he brings to the subject under considera- 
tion. This is true, of course, in all fields 
in which there must be considerable 
speculation as well as in the fields in 
which speculation has been reduced to a 
minimum. 


INFLUENCING FACTORS 


In the field of the psychological as- 
pects of criminal behavior there are 
many factors which influence the data. 
The chief ones may be considered to be: 
(a) who is an offender; (b) the nature 
or incidence of offenses on the part of the 
offender; (c) the criteria used in identi- 
fication of types; and (d) the classifica- 
tion of characteristics into specific cate- 
gories. The student in the field must be 
constantly aware of these factors and 
the effect they may have on the data 
pertinent to conclusions. 

An important factor which has been 
operative in the field of criminal be- 
havior is the authoritarian principle. 
This has handicapped progress, for it has 
meant that it is not so important what 
is said but who has said it. Many times 
conclusions have been reached without 
adequate foundations. Thus, these false 
conclusions have been accepted and 
whole areas of action have been improp- 
erly influenced. This has been particu- 
larly true in the field of the psychology 
of the offender. Being true, it has at 
times advanced the treatment of the of- 
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fender and just as often, if not more 
frequently, it has channelized or retarded 
sensible treatment. 

Psychology is concerned with the 
study and interpretation of the reactions 
of the individual in his environment. 
For purposes of convenience in thinking, 
it was customary to categorize the be- 
havior of the individual into certain 
types of behavior. Many have errone- 
ously thought the main factor of the 
psychologist’s interest to be intelligence. 
The psychologist is interested in the 
total individual and how all that can 
be found out about him is integrated or 
related. 

The intelligence of the individual has 
been popularly considered to be the de- 
termining influence in behavior. Bright- 
hess or duliness has served to explain 
why the individual has behaved in the 
manner in which he was observed to 
behave. The brighter the individual, 
the more intelligent would be his be- 
havior; the duller, the more unintelligent 
would be his behavior. The reasoning 
for a great many years has been that 
most crime is nonintelligent behavior, 
therefore most criminals are not bright. 
Gradually students in the field have 
come to realize that the factors of 
growth, of learning, of experience, and 
the weight of all learning and experience 
have real worth in understanding the 
unusual behavior we call crime. 

It is now generally accepted that level 
of intelligence is related to criminal be- 
havior in only a general way. It has 
been only a very short time since it was 
reported that most offenders were men- 
tally deficient or feebleminded. This 
conclusion was reached after inadequate 
sampling, using the then newly devel- 
oped but questionably standardized men- 
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tal tests. The more recent work of Doll, 
Murchison, Tulchin, and others has 
served to show that the range of intelli- 
gence among incarcerated offenders is 
not appreciably different from the gen- 
eral run of the population. 


Tue PSYCHOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW 


Concerned as he is with human be- 
havior, the psychologist employs a disci- 
pline which is far-reaching in its impli- 
cations. Man behaves, man reacts. As 
long as he lives he cannot do anything 
else. The impact of all the stimuli 
within and without produces some result. 
It is the job of the specialist to under- 
stand these things. Criminal behavior 
is unusual behavior, and to understand 
it the psychologist must have a thorough 
knowledge of what is thought to be nor- 
mal behavior. Growth, development, 
and deterioration of mental processes 
must be thoroughly understood. Learn- 
ing in all its phases, which would include 
unlearning, is basic to the understanding 
of human behavior. Personality assets 
and deficiencies are fields of investiga- 
tion which have great importance for the 
clmical psychologist. Habits, interests, 
and aptitudes are significant in the un- 
derstanding of individual and group be- 
havior. . 

The competent psychologist seeks to 
make a scientific and objective inquiry 
into all these fields sc that he may throw 
into relief the behavior pattern of the 
normal and the abnormal. All human 
behavior is basically the same. What is 
seen in the field of criminality, as in all 
other fields of abnormal behavior, are 
variations. 

The psychologist contributes to many 
fields other than his own and draws 
heavily upon other disciplines. The 
fields of medicine, psychiatry, education, 
sociology, anthropology, and law all have 
some dependence on psychology and con- 
tribute to the psychologist’s understand- 
ing of human nature. 


CATEGORIZING 


Categorization of data is helpful in 
the study of all phenomena. It is also 
helpful in the study of individuals. 
Things and individuals who are more 
like themselves than they are like others 
tend to have similar characteristics. 
This similarity enables one to point out 
significant trends and to compare them 
with the trends of characteristics of 
other groups. Care must be taken, how- 
ever, that this does not become a labeling 
process and stop right there. ‘This is 
particularly true in the field of human 
behavior. l 

For the purposes of this discussion 
the writer has used categories most gen- 
erally used and understood in the study 
of offenders. Undoubtedly there are 
many others which might have been 
employed, but those used are germane to 
the subject under discussion. 


Tue Ace Factor 


Students of delinquent behavior must 
be constantly aware of the factor of age. 
It has very real importance in the de- 
velopment of rehabilitative programs for 
it has a bearing upon the emphasis and 
direction of the program. 

In the very young delinquent the fac- 
tor of age is particularly significant since 
the outlook should be more favorable 
because of the relative ease with which 
new patterns of behavior are built up 
and old ones torn down. ‘The back- 
ground of the individual is not so com- 
plicated as is true in the case of the older 
offender. This means that it should be 
possible to isolate more easily the factors 
contributing toward unusual behavior. 
From the study of results and causes, the 
assets and liabilities may be quickly de- 
termined and a constructive program 
evolved. In this group it is primarily a 
problem of producing a type of situa- 
tion in which the delinquent may learn 
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and may be habituated to new and so- 
cially sanctionable forms of behavior. 

In the adolescent and postadolescent 
group more serious problems arise. It 
is at this age that new. drives and urges 
affect the individual. Some of these pro- 
mote expressions which are not socially 
acceptable. It is not at all surprising 
that there are many offenders within this 
age group, It is perfectly natural that 
it should be so. Society should be 
deeply concerned if this were not true, 
for it would indicate a marked aberration 
in behavior which might forebode evils 
when this group reached maturity. 

The adolescent offender may or may 
not have been an undetected juvenile 
delinquent, but in the event he has been 
a delinquent it is possible that his be- 
havior may be so habituated that a 
change is very difficult to obtain. It 
appears that in this group there are two 
main categories: (a) those who are 
truly delinquent in that they have a 
form of behavior which is at best aso- 
cial, if not antisocial; and (b) the group 
whose behavior is delinquent but the 
members of which have no true delin- 
quent patterns. 

The problem in the case of the first 
group is one of teaching the members 
new forms of behavior. The problem of 
the second group is somewhat different. 
It appears to be largely one of changing 
attitudes. These can, of course, be 
taught, but they are taught indirectly. 
The programs for the two groups are not 
mutually exclusive and can frequently 
be carried out in the same type of 
environment, 

This age group is still in the formative 
stage, although it will be found to be 
less flexible and less resilient than the 
younger group of offenders. In general 
the outlook is favorable, provided that 
the program meets the psychological 
needs of these youthful offenders. 

In the adult group the problem shifts 


again. When the human reaches ma- 
turity there are physiological charges 
which cause this shift. Stabilization and 
strongly fixed habits of behavior are 
more frequently observed in the adult. 
He can still learn new patterns of be- 
havior, but the progress is slower and 
much less direct than in the younger age 
groups. The individual’s assets must 
be more heavily stressed and the defi- 
ciencies in his makeup must be supplied 
through a specialized program. An in- 
dividualized program taking into ac- 
count the multiple factors which have 
been important in the development of 
the adult will affect behavior changes 
which may make community adjustment 
possible. 

Each age group has factors which are 
definable and which challenge the best 
efforts of the student of human behavior. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


It has now been more than thirty 
years since intelligence tests giving so- 
called mental ages were introduced into 
this country. Shortly after their intro- 
duction Goddard, Hill, Doll, and others 
reported on surveys made of institutions 
for the delinquent. Following the de- 
velopment of the technique of group 
tests, whereby it was possible to give 
mental tests to large numbers, as was 
demonstrated during the first World 
War, many investigators employed them 
in studying groups in penal and correc- 
tional institutions. 

Many of the conclusions based on the 
original studies were hastily arrived at 
and were not supported by subsequent 
studies. This is frequently true when a 
new technique has been developed. 
Many of these conclusions, however, be- 
came “frozen” in the literature and were 
reported again and again by persons who 
assumed that they were definitive. Cer- 
tain of these early investigators recog- 
nized the errors in techniques and meth- 
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odology and became aware of the fact 
that their conclusions were likewise in 
error. Too often these did not attract 
the same amount of attention as the 
earlier studies and the new conclusions 
did not become known. 

Mental tests are still extensively used 
in the study of offenders, but it is now 
generally recognized that they are but 
single techniques which, while extremely 
useful, are not ends in themselves. 

Tests of intelligence serve a very real 
purpose in that they are objective meas- 
ures of an individual’s ability to perform 
a specified task. This specified task 
calls upon the examinee to use his mental 
processes. Adequate norms have been 
developed so that it is possible to com- 
pare a tested individual’s score with that 
of a large number cf unselected persons 


and to ascertain how he stands in com- - 


parison with them. A great many tests 
can be given in groups, thus saving con- 
siderable time. The results of group 
tests are of some value in gross grouping 
but of very questionable value for care- 
ful diagnosis. The skilled diagnostician 
always makes an individual study when 
the matter of classification is of some 
importance. 

During the past quarter of a century 
there have been built up many different 
testing techniques, all of which are of 
aid in the thorough understanding of the 
individual. Many of them are stand- 
ardized, but only a few of them are of a 
value commensurate with the hopes of 
the investigators who developed them. 
Among the tests of immediate or promis- 
ing value are those of interests, apti- 
tudes, personality, and attitudes. These 
are of value under special conditions. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE TESTING 
TECHNIOUE 


The limitations of tests increase as 
the skill of the user decreases. Because 
of their seeming simplicity, tests are 


very frequently used by untrained or 
insufficiently trained persons, and this 
leads to many errors. Great care must 
be taken when they are applied to 
adult populations. The derivatives of 
the test scores, such as mental age, are 
of questionable value in the case of 
adults. The intelligence quotient is of 
almost no value in the case of adults. 
Problems of standardization, techniques 
of administration, selection, and inter- 
pretation of results are problems for the 
specialist in the field and not for tyros. 


THE MENTALLY AVERAGE 


As in the general population, the 
group of offenders whose intelligence is 
average, as measured by intelligence 
tests, constitutes about two-thirds of the 
population. Perhaps it would be safer 
to say that this is found to be the num- 
ber when allowances are made for race 
and nationality and when the classifica- 
tion is made on the basis of test results 
and individual interview. 

Those constituting this group commit 
all types of offenses. What is it that 
causes them to be offenders against so- 
ciety? 

The reasons are many. Perhaps as 
many as there are individuals in the 
group. One dare not generalize. It is 
possible to say that none is a perfectly 
balanced individual. None could stand 
the stresses and strains found in the 
society in which he was living. And the 
reasons for that are as numerous as are 
the individuals. In this group, intelli- 
gence as such does not operate as a perti- 
nent factor or even as an important fac- 
tor. The factors which do operate are 
independent of intelligence. 

In this group, more than in any other, 
the variables are extremely difficult to 
isolate. ‘That does not mean that the 
time will not come when it will be pos- 
sible to determine the causative factors. 
With the development of new techniques 
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for the study of human behavior it will 
be possible. After all, in the science of 
psychology it is only recently that ob- 
jective techniques have been employed 
to study the individual outside the lab- 
oratory, the first psychological labora- 
tory having been established during the 
last half of the last century. 

Man learns to behave, to react in a 
certain manner. Man is an animal of 
the type which develops a pattern of 
behavior. How and what he learns are 
dependent upon many variables. Man 
does not learn on an assembly line. It 
is a custom job. The material is not 
standardized, nor are the tools which 
fashion the finished product alike or 
controllable. 

If the average offender is to be under- 
stood it will have to be an understanding 
based upon a knowledge of how and why 
he learned to behave in the manner in 
which he does behave. It is entirely 
useless and a waste of time to gather 
statistics on offender groups merely to 
classify them as average. 

From the extremes of the intelligence 
distribution it is possible to learn some- 
thing about why the individual acts as 
he does. If and when enough single 
cases are understood, the conclusions can 
be related to others in the group. Then 
a real step forward will have been taken. 
This method is particularly applicable to 
an understanding of the average offender. 

In each instance there is to be found 
an exciting cause for the offense against 
society. It, however, may not be the 
basic cause, but after it is identified it 
should be possible to probe into the life 
history in order that the basic cause may 
be brought out. Again, the individual- 
ized program, not mass treatment, will 
be productive of results. 


THE MENTALLY SUPERIOR 


Many investigators have shown that 
the offenses committed by the highly 


intelligent offender are the type one 
would expect him to commit. They are 
the offenses requiring a high level of 
intelligence—forgery, confidence games, 
and others involving the most careful 
planning. 

The incidence of the intelligent of- 
fender in penal institutions does not 
differ greatly from the incidence of that 
group in the general population. No 
information is available, however, as to 
the number of white-collar offenders who 
are not apprehended although engaged 
in quasi-criminal activities. It probably 
is large. Another factor which may be 
operative in keeping down the number in 
penal and correctional institutions may 
be that, because they are intelligent, 
they earn more money and are better 
able not only to cover up their activities 
but to employ highly skilled defense at- 
torneys who can take advantage of the 
many technicalities which may insure 
freedom from incarceration. 

The highly intelligent adult criminal 
is motivated by the desire to obtain 
property, goods, or money by unfair 
means. He plans to skirt the fringes of 
the law or to carry on clearly illegal 
enterprises for material gain. Rarely 
does he commit crimes of violence or 
offenses which might subject him to 
bodily injury. He has confidence in his 
ability to carry out the project without 
detection, and frequently he is willing to 
gamble if the stakes are high enough and 
the likelihood of detection such that it 
is worth the chance to him. 

He is a scheming, calculating indi- 
vidual who preys upon his fellow-man in 
many devious ways. Sometimes he 
amasses great wealth, but more often he 
earns little more than a better than com- 
fortable living. He prostitutes his pro- 
fession and through chicanery he gains. 
His deflections are such that if he is per- 
mitted to continue his mode of behavior 
he may influence others, and this cer- 
tainly leads only to the destruction of 
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society. Whether such activity works 
down from him to the lower intelligence 
groups or whether he has been influenced 
by the less subtle activities of the lower 
intelligence groups can be only a matter 
of conjecture. He uses his high level of 
ability to learn new methods and to de- 
vise new techniques which will be of 
value to him in his asocial activities. He 
tends to act in the same fashion, com- 
mitting the same types of offenses with 
variations in the technique. He may be 
the guiding hand for an entire organiza- 
tion engaged in criminal activities, but 
more often he acts alone. His activities 
are the result of careful planning and 
not the result of accident or specific 
need. There appears to be good reason 
to believe that he obtains genuine satis- 
faction in having outsmarted the slow- 
witted ones in the general population. 
Perhaps, then, the satisfaction he ob- 
tains may be the motivating influence 
back of his behavior. 

Because it is generally recognized that 
it is very likely that these individuals 
will continue to operate in the manner 
in which they have operated, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that two factors cause 
this to be true: The rst is that they are 
basically abnormal and need activity of 
that sort in order that they may lead 
balanced lives, and the second is that 
learned behavior is difficult to unlearn. 

In this group, more than in any other, 
the intelligence of the individual may 
be a real handicap. It enables him to 
operate successfully for a long time out- 
side the law or contrary to the law. 
After competent analysis and under 
careful guidance, many of this group 
can be rehabilitated and become useful 
members of society. ` 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY AND CRIME 


A great many persons still believe that 
most of those who are in penal and cor- 
rectional institutions are mentally defi- 


cient. It is a point of view which ob- 
tains in spite of considerable data to the 
contrary. Actually it is true that the 
feebleminded persons are more often ar- 
rested, convicted, and sentenced than 
their frequency in the general popula- 
tion would warrant. Many of the stud- 
ies which have been reported during 
recent years are open to serious question. 
Certain of the studies have been made 
by persons inexperienced with mental 
tests and even less experienced in the 
diagnosis or classification of mental defi- 
ciency. 

A study of more than 32,000 admis- 
sions to the penal and correctional insti- 
tutions of New Jersey over a period of 
slightly less than twenty years shows 
that approximately 9 per cent were diag- 
nosed as being mentally deficient. This 
figure is somewhat lower than is gen- 
erally accepted but considerably higher 
than was reported by East and Hubert. 
These two investigators found 41 per 
cent “committable” as mental defectives. 

The New Jersey figures are of interest 
in that each person entering a penal or 
correctional institution, as well as the 
homes for juveniles, is very carefully 
studied and the work has been centrally 
supervised. This has been true since 
the beginning of the individualized treat- 
ment made possible through the classi- 
fication procedure. 

An important and yet frequently over- 
looked factor is to be found in the New 
Jersey data, namely, that the older the 
offender the less likely it is that he will 
be found to be mentally deficient. This 
is particularly true of the male group. 
In the juvenile home for boys the per- 
centage is between 20 and 25, while in 
the adult prison group it is approxi- 
mately 5 per cent. The percentage in 
the older adolescent and younger adult 
group is more than the prison group but 
less than the juvenile group. The same 
differences, however, do not exist in the 
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female group. The per cent of juvenile 
girls is about the same as the boys, but 
more of the adult women are mentally 
deficient. Here again, however, there 
are certain selective factors which are 
operating to influence the data and if 
not recognized they will lead to improper 
conclusions. The great majority sent 
to the reformatory for women are there 
on charges of prostitution or similar of- 
fenses. Many are there on the charge 
of neglect of children. The average or 
superior mother is rarely brought into 
court on the charge of neglect of chil- 
dren, and the brighter prostitutes do not 
operate in places where they are apt to 
be caught. 

It seems evident that it is possible to 
clear the mentally deficient of the charge 
that he commits the heinous crimes. A 
study and comparison of the frequency 
of offenses show that the dull individual 
commits the dumb crimes. He fails to 
recognize the property rights of others 
and takes things which do not belong to 
him. He cannot plan and therefore does 
not commit offenses in which planning is 
necessary. He is childlike in his think- 
ing and rarely prepares to commit an 
offense, as, for example, the obtaining of 
a gun and presenting himself at a speci- 
fied place to hold up a person. His char- 
acteristics of suggestibility, desire for 
praise, and promise of a reward may, 
however, get him into difficulty. He 
can be and does become the dupe of a 
bright individual. It appears, though, 
that this does not happen as i 
as is generally supposed. 

The very characteristics snide make 
the mentally deficient person commit an 
offense against society can be the ones 
of most importance in his adjustment 
to society. These are his childlike in- 
terests and attitudes, his suggestibility, 
his gullibility, and the ease with which 
he follows a routine once he is habituated 
to it. 


THE DEFECTIVE DELINQUENT 


No discussion of types of offenders 
whose differences are so important that 
a category can be created is complete 
without a consideration of the defective 
delinquent. 

The term “defective delinquent” is 
more than a label to be attached to a 
group of social misfits. It is a name for 
a group of individuals whose character- 
istics are such that their presence in the 
community is a real danger. The early 
work of Thayer was important in the 
identification of this group, but only 
minor work has been done in recent 
years. 

The psychological characteristics of 
the defective delinquent are of predomi- 
nant importance. His behavior is so 
bizarre that much more skilled observa- 
tion must be made before he is thor- 
oughly understood. He is a combination 
of all categories of social misfits and as 
such is potentially as great a danger as 
is the paranoid. He is not insane; no 
one would say that his behavior is that 
of the psychotic individual. He is well 
oriented, has no mistaken identity, is 
not manic or depressed, has no hallucina- 
tions, possesses ideas of persecutions only 
of a type for which there is a basis, be- 
comes excited only on cause—and yet 
he has the semblance of all of these 
characteristics. 

Generally speaking, the defective de- 
linquent does have a relatively low level 
of intelligence, but a low level of intelli- 
gence is not the differentiating character- 
istic. The defect in personality is as im- 
portant a differentiating characteristic in 
the group as a whole as is the low level 
of intelligence. It is not necessarily 
true that a single individual has both a 
low level of intelligence and a personality 
defect. The true mentally deficient of- 
fender is rarely a defective delinquent. 
The same is true regarding the psychotic. 
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In his makeup, however, are the 
causative factors of crime. He is ego- 
centric to a marked degree. He is non- 
inhibitive and suggestible when the ac- 
tion will affect kim directly, but is 
resistive when he will not profit from 
the situation. He is limited in the cog- 
nitive field and generally is likewise lim- 
ited in the field of intellect. Emotionally 
he is generally flat except in situations 
where he is the predominant actor when 
he displays a high and rapidly fluctu- 
ating emotional tone. He obtains his 
ends not on the basis of reason but on 
the basis of impulse. 

There is every good reason to believe 
that all defective delinquents have simi- 
lar developmental histories. All of these 
characteristics do not appear to reach 
their height of development until about 
the age of twenty. At an early age, 
though, they are the misfits, the ego- 
centrics, the procurers by unfair means, 
the sporadic behavior problems, the poor 
learners, the poor sports, the unregen- 
erate. Although the evidence is not 
clear it appears that stabilization, in 
many cases, comes with age. It will 
become evident around thirty years, and 
grows more pronounced between then 
and the age of thirty-five. The outlook 
for complete stabilization, however, is 
not generally good, but that should not 
hinder the constant effort to find the 
means of stabilization. 

These problem offenders must be 
segregated, for they do not adjust in 
either a correctional institution or an 
institution for mental deficients. The 
program should combine the best fea- 
tures of both institutions with emphasis 
upon maximum custody for a prolonged 
period of time. 


CoNCLUSION 


For many years man has been becom- 
ing more and more objective regarding 
himself. This process, this methodology, 


will continue until there is a complete 
understanding of human behavior. At 
the present time such understanding is 
not to be expected in the immediate fu- 
ture. What is being done now, however, 
is basic to the final understanding, al- 
though it is likely that it may be found 
that what is apparently important 
enough to be emphasized now will not 
be so considered when the final under- 
standing is reached. This is the evolu- 
tion of knowledge, and it is particularly 
true in the field of criminal behavior. 

Criminal behavior—behavior which is 
inimical to the welfare of society—is, 
then, a complex pattern of activity. It 
is important that the whole field of 
criminal behavior shall not be considered 
to be only that group of offenders who 
have been apprehended, indicted, tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced to penal 
institutions. 

Intelligence is a factor in criminal be- 
havior, but it is not the sole factor. Its 
importance varies decidedly in the indi- 
vidual cases. Careful investigators and 
competent observers have found that it 
is extremely difficult to distinguish the 
offender group from the nonoffender 
group. This may be because actually 
there are not two groups, for all are 
offenders of a sort. This lack of dif- 
ferentiation is evident when any single 
category is studied, provided the group 
studied is large enough to be considered 
representative. 

It cannot be denied, however, that 
there are trends; but a trend is not a 


‘characteristic unless it is found nowhere 


else. The individual is not an offender 
because of any one characteristic. He is 
what he is because of the interaction of 
all things which influence his behavior 
pattern. It is safe to conclude that there 
is an imbalance between his ability, his 
reaction type, his learned reactions, his 
fundamental drives, and the situation in 
which he finds himself. At times it is 
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possible to detect the lack of balance 
and to do something about it. When a 
balance is reached, acceptable behavior 
follows and society will not classify him 
as an offender. 

It should be the goal of every ad- 
ministrator to find how to attain and 


how to maintain the type of behavior 
pattern that is good. The administrator 
should demand specialists of the highest 
caliber and they should set for their 
goals the thorough understanding of each 
person whose behavior is inimical to 
society. 
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The Psychiatrist Looks at Delinquency and Crime 


By WILLIAM HEALY 


UR discussion may be clarified if 

we begin with a definition of psy- 
chiatry and its field. It has been well 
said that psychiatry is the science which 
undertakes the study and treatment of 
mental life as related to behavior. Some- 
one has written, “The ultimate aim of 
this branch of medicine should be to 
ascertain the best means to promote nor- 
mal thought and action individually and 
collectively.” By its derivation, the 
word “psychiatry” implies therapy of 
the psyche or mind. As a branch of 
medical science, psychiatry is naturally 
concerned with whatever in the physical 
organism is related to mental function- 
ing. Also, in its investigatory aspects, 
psychiatry has much in common with 
psychology, and more particularly with 
the study of abnormal psychology or 
psychopathology. However, when the 
psychiatrist meets such problems of be- 
havior as delinquency and crime, he 
often has to inquire into phenomena of 
mental life which by no means are to 
be considered abnormal, yet which need 
deep understanding in order that there 
may be reconstruction of conduct tend- 
encies. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PSYCHIATRY 


Viewed historically, it is plain that 
during the last four decades there has 
been a very marked development of this 
science which deals therapeutically with 
mental life. At the beginning of our 
century those medical men who spe- 
cialized in the diagnosis and treatment 
of mental disorders were generally 
termed “‘alienists,” and interested them- 
selves in little other than obvious mental 
disease or such pathological manifesta- 
tions as hysteria. The extension of the 
field of psychiatry was largely brought 
about by those who discerned the great 
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value of collaboration between psy- 
chology and medical science. And with 
this, very soon there was fruitful appre- 
ciation of the fact that many phases of 
human behavior disturbing to the indi- 
vidual himself or to the welfare of so- 
ciety are the result of inimically active 
elements in the mental and emotional 
life. 

Gradually, too, it became clear that 
the experiences of the individual with 
other people frequently play a significant 
role in producing such undesirable men- 
tal and emotional attitudes. Matters 
pertaining to upbringing, to emotional 
interrelationships within the family cir- 
cle, and to other contacts with the social 
environment are among these factors. 
Indeed, it is the recognition of the im- 
portance of the interplay between spe- 
cial external situations and the given 
individual with his particular reactive 
tendencies that is leading to the closer 
rapport between psychiatry and soci- 
ology. 

It is easy to see that the advancement 
of psychiatry in understanding the bases 
of human behavior, normal or abnormal, 
social or antisocial, has been brought 
about by increasing knowledge of the 
complex biological and psychological 
functioning of human beings under par- 
ticular environmental circumstances. It 
is by virtue of its discovery of special 
factors of causation, and its proven abil- 
ity to deal successfully with some of 
these, that psychiatry is nowadays called 
on to aid in solving many individual and 
social problems. It is a far cry from the 
narrow working area of the alienist in 
that earlier period of merely making 
diagnoses of mental aberration and de- 
scribing mental diseases, to the tasks of 
the modern psychiatrist. Over and be- 
yond his specific interest in mental pa- 
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thology, the latter is confronted with 
the necessity of investigating a wide 
variety of dynamic factors underlying 
educational, personality, and conduct 
problems as they are presented to him— 
ranging from faulty childhood habits to 
' marital disharmonies or the grave social 
problems of delinquency and crime. 


CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR Is VOLITIONAL 


We may now ask: Why is psychiatry 
involved when questions concerning the 
causation and treatment of delinquency 
and crime are at issue? Let us reduce 
our reasoning about this to its simplest 
terms. In the first place, the most im- 
mediate and dynamic antecedent of voli- 
tional behavior is, of course, to be found 
in some form of mental representation of 
that behavior. Take any delinquent or 
criminal act. The act is volitional, it is 
consciously committed, it is not the re- 
sult of an automatic reflex that did not 
involve consciousness. However sudden 
or fleeting or impulsive, some form of 
mental representation, either as idea or 
imagery, preceded the act. 

Now, since mental activity is involved, 
the very pertinent consideration of how 
or why the mind conceived or enter- 
tained or developed the idea of crime to 
the extent that it was committed, very 
properly brings important aspects of the 
problem of crime within the scope of 
psychiatry. 

Even when there is a quickly oc- 
curring phenomenon that involves the 
higher centers and consciousness, so that 
what is termed compulsive behavior 
takes place, there must have been ante- 
cedent mental representation of that 
type of behavior, else the nervous system 
could not so rapidly have co-ordinated 
to perform the act. Then, in cases of 
habitual antisocial! behavior there has 
been a pattern of thought or imagery set 
up so that there is canalization, as it 
were, of the mental and nervous or- 
ganization that brings about facile pro- 


duction of such types of behavior. Un- 
doubtedly the same is true of the crimes 
that represent outbreaks of the instinc- 
tual life. In such instances of rapid 
mental and physical reactions the of- 
fender may say, “I hardly knew what 
I was doing.” 

We scarcely need mention the very 
rare cases where acts dangerous to social 
welfare are perpetrated during semicon- 
scious mental states and hence the indi- 
vidual, by virtue of not having com- 
mitted the act with conscious intent, is 
not adjudged a criminal. The condition 
is diagnostically to be considered patho- 
logical, but often the relationship of a 
previously entertained idea to the act can 
be demonstrated. An example would be 
the case of an epileptic boy whom I 
knew for long. He was subject to 
fugues, and once during one of his semi- 
conscious wandering states he was appre- 
hended immediately after having placed 
heavy obstacles on the main track of a 
railroad. His memory of actually doing 
the act was certainly very confused, but 
one found that he had earlier in con- 
scious moments dwelled on what might 
occur if a train were wrecked—nor did 
he deny the above-mentioned attempt, 
perhaps because he was bright enough to 
see the logical connection between a pre- 
viously active idea and a later act. 


INDICATIONS OF CASE STUDIES 


What psychiatry has come to know 
about the factors of causation of delin- 
quency and crime—and causation is the 
nub of our discussion—has been learned 
through the study of individual cases. 
By this I mean much more than the 
mere examination of offenders, however 
useful this may be for their classification 
and treatment in institutions. The mod- 
ern psychiatric case-study method takes 
into account all that is possible to learn 
of the life experiences and the social 
pressures that have influenced the indi- 
vidual, as well as his physical function- 
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ing and the effective working qualities 
of his mental and emotional equipment. 
It is only by developing such a total pic- 
ture that we can uncover the roots of 
crime. 

For example, to designate an offender 
as mentally defective obviously does not 
tell the story of why he is an offender, 
when we realize that the vast proportion 
of morons are very decent, law-abiding 
citizens. Indeed, it has been amply 
proved that even after delinquent be- 
havior has been shown, the after-careers 
of mental defectives are about as free 
from recidivism as are those of the men- 
tally normal. Or if we pick out bad 
neighborhood conditions or an alcoholic 
parent or the lack of careful religious 
instruction in the home, or any other one 
condition or circumstance as a simple 
or controlling factor making for the ap- 
pearance of criminal tendencies, we are 
confronted by other contradictory facts 
derived by the use of scientific compara- 
tive studies. It turns out very fre- 
quently that other individuals in the 
same neighborhood or even in the same 
family are found ta be nondelinquent. 

The truth is that psychiatric case 
studies prove that criminal tendencies 
arise through a complex of causes. The 
external stimuli which tend to produce 
antisocial conduct are prevalent in 
varying degrees in many different social 
and other environmental situations, but 
whether they do oz do not provoke the 
response of antisocial behavior in a given 
individual is a matter dependent upon 
his response tendencies. And response 
tendencies, in turr, are established on 
the basis of particularities of the func- 
tioning of the physical and psychological 
organism, the most immediate connect- 
ing relationship being between emotional 
attitudes and the display of particular 
types of conduct. 


UNSATISFACTORY FAMILY LIFE 
In our own control studies, pairing 


brothers in the same family setting, one 
delinquent and the other nondelinquent, 
we discovered that their respective emo- 
tional experiences and attitudes offered 
by far the most distinguishing differences 
between them. Here, for a typical ex- 
ample, was a boy, strongly built, ener- 
getic, fiery in disposition, capable men- 
tally, easily seen to have capacity for 
leadership. He openly rebelled against 
his punishing, high-tempered father who 
drank hard, and selfishly allowed his 
wife to work to support the family. The 
boy, fairly bursting with indignation at 
the frustrations from which he and his 
family suffered, utilized in response his 
readily mobilized aggressive powers. He 
behaved vindictively toward his father; 
he assembled a gang and became their 
captain in criminalistic exploits which 
led them to become the terror of a whole 
section of the town. Resistance to au- 
thority and vengeance upon society ap- 
peared to be the maxims which deter- 
mined the boy’s conduct. He had a 
brother of nearly the same age and of 
about the same mental caliber. How- 
ever, this brother was less vigorous 
physically, and of much less ardent emo- 
tional nature. He made no complaints, 
found satisfaction in quiet pursuits, 
mainly reading, and was striving to edu- 
cate himself to be a priest. He showed 
submission to the whole situation and 
aroused no antagonism on the part of his 
father. Observed over years, he was al- 
ways the good boy, while his brother 
had to be steered through many scrapes 
on account of his emotional flare-ups at 
wrongs, real or fancied, done him or 
those he loved, long after the delinquent 
gang had been broken up. His very 
chivalry was at times the immediate pre- 
cipitant of violent behavior. 

Not many cases, of course, are as 
plain as this, but in nearly every instance 
of our series comparatively studied, the 
delinquent individuals, some of whom 
went on into careers of crime, were es- 
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sentially the unhappy and dissatisfied 
individuals who found no compensatory 
satisfactions for what they felt were the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 
And more than anything else, the lack 
of satisfactions was related to elements 
of the emotional life—the individual felt 
fundamentally unloved or unwanted or 
rejected by those to whom he naturally 
felt he should be most closely attached 
from an affectional standpoint. Such 
matters as poverty and poor living con- 
ditions counted for little in comparison 
to this frustration of a fundamental hu- 
man desire, Our studies have been so 
convincing with regard to this that we 
are much inclined to believe that were 
the deeper aspects of the sources of 
criminal behavior in so-called areas of 
delinquency to be explored, it would be 
found that the lack of satisfying family 
relationships in these areas is a great 
factor in the production of criminal types 
of behavior, greater than any other fea- 
ture of the environmental situation. 

Leaving for the moment the problems 
of the original causes of criminalistic be- 
havior, we may take account of two ma- 
jor facts concerning criminalism. The 
psychiatrist who follows any large num- 
bers of studied cases discovers these 
important facts, equally with the soci- 
ologist or penologist. First is the well- 
attested finding that an enormous per- 
centage of criminal careers have their 
beginnings in childhood or early youth. 
Hence, the original conditions or condi- 
tionings which make for the establish- 
ment of a persisting pattern of delin- 
quent behavior-—even though this be 
shown only in sporadic outbreaks—are 
most frequently active already in early 
life. 


RECIDIVISM A STRANGE PHENOMENON 


Second, there is the astonishing phe- 
nomenon of recidivism. A surprisingly 
large percentage of individuals who 
make a start in antisocial conduct con- 


tinue to demonstrate that type of be- 
havior. And this in spite of meeting the 
checks or obstacles or penalties which 
society under provisions of its laws has 
devised as the methods by which an of- 
fender should be treated in order to turn 
him from his ways. It seems clear that 
this fact of recidivism as seen in the indi- 
vidual case and as proved by statistics 
seems to be at utter variance with cer- 
tain fundamental psychological princi- 
ples or laws. The essence of these well- 
known basic laws that govern conduct 
in general is that if definitely unpleasant 
consequences are directly related to and 
follow after certain behavior manifesta- 
tions, the individual naturally redirects 
his path away from such forms of be- 
havior. Why the opposite is true in 
cases of repeated offenses is certainly not 
obvious. 

The phenomenon of recidivism as such 
has not received a tithe of the attention 
to which, as a vastly important social 
problem, it is entitled. The statistical 
facts have been gathered time and again 
by sociologists, but little explanation is 
forthcoming through such studies. The 
psychiatrist, looking at the figures, may 
well observe that much more research 
upon a deeper level than has yet been 
undertaken is necessary for understand- 
ing of this really strange tendency of the 
individual to repeat’ behavior which has 
been proved to have dire results for 
him. It is certainly true that with the 
group of abnormal personalities, which 
will be discussed later, the normal in- 
hibitory mechanisms which lead any of 
us to be socialized human beings do not 
function adequately in instances of re- 
cidivism; but what of the others who 
form by far the larger percentage of 
repeaters? 

About recidivism in any individual 
case, certain relevant inquiries may well 
be made, questionings unanswered ex- 
cept in the comparatively few cases 
which have been well studied. In gen- 
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eral, does the young individual once a 
delinquent regard himself consciously or 
unconsciously as having demonstrated 
that he is of an antisocial character type, 
and on account of his classification of 
himself readily succumb to external 
stimulation to criminalism? Is it as if 
he says, “Well, anyhow, I’ve found my- 
self to be a thief, and here is a good 
chance to rob; that’s my line”? We 
have evidence that some criminals think 
and act in just this way, with just such 
a chain of thought activating their con- 
duct: 

Or are repeaters generally lacking in 
apperceptive foresightedness, so that the 
thought of gaining immediate pleas- 
urable returns-—say, the enjoyment of 
riding in a stolen car or having stolen 
money to spend—overshadows and blots 
out any consideration of what the future 
may hold? 

Or—and this must be true in some 
instances of shrewd criminal behavior— 
does the possibility of realizable gains 
appear entirely to outweigh, as it were 
from an economic standpoint, the dan- 
gers involved in the act and the chance 
of facing a prison sentence? A few 
caught and even sentenced offenders do 
indeed say that they have had a grand 
and glorious time enjoying the proceeds 
of criminalism, an enjoyment that even 
serving a moderate sentence has not 
obliterated from memory. 

And there are even more basic prob- 
lems to be faced concerning recidivism 
if we are really interested in the treat- 
ment of the offender. We must acknowl- 
edge that often a pattern of criminalistic 
behavior is to be discerned in the con- 
duct tendencies of the individual, even 
though that type of behavior appears 
only at intervals, irregularly as it were, 
in the warp and woof of the activities of 
life. Does such a recurrent evidence of 
a pattern represent the outcropping of 
threads that remain hidden but per- 
sistent in the background of the ordinary 


texture of behavior tendencies? We 
know full well that a criminal not in- 
frequently is a very likable and decent 
fellow in his behavior manifestations 
other than criminalism. And what can 
these deeper threads be but elements in 
the individual’s ideational life—showing 
themselves on the surface only when 
there are breaks in emotional satisfac- 


tions? ie 


MENTAL LIFE OF CRIMINALS 


Of course, psychiatrists who have 
taken the trouble to become acquainted 
with the hidden mental life of certain 
criminals have found that there has been 
much thinking about criminalism, a lot 
of mental representation or inner pic- 
turing of themselves as successful crimi- 
nals. One learns that in certain instances 
an inner debate has taken place, not only 
as to whether some particular robbery 
could be successfully carried out, but 
also whether criminal activities should 
be engaged in at all, even from a moral 
standpoint. We knew a young man who 
read and thought much about both sides 
of the subject—fortunately, with a little 
steering after some delinquency, deciding 
for-himself that he would continue to be 
honest even though he was convinced 
that he knew how to be a successful 
criminal. Another fellow, previously 
honest but now without a job, heard of 
the profits that were being made by a 
gang which systematically robbed chain 
stores and sold the goods to a fence who 
had certain business connections. He 
thought both ways about the matter for 
quite a time and then entered into a 
discussion concerning commercial hon- 
esty in which it was pointed out to 
him that a New York bank president 
had for years enjoyed spending the 
money which he fraudulently accumu- 
lated through falsifying his Federal in- 
come tax reports. This young fellow 
already had enough recurrent ideas 
about the matter so that this little extra 
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persuasion led him into the game. We 
have known of instances where a boy 
has had insight enough into the inner 
causes of his stealing propensities so 
that, after having been placed in a 


foster home, he has begged not to be. 


sent back to the former environment be- 
cause there old thoughts would recur 
and he would be by his very mental 
processes disastrously challenged again 
to delinquency. 

Through such illustrations as these 
and many others, one cannot avoid won- 
dering about the general extent to which 
the patterning of the individual’s idea- 
tional life leads to the outcropping of 
repetitive forms of criminal behavior. 
Does this not give a clue to the real 
meaning of the commonly used phrase, 
“forming criminal habits”? 


PHANTASY LIFE OF PRISONERS 


Then with regard to recidivism after 
a term of incarceration, one of the most 
logical queries is, What does penal or 
correctional confinement do to the of- 
fender? Does it increase or diminish 
tendencies to criminal behavior? The 
bare fact that very many individuals 
sentenced to an institution seem to -find 
this punishment, if it be such, not 
enough, and more or less speedily re- 
turn for another dose is really astonish- 
ing. Here again, by no means enough 
scientific inquiry has been made into 
what goes on within the offender’s men- 
tal life during the ordinary prison or 
reformatory regime that tends to influ- 
ence his future conduct. His thinking, 
in particular his phantasy life, as with 
all of us, must be of the utmost impor- 
tance. It represents suggestions of what 
attitudes he will take toward the world, 
what his methods of solving his own 
problems will be. And most unfor- 
tunately for many a prisoner, he has a 
tremendous number of unoccupied hours 
free for such phantasies. Experience 
shows that the record of overt behavior 


during incarceration, as registered on the 
books of an institution, has very little 
correlation with what the individual is 
likely to do after release. Most surely 
it amounts to little compared to what 
goes on within his mental life. 

Little psychiatric study has been made 
of this vastly important matter—admit- 
tedly important by the story of many 
an offender himself. I well remember 
the expert bank burglar and safeblower 
of those days when such criminal ex- 
ploits were common. He was brought to 
me by a friendly businessman to tell the 
tale of his professional career, which in- 
cluded many months of terms served in 
different states. My inquiry about the 
mental life of prisoners he indicated was 
a trifle naive: “What the hell do you 
think we think about?” Induced to en- 
large on this topic, he told of daily 
imaginings and plannings of bigger and 
better burglaries, and the persuading of 
others to dwell on such possibilities. 
And about just this same kind of phan- 
tasy life, with its verbalization in schem- 
ing and persuasions, one can obtain 
plenty of evidence. I have recently 
heard of it from a paroled inmate of one 
of the most noted reformatory colonies. 
If this is so prevalent, is it any wonder 
that so many released prisoners become 
recidivists? 


PSYCHOANALYTIC EXPLANATIONS 


About the causations of criminal be- 
havior, psychoanalysts offer their ex- 
planations. They have carried us quite 
a bit further on the road of understand- 
ing, even if occasionally their theories 
only couch in new language certain facts 
that have been long known through com- 
mon-sense observation. For us here, 
only a few pertinent examples of psycho- 
analytic thinking must suffice. If a par- 
ent shows poor forms of behavior, there 
is little opportunity for early develop- 
ment of a good ego-ideal in the child, 
unless there is hostility to the parent and 
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counterreaction to his type of conduct. 
If the parent is loved in spite of his 
faulty standards, there may readily be 
identification with kim: “I’m a chip off 
the old block,” a very delinquent ado- 
lescent significantly once said to me. 
The superego, or conscience, we must 
confess, mainly derives from parental 
upbringing; if ethical or religious teach- 
ing has been nil, the child may grow up 
to be relatively conscienceless, 

Then if, as the individual advances in 
years, socialized competition with the 
world seems to be tco difficult, it is quite 
possible that there may be regression to 
childish stages of character growth, 
stages when the understanding and feel- 
ing for social values are naturally very 
little developed. There is no doubt that 
in some instances the irresponsibilities 
of prison confinement seem more com- 
fortable than adult striving against the 
obstacles to maintaining oneself in free- 
dom; prison is the mother, giving suste- 
nance and demanding very little. And 
there is such a thing as the neurotic 
_ criminal, the one who expresses reactions 
to inner unconscious conflict by crimi- 
nalism instead of by physical symptoms, 
as in the cases of other neurotics. 

Altogether, unconscious mental life 
forces itself to the surface of volitional 
activities in various forms, psychoanaly- 
sis insists. Among the most curious 
manifestations is the seeking for punish- 
ment. Some hidden wrongdoing or 
merely supposed wrongdoing has not 
been expiated; from this may arise a 
guilt sense and a consequent feeling of 
a need for punishment. Criminal ac- 
tivity may then be entered into in order 
to obtain satisfactions for this uncon- 
scious desire for punishment. But with 
regard to these and other psychoanalyti- 
cally conceived original causes, it must 
be asserted that on account of cumu- 
lative social and personality complica- 
tions arising as the result of repeated 
criminality, the treatment of such subtle 


causes presents great difficulties in older 
offenders. 


PERSONALITY DISORDERS 


Psychiatrists who in the last decades 
have been interested in attempting to 
investigate those factors in the mental 
life which are related to the causation of 
criminality have become more and more 
impressed with the role that personality 
disorders play. Now, it is to be remem- 
bered that personality can only be de- 
fined scientifically in terms of habitual 
behavior responses. There is no other 
way in which any statement can be 
made about the strengths or weaknesses, 
or the normality or abnormality of the 
personality. And it is obviously true 
that, as we indicated earlier, the capacity 
for functioning on a normal level of so- 
cialized behavior is dependent not only 
on freedom from mental disease and 
mental defect but also on the possession 
of a mental, emotional, and physical 
equipment that forms the basis for ex- 
hibition of a well-balanced personality. 

Resistance to many stimuli received 
from the environment requires in all of 
us a continuous amount of activity on 
the part of our inhibitory reactive pow- 
ers. In the face of many temptations, to 
use an ordinary moralistic term, we are 
able to restrain ourselves by virtue of 
our ability to sidetrack or counteract our 
primary impulses. From the standpoint 
of psychology this process of inhibition 
is, of course, well known, and from neu- 
rological studies there is much evidence 
of the existence of specific inhibitory 
mechanisms in the brain, 

Some individuals, mentally sound 
otherwise and frequently of good intelli- 
gence, apparently are quite unequal to 
the task of mastering behavior impulses 
which directly follow as reactions to 
stimuli received. The prototype of such 
inadequacy is found in postencephalitic 
behavior disorders. Here is a disease— 
epidemic encephalitis, or sleeping sick- 
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ness—which if it attacks a young human 
being is apt to leave in its train a pecul- 
jarly damaged brain. Very frequently 
no damage at all is done to the centers 
that regulate motor or intellectual func- 
tions, but rather to those regions upon 
the integrity of which the power of self- 
control depends. We have learned 
much from the pathology and effects 
of this disease. There are probably 
other pathological causes for more or 
less similar chronic manifestations of 
uninhibited behavior, but, so far, in 
many cases the pathology is obscure. 
However, very clear are the cases of 
brain trauma where, following a severe 
concussion with a prolonged period of 
unconsciousness, and sometimes without 
evidence of gross brain injury, person- 
ality disorders ensue. We have studied 
many such cases of so-called post-trau- 
matic encephalopathy where the indi- 
vidual following immediate recovery 
from the accident began to show un- 
inhibited behavior and entered upon a 
career of delinquency and crime. Again, 
this occurs almost solely in the earlier 
years, before maturity has been reached. 
Then possibly some abnormal personali- 
ties are constitutionally defective in in- 
hibitory powers; perhaps by inheritance 
or through some embryonic pathology 
they have failed to develop adequately 
certain portions of the brain tissue. 

However intriguing it may be to ascer- 
tain the definite pathology of personality 
disorders, and however plain such pa- 
thology may be in some cases, it is only 
fair to confess that frequently it is very 
difficult to disentangle the biological 
from the social factors making for the 
production of delinquency and crimi- 
nality; both sets of factors usually are 
component parts of the whole picture 
of causation. 


EXTENT OF PSYCHOPATHY 


Without paying too much attention 
to the very large percentages, even as 


high as 45 per cent, of prisoners diag- 
nosed by some prison physicians as ab- 
normal personalities, usually termed psy- 
chopathic personalities, nevertheless we 
may be convinced that a very consid- 
erable proportion of the most difficult 
recidivists present the characteristics of 
this group. One of the most conserva- 
tive statements is that of Wilson -and 
Pescor who decided that 14 per cent 
of one thousand Federal prisoners ob- 
served by them were cases of psycho- 
pathic personality. 

Our own prolonged research concern- 
ing abnormal personalities who became 
delinquent and criminal—as yet pub- 
lished only in a preliminary statement 
——shows that by far the greater number 
of these cases fall into either of two sub- 
groups: (a) those who show abnormally 
unstable and egocentric characteristics; 
(6) those who prove themselves to be 
inadequate in their personality make-up 
and hence are properly to be termed 
constitutionally inferior personalities. 
These definitions and classifications have 
been made on the basis of careful and | 
long-continued studies of the cases. The 
great psychiatric, social, and legal im- 
portance of abnormal personalities has 
warranted our painstaking research. 
Even psychiatric terminology related to 
abnormal personality is often very 
loosely and indefinitely applied because 
of the difficulties that personality dis- 
orders present for classification. 

Once started in delinquency, the vast 
majority of our series of cases continued 
on in careers of crime, often in spite of 
changes in environment and other forms 
of treatment given them. Enough was 
proved, however, to demonstrate the fact 
that individuals with such lack of in- 
hibitory powers require, for the protec- 
tion of society, placement in a quiet, 
carefully regulated, nonstimulating en- 
vironment. Some few who were afforded 


1 Joseph G. Wilson and M. J. Pescor, Prob- 
lems of Prison Psychiatry, 1939. 
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such favorable conditions showed while 
there much lessened antisocial behavior. 
Until under the law there is authority 
for prolonged segregation of such of- 
fenders, perhaps colonization in country 
life, there is little hope of relief from 
the costliness of their behavior. 


THE PSYCHIATRIST’S CONCERN 


Enough has been said, even in this 
short paper, to make clear the attitude 
of the psychiatrist with regard to our 
great national problem of criminality. 
Even after considering such topics as 
unconscious drives, and abnormal per- 
sonalities, the psychiatrist cannot totally 
believe in determinism. Somewhere in 
the multiple chain of causation of crime, 
accounting for all the social, economic, 
biological, subconscious, and emotional 
factors that may be involved, the voli- 
tional elements of mental life come into 
play; and, as we have emphasized, also 
the ideational elements. Now from the 


standpoint of sound psychological rea- 
soning and, we might hope, for the de- 
velopment of more effective methods of 
treatment of the criminal, we can point 
to the psychiatric crux of the whole mat- 
ter: Certain phenomena occurring in the 
mental life are necessarily directly ante- 
cedent to the exhibition of criminal be- 
havior. 

Not only is the psychiatrist concerned 
with what manner of man it is that com- 
mits crime, but also with the problems 
of whence his ideas of crime, how deeply 
ingrained are they, why is he driven to 
give way to his impulses associated with 
these ideas, how can he be led recon- 
structively away from them. 

The psychiatrist looking at delin- 
quency and crime may well paraphrase 
the famous lines of Terence and declare: 
My concern is with the mental life of 
human beings, and nothing about the 
mental life of the criminal related to his 
criminality is foreign to my interest. 
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Baker Guidance Center (formerly Judge Baker Foun- 
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Crime” (1935), “New Light on Delinquency and Its 
Treatment” (1936), “Personality in Formation and Ac- 
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T IS now pretty generally recognized 

among sociologists that crime and 
delinquency are violations of a behavior 
code.of a state and are not fundamen- 
tally different ‘from violations of be- 
havior codes of other social groups, as 
for example the church, the school, the 
family, the lodge, the labor union.* 
Some of the violations of the latter codes 
overlap the violations of the criminal 
code and are covered by the criminal 
code. 


VOLUME OF CRIME 


The volume of violations of the crimi- 
nal code is therefore only a small part 
of the total volume of violations of all 
behavior codes in a modern, complex 
society. Only a small part of the viola- 
tions of the criminal code become offi- 
cially known, whereas varying propor- 
tions of crimes known to the police 
actually lead to arrest.2 From arrest on 
through execution of sentence, there are 
drastic drop-outs of cases, i.e. great 
mortality of cases. 

Such considerations apply also to the 
volume of juvenile delinquency. The 
juvenile delinquent is the misbehaving 
youth who gets acted upon officially— 
the one who gets caught. But the vol- 
ume of known cases is just a small frac- 
tion of the total volume of violation of 
the junior criminal code and a still 
smaller fraction of the total volume of 


1Thorsten Selin, Culture Conflict and 
Crime (New York: Social Science Research 
Council, Bull. 41, 1938), pp. 32-34; see also 
Walter C. Reckless, Criminal Behavior (New 
York, 1940), pp. 9-10. 

2 Uniform Crime Reporting: A Complete 
Manual for Police (New York: Committee 
on Uniform Crime Records, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, revised, 1929), 
pp. 21-22, 24-27, 180-82. 
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violations of all behavior codes applying 
to children. 

In both adult crime and juvenile de- 
linquency, there are several extraneous 
social and administrative considerations, 
other than the particular nature of the 
behavior, which determine what violation 
is going to become known and acted 
upon officially. 


DEFINITIONS OF CRIMES VARY 


There is still another salient fact about 
criminal and delinquent behavior which 
has gained wide recognition. It is that 
the definitions of what is criminal and 
delinquent vary in time and place. So- 
ciologists have discovered that the defi- 
nition of what is a violation is contained 
in the behavior codes or conduct norms 
of a society, which include a recognizable 
rating of behavior along a scale of ap- 
proval-disapproval. Behind the specific 
conduct norms is a set of social values 
which the society or the dominant ele- 
ments in it are seeking to perpetuate and 
to protect. Hence, rape does not fall at 
the same point of the scale in several 
different societies, due to the existence of 
differing sets of social values which give 
significance and point to behavior.® 

In view of these prefacing remarks, it 
is understandable why the sociologist 
rejects the idea that crimes are natural 
and universal, and why he is skeptical 
of claims for the existence of a criminal 
constitution which is prepotently pre- 
pared to violate rules of behavior. It is 
understandable also why the sociologist 
looks at criminal behavior pretty much 
as other kinds of violating behavior, and 
views criminals and delinquents pretty 
much as violators of behavior codes who 
are not caught, and not as a special con- 
stitutional order of human creature. 

8 Reckless, op. cit, pp. 9, 11-13. 
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When violation depends upon so many 
variables in the social matrix and is 
not dependent primarily upon the na- 
ture of the behavior and the nature 
of the violator, one also realizes that 
it is difficult to work out the causes 
of a phenomenon such as crime and 
delinquency. Nevertheless, valiant ef- 
forts have been made to determine the 
causes. Sociologists, quite naturally, 
have been principally interested in the 
environmental influences, and have made 
about as good progress in etiological 
studies as have the representatives of 
other fields; which is not saying much, 
because progress in isolating causes has 
been beset with grave difficulties. In 
some areas of scientific research, the no- 
tion of causation has been abandoned. 


RECONSIDERATION OF ENVIRONMENT 


In the classical age of criminology, 
criminal sociology was identified with 
one and all environmental influences on 
crime. American sociologists soon 
dropped consideration, of the physical 
and paid attention more strictly to the 
social aspects of environment. Still 
later, after analysis of causative factors 
from case studies came into vogue, the 
social environment was reduced still 
farther to those social conditions which 
could be shown to have a reasonably 
direct effect on conduct. Later still, 
when case studies included the person’s 
own story, the environment became not 
the conditions around the person but 
rather the particular set of objects and 
individuals to which he responded. 

Just about the time that this indi- 
vidualized conception of environment 
was dawning, sociologists, psychologists, 
and other students of behavior problems 
began emphasizing the importance of 
the social situation in the determination 
of behavior. ‘The total situation was 
conceived to be the person interacting 
in his life situations. The total situa- 
tion and the social world of the person 


became heirs in sociological thinking to 
the old conception of environment. 

Looking at the immediate environ- 
ment rather than at the larger one led 
American sociologists to narrow their 
coverage on causative factors consid- 
erably. Certain family, community, and 
companionship factors received special 
attention. 


FAMILY Factor IN DELINQUENCY 


Workers in the field have been im- 
pressed with the frequency with which 
delinquents and criminals come from 
broken homes. But it soon became ap- 
parent to critical observers that non- 
delinquents and noncriminals might 
come from broken homes quite as fre- 
quently as court cases. Shideler esti- 
mated, probably without justification, 
that the proportion of broken homes 
among correctional school populations is 
almost twice as high as that among the 
general population.* Slawson found that 
the proportion of correctional school 
boys from New York City was over 
twice as high as the proportion among 
children in three New York public 
schools.® It has been claimed that this 
was not a fair comparison. The Gluecks 
likewise found that the percentage of 
Massachusetts young adult male and 
female reformatory cases coming from 
broken homes was several times higher 
than an estimated proportion of one out 
of seven broken homes in the family 
population of Chicago.® 

Shaw and McKay, by more scientifi- 
cally justifiable methods, discovered that 
the percentage of broken homes among 


4 Ernest H. Shideler, “Family Disintegra- 
tion and the Delinquent Boy in the United 
States,” Journal of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology, Vol. 8 (1917-18), pp. 713, 717. 

5 John Slawson, The Delinquent Boy (Bos- 
ton, 1926), p. 354. 

6 Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, Five Hun- 
dred Criminal Careers (New York, 1930), p. 
116; Five Hundred Delinquent Women (New 
York, 1934), p. 71. 
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male juvenile court cases in Chicago 
stood to the percentage of broken homes 
among the male school population of 
comparable age and comparable district 
as 1.18 to 1. They discovered also that 
there was no tendency for juvenile delin- 
quency rates in local areas to increase 
as the percentage of broken homes 
among the school boys increased. It 
was found, too, that the ratio of broken 
homes among the delinquents to that 
of the school population was greatest for 
the youngest ages and decreased mark- 
edly as age increased. Shaw and Mc- 
Kay concluded that it is not so much the 
formal break in the family as the cumu- 
lative discord between family members 
that operates as a causative factor in 
delinquent behavior.’ 

More recently, Weeks, using Spokane 
data, indicated that the broken home 
factor is connected much more fre- 
quently with juvenile delinquency cases 
charged with ungovernability, running 
away, and truancy than with cases 
charged with property offenses, traffic 
violations, and misdemeanors. ‘The for- 
mer are offenses in which girls are much 
more involved than boys, and the latter 
are offenses in which boys are much 
more involved than girls. The latter 
type of offenses are those referred to 
court mainly by the police, while the 
former are referred to court principally 
by sources other than police, such as 
parents, relatives, neighbors, and school. 
Hence, the proportion of broken homes 
among delinquents is acted on selectively 
by sex, type of offense, and source of 
referral. Such a discovery signifies that 
the broken home is more important as 


? Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay, 
“Social Factors’in Juvenile Delinquency,” Na- 
tional Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement, Report on the Causes of Crime, 
No. 13, Vol. 2 (1931), pp. 276, 285. 

8H. Ashley Weeks, “Male and Female 
Broken Home Rates by Types of Delin- 
quency,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 
5, pp. 601-9. 


a risk factor in referral than a causative 
factor of behavior problems.® 

Unsatisfactory member-to-member re- 
lationships in the family, including 
parent-child relationships, have been 
suspected of having a direct bearing on 
misconduct and delinquency. The as- 
sumption is that the individual falls 
into delinquent activity as an escape 
from discomfort and unpleasantness. 
This is the family tension or family dis- 
cord factor in behavior. One finds much 
evidence for the operation of it in indi- 
vidual cases of both delinquents and 
criminals. Healy and Bronner found 
that unhappiness and emotional dis- 
turbances, resulting from jangled family 
relationships, were present in 92 per cent 
of a sample of cases undertaken for 
treatment.*° The belief is that family 
tensions are more prevalent in the family 
relationships of delinquents than those 
of nondelinquents, but this point has not 
been proven. 

The presence of demoralizing condi- 


9? It is now thought that the size of family 
is, at the higher end of the scale, a condition 
incidentally associated with crime and delin- 
quency, operating through socioeconomic selec- 
tion of court cases and police arrests in urban 
areas. If it is shown that delinquent children 
come from larger-sized families than the non- 
delinquent, we should expect that this is due 
to the greater opportunity of children of the 
poorer class families, who have the high birth 
rate, to get referred to court. Several re- 
searchers have suspected that the person’s 
order of birth and his sibling position have 
some bearing on criminality and delinquency. 
The thought behind this suspicion is that cer- 
tain sibling positions might be subjected to 
stronger pressures of family tension. The 
best investigation of this problem was made 
by Sletto, who compared sibling position of 
delinquents with a carefully matched group 
of nondelinquents. Certain differences were 
apparent but not enough to give any strong 
clues (see Raymond F. Sletto, “Sibling Posi- 
tion and Juvenile Delinquency,” American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 39 (1934), pp. 
657-69. 

10 William, Healy and Augusta F. Bronner, 
New Light on Delinquency and Its Treatment 
(New Haven, 1936), pp. 47-49, 52. 
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tions or demoralized persons in the home 
has been cited as an important causative 
factor in the breeding of delinquents and 
criminals, It is rezlized that an immoral 
mother or a drunken father may produce 
intolerance of vice and alcohol in off- 
spring. But it is also realized that chil- 
dren exposed to lewdness, immorality, 
criminality, gambling, and drunkenness 
in the home have a good chance of be- 
coming infected by such social viruses. 
Studies of delinquent and criminal sam- 
ples indicate the frequent presence of 
one or more vicious and criminal persons 
in the family situation prior to arrest or 
incarceration of the subjects. One 
imagines that, if the coverage on the 
gross moral faults of family members 
of delinquent and criminal cases was 
more adequate in investigations, the per- 
centage of inimical home environments 
would be even greater than is now indi- 
cated. But we do not know the extent 
to which comparable groups of non- 
offenders have family members who are 
lewd, alcoholic, immoral, and criminal, 
and we cannot tell at present how much 
more, if at all, we should expect delin- 
quents than nondelinquents to issue from 
such circumstances. 


THE COMPANIONSHIP FACTOR 


The role of accomplices and associates 
in criminal activity has been recognized 
from time immemorial. In recent years 
notice has been taken of the occurrence 
of associated crime and lone-wolf of- 
fenses, particulariy at the juvenile 
level.t? We are justified in saying that 
companionate crimes among juvenile of- 
fenders in American cities should be ex- 
pected to outweigh the lone-wolf offenses 
two to one and better. The proportion 


14 See Reckless, op. cit., pp. 227-29, for a 
summary of several studies on this point. 

12 Shaw and McKay, op. cit, pp. 195-97; 
The Crime Commission of New York State, 
Crime and the Community (Albany, 1930), 
p. 135. 


of companionate crime among boys is 
expected to be much higher than among 
girls. It is expected also that the prop- 
erty crimes will show a higher amount of 
companionate activity than will other 
crimes. 

The sex differential in regard to com- 
panionate crime might be explained in 
terms of greater gregariousness in street 
play and roving activities among boys 
than girls—a fact which in turn reflects 
the influence of custom on activity. The 
preponderance of companionate delin- 
quency among boys in American cities 
gives rise to the thought that delin- 
quency might be in large measure group 
activity and that one is unable to tell 
where group play ends and delinquency 
begins. Thrasher discovered that gang 
life of American city boys veered easily 
toward delinquency and crime.*® 

When various samples of delinquents 
have been studied by the case study 
method, the companionship factor has 
stood out as important. Even in Healy’s 
pioneer work on the individual delin- 
quent, bad companions were found to 
have been a causative factor in 34 per 
cent of the cases. But from such 
simple enumerations as this, one cannot 
tell whether bad companions are more 
characteristic of the associative life of 
delinquents than of nondelinquents. 
One might think so, but we do not ac- 
tually know. 

There are indications that delinquents 
are more active in social participation 
and more gregarious in play than non- 
delinquents. Atwood and Shideler found 
that a small sample of Indiana reforma- 
tory boys had a greater degree of group 
participation than a matched group of 
nondelinquent boys.’® The inference is 


13 Frederic M. Thrasher, Tke Gang (Chi- 
cago, 1927), 

14 William Healy, The Individual Delinquent 
(Boston, 1915), p. 130. 

15B. S, Atwood and Ernest H. Shideler, 
“Social Participation and Juvenile Delin- 
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that the delinquents, by having more 
contacts than nondelinquents, are in a 
better position to get into trouble and 
to get caught. The inference is, also, 
that delinquents are thereby more likely 
to get exposed to criminal patterns of 
behavior. 
~ Further evidence along the same line 
comes from Healy and Bronner’s com- 
parison of 105 delinquents with 105 non- 
delinquent siblings of the same sex and 
nearest age. Only 16 of the delinquents 
were fairly solitary in interests, while 
only 11 of the nondelinquents partici- 
pated in gang activities. Twenty-three 
of the nondelinquents avoided com- 
panionship as a way of keeping out of 
trouble, while many of them busied 
themselves with activities at home which 
removed them from association on the 
streets.*® 

Tracing the companionship affiliations 
in acts of delinquency through the rec- 
ords of five brothers as a starting point, 
Shaw discovered that there seemed to 
be carriers of delinquent behavior pat- 
terns from one companionship associa- 
tion over to another.” The carriers, so 
to speak, had been infected by the virus 
of crime in previous delinquency situa- 
tions and were in turn infecting their 
associates in current situations. If a 
boy was exposed to a carrier he usually 
succumbed, that is, became implicated 
in delinquency, almost regardless of per- 
sonality and background factors. Such 
a conclusion implies either that infection 
is virile or that the companionship situa- 
tion weakens resistance, both of which 
could’ be true. It also implies that the 
personality and social background fac- 
tors prepare the way for the exposure 
but do not explain the infection. 

The jail, reformatory, or prison situa- 


quency,” Sociology and Social Research, Vol. 
18 (1933-34), pp. 436-41. 
16 Healy and Bronner, op. cit, pp. 63-64. 
47 Clifford R. Shaw, et al., Brothers in Crime 
(Chicago, 1938), pp. 109-26. 


tion provides the means for contact of 
the less with the more criminally so- 
phisticated inmates and hence gives the 
opportunity for passing along criminal 
ideas, attitudes, and skills. In spite of 
the development of institutional pro- 
grams which are aimed in part at the 
prevention of contamination, the penal 
institutions are still schools for crime 
for a large proportion of inmates—how 
large, no one knows. On the outside, 
there is the job affiliation of former cell 
mates or prison mates. It has been ob- 
served many times that one of the great 
stumbling blocks in reformation is the 
meeting up with ex-convicts. Exposure 
to criminal sophistication in the institu- 
tion and association with ex-inmates on 
release are factors which do not explain 
initial delinquency, but they do help to 
explain continuation in crime and the 
furtherance of a criminal career. 


COMMUNITY FACTORS 


Community disorganization has been 
found to be related to several social 
problems, including crime and delin- 
quency. However, it has been impos- 
sible to show that there is a one-to-one 
connection between personal and social 
disorganization. Many, perhaps most, 
individuals in a disorganized community 
may not be delinquent, whereas some 
persons, not very many, will be violators 
even in a well-organized social environ- 
ment. Reckless has suggested that, 
while no direct causality between social 
disorganization and criminal behavior 
can be established, there is more oppor- 
tunity to become a violator in a dis- 
organized than in an organized environ- 
ment."® 

The same line of argument must be 
used in the evaluation of the studies 
which have uncovered the tendency for 
crime and delinquency to decrease in 
rate with the distance from the center of 
the city. Such gradient tendency has 

48 Reckless, of. cit, pp. 58, 93-94, 238-40. 
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been demonstrated for several cities of 
the United States.1® It was found to 
exist for concentric zones in the metro- 
politan area of Detroit,2° and even for 
counties of Kansas arranged on a tier 


basis according to size of the largest city © 


or town.” The reputed greater per 
capita volume of crime in cities as com- 
pared with rural areas is also in line 
with the general gradient tendency. The 
point is that there are more opportunities 
to commit crimes, to get demoralized, to 
pursue criminal careers, and to get 
caught in the areas of highest delin- 
quency and crime rates. The gradient 
indicates spatial risks rather than cau- 
sality. 

The areas of highest crime and delin- 
quency rates in American cities, namely, 
those around the center, are likewise 
areas of the greetest amount of dis- 
organization as is indicated by the en- 
croachment of business and industry on 
former residential neighborhoods, by 
the physical deterioration of residential 
property, by the declining population, 
and by the heavy concentration of other 
social problems. As we proceed outward 
from the center, we move more and more 
away from disorder and more and more 
toward order in American cities. But 
this means that we are moving away 
from greater to fewer opportunities for 
resident and nonresident individuals to 
become delinquent and criminal. 

Special community institutions or en- 
terprises have been singled out for their 
delinquency and crime-producing po- 
tency, such as saloons, poolrooms, crimi- 
nal fences, junk yards, cheap dance halls, 
dens of vice and gambling, and so forth. 
These agencies of moral risk present op- 


19 Shaw and McKay, op. cit., pp. 140-88. 

20 Stuart Lottier, “Distribution of Criminal 
Offenses in Metropolitan Regions,” Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, Vol. 29 (1938- 
39), pp. 39-43. 

21 Mapheus Smith, “Tier Counties and De- 
linquency in Kansas,” Rural Sociology, Vol. 2 
(1937), p. 322. 


portunities ‘to be exposed to delinquent 


and criminal patterns of behavior or to 
pursue a criminal career. Some of them 
are even the locus for carriers of crimi- 
nal virus. 

As in the case of the companionship or 
gang infection, these agencies of moral 
risk do not constitute a great risk for 
everyone, but they do constitute a risk 
for those whose personality and back- 
ground factors have paved the way for 
individuals to respond to their wares. 

The movies, the newspapers, maga- 
zines, the radio, and other agencies of 
mass impression have been suspected of 
infecting some individuals with criminal 
virus. In routine clinical case studies of 
delinquents, this factor has not assumed 
a position of grave importance.** On 
the other hand, when delinquents are 
asked to indicate whether or not movies 
had any direct effect on misconduct, it 
appears that the movies play a more 
important role—more so for girls than 
for boys.?? It is safe to say that the 
significant patterns of behavior conveyed 
by movies, press, or radio ‘must fall on 
prepared ground, that is, must reach in- 
dividuals whose behavior resistance is 
low, in order to be influential, much the 
same as propaganda needs prepared soil 
upon which to work most effectively. 


OPERATION OF SOCIOLOGICAL 
FACTORS 


One can readily surmise that there is 
really nothing positive which can be said 
about the workings of the sociological 
factors in crime and delinquency. In 
making this confession, we should hasten 
to say that this status of affairs applies 
to the workings of biological and mental 
factors also. Causation is difficult to 


22 William Healy, The Individual Delinquent, 
p. 136. 

23 Herbert Blumer and Philip M. Hauser, 
Movies, Delinquency, and Crime (New York, 
1933), pp. 35, 38-72, 81-112, 198, 201. 
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work out for behavior which must be 
socially defined in the first place and 
acted on officially in the second place. 

Nevertheless, if may not be too un- 
warranted to point out that there seem 
to be two very important ways in which 
sociological factors in causation operate 
to produce delinquent and criminal be- 
havior. The first is that the pressure of 
an unsatisfactory and discordant set of 
social relationships often forces some 
persons—we do not know exactly what 
sorts as yet—into delinquency as an 
out, just as they force persons into other 
behaviors of social escape such as de- 
sertion, vagrancy, and drink. 

The relation of an unhappy set of hu- 
man relationships to deviant behavior 
must be considered in connection with 
wish blockage and frustration.2* But 
we do not know which comes first or 
which is the more important: unbearable 
relationships or emotional distress. 

The second, and perhaps the more, im- 
portant relationship of sociological fac- 
tors to delinquent and criminal behavior 
applies equally as well in cases where 
frustration is indicated as in those where 
it is not indicated. Reference is made to 
actual inculcation or transmission of de- 
linquent and criminal behavior patterns 
in the companionship situation, in fami- 
lies with criminal or delinquent mem- 
bers, at agencies of moral risk in the 
community, and by agencies of mass 
impression—all of which contain carriers 
of infectious patterns. Here, again, we 
do not know just what sorts of persons 
adopt the available patterns of deviation. 
The theory of a special trait of suggesti- 
bility to account for unresisted take-over 
is not particularly satisfactory. All we 
know is that some individuals readily 
adopt the delinquent and criminal pat- 
terns available to them. 


24 Healy and Bronner, op. cit., pp. 3-11, 49, 
121-22; John Dollard, et al., Frustration and 
Aggression (New Haven, 1939), pp. 53-54, 
138-41. 


SOCIALLY PROCESSED CAREERS 


Sometimes the confronting patterns of 
deviant behavior merely take the form 
of ordinary delinquency and crime. 
Other times they take the form of defi- 
nite criminal skills and attitudes as may 
be found in professional and organized 
crime. 

The acquisition of criminal patterns 
of behavior is most clearly shown in the 
development of individuals with criminal 
careers,” because the acquisition is visi- 
bly cumulative and progressive. Ha- 
bitual and professional offenders are 
verily socially processed products, al- 
though the former may take the low 
road in crime (the way of the derelict 
and the bum) and the latter, the high 
road (the way of the successful op- 
erators). : 

The processing of careers in crime is 
essentially no different sociologically 
than the processing which turns out 
surgeons, ministers, newspaper report- 
ers, longshoremen, professional baseball 
players, and so on. The prostitute, the 
safecracker, the bookie, the peddler, each 
in his own way, has acquired progres- 
sively the skills, the attitudes, and the 
philosophy of life of his peculiar milieu, 
in spite of differences in personality and 
background of the individuals in any 
one career. 

If, in the future, students of behavior 
finally give up the study of causation of 
crime as too unyielding a job, they can 
certainly study the behavior patterning 
or behavior processing which comes off 
the social assembly line. Sociologists 
might never be able to tell why a person 
committed his initial delinquencies, but 
they may be able to tell how far he has 
been steeped in crime. And for what 


25 Edwin H. Sutherland, Principles of Crimi- 
nology (Chicago, 1939), pp. 4-9; “White- 
Collar Criminality,” American Sociological Re- 
view, Vol. 5 (1940), pp. 10-11; Reckless, of. 
cit, pp. 142-44, 162. 
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purpose, one might ask. Possibly to in- 
dicate in advance of treatment an ade- 
quate prognosis of the degree of unim- 
provability. 


SUMMARY 


The sociologist looking at crime has 
called attention to four important points: 
(1) Crime is a violation of the criminal 
code which is just one type of behavior 
code, and hence it is unreasonable to 
expect criminals to be essentially differ- 
ent from violators of other behavior 
codes. (2) As a form of deviating be- 
havior, crime and delinquency have a 
rather small liability of being acted upon 
officially, that is, becoming known and 
the violator caught. (3) The pressure 
of unbearable social relationships forces 
some persons into delinquency as an out 
for themselves. (4) The impact of con- 
fronting delinquent and criminal pat- 
terns of behavior may account for much 
of ordinary delinquency and crime and 
still more for criminal careers, which are 
socially processed products. 

Society, in settmg up the norms for 
deviating behavior and in developing in- 
formal or formal machinery to bring 
deviations to light, thereby subjects the 
various categories of people to differen- 


tial criminal liability, according to their 
age, sex, class, and spatial position in 
the social order. Individuals falling 
within various combinations of these 
sociological categories are a greater or 
lesser risk for becoming violators and for 
getting caught. By their circumscribed 
social position, they are more or less 
exposed to unsatisfactory relationships, 
confronting patterns of delinquency and 
crime, and to official police action. The 
chances of a middle-aged widow, living 
in a fashionable hotel, to commit a crime 
and to be acted on officially are pretty 
slim indeed. But the chances of a 
nineteen-year-old boy, living in an area 
of high delinquency in American cities, 
would be very, very much greater. 

With better and more adequate report- 
ing of information on the records of of- 
fenders acted upon officially, it should 
be possible to compute the categoric 
crime risks for any area of consistent and 
uniform coverage. If causative studies 
cannot solve the riddle of why people 
become violators, actuarial methods 
should at least be able to predict what 
categories of people are a high or low 
risk for getting involved in crime.” 


26 See Reckless, op. cit, pp. 2-3, 58, 94, 120- 
21, 255-56, for his statement of risk as opposed 
to causation. 
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The European Immigrant and His Children 
By E. H. STOFFLET 


N ALMOST universal interest in 
racial and national differences has 
given rise to much speculation and nu- 
merous generalizations. Many studies 
have been made of the assimilation of 
the immigrant group into a new and 
culturally different environment. Al- 
though it is essential to the writer’s thesis 
to mention some specific approaches to 
the problem, it is not his purpose to re- 
view the many attempts that have been 
made to study criminality among the 
foreign born and their descendants. This 
has been done adequately elsewhere. 
Rather it is to examine what significance 
may be attached to the presence of large 
groups of certain classes of individuals 
in our population and, if possible, to 
relate this to the whole field of inquiry 
into the crime problem. 

Inherent in any study of the crimi- 
nality of the foreign born and their 
descendants are all the complications 
which beset the investigator in his search 
for a measure of the criminality of any 
other group. 

Are those who are committed to our 
institutions representative of their re- 
spective population classes? Are those 
who are arrested and convicted, though 
not necessarily committed to institutions, 
representative? Are those who are ar- 
rested, but not proved guilty, representa- 
tivé? Are those who are arrested and 
convicted less intelligent, less aggressive, 
less endowed with judgment, foresight, 
and planning ability.than those who get 
away? Has the particular group under 
consideration had the same advantages 
of control, supervision, economic and 
emotional security, recreational facilities, 
guidance, educational and occupational 


1 Thorsten Sellin, Culture Conflict and Crime 
(New York: Social Science Research Council, 
Bull. 41, 1938). 
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opportunities, equality of treatment be- 
fore the various agencies of law enforce- 
ment, equality of influences induced by 
family and group solidarity and by the 
culture and conduct patterns governing 
behavior in social situations? These are 
only a few of the factors which must be 
taken into account, and any study which 
attempts to measure the criminality of a 
group without doing so is open to criti- 
cism., 


INADEQUACY OF STATISTICS 


In order to study the criminality of 
a group it must be properly identified for 
size and composition with a high de- 
gree of accuracy. Deficiencies exist in 
the statistics of population and of spe- 
cific crimes committed. Accuracy in 
computing rates of the various groups is 
of primary importance. In spite of great 
detail in reporting composition, age, and 
sex distributions, the possibility of mo- 
bility during the period from census to 
census cannot be taken into account. 
Another deficiency lies in the fact that 
nativity is determined by political 
boundaries which may cut across ethnic 
and cultural areas. Thus Russians and 
Jews are grouped together, Slavs and 
Czechs are counted as Czechoslovakians, 
and Sicilians and other Italians are simi- 
larly lumped together. The existence of 
different cultural groups is frequently 
hidden in population statistics. 

The value of criminal statistics must 
also be questioned. Only the arrested, 
prosecuted, and convicted individual can 
be positively identified as belonging to 
the criminal group so long as we have 
no more precise definition of crime than 
that it is a violation of the criminal code 
and that a criminal is one who violates 
this code. Even here it is possible to 
introduce some error through conviction 
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on purely circumstantial evidence or on 
false testimony. 

While it is contended that entirely im- 
partial treatment is not accorded to im- 
migrant groups in the process of the 
administration of justice, it is possible 
to assume that any stigma or prejudice 
attached to any national group may be 
carried over through succeeding genera- 
tions. An Italian, for example, may be 
regarded as such. whether he is of the 
immigrant or second-generation group.’ 
Thus crime rates calculated for one gen- 
eration usually do not suffer seriously 
in comparison with those for another 
generation because of social prejudice or 
discrimination. 

Sellin ® contends that there is ample 
evidence to show that the immigrant 
does suffer from the effects of prejudice, 
but explains this as partly due to eco- 
nomic and political status. If economic 
and political status is a factor producing 
prejudice, it will likely affect all groups 
who are unfortunate in this respect. 
Other writers, such as Robison,* have 
questioned sericusly the possibility of 
measuring at all the criminality of vari- 
ous groups for comparative purposes, 
pointing out that solidarity of the group 
tends to hide a true measure of the 
delinquency of its members, at least by 
keeping such information from official 
records. 


STUDIES OF NATIONALITY AND CRIME 


Until recently, when changes in the 
laws governing immigration greatly re- 
duced the influx of foreign nationals, and 
economic conditions brought about a re- 
versal in the direction of migration, the 


2 J. V. DePort2 and E. Parkhurst, “Homi- 
cide in New York State, A Statistical Study of 
the Victims and Criminals in 37 Counties in 
1921-1930,” Human Biology, Vol. 7 (1935), 
pp. 47—73. 

3 Op. cit., p. 72. 

4 Sophia M. Robison, Can Delinquency Be 
Measured? (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1936). 


presence of large groups of the foreign 
born in our midst and the number of 
crimes they committed were matters of 
official concern. Thus the Immigration 
Commission, the Wickersham Commis- 
sion, and the Census Bureau were all 
authorized to make studies of the prob- 
lem. Several approaches have been 
made to the study of nationality and 
crime, no single one perhaps quite ade- 
quate to survey the whole problem. 
With all the difficulties of sampling, it 
has been recognized that for practical 
purposes it is necessary to catch crimi- 
nals to study them. The use of con- 
victed or committed criminals has been 
justified on this ground. 

In 1910 the Immigration Commission 
presented data to show the similarity in 
type of offense between the second gen- 
eration and the native stock.’ Suther- 
land ê found a decrease in the number of 
crimes of violence of second-generation 
Italians compared with those of the im- 
migrant Italian group. Giardini” found 
that the great majority of foreign-born 
Italians in a prison population were com- 
mitted for violent crime, while those of 
the second generation were committed 
predominantly for theft. 


NEW JERSEY PRISON STUDY 


To check on these findings the writer 
made a study of 4,028 consecutive white 
admissions to the New Jersey State 
Prison, committed during the years 1925 
through 1934. Of the total number, 
1,006 were native born of native parertits, 
and this group was used as a standard 


5 Immigration and Crime (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1911). 

8 Edwin H. Sutherland, Principles of Crimi- 
nology (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1934), 
p. 117. 
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of comparison for other national groups. 
Of the 295 foreign-born Italians com- 
mitted, only 37 were committed for bur- 
glary and larceny while 48 were com- 
mitted for homicide, 50 for assault, 55 
for sex offenses, and 39 for robbery. 
Of the 415 second-generation Italians, 
only 22 were committed for homicide, 
53 for assault, and 42 for sex offenses, 
while 135 were committed for robbery, 
55 for burglary, and 26 for larceny. Of 
the 1,006 in the standard group, 39 were 
committed for homicide, 63 for assault, 
137 for sex offenses, 127 for robbery, 246 
for burglary, and 146 for larceny. Ex- 
cept in the case of those committed for 
robbery, the average age of the foreign- 
born Italians was significantly higher 
than the native parentage group, while 
the average age of the second-generation 
group was lower. 

Several of those committed for preda- 
tory offenses from among the foreign- 
born group had immigrated with their 
parents at very early ages, had siblings 
born here, and for practical purposes 
might have been classed as of the second 
generation. Most of the homicides 
among the foreign born occurred over 
such situations as drinking party quar- 
rels, marital or family quarrels, marital 
infidelity, or upholding the family honor. 
Homicides among the second-generation 
group usually occurred in connection 
with the commission of predatory acts. 
Assaults were committed under the same 
circumstances as the homicides in each 
respective generation. The distribution 
of offenses among foreign-born Poles and 
second-generation Poles followed the 
same general pattern. Although other 
foreign-born national groups showed a 
slightly different distribution of offenses, 
the tendency for the second generation 
of all national groups to commit offenses 
similar to those of the native parentage 
group is clearly evident. In so far as 
the evidence from a group of convicted 
and committed criminals may be used 


as a guide, the acculturation process in 
the United States is clearly evident in 
the second generation. It must be 
pointed out that many of those in the 
native parentage group were probably 
not more than third-generation Ameri- 
cans. When this study was projected it 
was planned to include a third-genera- 
tion group. Unfortunately, few of our 
subjects were able to state with assur- 
ance where their grandparents were born. 
This fact was still not the major diffi- 
culty, as it might have been checked by 
other means of investigation, but in the 
entire sample there was only one Italian 
of the third generation. Italians in ap- 
preciable numbers had not been here 
long enough to have had grandchildren 
of criminal age. Certain conclusions 
were possible from the study: 


1. There is a distinct tendency for the 
character of criminality of various national 
immigrant groups, as measured by the type 
of offense committed, to change with the 
succeeding generation. 

2. The direction of the shift in character 
of criminality is away from crimes of vio- 
lence which are peculiar to the foreign born 
of most national groups and toward preda- 
tory types of offenses which are most com- 
mon to the native whites of native par- 
entage. 

3. The circumstances under which the 
crimes of personal violence are committed 
change from a defense of personal and 
family honor among the foreign born to 
an attempt at-a predatory act among the 
second generation. 

4. The criminal careers of American-born 
Italians, as indicated by previous convic- 
tions, resemble those of the native whites 
of native parentage. 

5. There is no evidence of a tendency 
for any particular type of crime, which 
might be regarded as a trait of any na- 
tional group, to persist through succeeding 
generations. 

6. The shift from violent to predatory 
types of crime is shown to persist for 
groups of the same economic class and 
occupational level. 
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7. The descendants of the foreign born 
show an ability to become Americanized by 
adopting native patterns of behavior. 

8. The foreign-born criminal groups are, 
on the average, older than the native born 
of native parentage groups and the Ameri- 
can-born descendants of ‘immigrant groups 
for the criminal classes considered. The 
exact relation between age and shift in 
criminal tendency must be determined from 
a comparison study made some ten or fif- 
teen years hence, wh2n comparable groups 
for age will most likely be found in the 
foreign-born and secand-generation popula- 
tions.® 


CULTURE CONFLICT 


While there may be an implication in 
the above studies that the existence of 
a conflict of cultures is a causative or at 
least a complicating factor in producing 
the criminality of the immigrant, the 
consideration of other possible explana- 
tions and an examination of the concept 
of culture conflict itself will show its 
inadequacy. A precise meaning of the 
term “culture conflict” has not yet been 
clearly formulated. Therefore it carries 
diferent connotations for investigators 
in different fields. Thus, sociologists 
have stressed the difficulties in adjust- 
ment arising from the conflict of cultural 
codes, behavior or conduct patterns, cus- 
toms and mores, when the laws of one 
group are imposed upon another. Mi- 
grations, colonial expansions, and con- 
quests have brought about such condi- 
tions. In such situations it might often 
happen that an individual would commit 
an act which was perfectly legal and 
proper and one which he might be bound 
to perform in accordance with the tradi- 
tions under which he was reared, yet he 
would be held responsible for a violation 
of the criminal codz. Another inter- 
pretation is that social attitudes which 
are in conflict with the norms of the law 


8E. H. Stoffet, “A Study of National and 
Cultural Differences in Criminal Tendency,” 
Archives of Psychology, No. 185 (May 1935), 
p. 54. 


arise in areas characterized by poverty, 
poor housing, and bad neighborhood 
conditions.® The implication that crimi- 
nality is the result of the conflict be- 
tween the cultural codes of the immi- 
grant or migrant group and those of the 
receiving group is refuted on considering 
that successive groups to occupy an area 
showed the same amount of delinquent 
behavior. It does not seem reasonable 
to assume that the disparity between the 
culture of each successive migrant group 
and that of the receiving group was al- 
ways of the same degree. A psychiatric 
point of view is that a mental conflict is 
induced in each individual within any 
social or cultural group. This conflict is 
imposed by the fineness of the distinc- 
tions which must be made between what 
is expected of such an individual and 
his tendency to respond to natural drives 
and inclinations. A criminologist’s point 
of view is expressed by Sutherland +° 
when he states that the failure of a 
person to follow a prescribed pattern of 
behavior is due to the inconsistency and 
lack of harmony in directive influences. 
The conflict of -culture is therefore the 
fundamental principle in the explanation 
of crime. 

After surveying the meaning of cul- 
ture conflict as presented by social theo- 
rists and reviewing existing researches 
on culture conflict and delinquency, 
Sellin concludes: 


We have tried to show that the concept 
of culture conflict has been so formulated 
by some scholars that all sociological re- 
search on crime causation may be con- 
ducted within its framework ... [but] an 
analysis of some studies which have been 
concerned with the role of “culture conflict” 
in the causation of legal violations has 
shown us that we have no clear picture of 


.this causative element.44 


® Clifford R. Shaw, Delinquency Areas (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1929). 

10 Sutherland, op. cit., pp. 51~52. 

11 Thorsten Sellin, “Culture Conflict and 
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SECOND-GENERATION DELINQUENTS 


Sellin *? further postulates some ques- 
tions and states some problems for solu- 
tion. Based upon the general conclusion 
that the second generation of the migrant 
group is more delinquent than the mi- 
grant group or the receiving group, he 
asks, “If other factors than parentage 
are held constant, is the second genera- 
tion more delinquent?” Drawing upon 
the material of a number of studies of 
crime rates for urban and rural groups, 
for groups of low socioeconomic level, 
and citing Shaw’s observations on the 
similarity in the development of preda- 
tory and delinquent gangs among a va- 
riety of population classes, Ross 1° ad- 
vanced the hypothesis that all population 
groups on the same socioeconomic level 
have approximately the same crime 
rates. He claims that there is no reason 
for those, for whom life has been good, 
to rebel against custom or law, but 
others, regardless of parentage, who find 
themselves doomed to a barren environ- 
ment naturally fail to accept the limita- 
tions placed upon their activities. The 
immigrant and his descendants are 
forced by economic reasons to find resi- 
dence in the poorest areas. Ross con- 
cludes that the second generation is not 
a group culturally adrift and at variance 
with both parents and new environmen- 
tal neighbors, but a group with a definite 
culture imposed by a general stunted 
environment. “This culture determines 
for its inhabitants, whatever their na- 
tivity, a high crime rate.” 14 


Crime,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
44 (1938), p. 98. 

12 Thorsten Sellin, “Culture Conflict and 
Crime,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
44 (1938), p. 100. 

13 Harold Ross, “Crime and the Native-Born 
Sons of European Immigrants,” Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, Vol. 28 
(1937), pp. 202-9. 

14 Ibid., p. 208. 


Sandercock,?® from a study of be- 
havior difficulties in a group of Italian 
boys, observed the indifference and lack 
of concern of the parents over their 
children’s difficulties. Unless it can be 
assumed that the parents in question had 
adopted an attitude of resignation and 
had given up trying to control their 
sons, it is difficult to understand how 
conflict arose. 

It has also been found that those of 
mixed parentage have lower rates than 
other second-generation “groups. This 
finding contradicts an earlier assumption 
that greater culture conflict would ensue 
in a mixed marriage. Taft?® suggests 
that a mixed marriage is in itself an 
indication that culture conflict has 
largely ceased between the parents and 
therefore is less serious for the children. 
The lack of solidarity and failure to 
continue identification with the national 
or cultural group of origin would re- 
duce conflict for the children, leaving 
them free to adopt the mores of the 
receiving group. 

Boas states that the problem of assimi- 
lation of alien populations into a new 
cultural medium involves the answer to 
two questions: 


Knowing the importance of heredity in 
determining bodily form and function we 
have to understand the composition of the 
immigrant and native populations and their 
biological differences. Furthermore, we 
must try to differentiate sharply between 
what is hereditarily and what environmen- 
tally determined. In other words, we have 
to inquire whether and to what extent 
bodily form and function are constant or 
changing in different kinds of environment. 

A study of this kind must necessarily 


15 G. A. Sandercock, Culture Conflict and 
the Behavior Difficulties of Adolescent Italian 
Boys (Smith College Studies in Social Work, 
Vol. 10, 1939), pp. 159-60. (Abstract of the- 
sis. ) 

16 Donald R. Taft, “Nationality and Crime,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 1 (1936), 
De 7/21: 
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‘ cover a sufficiently long period during 
which assimilation may have been going 
on and requires, therefore, a long period 
of observations.?? 


From the results of his studies on 
anatomical changes, and others under his 
direction on changes in posture and the 
use of gestures, and on the incidence of 
crime and psychoses in immigrant and 
second-generation groups, Boas con- 
cludes that 


no race can be treated as a unit, but that 
in every case the individual must be evalu- 
ated according to his own characteristics. 
It follows, furthermore, that ... the de- 
scent of the individual plays an insignificant 
role in his behavior, that the organism is 
so plastic that in its psychological, mental, 
and social behavior it follows the pattern 
of culture with which he becomes identi- 
fied.18 


SELECTIVE FACTORS 


Another question raised by Sellin *° is 
fundamental to the whole problem of 
criminality among migrant groups. He 
asks: “How do violation rates, by type 
of offense and motivation, of the second 
generation, compare with a control group 
in the place of the parents’ origin?” 
The writer knows of no study which has 
attempted to determine what selective 
factors are operative in migration. The 
basis of selection of migrants or immi- 
grants is usually argued on purely logical 
grounds. It is contended that it requires 
initiative and energy to make a new 
start in life in a new environment and 
that more intelligent individuals are 
more likely to be aware of the limitations 
imposed by their present circumstances. 
It follows that a person of ability will 
not remain in an environment which does 
not offer opportunity for development 


17 Franz Boas, “The Effects of American 
Environment on Immigrants and Their De- 
scendants,” Science, Vol. 84 (1936), p. 522. 

18 Ibid., p. 525. 

19 “Culture Conflict and Crime,” American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 44 (1938), p. 100. 


and that persons possessed of good quali- 
ties will seek opportunities for them- 
selves in new and more promising sur- 
roundings. Equally plausible is the 
opposite contention that those who are 
unsuccessful, and thus presumably less 
richly endowed with good qualities, 
would be more likely to leave, as they 
have less in property and prestige in the 
home community to leave behind. There 
is, of course, the middle ground, also 
unverified by actual observation or 
study, that there is no factor of selection 
operative at all. The writer knows of 
no study that has been made to deter- 
mine differences in personal qualities or 
characteristics of a migrant group in 
comparison with a group remaining at 
home in the same locality. Having at- 
tempted such a study, the writer is well 
aware of the difficulties involved. 

The question of selection is vitally 
important and may be fundamental to 
the whole problem. If behavior is an 
individual matter, dependent upon the 
characteristics and personal qualities of 
the individual, then we certainly need to 
know what type of person migrates and 
what kind of person stays at home. 
There are many individuals who have 
been reared in many and varying cul- 
tures, under different customs, mores, 
codes, and traditions who have not be- 
come delinquent. Similarly there are 
many who have lived in slum areas, as 
the underprivileged in the poorest pos- 
sible environments, who have known 
poverty and economic insecurity and 
who likewise have not become criminals. 
In the psychological examination of 
hundreds of inmates and other convicted 
criminals, the writer has observed cer- 
tain characteristics of the typical delin- 
quent, be he young or old, white or col- 
ored, moron or superior, dependent or 
affluent, native or foreign born. Singly 
or in combination, such traits as insta- 
bility, poor judgment, impulsiveness, 
egocentricity, inadequacy, lack of ini- 
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tiative, enervation, and antisocial atti- 
tudes are found to characterize the insti- 
tutional delinquent. It would be beyond 
the range of the writer’s experience to 
state with finality that none of the 
above-mentioned traits was not also 
found in nondelinquents, but seldom 
were they observed in the “accidental” 
or “occasional” type of offender, nor 
were they observed in a group of young 
men in the C.C.C. drawn from a com- 
parable social and economic background 
and presumably without criminal rec- 
ord. 


NATIVITY OF PRISONERS’ PARENTS 


Turning our attention again to some 
of the various other approaches made to 
_the study of the immigrant in relation 
to crime, the report of the Census Bu- 
reau published in 1935 is worth noting. 
Having observed that the commitment 
rates had been higher for the native born 
than for the foreign born for several 
years, the Census Bureau in 1933 sought 
further information on the nativity of 
the parents of prisoners committed to 
Federal and state prisons and reforma- 
tories during the year. Twenty-six 
states reported for 90 per cent of their 
institution population, and from this 
large sample the Bureau determined that 
in only nine states did the foreign par- 
entage group show higher commitment 
rates than the native parentage group, 
and that in three other states the rates 
for both groups were nearly similar. In 
only one state (Arkansas) did the for- 
eign-born whites have a higher rate than 
their descendants. Rates were computed 
on the census data of 1930 and specific 
nationalities and offenses were not given. 
In the highly urbanized and leading in- 
dustrial states of the eastern and central 
eastern sections of the country, the for- 
eign parentage group had higher rates 
than the native born.” 


20 Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and 
Reformatories, 1933 (Department of Com- 


Shortly after the publication of the 
Census Bureau statistics in 1935, Taft 74 
analyzed the composition of the popula- 
tion in the states whose second-genera- 
tion ‘groups showed higher and lower 
crime rates. He divided the Census Bu- 
reau data in such a way that nine states 
showed higher rates and seventeen states 
lower rates for the second generation. 
The immigration classes were designated 
as “old” and “new.” The “old” immi- 
grant group referred to those whose an- 
cestors had immigrated during the past 
century from countries of northern and 
western Europe. The “new” group com- 
prised those who came from southern 
and eastern Europe and whose arrival 
in great numbers dated only from the 
present century. He observed that for 
the twenty-six states as a whole the sec- 
ond-generation rates were lower than for 
the sons of the native born. He referred 
to the age group 15-24 years as “crimi- 
nally significant” and then observed that 
according to the Census of 1930 the 
foreign born were passing out of the age 
range at which crime is significant. He 
then pointed out that there were “star- 
tling differences” in the proportions of 
young and old among the second genera- 
tion of the various national groups. Of 
the “old” immigrants, 14.9 per cent of 
the second generation were under 15 
years while 51.4 per cent of the second 
generation of the “new” immigration 
fell below 15 years of age. The “new” 
had 30.5 per cent in the age group 15-24 
as compared with 15.2 per cent for the 
“old.” Nearly one-half of the second- 
generation Irish were over 45 years of 
age and thus considered incapable of 
committing most prevalent crimes, while 
only 1.2 per cent of Rumanians and 1.5 
per cent of Lithuanians were over 45 
years old. Four-fifths of the adult sons 


merce, Bureau of the Census, Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1935), Ta- 
ble 23. 

21 Op. cit. 
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of Jugoslavs and Greeks were between 
15 and 24 years and over two-thirds of 
the sons of Italians, but only one-seventh 
of the Germans were second generation. 
More than 25 per cent of all adult Ger- 
mans of the second generation were over 
65, while less than 1 per cent of second- 
generation Greeks had reached this age. 

Correcting the rates by a formula 
which then showed “how many of each 
nationality group would have been com- 
mitted had their age distribution been 
that of the male population of the 
United States as a whole,” Taft found 
that correction raised the crude rates for 
the foreign born of the “old” immigrant 
group by 59 per cent and that of the 
foreign born of the “new” immigrant 
group by 39 per cent. He concluded 
that the preponderance of “old” or 
“new” immigration determines whether 
the second generation will have higher 
or lower rates than the native born of 
native white parents. Since the second 
generation in the nine states had higher 
rates than the children of the native 
born, Taft concluded further that such a 
difference was due partly to the pre- 
ponderance of southern and eastern im- 
migration. 


AGE DIFFERENCES 


The writer has suggested elsewhere ?? 
that the shift in type of crime committed 
from one generation to the next may be 
a function of the age differences between 
the two groups. Herein lies the real 
crux of the problem of measuring the 
criminality of the immigrant and his de- 
scendants. ‘The particular significance 
of this possibility is seen from the char- 
acteristic age curves for the various types 
of felonies. Data for the determination 
of the incidence of offenses were taken 
from the United States prison census for 
1930, All native white males committed 
to state prisons or reformatories for the 
year were distributed by quinquennial 

22 Op. cit, p. 27. 


groups for age, and rates per 100,000 of 
the same population class were calcu- 
lated for the major categories of of- 
fenses. With the exception of offenses 
against the family, which occur most 
frequently in middle life, criminal ac- 
tivity is most frequent in young adult- . 
hood. The incidence of homicide 
reaches its peak in the age group 25-29 
years, but the peak of frequency for all 
other offenses is found in the age group 
20-24. It follows therefore that any 
population class having a preponderance 
of its members falling in the younger age 
groups would be expected to have a 
higher crime rate than a group made up 
of older individuals. Crude corrections 
do not take into account the peculiar 
incidence of offenses according to age. 
They would be valid only if all popula- 
tion classes had exactly the same age 
distribution or if all offenses were com- 
mitted equally often at all ages. 

The real significance of age in rela- 
tion to the criminality of the immigrant 
and his descendants lies in the following 
consideration. Because of reductions in 
immigration quotas, the number of indi- 
viduals of foreign nativity who are at 
ages at which they are likely to commit 
crimes will become smaller, although for 
a while, until appreciable numbers have 
died, there will be approximately the 
same total number in the general popu- 
lation. Crude rates calculated on the 
basis of the total adult population for 
any foreign-born population class will 
decrease markedly as time goes on. 
Consider, for example, the situation ex- 
isting in New York County (Manhat- 
tan). The Fifteenth Decennial Census 
(Population, Volume II) gave the fol- 
lowing percentages of second-generation 
males under the legal adult age of 16 
years: Italian, 58.0; Polish, 53.0; Hun- 
garian, 43.0; Russian, 42.0; Austrian, 
41,0. 

The crude rates for criminality in the 
second generation of the various nation- 
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alities of the newer immigration will 
increase enormously in the next few 
years because of the large proportion 
of these groups soon to become of adult 
criminal age. These in turn will pass 
the ages at which most crimes have a 
high incidence. As they do they will 
reproduce another generation and the 
present foreign-born group, with whom 
we have been concerned, will be added 
to that population class known as “old 
stock.” Whatever pattern of criminality 
is followed by the present group of de- 
scendants—and this cannot be deter- 
mined until they have lived out an 
average life span—will then become the 
standard for comparison with succeeding 
generations which may hold the field of 
our attention. 


We have considered the problem of 
the European immigrant and his chil- 
dren from the several lines of approach 
that have been taken. ‘The most sig- 
nificant fact has been overlooked be- 
cause these studies have been made as 
though they were to be explanations in 
themselves of the whole crime problem. 
More important is the fact that these 
individuals are faced with a complex 
environmental structure. They are 
strongly conditioned by forces of culture 
and their reactions will be explained 
more accurately by a consideration of 
all the influential factors which are 
known or which may be discovered. 
The search for the ultimate causative 
factor or configuration of causative fac- 
tors must continue. 
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The Negro and Crime 


By Guy B. JOHNSON 


OST discussicns of Negro crime 

have been concerned with the 
biases and the inadequacies of criminal 
statistics as a measure of the actual 
criminality of the Negro, or with an 
“explanation” of the Negro’s high crime 
rates. Sellin has aptly said: 


It is unfortunate that the belief in the 
Negro’s excessive criminality has made stu- 
dents of Negro crime expend so much en- 
ergy in attempts to verify the charge. At- 
tention has thus been diverted from much 
more fundamental matters, such as the 
causes of crime and the relationship of the 
Negro to our agencies of justice.t 


The present discussion proposes to 
deal with the problem primarily from 
the standpoint of the causation of Negro 
criminal behavior and the relation of 
the Negro to the administration of 
justice. 


SOME ASSUMPTIONS 


We shall assume in this discussion that 
the most fruitful approach to the ques- 
tion of why social groups may differ in 
the number or distribution of criminal 
acts which they commit is to inquire into 
their social interrelations and into the 
ways in which their social environments 
differ. We shall assume, further, that 
the fundamental causes of crime in the 
Negro are the same as in any other 
group and that the simple fact of race 
is not sufficient in itself to explain any 
important group differences in criminal 
behavior. We readily grant the possi- 
bility that the Negro differs from the 
white man in temperament or psyche, 
but we assume that by no stretch of the 


1 Thorsten Sellin, “The Negro and the Prob- 
lem of Law Observance and Administration in 
the Light of Social Research,” in Charles S. 
Johnson, The Negro in American Civilization 
(New York, 1939), p. 451. 
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imagination can such a factor be a pri- ` 
mary determinant of the amount or na- 
ture of crime. Still further, we shall 
assume that, in view of the advanced 
stage of the process of acculturation in 
the United States, culture conflict arising 
from the clash of the Negro’s African 
heritage with his European heritage is 
not vital enough to be regarded as an 
important causative factor in Negro 
crime. 

The most important fact about the 
relation of the Negro to American soci- 
ety is his subordinate social status. In 
the South his social position is so rigidly 
defined as to constitute a caste position, 
and even in the North and the West, in 
spite of a certain-amount of equality 
with respect to “civil rights,” the Negro 
is generally subjected to social ostracism 
and economic discriminations. An 
analysis of the role of the Negro’s social 
status in the causation of Negro crime 
will therefore form the burden of our 
discussion. 


CASTE AND HISTORICAL FACTORS 


Of all the ethnic groups that have 
come to this country, the Negro is the 
only one to experience the degradation 
of slavery and a persistent status of 
subordination. Slavery in a sense de- 
humanized the Negro. It disrupted his 
native culture and taught him the rudi- 
ments of white civilization, but it did 
not permit him to develop as a whole 
man, It prevented the development of 
three things which are generally con- 
sidered essential for normal group life: 
stable family relations, stable economic 
organization, and stable community life. 
Furthermore, slavery nurtured a set of 
habits and attitudes which still afflict 
many thousands of Negroes. Among 
these are lack of self-respect, lack of self- 
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confidence, a distaste for hard work, a 
habit of dependence upon white friends, 
lack of regard for the property of others, 
a feeling that “the white folks owe us a 
living,” a distrust of the white man’s 
law, and a tendency to “let tomorrow 
take care of itself.” 

Emancipation did not mean the end 
of caste relations, nor did it mean the 
beginning of an opportunity for the 
Negro to compete on even terms with 
other men in the struggle for existence. 
His cultural retardation, his social and 
economic disabilities, must be attributed 
in large measure to historical factors re- 
inforced by the continuing vicious circle 
of caste barriers. The difference, then, 
between the experience of the Negro and 
the experience of other ethnic groups in 
American society is not merely one of 
degree but is actually a difference in 
kind—a fact which certainly has some 
connection with the incidence of social 
conditions which are associated with 
crime. 


CASTE AND Economic FACTORS 


The exact relation of economic factors 
to crime causation is still in dispute, but 
there is general agreement that they 
play an important role either as primary 
or associated factors. Certainly there is 
a general expectation that the under- 
privileged economic classes will contrib- 
ute unduly to the total amount of delin- 
quency. 

Economic factors must not be con- 
sidered merely in the restricted sense of 
their relation to crimes against property. 
Their ramifications extend into every 
sphere of life. There is the whole ques- 
tion of the effect of being born into a 
barren, dull, underprivileged, lower-class 
household, of the effect of this upon the 
choices which a child can make, of the 
relation of this sort of environment to 
the personality, attitudes, and philoso- 
phy of life which he will develop. 

If economic factors have something 


to do with crime, it is obvious that the 
force with which they impinge upon the 
Negro’s behavior is much greater than 
for any other large group in the popula- 
tion. It goes without saying that the 
Negro is the Nation’s Economic Prob- 
lem Group Number One. The bulk of 
Negro wage earners scarcely accomplish 
the satisfaction of the elemental needs 
for food, shelter, and clothing. In all 
sections of the country race prejudice or 
caste attitudes have conditioned the Ne- 
gro’s jobs and wages, his working condi- 
tions, his relation to labor unions, his 
vocational training, his choice of a place 
to live, and his use of political power as 
a protection against exploitation. Com- 
fort, home ownership, job security, and 
the enjoyment of “the finer things of 
life” are absolutely out of the realm of 
possibility for the majority of Negro 
families. On any scale of economic ade- 
quacy or inadequacy—measured, e.g., in 
terms of number unemployed, number 
on relief, number in unskilled occupa- 
tions, number in professional work, in- 
come levels—the Negro would have to 
be rated as from two to four times worse 
off than the white man. 


CASTE AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


If it were possible to compute some 
sort of objective index of social disorder 
as a basis for predicting probable crime 
ratios, there can be little doubt that the 
index for the Negro would be higher 
than that for any other large group in 
the Nation. Economic factors and cul- 
tural retardation play their part in Ne- 
gro personal and community disorganiza- 
tion just as they do for other groups, but 
there are certain ways in which caste 
status differentially affects the relation of 
the Negro community to the larger soci- 
ety. For example, there is the well- 
known fact, almost as true of the North 
and the West as of the South, that the 
Negro cannot live where he pleases. 
Various immigrant groups have come in, 
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lived a “ghetto” existence for a time, and 
have “graduated” from these areas. Not 
so with the Negro. Race prejudice tends 
to make of him a permanent “ghetto” 
dweller. There is the further fact, par- 
ticularly true in the South, that the 
Negro community is virtually without 
political power and thus cannot obtain 
an equitable share of the benefits and 
protection of government. 

Since the highest Negro crime rates 
occur in urban areas, the relation of the 
city to Negro social disorder is a subject 
which merits much closer study than it 
has yet had. Ecological studies have 
demonstrated the relation of “delin- 
quency areas” to the structure and the 
growth processes of the city.” Dis- 
organized areas are selective in that they 
are populated by people who occupy the 
lowest social and economic level, and 
their relation to the larger urban con- 
figuration makes it impossible for them 
to stabilize, to achieve a moral order or 
a sense of community esprit de corps. 
Vice, crime, and social disorder become 
traditional. The Negro is our greatest 
slum dweller, and because of race preju- 
dice his slums have persisted with little 
change. When one remembers that 
nearly 90 per cent of all Negroes in the 
North and the West are urban dwellers 
and that in all probability about 90 per 
_ cent of these live in or adjacent to dis- 
organized areas, the implications for 
crime causation are rather startling. 


CASTE AND THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF JUSTICE 


Let us bear in mind that the process 
of the administration of justice is not 
merely a process which by its uneven- 


? See, for example, C:ifford R. Shaw, et al., 
Delinquency Areas (Chicago, 1929), pp. 204-6; 
and Shaw and McKay, “Social Factors in 
Juvenile Delinquency,” National Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement, Report 
on the Causes of Crime (Washington, 1931), 
Vol. 2. 


ness may distort the statistics of crime, 
but is also an aspect of the caste relation- 
ship itself and may therefore have a di- 
rect bearing on the causes of Negro 
crime. In'‘this brief article we can do 
little more than outline the problem and 
suggest types of relevant data. 


Caste definition of crime 


There are many acts which are rarely 
if ever considered crimes when done by 
white persons but which are frequently 
defined as crimes when committed by 
Negroes. In the South the caste defini- 
tion of crime has the sanction of both 
law and custom. Numerous laws con- 
cerning segregation, vagrancy, labor, 
etc., create a wide range of possible 
“crimes” which Negroes can commit. 
Capital punishment is applied to Negro 
offenders with relatively greater fre- 
quency than to whites, and it is com- 
mon knowledge that “first degree bur- 
glary” is defined as a capital crime in 
several states as a threat to Negro of- 
fenders who enter a white residence after 
dark, 

Quite aside from specific law, every 
conflict situation between a white per- 
son and a Negro has the possibility of 
being defined arbitrarily as a Negro 
crime or of leading up step by step to 
the commission of an actual offense. 
Forgetting to say “Mister” to a white 
man, “looking at” a white woman, en- 
tering the wrong waiting room, “‘sassing” 
the landlord, disputing a white man’s 
word, taking the wrong seat on a bus or 
street car,’ riding in a Pullman car— 


3 Motor buses and street cars are especially 
productive of unpleasant incidents because the 
color line is movable. The law usually pro- 
vides that Negroes shall fill seats from the 
rear forward, and drivers may take it on 
themselves to try to see that no Negro moves 
forward one row until the rear seat or row 
is filled. For an example of an offense grow- 
ing out of this kind of situation in North 
Carolina, see Charles S, Mangum, Jr, The 
Legal Status of the Negro (Chapel Hill, 1940), 
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these are some of the things which may 
define a dangerous situation. If the 
Negro persists in being “insolent” or 
aggressive, anything from abusive lan- 
guage to homicide may occur, but what- 
ever occurs is likely to be to his own 
disadvantage. The exact amount of 
“crime” arising from violations of caste 
etiquette is a problem which future re- 
search will have to determine. Inspec- 
tion of southern crime statistics shows 
relatively few offenses booked under 
“violation of segregation laws,” but the 
writer is convinced, from years of ob- 
servation and from illustrative cases 
obtained from Negro acquaintances, that 
in the South such cases considerably 
swell the number of Negro offenses 
booked under “creating a disturbance 
on a public vehicle,” “resisting arrest,” 
“assault,” “felonious assault,” ‘‘man- 
slaughter,” and “murder.” + 


Scapegoats and frame-ups 


The status of the Negro, particularly 
in the South, exposes him to the danger 
of being blamed for crimes committed 
by whites and of being framed by white 
criminals. The following types of situa- 


pp. 212-13. For a detailed account of a Vir- 
ginia episode leading to the arrest of a young 
Negro couple, see Harold Garfinkel, “Color 
Trouble,” Opportunity, Vol. XVIII (May 
1940), pp. 144-52. Incidentally, this “story” 
was selected for inclusion in O’Brien’s Best 
Short Stories of 1940. Perhaps truth is 
stronger than fiction! 

4Such cases do occur in the North, but 
probably with much less frequency. Last year 
the writer encountered an instance in an Ohio 
city. A young Negro woman was standing in 
line to try to purchase theater tickets to “Gone 
with the Wind.” A young white man ap- 
proached her, saying, “Why don’t you get out? 
You know you are not wanted here,” and gave 
her a shove. She tried to stand her ground, 
but in a moment was arrested for “creating a 
public disturbance.” Our investigation con- 
vinced us that the theater manager, wishing 
to impress upon Negroes the fact that they 
were not welcome, deliberately provoked the 
affair. 


tions are known to occur: ë (1) A white 
person may commit a crime under such 
circumstances that suspicion will likely 
fall upon some Negro. A special variety 
of this is the white man’s trick of black- 
ening his face before committing his 
crime. (2) A white person may de- 
liberately arrange a situation so that the 
guilt of a particular Negro will almost 
inevitably be taken for granted. Some- 
times the scheme includes slaying the 
Negro so as to clinch his guilt and to 
keep him from talking. (3) A white 
woman may try to avoid the conse- 
quences of sexual delinquency by raising 
the cry that she has been raped by a 
Negro. A man-hunt ensues and a Ne- 
gro is “identified.” The Negro may be 
lynched or legally convicted, while the 
woman obtains a legal abortion and thus 
saves her “honor.” Sometimes her para- 
mour isa Negro. (4) A neurotic woman 
may “imagine” that she has been raped 
by a Negro, or she may interpret some 
innocent action as an insult or “attack” 
by a Negro. 

The exact incidence of these situations 
will probably never be known, because 
they come to light only when they fad 
to work. It is significant, however, that 
such things do happen, and to the ex- 
tent that they succeed they are an abso- 
lute exaggeration of the Negro’s actual 
criminality. 

5 For various examples, see Monroe N. 
Work (Ed.), Negro Year Book (1931-32), 
pp. 289-92; (1938-39), p. 147; and “Burnt 
Cork and Crime,” a pamphlet issued by the 
Southern Commission on Interracial Co-opera- 
tion, Atlanta, n. d. (copyright, 1935). 

6 The notorious Ben Bess case is a good 
example of the injustice which can be done 
to Negro men by white women. In 1928 a 
South Carolina white woman confessed that 
she had sent an innocent Negro, Ben Bess, to 
prison on a false charge of rape. Her con- 
fession was itself a violation of caste patterns, 
and pressure was put upon her to get her to 
repudiate her statement. Finally, in 1929, 
Bess was pardoned. He had served thirteen 
years in prison! See Negro Year Book (1931- 
32), p. 292. 
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The police 


The police have an especially strategic 
position in the administration of justice. 
Variations in their activities can produce 
fluctuations in arrest statistics which 
have no relation to the number of of- 
fenses actually committed. By mistreat- 
ment or brutality toward any group or 
class of people they can even provoke 
or stimulate the commission of crime. 
The Negro is more exposed to the mis- 
use of police power than any other 
group. 

The police custem of arresting Ne- 
groes on slight suspicion or of staging 
mass “roundups” of Negroes is definitely 
related to the Negro’s lack of security 
and his inability to exert pressure against 
such abuses. Police pretty generally feel 
that in making arrests, handling wit- 
nesses, and obtaining confessions they 
can use brute force against Negroes 
with impunity. In some places in the 
South, law officers and magistrates are 
engaged in a sort of “racket” which in- 
volves the rounding up of Negroes on 
trivial charges for the sake of earning 
fees. More commonly, however, the 
police wink at a good deal of petty 
crime and disorder in Negro commu- 
nities. Their attitude is: “We can’t 
attempt to control everything that goes 
on among the Negroes. As long as they 
keep their hell-raising to themselves and 
don’t let it get too noticeable, we’d 
rather leave them alone.” 

In the interplay of behavior between 
the police and Negro suspects, there is 
a reciprocal expectation of violence.’ 
The police too quickly use gun or club, 
and Negroes—especially those with 
reputations as “bad niggers”—are keyed 
to a desperate shoot-first-or-you’ll-get- 
shot psychology. Thus what starts out 
to be merely a questioning or an arrest 

TIn this connection, see H. C. Brearley, 


Homicide in the United States (Chapel Hill, 
1932), pp. 65-68, 101-2, 


for a misdemeanor may suddenly turn 
into violence and a charge of murder 
against the Negro. 

The experiences of Negroes as victims 
of police mistreatment or as victims of 
unpunished depredations within the Ne- 
gro community must give rise to con- 
siderable bitterness and a feeling that 
the law is unjust. These experiences and 
attitudes deserve careful study, for they 
are undoubtedly contributory to both 
the real and the apparent criminality of 
Negroes. 


The courts 


The faults and the weaknesses of our 
courts are well known, particularly with 
respect to the functioning of juries and 
prosecutors and the existence of class 
differentials in the disposition of crimi- 
nal cases. It is further well known that 
the Negro’s chance of access to bail, to 
efficient legal counsel, to payment of 
cash fines instead of jail terms, to ap- 
peals, and to all other legal advantages, 
is on the average very much lower than 
the chance of the white man. When a 
Negro goes into court he goes with the 
consciousness that the whole courtroom 
process is in the hands of “the opposite 
race’—white judge, white jurors, white 
attorneys, white guards, white every- 
thing, except perhaps some of the wit- 
nesses and spectators. Moreover, in the 
lower courts, especially in the South and 
in Negro intraracial cases, Negro de- 
fendants and witnesses are frequently 
subjected to gross insult and are made 
the butt of various sorts of horseplay 
and coarse humor. Conditions such as 
these undoubtedly affect the statistical 
picture of crime, the efficiency of law 
enforcement, and the attitudes and mo- 
tives which enter into the causation of 
crime. 

Discussions of Negro crime almost 
inevitably get around to the question of 
whether Negro offenders are more readi- 
ly convicted and whether they are given 
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longer sentences than whites. It is im- 
possible to obtain a clear-cut answer 
from judicial statistics at present, for 
these statistics are especially weak for 
the southern states and they rarely pre- 
sent us with the necessary data, namely, 
the details of dispositions by offense, 
race, and sex. Furthermore, the evi- 
dence drawn from such compilations as 
have been made is sometimes confusing 
and contradictory. For example, if a 
national compilation ë of length of sen- 
tences by race for ten important offense 
categories shows that the average defi- 
nite sentence for Negroes is actually 
lower than for whites in six of the ten 
categories, what is one to think when 
one feels positively that there are racial 
differentials in the dispositions of cases 
in the courts? The answer, we believe, 
‘is not as difficult as it might seem at 
first glance, and at this point we wish 
to present a hypothesis and some sup- 
porting data. 

Our hypothesis is simply that dif- 
ferentials in the treatment of Negro 
offenders in southern courts do exist 
but are obscured by the fact that con- 
ventional crime statistics take into ac- 
count only the race of the offender. If 
caste values and attitudes mean any- 
thing at all, they mean that offenses by 
or against Negroes will be defined not 
so much in terms of their intrinsic se- 
riousness as in terms of their importance 
in the eyes of the dominant group. Ob- 
viously the murder of a white person by 
a Negro and the murder of a Negro by 
a Negro are not at all the same kind of 
murder from the standpoint of the upper 
caste’s scale of values, yet in crime sta- 
tistics they are thrown together. There- 
fore, instead of two categories of of- 
fenders, Negro and white, we really need 
four offender-victim categories, and they 


8 See, for example, Prisoners in State and 
Federal Prisons and Reformatories, 1931 and 
1932, Bureau of the Census (1934), Table 19, 
p. 21, 


would probably rank in seriousness from 
high to low as follows: (1) Negro versus 
white, (2) white versus white, (3) Ne- 
gro versus Negro, (4) white versus Ne- 
gro. It is our contention that, in the 
South at least, the Negro versus Negro 
offenses are treated with undue leniency, 
while the Negro versus white offenses 
are treated with undue severity. There 
are complicating factors, of course, such 
as sex, age, “goodness” or “badness” of 
the Negro offender, and the interest of 
white persons for or against the offender, 
but on the whole, if our hypothesis is 
correct, the differentials which we have 
suggested should show up in mass sta- 
tistics based on offender-victim cate- 
gories. 

The probability that Negro intraracial 
offenses are treated with greater leniency 
than Negro interracial offenses has been 
mentioned by numerous writers, but no 
one has offered any definitive quanti- 
tative data on the subject. A thorough 
test of the hypothesis which we have 
sketched involves tremendous difficulties, 
because ordinary judicial statistics are 
of no use for this purpose. However, 
we have been able to secure some data 
which serve to check the hypothesis in 
a preliminary way with respect to one 
very important offense, namely, homi- 
cide. Table 1 presents data by offender- 
victim groups on the dispositions of 
murder indictments °? in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, 1930-39, in five counties in North 
Carolina, 1930-40, and in Fulton 
County, Georgia, for the twenty-month 
period from February 1938 through 
September 1939.19 


9 Cases of “manslaughter by automobile” 
have been excluded. 

10 Detailed analysis of these and other data 
will be presented in a forthcoming article on 
the Negro and homicide, to be published in 
Social Forces. Collecting data of this sort is 
an arduous task involving use of trial records, 
indictments, warrants, and sometimes news- 
papers, as well as interviews with court clerks 
and police. I am deeply indebted to the fol- 
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TABLE i-—~Dtsposttions OF MURDER INDICTMENTS, BY RACE OF OFFENDER AND VICTIM 
(Abbreviations: N = Negro; W = White; N-W = Negro versus White, etc.) 


Convicted Sentences Per Sabla 
Offender | Egte |prossed : 
Category ments quitted Num- | Per |p A PESAN e eo’ RORE Death thes than 
Der Cent eath |Life| Years | 19 0 Sar. 20 10 
to Life| Years | Years tence | Years | Years 
Richmond, 
Va. 
N-N ...... 194 53 141 72.6 0 | 8| 31 43 59 5.6 | 72.2 | 41.8 
N-W... 5 0 5 1100.0 015 0 0 0 | 100.0 0 0 
W-W...... 20 5 15 75.0 1 | 3 3 I 7 | 26.6) 53.3 | 46.6 
W-N...... 1 0 1 a 0) 0 0 0 1 0 a a 
LOL osiris 220 58 162 73.6 1 |16| 34 44 67 | 10.5| 68.5 | 41.3 
Five N. C. 
Counties 
aN Sees 247 46 201 81.4; 11 |] 1! 38 46 105 5.9) 75.1 | 52.2 
N-W... 19 2 17 89.5 6 i2 4 0 5 | 47.0, 29.4 29.4 
W-W...... 61 19 42 68.9 8 | 2 8 2 22 | 52.6] 57.1 | 52.4 
W-N wo... 3 1 2 a 010 0 1 1 0 a a 
TOW cased 330 58 262 79.4, 25 | 51 50 49 133 | 11.4| 69.5 | 50.7 
Fulton 
County, Ga 
N-N oo... 87 21 66 75.8 
N-W...,.. 1 0 i a 
W-W...... 5 0 5 | 100.0} Details omitted because of small number of cases 
W-N ow... 2 2 0 a 
Total...... 95 23 72 75.8 


@ Per cent not shown because of small number of cases. 


One thing which stands out in Table 1 ton County, Georgia, and 75 per cent in 
is the preponderance of Negro in-group the North Carolina counties, The dif- 
murders and the reletively small number ferences in the per cent convicted in the 
of interracial murders. Computing per- N-—N and the W—W groups are not con- 
centages from the first column, one sees sistent, for in the North Carolina series 
that Negro versus Negro cases account the per cent convicted in the N-N group 
for 88 per cent of the murder indict- is actually higher than in the W-W 
ments in Richmond, 91 per cent in Ful- group. However, the conviction rates 
lowing persons for the collection of the basic i the N-N groups are consistently lower 
data: Dr, Olive Stone, William and Mary than in the N-W groups. Perhaps the 
College, Richmond, Virginia, for the Richmond most striking thing as far as sentences 


material; Dr, Arthur Raper, Atlanta, Georgia, are concerned is the tenden cy not to 
for the Fulton County material; and Mr. anov the death or lite sentences to- the 
Harold Garfinkel, graduate student at the ppty 


University of North Carolina, for the North N-N convictions. Thus in Richmond, 
Carolina material. The North Carolina com- of 141 N-N slayers convicted, not one 
ties used are Alamance, Caswell, Orange, Dur- yeceived the death penalty and only 8 


ham, and Guilford. The first three are “rural” ; , 
counties, the other two are “urban,” containing (5.6 per cent) received life sentences. 


the cities of Durham end Greensboro respec- 22 the North Carolina series, of 201 
tively. N-N slayers convicted, 11 received the 
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TABLE 2—D&EATH SENTENCES AND EXECUTIONS FOR MURDER IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1933-39 1 


Executed 
Offender Group Sentenced Commuted 
Number Per Cent 

Race of Offender Only: 

NETO cere etd toscana 81 23 58 71.6 

WHILE 685k hoes oacandste aie 42 13 29 69.0 
Race of Offender and Victim: 

SIN apena as Seas 45 16 29 64.4 

NEW ca cecee elena cea teen. 36 7 29 80.5 

WE iii sith eh bak od weeks 41 13 28 68.3 

We No risers sae near aea 1 0 1¢ — 


* This was a very exceptional execution. 
the first such case in the state since Reconstruction days. 


It created much comment and was said to be 


It involved a particularly brutal 


murder of a respectable old Negro by a low-class white man, and there was strong public 


sentiment in favor of the execution. 


death penalty and one a life sentence, 
or a total of 5.9 per cent for these two 
types of sentences. The contrast be- 
tween these sentences and the sentences 
given to the N-W slayers is striking. If 
the per cent receiving death or life sen- 
tences is a good index of severity, the 
data fit neatly into our ranking of of- 
fenses as stated above, with the excep- 
tion that in North Carolina the propor- 
tion of W-W slayers receiving these 
penalties is a bit higher than the pro- 
portion of N-W slayers receiving them. 
If the per cent receiving sentences of 
less than 20 years is a fair index of 
general leniency in sentences for mur- 
der, the data again tend to bear out our 
hypothesis. If the per cent receiving 
sentences of less than 10 years be used 
as an index of extreme leniency, the 
picture is not so clear-cut. The differ- 
ences between N-N slayers and N-W 
slayers remain, but the W-W group ap- 
parently has as good a chance as the 
N-N group of drawing these extremely 
light sentences. However, the fact can- 


11I am indebted to Mr. G. K. Brown, for- 
merly connected with the North Carolina State 
Prison Department, now at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, for the collection of the data in this 
table. 


not be disputed that the number of Ne- 
gro in-group slayers is relatively very 
large and that the majority of them 
escape the more severe sentences and 
thus have a high expectation of regaining 
their freedom. To a considerable extent 
they can literally “get away with mur- 
der” if they kill other Negroes. 

Table 2 pursues the problem a bit 
further. It deals with death sentences 
for murder in North Carolina for the 
period 1933-39 and the extent to which 
they are actually executed. When the 
data are tabulated merely by race of 
offender they show that 71.6 per cent 
of the Negroes and 69 per cent of the 
whites’ get executed." But when they 
are tabulated by offender-victim group- 
ings the picture is different, for 80.5 per 
cent of the Negro versus white offenders 
are executed, as against only 64.4 per 
cent of the Negro versus Negro offend- 
ers. 

The data presented here point toward 


12 In this connection, sée also the execution 
data for nine southern states collected by the 
writer for Charles S. Mangum, Jr., and pub- 
lished in Mangum, op. cit., p. 369. The data 
are not shown according to offender-victim 
categories, but they show some striking racial 
differentials in the ratio of executions to death 
sentences. 
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a partial confirmation of our hypothesis, 
at least in so far as the crime of murder 
is concerned. Certainly they point to- 
ward a fruitful area for further research, 
and they suggest very strongly that judi- 
cial statistics would be far more interest- 
ing as well as more useful if a number of 
courts could be persuaded to experiment 
with racial offender-victim records. 
Studies of less serious offenses than 
murder would probably show more clear- 
cut evidence of extremes of leniency in 
Negro in-group offenses. The implica- 
tions with regard tc the relation of the 
courts to the causation of Negro crime 
are clear. ‘The courts, like the police, 
are dealing out a double standard of 
justice. Numerous Negro intraracial 
offenses probably go unpunished or are 
punished so lightly that offenders feel 
a real contempt for the law, while the 
certainty of severe punishment in Negro 
versus white cases cannot help but make 
the Negro feel that justice is not entirely 
color-blind. Undue leniency gives com- 
fort to the disorderiy and criminal ele- 
ment, promotes recidivism, and nurtures 
careers of crime. There is the further 
implication that if these differentials are 
very slight in the North, as seems likely, 
then northern statistics of Negro crime 
reflect actual Negro criminality in the 
North better than southern statistics re- 
flect actual Negro criminality in the 
South, and the staiistics are therefore 
not safe indices of regional differences. 


Prison experience 


There can be no doubt that jails and 
prisons are to some extent breeding 
places for crime. Prison systems in the 
South are especially backward, and the 
caste position of the Negro exposes him 
to the worst which prison experience has 
to offer. Segregation of prisoners opens 
the way for all sorts of differentials in 
accommodations and treatment.* The 


43 For a recent survey of institutional facili- 
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lack of institutions for women and juve- 
nile Negro offenders, the herding to- 
gether of youthful offenders and hard- 
ened criminals, and the turning loose of 
numerous defective or insane prisoners 
because of lack of accommodations are 
all directly related to the crime potential 
of the Negro group. If there is hard, 
backbreaking work to be done, it is 
taken for granted that Negro prisoners 
will do it. The chain-gang system, 
which is still used in most of the southern 
states for highway work, is particularly 
hard on Negro prisoners. Terrible ‘“‘ac- 
cidents,” such as the burning of twenty 
men in a truck cage because they were 
trying to warm themselves by setting 
fire to some gasoline, or two convicts’ 
suffering the amputation of their feet 
after they were frozen during solitary 
confinement in a cage on a cold night, 
have a way of happening to Negro con- 
victs almost exclusively. Guards are 
white, of course, and they share the 
prejudices of their race. Most of them 
in their dealings with Negro prisoners 
are all too quick to use the lash, to use 
solitary confinement on starvation diet, 
and to shoot to kill. 

There is every reason to believe that 
the prisons “graduate” an unusually high 
proportion of Negroes who have been 
brutalized and have become hopelessly 
embittered toward society in general and 
the white man in particular. In this 
connection it is important to remember 
that relatively more Negroes than whites 
get exposed to the “educative” influences 
of jail, chain gang, and prison for the 
simple reason that they are unable to 
escape this experience by paying cash 
fines. 


Release from prison 


Aside from execution, death in prison, 
and escape, prisoners may be released by 
serving out their time, by being par- 


ties, see Mangum, op. cit, Chap. IX, “Chari- 
table and Penal Institutions.” 
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doned, and by being paroled. Most Ne- 
gro prisoners probably serve out their 
time, with certain allowances for good 
behavior. But since many Negroes who 
have committed serious crimes are serv- 
ing light sentences because their crimes 
were against other Negroes, there is a 
quick turnover, so to speak, of prisoners 
who are potentially dangerous. This 
would be a factor making for recidivism 
among Negroes. 

As for pardons, Negroes do not share 
equitably for the simple reason that as 
a rule they cannot exert the amount of 
political pressure which -all too fre- 
quently is needed in obtaining a pardon. 
There is some evidence that Negroes are 
discriminated against in the use of parole 
as a method of release and rehabilita- 
tion. This fact, of course, might ac- 
tually tend to reduce recidivism by re- 
ducing the span of freedom of individual 
offenders. Much more important for 
our present purposes is the question of 
the selection of such Negro prisoners as 
are given the benefit of parole. Are they 
selected with a view to the best interests 
of the parolee and of society? Our gen- 
eral observations point to a decided 
negative answer. ‘Too many cases fit 
into the following pattern: The sporty 
Negro butler for a wealthy white man 
is circumspect in his work but is con- 
sidered something of a “menace” by his 
fellow Negroes. He deliberately mur- 
ders a Negro girl who has spurned his 
attentions. Being ably defended by his 
employer, he receives a light sentence 
for manslaughter, and he has scarcely 
begun to serve this when his employer 
obtains his parole because he is anxious 
not to lose the Negro’s services. 

A recent study of parole in Alabama 
reveals something of the workings of the 
system in that state. Letters such as the 
following are “samples of many received 
by the Parole Bureau”: 


I can use a Negro full time... will see 
that he bas something to eat, and can keep 


period of time. 
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him at work all the time clearing land, cut- 
ting wood, and helping cultivate the land. 
I am in need of a Negro farm hand and 
I am depending on one from you. And if 
you have one for me, you may write what 
prison I can get him and when.... 

I understand that the state is letting out 
prisoners on parole, if so I would like to 
get a Negro named G—— W. rai 





It seems highly probable that the domi- 
nant factor is not the best interest of 
the individual offender or the welfare of 
society, but the immediate interest of 
some white person. 


CASTE IN RELATION TO ATTITUDES 
AND MOTIVES 


Criminal conduct, except for acciden- 
tal or unintentional crimes, is ultimately 
a matter of personal attitude and moti- 
vation. What are the implications of 
caste status for the motivation of Negro 
offenses against white people? First, it 
is well to emphasize the point that many 
Negro offenses are unintentional in that 
they get defined as crime only because 
there is an upper caste to define them as 
such, 

It is scarcely necessary to prove that 
the frustrations involved in being a Ne- 
gro in a white-dominated society put the 
Negro under severe emotional strain and 
give rise to impulses of hate and revenge. 
These impulses are undoubtedly related 
to the causes of crime. Most of the sud- 
den and violent attacks by Negroes on 
white persons—landlords, bosses, police, 
prison guards, etc.—are explicable only 
as the final explosion of emotional ten- 
sions which have accumulated over a 
But it is not only in 
violent attacks that hate and revenge 
play a part. Arson, burglary, injury to 
livestock, petty thieving, etc., may be 

14 J, Herman Johnson, “Parole in Alabama,” 


Social Forces, Vol. 18 (March 1940), pp. 388- 
89, 
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direct expressions of revenge; and it is 
altogether probable that some of the 
sexual assaults of Negro men on white 
women have definite overtones of re- 
venge.?® 

No doubt much of the crime of Ne- 
groes against whites is merely crime 
which is motivated in the ordinary way 
and which happens to involve white per- 
sons. However, we would adopt the 
tentative conclusion that hate and re- 
venge play a dominant role in some of 
the crimes of Negroes against whites and 
are contributory motives in many other 
offenses. 

After all, a very large proportion of 
Negro crime takes place within Negro 
communities and involves the persons 
or interests of Negro victims. What 
role does caste status play in the motiva- 
tion of such offenses? Let us outline 
our thesis briefly. First, the frustra- 
tions involved in being a Negro bear 
most heavily upon the members of the 
Negro lower class. Here one finds peo- 
ple who are utterly hopeless and de- 
graded. They have nothing and know 
that they will never have anything. 
Their style of life fits very well into 
the common white stereotypes of Ne- 
groes—shiftless, lazy, impulsive, hyper- 
sensual, etc. They contribute the bulk 
of Negro crime, and their personalities 
and motives are inseparably tied up with 
their roles as lower-class members of a 
subordinate race. They let off most of 
the “steam” of their frustrated desires 
among their own group.*® 

Second, social institutions and com- 
munity controls do not operate with 
sufficient strength in the Negro lower 
class to repress the disorganizing influ- 
ences or to inhibit the rather free letting 
off of emotional “steam.” Violence, for 


25 Cf. John Dollard, Class and Caste in a 
Southern Town (New Haven, 1937), Chap. 
XIV, “Negro Aggression Against Whites.” 

16 Ibid., Chap. XIII, “Aggression Within the 
Negro Group.” 
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example, becomes almost a positive value 
and has a high expectancy. The “bad 
man,” the bully, the gambler, the “pistol 
toter,” the pimp, the rowdy woman—all 
thrive because there are so many of 
them that they constitute a veritable 
society of their own. Naturally they 
thrive best of all in the great Negro 
“ghettos” of our large cities. 

Third, there is lacking, in the South 
certainly and perhaps to some extent 
elsewhere, a tradition of strict and im- 
partial justice in Negro versus Negro 
offenses. The double standard of justice 
lends positive sanction to violence and 
other misconduct within the Negro com- 
munity. The saying that “Negro life 
is cheap” is tragically real, for even mur- 
der is sometimes condoned—one might 
almost say blessed—by the white man’s 
machinery of justice. 


CONCLUSION 


The position of the Negro in Ameri- 
can society, with all that this means in 
terms of subordination, frustration, eco- 
nomic insecurity, and incomplete par- 
ticipation, enters significantly into al- 
most every possible aspect of Negro 
crime causation. Indeed, it is so impor- 
tant as to constitute virtually a special 
and major set of sociological and psycho- 
logical factors which can “explain” Ne- 
gro crime in so far as it needs special 
explanation. 

The administration of justice itself is 
from beginning to end so much a part 
of the whole system of Negro-white so- 
cial relations that it must be viewed not 
only as a process which discriminates 
against Negroes and thus biases the 
statistics of crime, but also as a direct 
and indirect causative factor in the pro- 
duction of Negro crime. 

Our survey of the factors which might 
be expected to affect Negro criminality 
lends strength to the presumption that 
the Negro crime rate is actually consid- 
erably higher than the white. We have 
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taken note of several ways in which caste 
factors bias the statistics to the dis- 


advantage of the Negro, but we have . 


pointed out that compensating factors 
probably operate, in the South at least, 
so that it may be that crime statistics, 
as bad as they are, do not grossly exag- 
gerate the actual criminality of the 
Negro. 

In so far as certain special conditions 
or characteristics in the usual statistical 
picture need explanation—for example, 
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that Negroes have higher crime rates 
than whites, that Negro offenders are 
younger than white offenders on the 
average, that Negro women have a rela- 
tively high criminality, that Negro crime 
distributions emphasize petty offenses 
against property and crimes of personal 
violence, that Negroes are more likely 
than whites to be recidivists, etc.—they 
would all seem to find sufficient explana- 
tion in the implications of the caste 
factors which have been discussed here. 
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Crime in a Competitive Society 


By Morris PLoscowrE 


RIME is not a fixed and definite 
concept. Every year brings a new 
crop of criminal laws. Every change in 
social philosophy, in methods of political 
and economic control, in attempts of 
government to bring our competitive sys- 
tem under closer supervision, brings with 
it marked changes in the content of the 
criminal law. Each of the New Deal 
laws, such as the Securities Act of 1933, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, the 
Investment Company Act, invokes the 
criminal law in aid of the socioeconomic 
measures provided by the statute.* 

This fluidity in the concept of crime 
makes it necessary to pose on the thresh- 
old of the inquiry into crime in a com- 
petitive society the question, “What kind 
of crime?” Clearly, the mechanics of 
causation, the threat to the community, 
the techniques of ccntrol, must be dif- 
ferent in various types of criminality. 
Consider, for example, two types of de- 
linquents who are products of the com- 
petitive system: (1) the offender who 
obtains relief money although he may 
be working for a low wage, and (2) the 
broker who persists in acting as an in- 
vestment counselor without registering 
with the Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion although he is required to do so 
by the Investment Company Act of 1940 
(Chap. 686). It is difficult to make 
generalizations concerning crime which 


1 This is illustrated by Sec. 23 of the Se- 
curities Act which provides: “Any person who 
wilfully violates any of the provisions of this 
title or the rules and regulations promulgated 
by the Commission uncer authority thereof, 
or any person who wilfully in a registration 
statement filed under this title, makes an un- 
true statement of a material fact, etc... 
shall upon conviction be fined not more than 
$5000. or imprisoned not more than five years 
or both.” 
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apply equally to offenders of such vary- 
ing types. 


CRIMINAL MOTIVATIONS 


Unfortunately there are no limited or 
restricted categories of criminals that can 
be charged to the competitive system. 
There is hardly a crime in the Penal 
Law which in some way does not arise 
out of the vagaries of the socioeconomic 
system in which we live. The crimes 
which arise out of purely personal mo- 
tives or because of individual peculiari- 
ties and abnormalities and which do not 
stem from the society in which the crimi- 
nal lives are few and far between. They 
are more likely to be found in crimes 
against the person and in sex crimes than 
in crimes against property. But even 
in crimes against the person one runs 
across a considerable percentage which 
are an expression of the individual’s de- 
sire to obtain as much of the world’s 
goods as he can for himself without par- 
ticular regard to the methods by which 
this is done. This is illustrated by the 
cold-blooded homicides carried out in 
Brooklyn by the combine known as 
Murder, Inc. A typical killing had one 
Puggy Feinstein for its victim. Its back- 
ground has been described by Assistant 
District Attorney Burton B. Turkus of 
Kings County (Brooklyn) as follows: 


Pittsburgh Phil (Strauss) reported to 
Reles, in the presence of Martin “Buggsy” 
Goldstein, that he had been having dinner 
with the boss, who was Albert Anastasio. 
At the dinner table, the boss gave him a 
contract. Harry ‘said, “The contract is to 
‘take’ a fellow by the name of Puggy Fein- 
stein. He’s a little guy about five foot two. 
He comes from Borough Park. You can’t 
miss him. He’s got a puggy nose.” 

The reason for the contract? “Well, he 
crossed Vince,” was the testimony in the 
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court. Vince referred to Vincent Mangano, 
once head of the Brooklyn waterfront. 
Reles said, “All right. If you need me, 
you know where to get me; I’m summering 
in the mountains. Send for me.” Pitts- 
burgh replied that he thought it would be 
easy, and that he and Buggsy Goldstein 
could do the job themselves. This man, 
at the dinner table, secures a contract to 
kill a man whom he doesn’t know for a 
reason that he is less concerned with! 

Some time later, Strauss reported that 
he couldn’t find Feinstein, and Reles warned 
him not to lose the contract. That may 
seem humorous, but the contract carried 
with it an annual retainer of $12,000 a year 
that came in from the garment district, via 
Anastasio to the East New York Browns- 
ville mob, so that the latter would be on 
call for any assaults required in the garment 
district. So Reles was anxious that the con- 
tract be performed expeditiously.? 


In view of the fluidity of the concept 
of crime, and the wide variety of crimes 
that must be considered, we shall not at- 
tempt to formulate any universally ap- 
plicable generalizations on crime in a 
competitive society. We shall content 
ourselves with presenting certain broad 
patterns of crime under competitive con- 
ditions. 


CRIME AND Economic CHANGE 


First, there seems to be a definite re- 
lationship between the volume of crimes 
against property and the swings of the 
economic pendulum. When work is 
plentiful and wages are high, there tend 
to be fewer crimes against property than 
in times of depression. It might be 
taken as axiomatic that men will not 
starve, and if society will not provide 
for their needs and for the needs of their 
families in legitimate ways they will 
resort to illegitimate means of obtaining 
the basic essentials of food and shelter. 
The clearest proof of this axiom is the 
German and Austrian experience after 


2 “Law Enforcement in the City of New 
York,” lecture by Burton B. Turkus, p. 153. 
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the first World War when the entire 
economic organization of these countries 
was disrupted by the debasement of the 
currency. In both Germany and Austria 
there was a tremendous increase in 
crimes against property, which fell to 
normal levels as soon as the economic 
life of these countries was stabilized. 
Similarly, studies of the relation of un- 
employment to crime have shown that 
the volume of property crimes increases 
during periods of unemployment. One 
such study of unemployment and crime 
in Massachusetts causes Emma A. Wins- 
low to conclude: 


Unemployment is revealed as an impor- 
tant causative factor in vagrancy and in 
crimes against property. Its influence upon 
other offenses, however, is comparatively 
slight and but occasionally seen. Other 
causes than the ebb and flow of the business 
tide must therefore be sought for the ex- 
planation of these crimes. But the relative 
importance of offenses against property in 
the total of criminality is such as to estab- 
lish industrial stabilization as a significant 
element in any program of crime preven- 
tion. The conclusion seems inescapable 
that the assurance of economic security 
might be expected to bring with it an ap- 
preciable reduction in the volume of crime.® 


Mere statistics on the volume of crime 
cannot tell the complete story of crime 
during years of prosperity or depression. 
They provide no insight into the char- 
acter of individuals who commit these 


3 National Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement, Report on the Causes of 
Crime, Vol. I, p. 312. 

The question might well be asked what light 
do the statistics on crime during the depression 
years cast on the assertion that the number of 
property crimes goes up during periods of de- 
pression. The figures for the years 1931-39 on 
crimes known to the police provide no con- 
clusive answer to this question. When the 
five-year period 1931-35 is compared with the 
period 1936-40, increases in crime in the latter 
period are noted in rape, felonious assaults, 
and larcenies. Decreases are noted in auto 
theft, robbery, and burglary (Uniform Crime 
Reports, Vol. XI, No. 4, 1940, p. 170). 
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crimes. It would be desirable to know, 
for example, how much of the increase in 
crime during periods of depression 
should be chargeadle to situational or 
occasional offenders who are driven by 
poverty to their crimes and how much 
is due to the professional and habitual 
criminals who must work harder during 
bad years because the average haul from 
each crime is less than during periods 
of prosperity. Also, statistics on the 
volume of crime provide no insight into 
the relative social damage resulting from 
crime. In terms of money or property 
stolen, embezzled or fraudulently ob- 
tained, it may well be that losses due 
to crime in periods of prosperity may 
far exceed losses during periods of de- 
pression, even though the number of 
crimes committed in the latter period 
may be greater. The Insulls, Kruegers, 
Whitneys, Mitchells, Hopsons, and Mu- 
sicas functioned most effectively during 
the golden twenties when money was 
plentiful. The losses which they in- 
flicted upon investors make the average 
crime of the ordinary thief in our 
criminal courts appear to be a mere 
peccadillo by comparison. 


WHITE-CoLLAR CRIMINALS MORE 
HARMFUL 


It is evident that different causative 
factors are at work in the crimes of the 
run-of-the-mill thieves, burglars, and 
stick-up men and tkose of the so-called 
white-collar criminals who do infinitely 
more damage to the community. This 
is clearly brought out in a recent report 
by the Citizens Committee on the Con- 
trol of Crime. Writing of persons con- 
victed of theft in New York City in 
1940, it stated: 


The defendants in these cases, with few 
exceptions, followed the usual pattern of 
evil doers in a great cty. 

Forty-five per cent of them were under 
25 years of age, and 28 per cent of them 
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were under 21. Most of them were un- 
married, were unemployed or at best were 
only casual, unskilled workers. Many of 
them never had had work of any kind, 
Dire need drove some of them to thievery, 
and there were few among them who did 
not live in at least comparative poverty. 

Through the pattern ran the common 
threads of subnormal mentalities (though 
there were not many of these); of poor 
health; of overcrowded or broken homes, 
and of life in neighborhoods where streets 
are the only playgrounds and conflict with 
the law is a dominant sport. 

Another picture lies behind this portrayal 
of a general situation. It is a picture of 
thievery by people who are not unemployed, 
who do not live in poverty but in com- 
fortable, even luxurious homes, who are of 
superior intelligence—of people who contra- 
dict almost every one of the standard theo- 
ries of the “causes of crime.” 

The year ended June 30, last, was marked 
by an unusual sequence of such white-collar 
thefts. ... 

Only a part of this great loss is included 
in the $3,000,000 estimated by the police 
to have been stolen during the year. Ac- 
tually this loss is a sum apart from the 
other, since in only a few of these white- 
collar thefts was initial action taken by 
the police... . 

Here were people who, with few excep- 
tions, suffered none of the compulsions, 
save opportunity, that customarily lead to 
theft. In many of them there would seem 
to have been only the “evil mind” that was, 
for so many generations, the accepted cause 
of wrongdoing, and that is still the corner- 
stone of the laws through which we seek 
to control crime. 

These sixty-six cases by no means repre- 
sent the total of the year’s white-collar 
thefts. There were others that never 
reached the courts but were settled outside. 
There were many that were tried, not in 
the criminal but in the civil courts—mis- 
appropriations by fiduciaries threshed out 
in actions for accountings; actions for fraud 
and deceit that embraced all the essential 
allegations that spell out larceny. It is 
possible, indeed, that robbers and burglars 
and their like are small fry after all in 
the losses they cause. 
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Tre Success FACTOR 


About all that can be said about these 
two types of crimes is that they are both 
essentially products of the competitive 
system. The system creates the needs 
which must be met for both white-collar 
and professional criminals and the phi- 
losophy that justifies the technique used 
to satisfy these needs. Under any sys- 
tem a man must provide for the basic 
essentials of food and shelter for him- 
self and for his family. Our competitive 
system, however, places a premium upon 
success. Success has been translated 
into monetary terms. It is not what a 
man is that matters, but what he has. 
The more he has, the greater his success. 
The more he has, the greater must be his 
effort to demonstrate to others how much 
he has. Hence the expensive car, the 
blonde and her expensive fittings, the 
frequentation at costly night clubs, the 
visitation at exclusive and expensive re- 
sorts, the placing of large bets, the in- 
dulgence in poker, bridge, or dice for 
high stakes, the taste for choice and ex- 
pensive liquors, the desire for bigger and 
better parties, etc. Having acquired a 
taste for these symbols of success, any 
man would rather satisfy them legiti- 
mately. This is as true of the profes- 
sional criminal as of the white-collar 
criminal. No man likes the threat of 
“the cops” hanging over his head. Un- 
fortunately, the satisfaction of such de- 
sires is beyond the means of the “poor 
working sap,” who stays within the lim- 
its of the Jaw. Only a favored few in 
our competitive society have the where- 
withal to indulge in these things, without 
the necessity of resorting to crime. 

The professional criminal is not so 
fortunate. If he is to be a success, if 
he is to have and achieve the symbols of 
success, he must work at his specialty. 
He must be continually on the alert for 
new opportunities to commit crime and 
his activity must continue in periods of 
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prosperity or in periods of depression. 
The risks may be great, but the rewards 
are also great, and the latter are a suffi- 
cient justification for this activity. As 
one criminal put it: 


The men of the underworld are the 
brainiest men in the world. They have to 
be, because they live by their wits. They 
are always planning something, a “stick- 
up,” a burglary, or some new “racket.” 
They are constantly in danger. They have 
to think quicker and sharper than the other 
fellow. They have to “size up” every man 
they meet, and figure out what “line” to 
use on him. The leading men of the under- 
world can move in every circle of society. 
They are at home in Chinatown, along the 
“main stem,” in gambling dives, or in the 
best hotels and the “Gold Coast.” When 
they have a lucky “break” they can live 
like millionaires; when their money is spent 
they plan new schemes. 


MONOPOLISTIC ASPECTS OF CRIME 


Our competitive economic system has 
provided not only the rewards and goals 
to be achieved by crime, but also pat- 
terns for criminal organization and mul- 
tifarious opportunities for crime and the 
use of criminal methods. For many 
years the tendency in business has been 
toward the organization of larger and 
larger economic units and the elimination 
of competition through stifling of com- 
petitors, price controls, etc. In the ac- 
tivities of the antitrust division headed 
by Thurman Arnold, we see a deter- 
mined attempt to break up monopolies 
and monopolistic practices. Similarly, 
professional crime also tends to be or- 
ganized on a monopolistic basis, on a 
national scale as well as locally. Under 
this organization, territories are assigned, 
activities are apportioned, and percent- 
ages of the “take” are set. Where law 
enforcement officials are amenable, they 
are tied into this organization by a per- 
centage of the profits, thus negativing 
the possibility of the disruption of the 

4 Illinois Crime Survey, pp. 1048-49. 
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organization or undue interference with 
its activities. As in business, groups of 
gangsters or individual gangsters may 
be dissatisfied with their place in the 
organization or with the profits that 
they are making out of its activities. 
The result is frequently war, which is 
settled by guns rather than by price 
cutting or other business methods. How 
much murder is part of this system of 
organized crime is illustrated by Assist- 
ant District Attorney Turkus: 


From the point of view of organized 
crime, the United States was classified into 
territories, headed by a gang chieftain. No 
racketeer, no “mug” or hoodlum in a terri- 
tory could be executed without the ap- 
proval of the boss of that district. There 
has not been an organized killing in the 
last ten years which was not approved by 
the gang chieftain of the sector in which 
the crime was committed. That may sound 
fantastic and incredible, but it is the truth. 


Businessmen have been attempting to 
control the evils of competition, such as 
unfair business practices, price cutting, 
competition for sources of supply, etc., 
by organizing into trade associations. 
These associations offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for racketeers to shake down 
businessmen; as a result the associations 
are frequently taken over by criminals 
lock, stock, and barrel. In one New 
York racket, a trade association was 
taken over with the simple threat, “Tf 
you fellows don’t come along and put 
us on the pay roll, there will be busted 
heads and broken trucks.” When the 
trade association is taken over, guns, 
bombs, assaults, acid, etc., often provide 
the means of carrying out its purposes. 
While the businessmen composing the 
association may continue to reap some 
incidental advantages from its activities, 
they usually must pay a high price for 
these advantages. 


5“Law Enforcement in the City of New 
York,” lecture by Burton B. Turkus, p. 149. 
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CRIMINAL CONTROL OF LABOR UNIONS 


Labor unions have been playing a 
greater and greater role in our economic 
organization. The possibility of profit 
through the control of these unions has 
not been overlooked by criminals. This 
possibility is twofold. On the one hand, 
the threat of a strike or the promise of 
less onerous conditions in a labor con- 
tract can always be used to shake down 
employers. The recent indictment by a 
Federal grand jury of William Bioff and 
George E. Browne, leaders in the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees (A.F. of L.) is an illustration 
of this type of activity. These gentry 
are accused of extorting $550,000 for 
their personal use from four of the major 
motion picture companies under a threat 
of tying up the industry by calling a 
strike of the 35,000 union members em- 
ployed in the industry’s mechanical 
crafts. When criminals secure control 
of labor unions, they also do not over- 
look the possibility of filching money 
directly from the union treasury. The 
most outstanding recent example of this 
type of unjust enrichment is the case 
of George Scalise, president of the Inter- 
national Building Service Employees 
Union, who was recently convicted of 
stealing $60,000 from his union. 

Sometimes the racketeers obtain con- 
trol of both the labor union and the 
trade association. This is what hap- 
pened in the restaurant racket which was 
broken up in New York City some years 
ago: 


Dutch Schultz, Julie Martin, and some 
of their henchmen had the bright idea that 
the restaurant field was ready for them. 
They secured control of the officers of two 
local unions, and at the same time, took 
control of the trade association that was 
operating in that field. The extortion in 
this case was complicated by the fact that 
the racketeers could use the front of the 
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association as well as the pressure of union 
officials to compel the payment of huge 
amounts of tribute. 

Not only did they control the local union, 
but they also controlled the employers. 
The squeeze of both the association and the 
labor union made it almost impossible for 
the businessman to resist extortions of 
Schultz and his henchmen. But the work- 
ers in the unions as well as the businessmen 
suffered, for every extortion of this kind 
involves the selling out of men who pay 
dues to the union.® 


These are but a few of the niches and 
crannies of the competitive system into 
which the modern criminal fits and which 
he turns to his advantage. 

It is a recognition by the criminal of 
the fact that while one may serve an 
apprenticeship in crime as a pickpocket, 
purse-snatcher, burglar, or stick-up man, 


the big money is in none of these rackets. | 


One is not likely to achieve success by 
these out and out criminal techniques. 
It was an ex-burglar, Jack Black, who 
coined the phrase, “You can’t win.” 
The big money—-and success to the 
criminal is measured in terms of money 
—~is to be made in activities which have 
a legitimate place in our competitive 
system but which can be perverted to 
criminal ends. There is nothing in- 
herently criminal in the activities of a 
trade association or labor union. It is 
the possibility of using them for criminal 
purposes which makes them so popular 
with the professional criminal. In thus 
perverting legitimate organizations and 
legitimate activities, there is a similarity 
between the so-called white-collar crimi- 
nal and the professional thug like Scalise. 
Scalise used his position as president of 
a labor union to steal from the labor 
union. Whitney used his position as 
president of the Stock Exchange and 
as a trusted fiduciary to steal funds en- 
trusted to his care. 


€ “Law Enforcement in the City of New 
York,” lecture by Murray I. Gurfein, p. 134. 
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SERVICES SUPPLIED BY CRIMINALS 


While on the subject of the rewards 
from criminality, one should note that 
the big money may also be made from 
crime in supplying demands for pro- 
scribed articles. The prosperity of the 
bootlegger of the 1920’s has passed into 
history. But fortunes are still made in 
supplying demands for dope, prostitutes, 
opportunities to bet on horses, play num- 
bers, etc. This simply means that the 
law of supply and demand operates in 
crime as elsewhere in our economic sys- 
tem. If certain things are desired in- 
tensely enough by people who are willing 
to pay for them, someone will come forth 
and supply that demand. This will be 
done despite all the law enforcement ef- 
forts to choke off the source of supply. 
Where the rewards are great enough 
there will always be criminals who will 
take the necessary chances to obtain 
these rewards. If they can buy immu- 
nity by sharing profits with corrupt law 
enforcement officials, so much the better. 
But with or without law enforcement, 
these rackets go on. Honest, energetic 
law enforcement merely serves to keep 
them in check. 

By way of summary one comes back 
to the cliché of the French criminolo- 
gist, “Societies have the criminals they 
deserve.” This does not mean that the 
social and economic conditions of a com- 
petitive society are solely responsible for 
the crime with which we are familiar. 
All persons do not react in the same way 
to these conditions. The poverty which 
spurs one man to crime spurs another to 
become a business tycoon. ‘Thus the 
personality factor in crime must never 
be overlooked. What the above cliché 
means is that a competitive society with 
its materialistic standards of success, its 
lack of security for the masses, its vio- 
lent swings of the economic pendulum 
and violent economic struggles between 
classes, its tremendous urban populations 
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and great contrasts between wealth and 
poverty, its corrupt law enforcement offi- 
cials and its lack of a determined public 
opinion against crime, produces certain 
pressures which tend toward criminality. 
These pressures acting upon certain per- 
sonalities give rise to the crimes with 
which we are familiar. The elimination 
of these pressures through the modifica- 
tion of the socioeconomic conditions 
which bring them about presents a 
fundamental problem in social engineer- 
ing. Its complexity throws considerable 
doubt on the efficacy of many of the 
simple panaceas which have been ad- 
vanced as a cure for crime. More play 
spaces for children, boys’ clubs, visiting 
teachers, community councils, child guid- 
ance clinics, youth correction authorities, 
adolescent courts, Borstal institutions, 
increased probation staffs, and other 
measures advanced for the prevention of 
crime, are all worthy things in and of 
themselves. All of them may tend in 
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some degree to curb delinquent careers 
and prevent crime. But none of them 
touches the fundamentals of crime in a 
competitive society. 

The pessimist must note, however, 
that no change in our social organization 
or in our socioeconomic conditions can 
completely eliminate crime. No human 
society is perfect nor can any human so- 
ciety supply all the demands and desires 
of the human beings that compose it. 
The imperfections of society and the un- 
satisfied desires and demands will always 
lead certain types of personalities to 
overstep the bounds fixed by law and 
social mores and into the behavior that 
we call crime. Despite these facts, the 
social engineer must still take as a work- 
ing hypothesis that a lessening of the 
rigors and pressures of the competitive 
system and the greater assurance to the 
individual of economic security are likely 
to lead to a diminution in the amount of 
crime. 
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Crime and Business 


By Epvwin H. 


fi pene analysis is concerned with 
crimes committed by businessmen 
rather than crimes committed against 
businessmen. The crimes committed 
against businessmen would make an 
interesting study, as would also the 
crimes committed by professional men, 
farmers, and certain other occupational 
groups. These other aspects of crime 
are not included here because of lack 
of space. While attention is concen- 
trated on the crimes of businessmen, this 
is not done as an attack on business but 
as an attack on the current theories of 
criminal behavior. The crimes commit- 
ted by businessmen will be generally 
designated “white-collar crimes.” 


DEFINITION OF WHITE-CoLLAR CRIME 


A white-collar crime is defined as a 
violation of the criminal law by a person 
of the upper socioeconomic class in the 
course of his occupational activities. The 
upper socioeconomic class is defined not 
only by its wealth but also by its re- 
spectability and prestige in the general 
society. A fraud committed by a 
wealthy confidence man of the under- 
world or a murder committed by a busi- 
hessman in a love triangle would not be 
a white-collar crime. On the other hand, 
a fraud committed by a realtor in the 
sale of a house or a murder committed 
by a manufacturer in strike-breaking ac- 
tivities would be a white-collar crime. 

This definition is arbitrary and not 
very precise. It is not necessary that 
it be precise, for the hypothesis is that 
white-collar crime is identical in its gen- 
eral characteristics with other crime 
rather than different from it. The pur- 
pose of the concept of white-collar crime 
is to call attention to a vast area of 
criminal behavior which is generally 
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overlooked as criminal behavior, which 
is seldom brought within the scope of 
the theories of criminal behavior, and 
which, when included, calls for modifica- 
tions in the usual theories of criminal 
behavior. 

The most general, although not uni- 
versal, characteristic of white-collar 
crime is violation of trust. The trust 
may be delegated or may be implied in 
the relationship, and in both cases the 
violation of the trust is generally accom- 
panied and consummated by misrepre- 
sentation. The behavior is criminal in 
that it consists of obtainment of money 
under false pretenses. These misrepre- 
sentations occur in the financial state- 
ments of corporations, in the advertising 
and other sales methods, in manipula- 
tions on the stock exchange, in short 
weights and measures and in the mis- 
grading of commodities, in embezzlement 
and misapplication of funds, in com- 
mercial bribery, in the bribery of public 
officials, in tax frauds, and in the mis- 
application of funds in receiverships and 
bankruptcies. Embezzlement is usually 
a violation of trust by an employee at 
the expense of the employer, while most 
other white-collar crimes are violations 
of trust by businessmen at the expense 
of consumers, investors, and the state. 
Many white-collar crimes are made pos- 
sible because a businessman holds two 
or more incompatible and conflicting po- 
sitions of trust, and is analogous to a 
football coach who umpires a game in 
which his own team is playing. This 
duplicity cannot be altogether avoided 
in the complexities of modern business, 
but white-collar criminals strive mightily 
to secure such positions because of the 
opportunities they offer for criminal be- 
havior in relative secrecy and security. 
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CRIME AND BUSINESS 


PREVALENCE OF WHITE-COLLAR CRIMES 


White-collar crimes are very prevalent 
in present American society. No index 
or rate of white-collar crimes has been 
officially constructed, but their preva- 
lence has been shown abundantly in 
many industries by congressional and 
other investigations of banking, insur- 
ance, investment trusts, the stock mar- 
ket, receiverships and bankruptcies, pub- 
lic utilities, railways, shipping, munitions, 
oil, lumber, milk, meat, tobacco, and 
flour milling. The prevalence of white- 
collar crimes can be readily appreciated 
by anyone who reads a few of the 
current annual reports of the Federal 
Trade Commission and other commis- 
sions which have the responsibility of 
regulating business. Moreover, it is easy 
for a person to learn a good deal about 
white-collar crime merely by asking inti- 
mate friends, “What crooked practices 
are prevalent in your business or in the 
industries with which you deal in your 
business?” The manufacturers of prac- 
tically every class of articles used by hu- 
man beings have been involved in legal 
difficulties with these commissions with 
more or less frequency during the last 
thirty years, including the manufacturers 
of the surgical instruments with which 
an infant may be assisted into the world, 
the bottle and nipple from which he may 
secure his food, the milk in his bottle, 
the blanket in which he is wrapped, the 
scales on which he is weighed, the flag 
which the father displays in celebration 
of the event, and so on throughout life 
until he is finally laid away in a casket 
which was manufactured and sold under 
conditions which violated the law. 

The financial loss to society from 
white-collar crimes is probably greater 
than the financial loss from burglaries, 
robberies, and larcenies committed by 
persons of the lower socioeconomic class. 
The average loss per burglary is less 
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than one hundred dollars, a burglary 
which yields as much as fifty thousand 
dollars is exceedingly rare, and a million- 
dollar burglary is practically unknown. 
On the other hand, there may be several 
million-dollar embezzlements reported in 
one year. Embezzlements, however, are 
peccadilloes compared with the large- 
scale crimes committed by corporations, 
investment trusts, and public utility 
holding companies; reports of fifty- 
million-dollar losses from such criminal 
behavior are by no means uncommon. 

The financial losses from white-collar 
crimes, however, are the least important 
of their consequences. Ordinary crimes 
cause some inconvenience to the victims 
and occasionally, in flagrant cases of 
bodily attack or when repeated in quick 
succession, cause a general community 
disturbance. When a community be- 
comes disturbed it usually gathers its 
forces under the leadership of men of 
the upper socioeconomic class for more 
adequate enforcement of the criminal 
law according to conventional methods. 
In that directed conflict the morale of 
the society is increased, just as in mili- 
tary conflict patriotism is heightened, 
and the society is strengthened. White- 
collar crimes, on the other hand, destroy 
morale and promote social disorganiza- 
tion. Since the crimes are generally vio- 
lations of trust, they create and extend 
feelings of distrust. Leadership against 
white-collar crime is generally lacking 
since most leaders come from the upper 
socioeconomic class and since the per- 
sons in this class who do not participate 
in white-collar crimes are generally re- 
luctant to attack other members of their 
own class. Consequently there is no 
directed and effective program for en- 
forcement of the criminal law against 
white-collar criminals, and morale does 
not develop as it does in campaigns 
against lower-class criminals. Finally, 
the white-collar criminals resist efforts 
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to enforce the criminal law against them- 
selves by attacks, through the agencies 
of public opinion which they control, on 
the integrity of public officials and pri- 
vate parties who object to white-collar 
crime. These attacks result in further 
disintegration of the society. 


CONVICTIONS IN CRIMINAL COURTS 


Although white-collar crimes are very 
prevalent and very costly, few of the 
perpetrators are prosecuted or convicted 
in the criminal courts. The relative ab- 
sence of convictions under the criminal 
law is not evidence that the behavior is 
not criminal. First, the criminal courts 
have been very lenient toward white- 
collar criminals. This leniency is not so 
much in the form of mild penalties in 
case of conviction as in the form of fail- 
ure of conviction due to the personal ap- 
preciation of and sympathy with the 
practices of the white-collar criminals 
and due to the precedents which the 
skilled attorneys for white-collar crimi- 
nals argue with great ability. Pick- 
pockets and confidence men, also, are 
seldom convicted in the criminal courts. 
While their relative immunity is due to 
technical considerations and to political 
and financial connections they have 
made with the criminal courts through 
their “fixers,” the white-collar criminals 
secure immunity largely because of their 
social prestige. In neither case does the 
immunity from punishment prove that 
their behavior is not criminal. 

Second, many of the white-collar 
crimes are committed by corporations. 
No effective method of dealing with cor- 
porations under the criminal law has yet 
been devised. While the theory of 
Blackstone that a corporation cannot 
commit a crime has now been abandoned 
in American law, no satisfactory penal 
sanction for corporate crimes has been 
found. It is not possible to put a cor- 
poration to death, or whip it, or commit 


it to prison, except in a figurative sense. 


The only penalty that has been used is». 


the fine, and the fine is paid by innocent 
stockholders in the form of reduced divi- 
dends. It has been suggested that since 
the officers and directors of corporations 
are men of respectability, greatly inter- 
ested in preserving the prestige of them- 
selves and of the corporation, they can 
be punished most effectively by some 
method of social degradation. Because 
of the absence of effective penal sanc- 
tions for corporate crimes, relatively few 
of the crimes of corporations are prose- 
cuted under the criminal law. 


ACTION IN THE CIVIL Courts 


Third, other methods than prosecution 
in the criminal courts are used to protect 
society against white-collar crime. One 
of these is action in the civil courts. 
While civil fraud may differ in some re- 
spects from criminal fraud, a great many 
frauds can be dealt with under either 
the criminal law or the civil law. The 
relative lack of prosecutions of fraud 
under the criminal law is due, in part, 
to the fact that many frauds are dealt 
with under the civil law. For that rea- 
son the small number of prosecutions of 
white-collar criminals is not evidence 
that their behavior is not criminal. 
Even more important than the civil law 
is the regulation of business by boards 
and commissions. The reports of these 
boards and commissions provide abun- 
dant evidence of the prevalence of white- 
collar crimes. The crimes flourish in 
spite of the boards, just as some other 
crimes flourish in spite of the police and 
the criminal courts. The personnel of 
these boards has been inefficient in 
many cases and they have often been 
affected by bribery or by personal con- 
siderations; their funds have been lim- 
ited; and they have been restrained by 
political considerations from active ini- 
tiative in preventing white-collar crimes. 
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CRIME AND BUSINESS 


When efforts have been made to perfect 


«the implements for enforcement of the 


criminal law as it applies to white-collar 
oifenders, the business interests which 
would be affected have been energetic 
in preventing such action. Burglars do 
not send strong lobbies to the municipal, 
state, or Federal legislatures to prevent 
the enactment of bills designed to equip 
the police with squad cars carrying two- 
way radio sets, but business groups use 
exactly that method of preventing the 
implementation of the criminal law as 
it applies to themselves. They succeed 
in this because of their power and pres- 
tige in the general society. 
White-collar crime is real crime. If 
it is not a violation of the criminal law 
it is not white-collar crime or any other 
kind of crime. But differences in ad- 
ministrative procedures do not justify 
the designation of this behavior as some- 
thing different from crime. Any defini- 
tion, of course, is somewhat arbitrary. 
If we desired, we could say that be- 
havior which resulted in arrest by the 
municipal police was crime and that 
which resulted in arrest by the state 
police was not crime, or that certain 
behavior of blue-eyed persons was crime 
and the same behavior by brown-eyed 
persons was not crime. Such definitions 
are analogous to the definition of certain 
behavior by a poor man as a crime and 
of the same behavior by a well-to-do 
man as not a crime. Instead of such 
arbitrarily limited definitions, the defini- 
tion here presented is designed to in- 
clude the entire area of homogeneous 
behavior. This is desirable for reasons 
of logic, economy, and simplicity. By 
this definition behavior which is fraudu- 
lent when committed by poor persons 
is fraudulent when committed by per- 
sons of the upper class, regardless of 
differences in the administrative proce- 
dures used. It is possible, indeed cer- 
tain, that criminal acts are homogeneous 
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only with reference to a small number 
of abstract characteristics. But if all 
criminal behavior is to be broken up 
into elements or classes, the divisions 
will cut across class lines, so that some 
crimes of some white-collar offenders will 
be in the same class as some crimes of 
some persons of the lower socioeconomic 
class. 

The preceding description is designed 
to give an understanding of the nature, 
extent, and consequences of white-collar 
crimes, The purpose in this is not to re- 
form white-collar criminals or devise 
plans for immediate prevention of such 
crimes. Possibly we should extend the 
methods of the criminal law to white- 
collar criminals, and possibly we should 
extend to ordinary criminals the more 
lenient methods which have been re- 
served for white-collar criminals. Any 
policy regarding crime should issue from 
an understanding and demonstration of 
the genetic processes involved in the 
behavior. If we can secure a more ade- 
quate understanding of the genesis of 
criminal behavior, both lower class and 
upper class, we can develop wiser and 
more effective policies for control of 
that behavior. The concept of white- 
collar crime is significant principally 
from the point of view of theoretical 
understanding of criminal behavior and 
is therefore designed to reform the crimi- 
nologists rather than the white-collar 
criminals. 


POVERTY AND CRIME 


The theories of criminal behavior 
which are held by most scholars working 
in this field have been based on studies 
of the criminals who are arrested, tried 
in the criminal courts, and, if convicted, 
fined, placed on probation, or committed 
to penal and reformatory institutions. 
Such criminals have their origin in a 
very large proportion of cases in the 
lower socioeconomic class. Because the 
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criminologists who have attempted to 
explain criminal behavior have based 
their studies on criminals from the lower 
class, they have emphasized as the cause 
of crime either poverty or the sociopathic 
and psychopathic characteristics which 
are associated statistically with poverty, 
such as poor houses, lack of recreational 
facilities, broken and deteriorated fami- 
lies, lack of academic education, feeble- 
mindedness, frustration, and other emo- 
tional disturbances. The conclusions 
derived from studies of criminals of the 
lower socioeconomic class have then been 
generalized for all criminals without 
realization that the sample from which 
the conclusions were derived was grossly 
biased from the point of view of class 
status. 

It is obvious, however, that white- 
collar criminals do not suffer from pov- 
erty in the conventional sense of that 
word or from the sociopathic and psy- 
chopathic conditions which are statisti- 
cally associated with poverty. On the 
contrary, they are well adjusted to other 
persons in their personal relations. Con- 
sequently these theories do not explain 
the criminal behavior of the upper socio- 
economic class since the factors are sel- 
dom found in that class. 

Nor do these theories explain the 
criminal behavior of the lower socio- 
economic class. The association between 
crime and poverty, or the variants of 
poverty, is a spurious association due 
to the bias in the sample of criminals 
which has been studied. The procedure 
which has been used is logically similar 
to that of an investigator who might 
select only blue-eyed criminals and then 
conclude that blue eyes were the cause 
of crime since that was the only common 
characteristic found among the criminals. 
This conclusion is patently absurd, but 
the logic is the same as that used in 
drawing general conclusions regarding 
criminal behavior from a sample which 
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is selected on the basis of economic 
status. 

The factor or process which is here 
suggested hypothetically as the explana- 
tion of both upper class and lower class 
crime is that the criminal behavior is 
learned in direct and indirect association 
with persons who had practiced the same 
behavior previously and in relative iso- 
lation from those who opposed such 
behavior. In both classes a person be- 
gins his career free from criminality, 
learns something about the legal code 
which prohibits certain kinds of be- 
havior, and also learns in variant groups 
that other kinds of behavior which con- 
flict with the general code may be prac- 
ticed. Through contact with these vari- 
ant cultures he learns the techniques, 
rationalizations, and the specific drives 
and motives necessary for the success- 
ful accomplishment of crimes. If he 
is reared in the lower socioeconomic 
class he learns the techniques, ration- 
alizations, and drives to be used in 
petty larceny, burglary, and robbery; 
while if he is reared in the upper 
socioeconomic class and engaged in an 
occupation of the kind characteristic 
of that class he learns the techniques, 
rationalizations, and drives to be used 
in frauds and false pretenses. The 
process of acquiring criminal behavior 
is identical in the two situations al- 
though the contents of the patterns 
which are transmitted in communication 
differ. It is obvious that no general 
motive or drive, such as the proft motive 
or frustration, will explain criminal be- 
havior since those general motives and 
drives are characteristic of both criminal 
and lawful behavior. 


METHODS or STUDY 


Relatively few concrete studies of the 
genesis of white-collar crime have been 
made. Two methods may be used in 
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the future in studies of this kind. One 
is the case history method, especially of 
the autobiographical type. Few studies 
of that nature have been made. . We do, 
to be sure, have a few autobiographical 
descriptions, such as the confessions of 
a bond salesman, but we have very few 
directed investigations of the genesis of 
white-collar crimes of the more impor- 
tant business leaders. It is extremely 
difficult to secure the co-operation of 
these leaders in such investigations be- 
cause they wish to maintain their re- 
spectability. 

A second method of study is the ob- 
servation of white-collar crimes in the 
mass. While this method, if used alone, 
is inadequate, it does throw light on the 
genesis of white-collar crime. Historical 
studies have shown that certain criminal 
practices have developed and been dif- 
fused in the same manner as fashions 
and fads. The history of the holding 
company in the public utility industry, 
which is confined almost entirely to the 
period since 1905, is a case in point. 
While the holding company itself has 
not been a violation of the criminal law, 
almost all of the holding companies have 
developed practices which were in viola- 
tion of the criminal law, as shown in the 
recent report on utility corporations by 
the Federal Trade Commission. They 
have “milked” the subsidiary operating 
companies of all surplus funds that 
might have been used for a reduction of 
rates to consumers, and they have 
achieved this by misrepresentations of 
their asset values and their net incomes 
in the statements made to regulatory 
commissions and to prospective inves- 
tors. One holding company made a 


` profit of more than one million dollars 


a year for ten years on its Federal in- 
come tax, and that is no mean achieve- 
ment. It made this profit by collecting 
money from the subsidiary companies 
for payment of the income tax on an 


individual-corporation basis, making a 
return to the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue on a consolidated-system basis, and 
keeping the balance in its own account. 
The utility corporations have obtained 
money under false pretenses as certainly 
as have the confidence men of the under- 
world. The various techniques em- 
ployed have been developed and diffused 
in the utility industry almost entirely 
since 1905 under the control and direc- 
tion of many of the most important and 
respected men of the financial world. 
Many of these practices were abruptly 
discontinued as soon as they received 
publicity. 

A second hypothesis regarding white- 
collar crime is that a crime rate in any 
culture area, such as the public utility 
industry or the medical profession, is a 
function of the ratio between organiza- 
tion for and organization against crimi- 
nal behavior in that area. This differs 
from the preceding hypothesis in that it 
refers to a crime rate rather than the 
criminal behavior of a particular person. 
The two hypotheses must be consistent 
with each other, if both are valid, since 
a crime rate is merely a summation of 
criminal acts of persons. 

Organization for criminal behavior is 
apparent in various industries. It has 
been revealed in such investigations as 
those of the Federal Trade Commission 
in the utility corporations or the flour- 
milling industry. The organization in- 
cludes working arrangements, division of 
labor, and consensus. 

In comparison with a developed or- 
ganization for conducting criminal prac- 
tices in certain industries, the organiza- 
tion against criminal practices in those 
industries has been relatively weak and 
the crime rate therefore has been rela- 
tively high. This has been illustrated 
again and again in the descriptions of 
the failure of the antitrust law. The 
law was passed, but until recently there 
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was no implementation of the law that 
made its enforcement possible. The 
antitrust division of the Department of 
Justice until recently has been similar 
to the pickpocket division in many city 
police departments, being in sympathy 
with the violators of the law rather than 
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the victims, and doing the minimum in 
the enforcement of the law. It is proba- 
ble that the organization which has de- 
veloped against white-collar crime during 
the last decade is resulting in a signifi- 
cant reduction in the rate of this type 
of crime. 
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Organized Crime 


By ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 


HE term “organized crime” refers 

to crime that involves the co-opera- 
tion of several different persons or groups 
for its successful execution. Organized 
crime is usually professional crime. The 
organization may be loose and general, 
or informal; or it may be definite and 
formal, involving a system of specifically 


defined relationships with mutual obliga- . 


tions and privileges. Crime organiza- 
tions may involve small or large groups. 
An organization such as that of Al 
Capone represents a large-scale formal 
organization; the profession of picking 
pockets is an informal organization. 
Some types of crimes are relatively 
rarely committed by organized gangs. 
Rape, for example, might conceivably 
be utilized in the white slave traffic 
by organized mobs, but it is not usually 
so organized. Murder, also, is usually 
unorganized, but, of course, a small but 
significant portion of the total number 
of murders in the ccuntry represents or- 
ganized crime committed in connection 
with racketeering and gang activities. 
Organized crime is devoted almost ex- 
clusively to economic ends, to the acqui- 
sition of wealth. The criminal is in this 
respect like most of the rest of us, but 
in order to obtain his end, he utilizes 
means which are deemed illegitimate. 


STRUCTURE OF UNDERWORLD 


In a broad sense, the entire under- 
world may be said to be organized. It 
is set apart from the rest of society. It 
has its own standards, attitudes, and 
public opinion, and an informal, though 
effective, means of communication 
known as the “grapevine.” Its members 
share the common danger of arrest and 
imprisonment, and when in prison they 
must perforce live ta some extent a com- 
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mon life. The prison experience and 
evasion of the law bind them together. 
The “stool pigeon” is everywhere hated. 
Similar attitudes toward respectable peo- 
ple with “larceny in their hearts” are 
assumed. Criminals move from one 
occupation to another within the under- 
world, according to their opportunities, 
tastes, and abilities. As stated in the 
Report of the (Chicago) City Council 
Committee on Crime: 


While this criminal group is not by any 
means completely organized, it has many 
of the characteristics of a system. It has 
its own language; it has its own laws; its 
own history; its traditions and customs; its 
own methods and techniques; its highly 
specialized machinery. for attack upon per- 
sons and particularly upon property; its 
own highly specialized modes of defense. 
These professional criminals have inter- 
urban, interstate, and sometimes interna- 
tional connections.? 


Organized crime as it now exists in the 
United States requires the active and 
conscious co-operation of a number of 
elements of respectable society.2 It re- 
quires the passive co-operation of many 
other elements. Thus, it is well known 
that the profits of crime do not as a rule 
accumulate in the hands of the criminals 
themselves, but are passed on until they 
no doubt find their way into the hands 
of individuals who, unlike most thieves, 
have bank accounts and own securities 
and property. These persons will be 
tempted to co-operate with the under- 
world in one way or another. The legal 

1 Quoted by E. H, Sutherland in The Pro- 
fessional Thief (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1937), pp. 209-10. 

2Frank Tannenbaum gives a good brief 
summary of this type of co-operation in Crime 


and the Community (New York: Ginn and 
Company, 1938), pp. 82-173. 
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profession which supplies the prosperous 
criminal with clever “mouthpieces” is an 
indispensable instrumentality. Politi- 
cians in America have always had con- 
nections with the underworld and have 
derived an important percentage of their 
revenues from protection money and 
graft. Many other groups and persons 
also do their bit. Bondsmen, doctors, 
businessmen, insurance companies, labor 
unions, policemen, judges, and even 
great corporations or financial institu- 
tions may sometimes, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, help the work of the under- 


‘ world. 


Arnold Rothstein, who was killed in 
1928, was known as a wealthy and pow- 
. erful gambler and race-track man. He 
borrowed money from eminently re- 
spectable banking institutions, such as 
the National City Bank of New York, 
and loaned it to illicit drug dealers and 
rumrunners. He secured his loans 
through life insurance policies. Some 
of the bigger businesses of the under- 
world require considerable investments 
of capital. In order to obtain this capi- 
tal, some sort of intermediary between 
the underworld and banks is necessary. 
Arnold Rothstein was such a person. 
“Dutch” Goldberg of California is sup- 
posed to be another.® 


UNDERWORLD A Part oF Our CULTURE 


The underworld is a big city phenome- 
non. It is concentrated in certain por- 
tions of the city where the defects of 
our socioeconomic system are most in 
evidence, and it draws its new recruits 
mainly from the ranks of the lower eco- 
nomic classes, who also live roughly in 
the same geographical areas. These 
classes of legitimate society, which are 
condemned to life in the slums, naturally 


3 See Craig Thompson and Allen Raymond, 
Gang Rule in New York (New York: The 
Dial Press, 1940); and Donald H. Clarke, In 
the Reign of Rothstein (New York, 1929). 
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often sympathize with the cynicism and 
disillusionment of the underworld and 
frequently co-operate with it, join it, or 
help it in its struggle with the law. An 
individualistic predatory philosophy of 
success, indifference to public affairs, 
general disregard for law, the profit mo- 
tive, decentralized government, laissez 
faire economics, and political practice 
which is often as openly predatory as 
the rackets, have produced in our great 
cities a fertile breeding place for or- 
ganized crime. It is significant that the 
underworld is not biologically self-suffi- 
cient. Many of its members are single 
and spend much time in prison; children 
are a liability; family life is casual and 
without benefit of clergy; and the 
women of the world are often prostitutes. 
Hence, in order to perpetuate itself, it 
must draw into itself converts from other 
classes. It is perpetuated culturally, not 
biologically. The underworld also serves 
to meet demands for goods and services 
which are defined as illegitimate, but for 
which there is nevertheless a strong de- 
mand from respectable people. Prostitu- 
tion, gambling,* and liquor during pro- 
hibition are examples. It is, therefore, 
a mistake to regard the underworld as 
a separate or detached organization; it 
is rather an integral part of our total 
culture. It is implicit in our economic, 
political, legal, and social organization. 
It is even biologically dependent. It is 
in this sense that we have the criminals 
we deserve. 


THE CODE oF THE UNDERWORLD 


The following statements by a crimi- 
nal give a good account of the major 
underworld code: 


In the criminal world every man lives 


4 Much of the gambling in “joints” is done 
by underworld or semiunderworld persons, 
but the patrons of horse poolrooms are mainly 
from respectable society, and they are mainly 
females. 
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always on the edge of catastrophe. Danger 
is the norm. Once having put himself into 
conflict with society, society’s rules cease 
to exist for him. He swiftly recognizes 
that his life and liberty depend upon the 
loyalty of his fellows and to get loyalty he 
must give it. Often it is his only virtue. 
If he hasn’t it he perishes—by one law or 
another, ... 

The criminal’s code is based upon the 
same fundamentals as the social code; pro- 
tection of life and property. Though the 
underworld recognizes no obligation to the 
upperworld, within the limits of its own 
world it is absolutely inexorable. It pays 
its debts and grudges on the minute. The 
crook, like the businessman, strengthens his 
position and credit if he meets his bills 
and discharges his obligations promptly. 

A bank burglar assumes an air with a 
house burglar, a house burglar sneers at a 
pickpocket, a pickpocket calls the forger 
“a short story writer,” and they all make 
common cause against the stool pigeon, 
whatever caste he comes from. He jeop- 
ardizes the life and liberty of his own, 
which is the great unpardonable crime of 
the underworld code. He is the rattlesnake 
of the underworld, and they kill him on 
the “safety-first” principle as swiftly and 
dispassionately as you would kill a copper- 
head. Respect for property in the under- 
world is as deep as it is in the upperworld. 
The fact that it is upperworld property 
which is involved makes no difference, for 
when property is transferred from the up- 
perworld to the underworld it becomes 
sacred again. 

The burglar who shoots his partner for 
holding out a lady’s watch goes up in the 
social scale of the urderworld. .. . 

When death comes the underworld turns 
its face to the wall and dies mute. A 
criminal punished for an infringement of 
the code, no matter how treacherously he 
is dealt with, almost invariably refuses to 
name his killer. He so hates the law, and 
the brass buttons and stars which to him 
are its symbol, that even in death he won’t 
“turn copper.” And when the man from 
the district attorney’s office, with pad and 
paper in hand, prepares to take his dying 
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statement, he most frequently gasps, “Get 
the hell out of here.” 5 


Another criminal summarized the 
traits of the successful underworld char- 
acter as follows: 


To get by in the underworld—the world 
of gamblers, hopheads, burglars, dips, ex- 
convicts, sluggers, stick-ups, woman beaters, 
white slavers, snowbirds, crooks of every 
sorta man’s gotta be tough. He can’t 
have no principles or conscience. He can’t 
have none of them sucker traits that sets 
the other world apart from the underworld. 
He’s got to be rough and tough, ready to 
go—and able to go. He’s gotta be full of 
mayhem for any bird who crosses him, 
whether it’s a copper, a squealer, or some 
dude trying to steal his broad or monkey 
with his grift. And he must be a winner. 
He mustn’t lose. If a wolf loses, the pack’s 
the first to turn on him and eat him up. 
It’s that way in the underworld.® 


PREVENTING BETRAYAL BY OWN GROUP 


There are two ways in which the 
criminal attempts to avoid the danger 
of betrayal by a member of his own 
group. ‘The most usual way and the 
traditional way is strictly to limit the 
size of the actual operating group and 
carefully to select the members of this 
small group. The other method is the 
one used by the modern American rack- 
eteer and gangster with such conspicuous 
success and revolutionary results. It 
consists in organizing machinery for the 
forcible enforcement of the code. It 
involves informal gang trial and ruth- 
less, skillful, impersonal killing, not only 
of informers, but also of competitors, 
troublesome characters, gangsters who 
wish to retire, and sometimes of mem- 
bers of respectable society. Paradoxi- 


5 Jack Black, “A Burglar Looks at Laws 
and Codes,” Harpers Magazine, February, 
1930, pp. 306-7, 311. 

6 Quoted by Sidney Sutherland in “Was the 
Big Fight a Fake?” Liberty, December 4, 
1926, p. 55. 
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cally, this more efficient organization of 
force on a wide basis, sometimes na- 
tionally, has the effect of reducing the 
necessity for its application. This or- 
ganization of underworld police power 
makes possible a much broader and more 
formal organization of criminal activity 
and has sinister implications for the 
whole social structure, particularly when 
the underworld power thus organized 
extends its influence over the traditional 
agencies of the state and acquires politi- 
cal power. We then have something 
like a state within a state, an inner 
enemy, a totalitarian underworld.” 

The underworld disapproves not only 
of some informing, but of all informing. 
There is a significant moral in the story 
of the gangster who, when asked by a 
dentist which tooth it was that was both- 
ering him, said, “Find it yourself. I’m 
no stool pigeon.” The convict operates 
on the principle that someone who “rats” 
on a “screw” (prison guard) will also 
“rat” on a convict. Law enforcement 
agents likewise do not trust the stool 
pigeons: whom they employ, evidently 
on the principle that a man who will 
“rat” on a criminal will “rat” on a 
policeman. The stool pigeon thus finds 
himself in the unenviable position of 
being trusted by no one, not even by 
other stool pigeons. The effectiveness 
of gangster strategy is made painfully 
evident by the difficulty of solving gang 
murders. No one wants to talk, even 
though the killer may be known and the 
motives are self-evident. Witnesses van- 
ish, refuse to appear, or suddenly seem 
to become deaf, blind, and dumb. 


“MURDER, Inc.” 8 


The confessions of a well-known New 
York gangster recently shocked the pub- 


T See Frank Tannenbaum, op. cit, pp. 129- 
30, on Huey Long’s political machine. 

8 See The Nation, Vol. 150, May 25, 1940, 
pp. 645-49, for a succinct summary of this 
case. 
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lic by revealing the progress which un- 
derworld gunmen have made in organiz- 
ing their business. This gangster, Abe 
Reles, spoke of the organization which 
was dramatized by the press as “Murder, 
Inc.,” as “The Combination.” It was, 
he said, “like the Lehman Banks. It is 
practically one organization and spreads 
all over the country.” Reles himself 
confessed to something like eighteen 
murders, although he had some diff- 
culty in remembering them. According 
to Reles, the whole country was divided 
into districts and killing in any dis- 
trict, it had been agreed, was to be 
carried out by the gang rulers of each. 
The murders were committed in a purely 
impersonal way for business reasons and 
for protection by killers who were paid, 
according to Reles, from $100 to $150 
a week, although it was charged by 
someone else that in hard times it was 
sometimes possible to have someone 
bumped off for as little as $5.00. This 
was denied by Reles. The paid killers, 
known as “troops” or “torpedoes,” were 
not allowed, under severe penalty, to 
make any private agreements for kill- 
ings, on the theory that such practice 
would ultimately endanger the gang 
leaders themselves. After a killing, the 
murderer usually went to Detroit to 
hide out while the case cooled off, and 
was there taken care of by a special 
fund set aside for the purpose. No 
doubt, to insure quiet, the widows of 
gang members who were executed for 
violations of the rules or because they 
wished to retire were paid the salaries 
of their deceased husbands—at least 
during times of prosperity, when the 
gang could afford it. 

In his statements, Reles implicated 
gangsters in many of the large cities of 
America, many of whom had acquired 
their early training in New York in the 
first decades of the present century and 
had acquired wealth during the prohibi- 
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tion era. The large-scale organization 
under these men’s direction was no 
doubt facilitated by the fact that when 
they moved to other cities, they retained 
their New York acquaintances. When 
intergang warfare became too bloody 
and dangerous, it eventually became 
clear to these businessmen of the under- 
world, as other businessmen had already 
learned, that free competition was disas- 
trous and ultimately not as profitable as 
monopoly. Hence, they reconciled their 
differences and divided up the plunder, 
first within cities and then on a broader 
basis. Whether this evolution has 
reached its limits or whether it still can 
expand into other and more lucrative 
and powerful forms remains to be seen. 
The tie-up with political machines may 
represent a potent future prospect.® 

The total number of top-ranking 
gangsters is not large, although the num- 
ber of minor thugs is great. They are 
recruited largely from the ranks of 
ordinary holdup or “heist” rackets, and 
come mainly from the slums of large 
cities. New York’s East Side and the 
Chicago slums have produced many. 
The enterprising gangster of today finds 
that monopolistic control of the rackets, 
plus the need for capital, inhibits the 
underworld entrepreneur who wants to 
go into the business independently. The 
road to success now appears to be to get 
into an already established mob and 
work one’s way up. 


TYPES oF UNDERWORLD CRIME 
ORGANIZATION 


Disregarding certain marginal activi- 
ties of relatively: little significance, such 
as that engaged in by beggars, tramps, 


9 See John Landesco’s accounts of the Chi- 
cago situation, especiclly, in Minois Crime 
Survey (Chicago: Ilinois Association for 
Criminal Justice, 1929), Pt. III, “Organized 
Crime in Chicago.” Also, Craig Thompson 
and Allen Raymond, op. cit., on the New 
York situation. 
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minor clerks and assistants in illicit 
establishments, and other hangers-on, 
the main types of underworld activity 
may be roughly classified as follows: 

(1) Thieving, involving either: 

(a) violence or the threat of 
violence; or 
(5) stealth and dexterity. 

(2) Swindling rackets, such as con 
games, short-con games (sometimes 
called “bunco games”), and blackmail 
of various types involving the threat 
of adverse publicity or exposure. 

(3) Illicit business and racketeering 
or gangsterism, involving the organiza- 
tion of legitimate (industrial rackets), 
quasi-legitimate, or illegitimate business, 
such as those involved in prostitution, 
bootleg liquor, drugs, gambling, amuse- 
ments, slot machines, and race-track 
betting and allied functions.*° 

The degree of organization involved 
in these three types of enterprise in- 
creases from (1) to (3). The number 
of amateurs diminishes progressively 
from (1) to (3), and the size of the 
“mob,” “troop,” or “gang” roughly in- 
creases. Racketeers and gangsters are 
recruited mainly from class one, par- 
ticularly from (la). The cheat or 
swindler cultivates verbal dexterity; he 
is a salesman, and his specialized abili- 
ties as well as his tastes are likely to 
prevent him from being able or wishing 
to join the ranks of the gangster. 


Theft involving violence 


Theft by violence (la) includes such 
activities as the “heist” (holdup), bank 
robbery, burglary, kidnaping, “jack- 
rolling,” murder, the looting of stores 
and warehouses, and other crimes. The 
size of the “mob” in these activities 
varies from one to perhaps a dozen or 


10 Cf, Henry Mayhew and John Binney, 
The Criminal Prisons of London and Scenes 
from Prison Life (London: Griffin, Bohn, and 
Company, 1862), pp. 45-47. 
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fifteen, although they are sometimes con- 
siderably larger. Murder is not usually 
committed for gain, but now and then 
instances occur in which it is committed 
systematically for the sake of profit. 
Holdups, of which there are very many, 
are often committed by a single person. 
The other types of crime listed under 
this category usually involve groups. 

Theft by violence is a traditional form 
of crime which has been experimented 
with in many lands for many centuries. 
In very loosely organized cultures and in 
frontier days large marauding gangs 
were sometimes involved. They fre- 
quently lived in the woods or villages 
of their own and used these’ places as 
points of departure for their expeditions. 
Such gangs did not disappear from cen- 
tral Europe until well into the present 
century, and even later in the case of 
the United States. The modern counter- 
part of these old gangs is today repre- 
sented by such groups as the Dillinger 
mob, which utilize the anonymity of our 
culture and particularly the jungles of 
our large cities as their places of con- 
cealment.?? 


Theft involving stealth 


In the class of thieving without vio- 
lence, some of the lines of activity are: 
the “cannon” (picking pockets), the 
“heel” (sneak thievery), the “jug heel” 
(sneak thieving from banks), “penny- 
weighting” (stealing from jewelry stores 
by substitution), the “boost” (shoplift- 
ing), hotel prowling, “moll buzzing” 
(purse-snatching), counterfeiting, “lay- 
ing paper” (passing illegal checks, etc.), 
forgery, and the “hype” (short-chang- 
ing).*? 

These crimes ordinarily involve groups 
of about three persons and are often car- 


11 See the article by Max Hagemann, “Ver- 
brechertum, Organisiertes,” in Handwörterbuch 
der Kriminologie, Vol. I, 1936. 

12 Cf. E. H. Sutherland, of. cit, pp. 43 f. 
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ried out by a single individual. The or- 
ganization involved concerns such mat- 
ters as the “fix,” professional solidarity 
and intercommunication, mutual assist- 
ance, the passing on of techniques, co- 
operation in prison, and concerted efforts 
to foil the law. 

Most of these forms of theft are again 
very old and standardized as to tech- 
nique, although adjustments are con- 
stantly being made to meet new situa- 
tions and to keep up with the times. A 
description of the technique of operation 
of pickpocket mobs in England a hun- 
dred or more years ago would be almost 
identical with a description of present- 
day technique.** German pickpockets 
use the same methods and have an argot 
which is much the same as that of 
English-speaking “guns.” It is standard 
practice for a mob of this kind to use 
a couple of stalls to distract the attention 
of the victim and to maneuver him into 
the proper position to have his pocket- 
book removed. The man who removes 
the money is usually a skilled specialist, 
known as a “wire,” “hook,” or “tool.” 
One of the stalls may “shade the duke 
of the wire? (conceal the hand of the 
thief who picks the pocket). The argot 
of German thieves designates this man 
as a Decker, or one who covers. Train- 
ing and skill, as well as practice, are 
required. 


CHEATS 


In this category are included those 
who practice the major con games, such 
as “the wire” (race-track betting) and 
the “stock market.” The con man is a 
top-ranking criminal and when success- 
ful makes a great deal of money. The 
major con games are virtually a twenti- 
eth-century development and are organ- 
ized to take advantage of the lust for 


13 See Patrick Colquhoun, A Treatise on the 
Police of the Metropolis (London: J. Maw- 
man, 1806). 
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easy money on the part of those who 
already have considerable wealth. The 
victim, or “mark,” is contacted by a 
“roper,” or “steerer,” who flatters and 
entertains him and lures him to some 
city where there is a phony gambling 
establishment or stock exchange or bro- 
ker’s office. A sure-fire method of making 
money in a dishonest way is broached, 
and in the ensuing transactions the vic- 
tim and his money are parted. The 
victim may never realize that he has 
been duped, in which case he can be 
duped again. If he does catch on and 
“beefs,” there are effective ways of 
“cooling” him. 

The con game requires a rather large 
personnel: a “fixer,” an “Inside man,” 
a dozen or so “shills,” a “manager,” a 
“big store” (phony gambling establish- 
ment), a “roper,” and other assistants. 
Lou Blonger of Denver, who acted as 
fix for con men in Denver and other 
parts of the country, notably Florida, 
operated in the usual way through poli- 
ticlans and policemen to thwart the ef- 
forts of Van Cise to break up the con 
game in Denver, where it was running 
rampant. Van Cise reports that Lou 
Blonger annually visited with the chief 
of a national detective agency at Hot 
Springs for their mutual enlightenment 
and benefit—one, in catching criminals; 
the other, in helping them to avoid get- 
ting caught. 

One of the incidents which amused the 
police of Denver was when Blonger com- 
plained to them that he had been fleeced 
by con men. 

The lesser forms of swindling are le- 
gion. They include the “smack,” “the 
money machine,” carnival “gaff joints,” 
crooked dice and card games, the badger 


14 Philip S. Van Cise, Fighting the Under- 
world (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1936), 
p. 97. An interesting recent book on the con 
game is David Maurer’s The Big Con (In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1940). 
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games, “dropping the poke,” “charity 
rackets,” “slum hustling,” “the wipe,” 
“three-card monte,” “the strap,” “the in- 
come tax shake,” “the Spanish prisoner 
bunco,” “the muzzle,” “fake stocks,” 
“loan sharks,” and a great many others 
too numerous to mention or to explain 
in detail. In a recent book a police off- 
cial lists and describes about one hun- 
dred such rackets.15 The principle in- 
volved in most of them is the same: an 
appeal to the desire for a bargain or 
for easy money, a build-up to inspire 
confidence, and skillful salesmanship. 


RACKETEERING 1% 


We have already touched upon this 
form of crime and indicated that it is 
the most highly organized of any. The 
racketeer is primarily concerned with 
business affairs, legitimate or otherwise, 
and preferably those which are close to 
the margin of legitimacy. He gets his 
best opportunities from business organi- 
zations which meet the need of large 
sections of the public for goods or serv- 
ices which are defined as illegitimate by 
that same public, such as prostitution, 
gambling, illicit drugs, or liquor. The 
prohibition amendment was a great boon 
to racketeers in that it gave them an 
enormous market for their goods and 
gave them enormous opportunities to 
expand their power and influence and 
increase their wealth. The peculiar ad- 
vantage of the racketeer depends upon 
the fact that most of the business enter- 
prises which he controls are illegal and 
cannot therefore avail themselves of the 
usual protection of the law. In contrast 
to the thief, the racketeer and the estab- 
lishments he controls deliver goods and 

15 John C. R. MacDonald, Crime Is a Busi- 
ness (Stanford University Press, 1940). 

16 The term “racket” is frequently applied 
to any underworld occupation and even to 


legitimate occupations. Its stricter meaning 
refers to the extortion of money from enter- 
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services for money received. The rack- 
eteer merely exercises control and col- 
lects fees. The extension of racketeer 
control to legitimate industry and to 
labor unions is one of the most sinister 
developments in the field of modern 
crime.” 

The wide variety of enterprises which 
may attract the gangster, as well as those 
in which he specializes, are indicated in 
the types of rackets ascribed to various 
gangsters, all of whom were said to have 
had dealings with a single Tammany 
Hall politician, James Hines: ** Owen 
Madden—-beer and rum, race tracks, 
night clubs, coal and laundry; J. 
T. Diamond—alcohol, narcotics, night 
clubs; Louis (Lepke) Buchalter and 
Jake Shapiro (Gurrah Jake)—garments, 
furs, movies, flour, poultry, labor unions, 
and narcotics; Lucky Luciano—narcot- 
ics, liquor, Italian lottery, prostitution, 
and receiver of stolen goods; Philip 
Kastel—-Montreal night club owner, 
badger game, bucket shop, rum, slot 
machines; Frank Costello—slot ma- 
chines; Meyer Lansky and Buggy Siegel 
—execution; Larry Fay—milk racket, 
taxicabs. This is not a complete list 
of the gangsters who were said to have 
dealt with Hines, nor does it cover more 
than a smal] number of the rackets. It 
was estimated that at a certain time in 
Chicago there were as many as 168 in- 
dustrial rackets in that city.*® 


17 As a single example of the ramifications 
of gangster control it is suggestive to note that, 
according to Tannenbaum, of. cit., pp. 98-99, 
there were 21 judges, 9 attorneys, 2 representa- 
tives of the Hod Carrier’s Union, a city sealer, 
and a special prosecutor for the state, among 
the honorary pallbearers at the funeral of 
Anthony d’Andrea, Chicago gangster, who was 
shot on May 11, 1921. 

18 According to Thompson and Raymond, 
op. cit. 

19 J, T. Flynn’s description of Moe Annen- 
berg’s race-track service to bookmakers and 
horse parlors (“joints” where bets are placed 
on horse races), “Smart Money,” in Collier’s, 
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The assumption of control of ordi- 
nary business by racketeers has been 
facilitated by a number of conditions 
within the businesses themselves. Em- 
ployers have sometimes not hesitated to 
employ thugs to fight labor. Under- 
world organizations devoted profession- 
ally to this cause have been organized. 
Likewise, labor unions have sometimes 
employed thugs or gangsters to fight 
employers. Just as it is said that “If 
you use a rat, the rat will end up by 
using you,” so it may also be said that 
if vou use a gangster, he may well end 
up by using you. And that is what hap- 
pened. Gangsters who were brought in 
temporarily refused to leave and con- 
tinued to collect fees. Another circum- 
stance favoring gang control is that 
competition in some lines has been 
so fierce that dealers who found them- 
selves unable to do anything about it 
or make profits called upon the gangster 
in desperation to “organize? the busi- 
ness. Unhampered by the Sherman 
Antitrust Law, the gangster ruthlessly 
eliminates competition and price cut- 
ting.” The significant point often is, 
however, that the businessman may 
make larger profits, in spite of the toll 
of the gangster, because of the higher 
prices he can charge.*4 The ones who 


Vol. 105, January 20, 27, and February 3, is 
an excellent illustration of the possibilities of 
organizations in semilegitimate services or of 
vice. He is said to have collected about $20,- 
000,000 in five years, paying the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company about 
half a million a year for the use of its facilities. 

20 For an excellent brief account of the 
ramifications of racketeering, see F. Tannen- 
baum, op. cit., Chap. V, “Politics and Crime,” 
and Chap. VI, “Politics and Police.” 

21 Cf, E. R. Hawkins and Willard Waller, 
“The Cost of Crime,” Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, 26: 679-94, January, 1936; 
and J. J. Bennett, “Commercial Racketeers,” 
in Proceedings of the Attorney Generals Con- 
ference on Crime, held December 10-13, 1934, 
in Washington, D. C., pp. 46-52. 
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lose under this system, which is particu- the rank and file of labor. No doubt 
larly effective when the labor union there is some kind of moral to be drawn 
local in the industry is also in the hands from this situation. We shall leave that 
of the gangster, are the consumer and to the reader. 


Alfred R. Lindesmith, Ph.D., is assistant professor of 
sociology at Indiana University, Bloomington. He is 
Book Review Editor of the Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology and has written numerous articles on 
opiate addiction and criminology. : 


Crime in Wartime England 


By HERMANN MANNHEIM 


N TWO previous investigations by the 
author an attempt was made to esti- 
mate the effect of the first World War 
and its aftermath upon crime, with spe- 
cial reference to England and Germany. 
The present chapter will deal with such 
effects of the second world conflict upon 
crime in England as can so far be ob- 
served.? At the outset, however, it is 
important to note, first, that it is much 
too early to make anything but tentative 
statements, and second, that there is at 
present hardly any reliable information 
at our disposal with regard to countries 
outside the United Kingdom. 

Our previous studies have clearly 
brought out the fact that any generaliza- 
tions on the subject are likely to be mis- 
leading, since, as a crime-producing fac- 
tor, each war has its own characteristics. 
If this was true of pre-Hitlerian wars, 
it has surely today become a common- 
place. To describe the criminological 
implications of totalitarian warfare, tra- 
ditional conceptions will have to be 
either considerably modified or entirely 
abandoned. 

Generally speaking, the most impor- 
tant social factors in the causation of 
crime are family and home, education 
and leisure-time occupation, work and 
economic situation. To these may be 
added any special temptations occa- 
sioned by a temporary weakening of 
social control. 


POPULATION MOVEMENTS 
The progressing adaptation of the 


1 Social Aspects of Crime in England be- 
tween the Wars, London: Allen & Unwin, 1940; 
War and Crime, London: Watts & Co., 1941. 

2 The material concerning the United King- 
dom has been collected by the author in the 
course of an investigation carried out for the 
Social Research Division of the London School 
of Economics and Political Science. 


United Kingdom to the needs of the war 
has necessitated population movements 
to an almost unprecedented extent. In 
addition to millions of men called up 
or volunteering for military service, 
probably even larger numbers of civilian 
workers, employees and officials, male 
and female, have had to be shifted from 
their homes to other places. Whereas 
even approximate figures for them can- 
not at present be given, statistics of 
persons moved under the Government 
Evacuation Scheme, though perma- 
nently changing, are better known. The 
following figures were published for No- 
vember 2, 1939: unaccompanied school 
children, 750,000; mothers and young 
children, 542,000; expectant mothers, 
12,000;. other persons, 77,000; total, 
1,381,000. Many of these persons re- 
turned sooner or later or moved to still 
safer districts, other evacuation waves 
followed, and, in addition, very many 
persons evacuated themselves privately." 


3 On evacuation in general, see: (a) Cam- 
bridge Evacuation Survey, edited by Susan 
Isaacs assisted by Sibyl Clement Brown and 
Robert H. Thouless, London, 1941. This book 
contains a bibliography. (b) Evacuation Sur- 
vey: A Report to the Fabian Society, edited 
by Richard Padley and Margaret Cole, Lon- 
don, 1940. The story is carried up to May 
1941 in Margaret Cole’s Fabian Society pamph- 
let Wartime Billeting, Research Series No. 55, 
London, 1941. (c) Ministry of Health, Re- 
port on Conditions in Reception Areas, by a 
committee under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Geoffrey Shakespeare, M.P., London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1941. In War and Crime, 
pp. 136 et seg., the author has briefly referred 
to certain possible analogies between evacua~ 
tion in Great Britain and American immigra- 
tion problems, 

4 Evacuation Survey, p. 42. 

5 The Geoffrey Shakespeare Committee, 
when visiting seventeen reception counties at - 
the end of 1940, found that the original. 
population of 6,289,000 had been swollen by 
1,566,000 evacuees. See Report, p. 3. 
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This brief account may suffice to give 
an idea of the existing dislocation of 
home life. Moreover, it will illustrate 
the difficulties which confront any at- 
tempt to compare, for any given locality, 
prewar with wartime statistics of crime. 
In the course of the war, a district may 
in turn have been a Reception Area, a 
Neutral Area, and an Evacuation Area, 
with corresponding changes in the num- 
bers and composition of its inhabitants; 
and even if a district should have re- 
mained in one of these categories, the 
fluctuations of its population may have 
been as profound as they are difficult to 
assess. 

For other reasons, too, statistical in- 
vestigations into the effect upon crime 
of these population movements are un- 
likely to produce reliable results. With 
regard to juvenile offenders, for instance, 
local authorities and private persons in 
certain Reception Areas seem to have 
shown great reluctance to charge evacuee 
children. Not infrequently, such chil- 
dren have been sent home rather than 
brought before the local juvenile court. 

The principal result of the population 
movements has been the breaking up, 
on a vast scale, of the family unit. 
Wives and children have had to be left 
behind, or the head of the household 
has had to stay at home with the older 
children when the wife was evacuated 
with the younger members of the family. 
In many cases the separation of husband 
and wife has led to matrimonial diffi- 
culties. As far as crime is concerned, 
the position should be examined sepa- 
rately for those who have remained at 
home and those who have left. More- 
over, many of the latter have been 
brought into close contact with sections 
of the population with whom, from the 
regional, social, psychological, and per- 
haps even racial point of view, they have 
had very little in common. Therefore, 
a third category of people comes into 


consideration—the residents-in the Re- 
ception Areas. 


THOSE WuHo STAYED HOME 


No increase in crime due to the break- 
ing up of normal family life has thus far 
become noticeable among adults. In 
some cases lonely husbands are said to 
have taken to drink, but drunkenness 
convictions in general have declined, 
mainly, of course, as a result of the re- 
duction of the adult civilian population. 
Table 1 shows this decline. 


TABLE 1—PRocEEDINGS FOR 


DRUNKENNESS 
In Liverpool In London 
1938 3,435 19,705 
1939 2,772 18,062 
1940 2,439 Not yet 
published 


Much more have the lives of juveniles 
been affected by their separation from 
their elders. Probation officers in Lon- 
don and other cities refer to many cases 
of boys and girls of slightly over school 
age ® who got into trouble because they 
had been left entirely on their own re- 
sources to “run” the lonely home, or be- 
cause they had to stay in unsuitable 
common lodging houses. 

For the school children who remained 
at home, the closing of most of the 
schools in Evacuation Areas proved a 
source of the gravest danger. It was 
due partly to the requisitioning of school 
buildings for war purposes, to the lack 
of proper air raid shelters, and to the 
absence of the teachers; but in part, 
schools were closed deliberately in order 
to provide a further stimulus for parents 
to send their children away or not to 
take them back. In this latter respect, 
the Government policy has not been suc- 
cessful. At the end of 1940 there were 
still about eighty thousand children of 
school age in London, and in Manchester 
on April 1, 1941, about sixty-eight thou- 


6 They did not fall under the Government 
Evacuation Scheme. 
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sand.” Thus, large numbers of city chil- 
dren were left to run wild with nothing 
to occupy them, and competent observers 
are unanimous in the belief that the 
increase in juvenile delinquency in 
Evacuation Areas has been largely due 
to this factor. 

In many districts the position has been 
slowly improved, schools have been re- 
opened, and very reluctant steps have 
been taken against parents who tolerated 
persistent truancy. Everywhere this 
has been followed by an immediate de- 
cline in juvenile delinquency, and in all 
probability the reputation of elementary 
schools as crime-preventing agencies will 
emerge from this war considerably con- 
firmed. Likewise, the intimate relation- 
ship between truancy and juvenile delin- 
quency has once more been established. 

For adolescents of over school age, 
the closing of the majority of clubs, 


hostels, Sunday schools, evening insti-- 


tutes, and so forth, in Evacuation Areas 
has proved hardly less detrimental. In 
London at the end of February 1941, 
out of 260 boys’ clubs only 121, and 
of 220 girls’ clubs only 60, had remained 
open, and even of them, not many were 
really active.° Moreover, a considerable 
percentage of playing fields had to be 
converted into allotments or used for 
military purposes.?° Consequently, very 
few opportunities for constructive lei- 
sure-time occupation have remained. 
This has particularly aggravated the 
difficulties of the successful treatment 
of those juveniles who have already 
become delinquents. Moreover, the in- 
crease among boys of sixteen of drunk- 
enness and of gang crime—both phe- 
nomena almost insignificant in prewar 


* The Times, Dec. 4, 1940; The Times Edu- 
cational Supplement, April 26, 1941. 

8 See, for instance, the warning given by the 
President of the Board of Education, The 
Times, Dec. 13, 1940. 

9Times Educational Supplement, March 1, 
1941. 

10 Ibid., March 8 and 15, 1941. 


England “—has largely been attributed 
to this curtailment of constructive lei- 
sure-time facilities. 


THosE WHO WENT AWAY 


Little or no evidence is available to 
show that crime has noticeably increased 
among those masses of adults whom the 
war has forced to leave their homes and 
families. Almost exclusively, the general 
interest has therefore been focused upon 
the behavior of evacuated children, and 
it is their experiences that, for a long 
time to come, will form a highly instruc- 
tive subject of criminological studies. 
Statistical investigations into the prob- 
lem, it is true, will be of little value, for 
reasons indicated above. There is, how- 
ever, gradually accumulating a wealth 
of individual case material, particularly 
from probation officers, wardens of 
homes for difficult evacuees, child guid- 
ance clinics, education authorities, and 


others, that will be of lasting signifi- 


cance, 

Among the principal causes of juvenile 
delinquency in Reception Areas have 
been the following: Having to leave 
home creates a feeling of insecurity and 
of being unjustly punished, especially 
for children from poor homes for whom 
the idea of being “sent away” is closely 
connected with that of the penal institu- 
tion. Having to live with strangers, 
moreover, gives a feeling of being an 
unwanted intruder, almost akin to be- 
ing an illegitimate child. All the more 
has this been so when children have 
been repeatedly evacuated to different 
areas or even rebilleted within the same 
area, ` 

Sometimes matters have been made 
worse by wrong methods of billeting, 
especially in the earlier stages of evacua- 
tion when children were distributed 
among local people without much regard 


11 Social Aspects of Crime, op. cit., pp. 181, 
299. 
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for individual needs. The, billeting of 
children in private homes considerably 
above or below their own social class has 
largely proved a failure. Moreover, 
some children from well-to-do families 
could not get accustomed to their un- 
wonted freedom from constant super- 
vision. Boys from large orphanages or 
similar places, when billeted with private 
families, showed themselves unable to 
grasp the idea of personal property, of 
which they had hardly obtained any 
firsthand knowledge in their institutional 
lives. 

The contrast between city and country 
has constituted a further source of de- 
linquency, children from city slums find- 
ing it difficult to give up long-established 
habits of picking up objects of little 
value which they find in the streets. On 
the whole, however, country people are 
said to have shown much understanding 
in this respect, and, generally speaking, 
it seems that the importance of the town- 
country contrast should not be over- 
estimated. Children brought to districts 
very similar to their own in size and 
social structure have, here and there, 
got into trouble just as much as have the 
city children sent to rural areas, which 
latter, of course, through the absence of 
the multiple store, offer much less 
temptation. 

Conflicting views have been expressed 
as to whether it has mainly been the 
previously delinquent child that has ap- 
peared before juvenile courts in Recep- 
tion Areas or whether evacuation has 
produced delinquency mainly among 
those who, in normal circumstances, 
would have kept straight. 

With regard to methods of treat- 
ment,?* two factors have tended to pro- 
duce a very interesting and complicated 
situation: the voluntary character of 
evacuation, and the influx of large num- 


12 Lack of space forbids dealing here with 
the general effect of the war upon methods of 
treatment. 
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bers of juveniles from cities into rural 
counties with social and corrective serv- 
ices inadequate for their needs. 

On account of the first factor, parents 
of delinquent children, by threatening 
not to send them away or else to take 
them back, have sometimes been able to 
wield an unusually strong influence upon 
courts and probation officers. Moreover, 
evacuated children have not been slow 
to realize that to commit petty offenses 
is one way of getting sent home. 

As a result of the second factor, the 
local services frequently have had to 
bear a burden which proved too heavy 
for them, and the consequent inadequacy 
of treatment may become an important 
source of recidivism. To relieve the 
strain on local resources and to se- 
cure the proper handling of delinquent 
evacuee children, the Home Office wisely 
sent out to Reception Areas some ex- 
perienced London juvenile probation of- 
ficers. In spite of their excellent work, 
however, the latter could hardly be ex- 
pected to make good all deficiencies of 
local juvenile courts, remand homes, and 
hostels, and the lack of facilities for 
psychological treatment. It is only re- 
cently that the extreme shortage of ac- 
commodation in remand homes and ap- 
proved schools is slowly being reduced 
and suitable homes for difficult evacuee 
children are being established in Recep- 
tion Areas,?* 


LOCAL PEOPLE IN RECEPTION AREAS 


In a few districts it has been stated 
that local children have occasionally 
been led astray by quick-witted evacu- 
ees. On the whole, however, no particu- 
lar difficulties of this kind seem to have 
arisen from the mixing of the two cate- 
gories. 


18 See Miss Evelyn Fox, “Emergency Hostels 
for Difficult Children,” Mental Health, Vol. 1, 
No. 4, Oct, 1940; Report on Conditions in 
Reception Areas, op. cit, p. 10. 
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. SHELTER LIFE 


A further : factor, not produced by, 
but itself largely responsible for, the 
breaking up of the home, has been the 
development of shelter life in Evacuation 
Areas. Since August 1940, millions of 
people in these areas have had to spend 
most of their nights and, during winter 
months, their evenings in public or pri- 
vate shelters. While it is too early to 
foresee the ultimate effect of this modern 
cave dwelling, certain criminological 
facts can be tentatively stated. 

The amount of crime against the per- 
son directly caused by shelter life does 
not seem to be excessive. It is true, in 
the earlier stages of the bombing there 
were frequent press reports of people 
who lost their tempers under the strain 
of danger plus discomfort and over- 
crowding. There have occurred assaults 
upon wardens and insulting words and 
behavior among shelterers themselves. 
Shelters in certain districts were used as 
convenient meeting places by prostitutes 
and sexual offenders of all categories. 
With the gradual establishment of more 
efficient management and control, how- 
ever, all these abuses have been largely 
suppressed. 

Greater difficulties are presented by 
offenses of an economic character. Here, 
in fact, the opposite development ap- 
pears to have taken place. The same 
evening paper which in the earliest days 
of the “blitz” triumphantly stated that 
on account of the raids there was nothing 
for the gaoler to do any more,** disclosed 
.a bare fortnight later that pickpockets 
were again busy in London, exploiting 
conditions in crowded shelters.** 

Acts of willful damage to public shel- 
ters are stated to be so frequent that, 
in one London district at least, they have 


14 Evening Standard, Sept. 11, 1940, “Crime 
Takes Cover.” 

15 [bid., Sept. 23, 1940, “Pickpockets Out as 
the Sirens Go.” 
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to be kept. closed in daytime, except 
during alerts.*¢ 

More pernicious has been the indirect 
effect of shelter life, particularly on 
juveniles. As the latter hardly ever 
choose to go to the same shelters as 
their own family, parental control at 
night has become largely a thing of the 
past, and even the police experience 
great difficulty in tracing juvenile de- 
linquents. Professional young bicycle 
thieves or novices at shopbreaking who, 
under normal circumstances, would be 
arrested after their first few exploits, 
may now be able to continue their activi- 
ties unhindered over a period of several 
months. Likewise, for girls the path of 
clandestine prostitution has become dan- 
gerously easy. 


THE BLACKOUT 


The blackout * has been responsible 
for two different types of lawbreaking: 
blackout offenses proper, and offenses 
committed under the protection of the 
blackout. 

No exact data of the first type have 
yet been published. In the available 
statistical returns, lighting offenses are 
included among offenses against the 
Emergency Legislation in general, which 
numbered, in Liverpool for instance, in 
1939, 2,511; in 1940, 6,856. A London 
magistrate is quoted as having said in 
court: “London is being bombed nightly 
and yet the courts are dealing with 1,000 
cases a week of people who won’t prop- 
erly screen their lights.” 1° ‘These cases 
range in gravity from the slightest negli- 
gence to deliberate illumination of win- 
dows or setting fire to haystacks -during 
air raids.’® 

16 Ibid., May 6, 1941. 

17 See War and Crime, op. cit, pp. 132 et 
SEQ. 

18 Police Chronicle and Constabulary World, 
Nov. 29, 1940. 


19 A particularly bad case, for which a sen- 
tence of three years’ penal servitude was im- 
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TABLE 2—WHOLLY oR TEMPORARILY UNEMPLOYED 








Men Boys Women Girls . Total 
August 14, 1939 908,752 38,347 245,209 - 39,384 1,231,692 
August 12, 1940 409,651 29,862 308,739 51,200 799,452 
April 21, 1941 200,494 13,844 197,105 28,658 440,101 





The second type of offenses are mainly 
assaults on women, policemen, or air 
raid wardens, burglaries, thieving from 
docks, the intentional giving of wrong 
change, and the like. No accurate in- 
formation is available apart from nu- 
merous press reports, which would seem 
to support the impression that there was 
a special outbreak of assaults on police- 
men in the autumn of 1940,”° 

On the other hand, it cannot be over- 
looked that air raids and the blackout, 
particularly during the initial stages of 
the latter, have substantially reduced 
certain categories of crime. It was even 
stated that confidence tricksters and 
other specialized crooks had completely 
disappeared during the three months 
August, September, and October, 1940,7 
probably because conditions had become 
too uncomfortable for their trade. 


CHANGES IN WORK. 


The war has greatly diminished un- 
employment, changed the character of 
work, and increased wages. All three 
of these factors have considerable bear- 
ing upon crime. 

Table 2 shows the extent of the im- 
provement in employment. 

As in the first World War, it took 
some time before women and girls could 
derive any benefit from the changes in 
the labor market. Consequently, we 


posed, is reported in the Police Chronicle and 
Constabulary World, Sept. 20, 1940, p. 7. 

20 See Police Chronicle and Constabulary 
World, Sept. 6 and 20, 1940. 

21 See Daily Telegraph and Morning Post, 
Nov. 1, 1940; Police Chronicle and Constabu- 
lary World, Nov. 15, 1940, p. i. 

22 See War and Crime, op. cit., pp. 109, 116. 


may expect to find at least no decline 
in female crime for the first period of 
the present war. For men and boys, 
however, the position has become funda- 
mentally different, and it is in particular 
one category of the men that has been 
thriving on the growing scarcity of labor 
—the old lag. Employers have had to 
abstain from asking awkward questions 
about the past, and even the newly 
established public services, as A. R. P. 
and similar ones, are sometimes only 
too glad to get men with first-aid cer- 
tificates. On the whole, it seems that 
the old “lag” has admirably stood the 
test and is giving very little trouble. 
As far as he is concerned, recidivism is 
likely to diminish considerably, as hap- 
pened during the last war.” 

Much more difficult, at least in the 
first year of the war, was the position of 
young men of slightly below military 
age who could secure none but very 
casual jobs. Consequently, many of 
them have drifted into crime while wait- 
ing to be called up. It seems that the 
relapse into crime of some ex-Borstal 
boys discharged at the outbreak of the 
war ** has been largely due to this cause. 

In exceptional cases, certain changes 
in habits of work, as night shifts, for 
instance, are said to have led to minor 
sexual delinquency, as indecent ex- 
posure.”® Of far greater practical sig- 
nificance, however, as a factor producing 
juvenile delinquency, has been the 

28 Ibid., pp. 99 et seq. 

24 Ibid., p. 134. 

25 Some cases of this kind have been treated 
at the Institute for the Scientific Treatment of 


Delinquency, London, to which the author is 
indebted for this information. 
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steadily increasing employment of mar- 
ried women outside the home, a tend- 
ency which does not appear in the un- 
employment statistics, as most of these 
women did not register in peacetime. 
In homes from which fathers and elder 
brothers are also absent, this has fre- 
quently resulted in a complete lack of 
supervision and care for school children 
and has greatly increased their delin- 
quency rate. i 


INCREASED WAGES 


The great scarcity of labor, together 
with the growing cost of living, has led 
to increases in wages which have been 
particularly conspicuous in the case of 
boys between 15 and 19. Magistrates 
have frequently expressed their bewilder- 
ment at the fact that such juveniles, in 
spite of their drawing wages of £3 to £6 
instead of 15 to 30 shillings before the 
war, over and over again appear in court 
charged with petty thefts. Social work- 
ers are unanimous in stressing the evil 
effect of such inflated earnings upon 
immature characters who neither save 
nor know how to spend their money 
wisely. It is after the war, however, 
that the real trouble will begin, when 
these young men will have to adapt 
themselves to low peacetime earnings.”® 
Proposals to make saving compulsory, 
at least for the younger age groups, have 
so far proved unsuccessful. 


LOOTING 


Certainly not the most important but 
at least the most spectacular criminologi- 
cal feature of the war has been the ad- 
vent of looting as a result of air raids. 

According to The Defence (General) 
Regulations, 1939, No. 38A, this offense 
can be committed “in an area which has 
been subjected to attack by the enemy 
.. . or in any area to which this Regu- 


26 For the period after the last war, see 
Social Aspects of Crime, op. cit., pp. 112, 
293-94. 
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lation has been applied by order of the 
Minister of Home Security”; and it im- 
plies, apart from other less important 
cases, stealing from premises damaged 
by war operations or vacated by reason 
of attack by the enemy, or stealing 
articles which have been left exposed 
or unprotected as a consequence of war 
operations. The maximum penalty for 
looting is death or penal servitude for 
life?” and, by Order in Council of 
October 4, 1940, courts of summary 
jurisdiction have been given power to 
impose sentences of imprisonment up to 
twelve months, instead of the previous 
maximum of three months. 

Looting cases began to come before 
the London courts very soon after the 
first air raids. In September 1940 there 
were 539 cases, in October 1,662, in No- 
vember 1,463, and in December 920 
cases in the Metropolitan Area alone, 
and a special Anti-Loot Squad of de- 
tectives had to be formed by Scotland 
Yard.’ At the beginning of February 
1941 a gas company inspector stated at 
a London juvenile court that there had 
been more than three thousand cases 
of thefts from gas meters, mainly in 
bombed houses.?® At Leeds Assizes in 
March 1941, the judge, referring to a 
“perfect outburst of looting” at Shef- 
field after the raids in December 1940, 
dealt with seventeen charges of looting.*° 

In the Metropolitan Area, 14 per cent 
of the offenders were schoolboys, and 
45 per cent were under 21. On the 
other hand, in only 2 per cent of the 
cases was the looted property valued at 
over £100; in about 50 per cent it was 
under £5. Accordingly, there has been 
comparatively little evidence of large- 
scale organized looting by professional 

2% Neither of these penalties has as yet been 
imposed. 

28 Evening Standard, Oct. 31, 1940; Police 
Chronicle and Constabulary World, May 16, 
1941, p. 1. 


29 The Times, Feb. 4, 1941. 
30 Ibid., March 4, 1941. 
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_ criminals. Among 228 looting cases, 
collected by the author from newspaper 
reports, with the assistance of the How- 
ard League for Penal Reform, it was 
found that 211 had no known previous 
convictions. Although it is too early to 
make any definite statement, the old 
experience seems to be confirmed that 
in times of war the percentage of first 
offenders tends to increase. The offend- 
ers belonged to the following age groups: 


Under 17: 6 
17-21: 7 
21-30: 20 
30-40: 73 
40-50: 27 

Over 50: 20 

Rest unknown 


It thus appears that most cases of 
juveniles have not been reported in the 
press. No fewer than 95 looters, i.e. 42 
per cent, were in official positions or 
at least in positions of trust as air raid 
wardens, auxiliary firemen or policemen, 
A. R. P. demolition or rescue workers, 
and so forth. 

Although looting is an offense which, 
as a rule, can hardly be prevented by 
the police, under favorable conditions 
this has nevertheless proved possible. 
Not a single case, we are told, was re- 
ported after the big raid on the city of 
London in December 1940, because the 
raid, though heavy, was confined to a 
small area, thus enabling the City Police 
Chief immediately to ring the whole 
district by detectives in plain clothes,** 


ATTITUDES TOWARD LooTING 


Most interesting has been the reaction 
of the courts and the public toward this 
new type of crime. As might be ex- 
pected, the matter has become a favorite 
topic in the press, where the courts have 
often been strongly blamed for being 
either too lenient or too severe. Up to 


31 Police Chronicle and Constabulary World, 
Jan. 17, 1941, p. 1. 
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the time of writing, three stages can 
fairly clearly be distinguished in this 
development: 

1. During the first stage, lasting ap- 
proximately until the middle of October 
1940, magistrates, though almost in- 
variably referring to the possibility of 
a death sentence, as a rule confined 
themselves to fines or short prison sen- 
tences. For this they came in for a 
lot of criticism, especially as looting 
cases were increasing during October. 

2. As a consequence, police courts re- 
sorted to more drastic measures, espe- 
cially against men in official or semi- 
official positions. They were usually 
committed to assizes, where heavy sen- 
tences of penal servitude became not 
uncommon. 

3. After a few months of vacillation, 
important sections of public opinion be- 
gan to react unmistakably against dra- 
conic sentences of this kind.2? It soon 
became apparent that it was, as a rule, 
by no means a particularly dangerous 
type of person who committed this of- 
fense, and stress was justly laid upon ~ 
the great temptation for demolition 
workers, firemen, or juveniles to pick 
up damaged articles of little value which, 
apparently abandoned, might have been 
lying about for weeks. As one evening 
paper put it: “If the bombs introduce 
a new crime into England, we do not 
want them to introduce a new sort of 
Justice.” ° As a consequence, we may 
now sometimes even find auxiliary fire- 
men simply bound over and taken back 
to their employment.** 

Reports from Nazi sources of courts- 
martial which had to be set up in 
raided districts to cope with “plunder- 
ing bands” 3° are without any foundation. 


82 See, for instance, articles and letters in 
the New Statesman and Nation of Nov. 30, 
1940, Feb. 22 and March 8, 1941, 

38 Evening Standard, March 19, 1941. 

34 The Times, May 5 and 8, 1941. 

35 See The Times, May 6, 1941. 
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TABLE 3. 
Indictable Offenses Nonindictable Offenses 
1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 
London 95,280 | 94,852 | 93,869 Not Not 
l published | published 
Total for 35 police districts in vari- | 44,986 | 49,765 | Not yet 88,369 79,220 
ous parts of the country known 


Nothing definite can as yet be said 
on the interesting problem whether the 
large-scale destruction of goods through 
bombing will ultimately lead to a gen- 
eral weakening of the sense of property, 
which, in its turn, may considerably af- 
fect the scale of values as it is reflected 
in the severity of the penalty. 


PROFITEERING 


There may be still another reason why 
the public and the courts are beginning 
to feel somewhat uneasy at the imposi- 
tion of overharsh penalties for looting. 
It is the growing extent of profiteering 
in foodstuffs and other commodities—a 
menace which is slowly being recognized 
as no less serious than looting. “They 
do not steal and they would call them- 
selves traders or businessmen, but they 
are looters none the less,” 3° 

No statistics have as yet been pub- 
lished which would show the actual fre- 
quency of such offenses. The figures 
are included in the “prosecutions under 
the food control orders,” of which 17,319 
were successfully undertaken by the 
Ministry of Food between the outbreak 
of the war and the end of April 1941.57 
There are now over two thousand such 
cases before the courts every month. 

Whereas previously not much was said 
about it in public, the matter has be- 
come front-page news since the begin- 
ning of May 1941, when a strongly 
worded statement was published by the 
Food Price Committee, North Midland 


38 The Economist, May 3, 1941, p. 584. 
37 Sunday Times, May 25, 1941. 


Region, to the effect that “speculation 


is rampant,” that “people who render 
no service in distribution are enriching 
themselves at the expense of the con- 
sumer,” that “prices have in consequence 
risen out of all reasonable proportion,” 
and that the trivial fines imposed by 
some benches were “a matter of ridi- | 
cule.” 88 


WARTIME CRIMINAL STATISTICS 


The last published volume of English 
criminal statistics for the whole country 
is that of 1938. For the following years 
a certain amount of information has been 
made available through the press, in 
Parliamentary debates, and in annual re- 
ports of probation committees, clerks to 
justices, and chief constables. -The last- 
mentioned material is, however, not ac- 
cessible to the general public, and, 
moreover, not all of it has yet been 
completed for the year 1940. Much 
more has become known about the sta- 
tistical changes in juvenile delinquency 
than about those in adult crime. For 
both groups together, only the figures 
shown in Table 3 can at present be 
given.*° 


38 The Times, May 1, 2, 8, 10, 16, 1941; 
Ritchie Calder, New Statesman and Nation, 
April 26, 1941. 

89 The only exception is the annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Police for the Me- 
tropolis, At the time of writing, the report 
for 1940 has not yet been published, though a 
few extracts have appeared in the press. 

40 See also the authors War and Crime, 
op. cit., pp. 130 et seg. 
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TABLE 4—JuvEeNILES CONVICTED OF INDICTABLE OFFENSES 
FOR ALL ENGLAND AND WALES 4 


First four months of 


Second four months of 


Age group 
1939 1940 Per cent increase 1939 1940 Per cent increase 
Under 14 5,328 8,644 62 5,804 7,139 33 
14 and under 17 4,387 6,198 41 4,353 5,471 25 
17 and under 21 3,238 3,761 16 3,126 3,430 9 


Local figures of this kind, however, 
may be more indicative of population 
movements than of changes in the ex- 
tent of crime. 


TABLE 5—JuvENILE DELINQUENTS UP TO 


AGE 17, For INDIVIDUAL DISTRICTS 


Destrict 1939 1940 
London 1,1229 1,440¢ 
Birmingham 1,985 2,680 
Liverpool _ 2,480? 3,005° 
Manchester 7354 1,3234 


% Last four months of year. 

è Of which 1,633 were indictable offenses. 
e Of which 2,168 were indictable offenses. 
d Indictable offenses. 


With regard to juveniles in particular, 
Tables 4 and 5 will give some informa- 
tion. It should be borne in mind that 
a considerable part of the group 17 to 


41 Taken from The Times Educational Sup- 
plement, April 12, 1941. 


21 had probably .entered the fighting 
services, 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that these local figures are also of only 
very limited value because of the violent 
fluctuations in the child population due 
to evacuation. It can safely be assumed 
that at least in some of the cities named, 
the increase in numbers of juvenile court 
cases from 1939 to 1940 was partly due 
to the return of many evacuees. In 
Manchester, for instance, out of 89,000 
school children 61,000 were evacuated 
in September 1939, of whom 45,000 had 
returned by January 1940. However, 
a comparison between the year 1938, 
when the figure was 914, and 1940, 
when in spite of evacuation it had risen 
to 1,323, shows that there is some cause 
for real alarm, though since the reopen- 
ing of many schools the position has 
improved. 
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Criminals’ Views on Crime Causation 


By ALBERT Morris 


RIMINAL occupations, like others, 
are both selective of those who 
enter them and to some extent deter- 
‘ minative of the bias of their opinions. 
Conventional police methods are much 
better adapted to the detection of crimi- 
_ nals who commit crimes which have 
what might be called a high social visi- 
bility than they are to the discovery of 
those committing concealed and devious 
offenses involving fraud, bribery, or 
complex accounting and financial ma- 
nipulations. For this reason, criminal 
vocations and avocations are not repre- 
sented in their proper proportions among 
convicted offenders. This condition is 
well recognized by convicted offenders, 
at least, and is often the basis of cynical 
comparisons whose tone is suggested by 
a frank, if halting, bit of poetry written 
by an inmate of the Massachusetts Re- 
formatory for Women, beginning: 


I’m walking about a prison, 
What do you think I see? 

A lot of dumb-bells doing time, 
While all the crooks go free. 


The data to be considered in an ade- 
quate survey of criminals’ views on 
crime causation ought therefore to come 
both from upperworld or white-collar 
criminals and from underworld or tradi- 
tional criminals. 


DIFFICULTY OF SECURING VIEWS 


Unfortunately, lawbreakers who have 
been so fortunate as to escape conviction 
for their criminal offenses are not readily 
identified except by their intimates, and 
they are not likely to feel any great im- 
pulse to discuss, even with their friends, 


1See Edwin H. Sutherland, “White-Collar 
Criminality,” American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 5: 1, Feb. 1940; Albert Morris, Criminol- 
ogy (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
rev. ed., 1938), pp. 65-66, 153-57. 


much less with others, the origins of 
their misbehavior. Data from the up- 
perworld group are therefore dispropor- 
tionately limited and derived chiefly, 
though not entirely, from a few con- 
victed upperworld offenders without pre- 
vious police records. The greater part 
of the materials available have come 
from the convicted recidivist group.? 
Men undergoing punishment for their 


„crimes may more or less willingly answer 


direct oral inquiries by staff members 
about their lives, but in so doing they 
are apt to have always the feeling that 
whatever they say goes into the record 
and may have an important bearing 
upon the comfort with which they can 
live in prison among their fellow inmates 
or with the prison staff, and upon their 
chances of early release. Even when 
the inquiry is made in confidence after 
friendly relations have been established, 
by one not having any official relation 
to the institution, complete frankness 
may be lacking, for it is difficult for the 
prisoner to dissociate himself from the 
general attitude of the prison commu- 
nity toward outsiders even under such 
circumstances. 


2 The writer here acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to the men and women, too numerous to 
mention individually, who have contributed 
the facts or opinions on which this paper is 
based, or who have helped in the gathering of 
data. Some are of necessity anonymous; 
others have asked to be so. Especial ac- 
knowledgment, however, is due to Dr. Robert 
Lindner, whose entirely personal and unoffi- 
cial comments with reference to Federal pris- 
oners have been freely used; to Dr. Glenn 
Kendall, acting director of education of the 
New York State Department of Correction, 
whose suggestions have been most helpful; to 
Warden Walter Wallack of Walkill Prison, 
who has made case materials available; and 
to Harold E. Lane, director of the Central 
Application Bureau, whose services are best 
acknowledged without specification. 
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Such expressions of views on crime 
causation as can be obtained from crimi- 
nals are nevertheless of some worth. 
Even when they are lacking in penetra- 
tion or sincerity, the verbalizations of 
criminals may have a diagnostic value 
as great as other overt behavior. 

Occasionally the most ordinary person 
may, under circumstances of great emo- 
tional stress or relief, throw new light 
upon the dynamics of his and others’ 
behavior by a casual but penetrating re- 
mark. Fortunately, also, there are a 
few criminals of rare insight and ob- 
jectivity, whose comments on crime 
causation may be particularly valuable 
in helping us to understand their mental 
dynamics. This is a useful result, be- 
cause the factors, both causative and 
curative, of criminal behavior operate 
only as they are brought to a focus in 
the human mind with a resulting inter- 
pretation of them and a correlated ini- 
tiation of response. Perhaps the more 
general usefulness of obtaining the views 
of criminals, however, is in the sugges- 
tions they may embody for programs of 
crime prevention and treatment. What 
a man needs and will accept is to some 
extent correlated with his own judgment 
of his present condition and how he got 
into it. 


THE UNCONVICTED OFFENDER 


In general, it would seem that the un- 
convicted upperworld criminals (exclud- 
ing those who are unconvicted because 
they are new offenders or too petty to 
attract official notice) are above the av- 
erage of prisoners in their intellectual 
powers as well as in social and eco- 
nomic status. Data obtained from men 
who have most probably been engaged, 
though undetected, in serious violations 
of the criminal law, though not exten- 
sive, suggest that such offenders more 
generally analyze their conduct with 
understanding and objectivity than do 
run-of-the-mill prisoners, 


One intelligent unconvicted offender, 
married but without children or near 
relatives, explained his behavior in de- 
frauding the company for which he 
worked by saying: 


My wife knew perfectly well what I was 
about, but we had no one to worry over. 
We liked to do things that we couldn’t af- 
ford on my salary, and this seemed like a 
good risk. The loss was spread out so that 
nobody suffered, or I wouldn’t have done 
it. I more or less expected to get caught 
ultimately, but not until I had what I 
wanted, and they would only have dis- 
charged me then, for it would not have 
helped their business to do otherwise. 


Then in answer to further questioning: 


Certainly I believe it was wrong, but chiefly 
because you can’t have everybody doing 
what I did. J didn’t get much satisfaction 
out of my work, and my business relations 
were impersonal. There was no one to get 
hurt but ourselves. 


First OFFENDERS 


Men serving their first prison term 
seem to belong chiefly to the group in 
which a socioeconomic situation is an 
obvious causative factor, and secondarily 
to the medical and personality defect 
groups. The situational group of first 
convictions includes upperworld or 
white-collar criminals guilty of such 
crimes as embezzlement and fraud, and 
those among our Federal prisoners who 
have violated securities or income tax 
laws or other legislation, much of which 
is of recent passage. 

These situational offenders are allied 
to the unconvicted group in their rela- 
tively high economic, social,.and intel- 
lectual levels. . Though individual dif- 
ferences are obvious, they have been 
exposed to conventional ethical training, 
and tend, as a group, to recognize rather 
clearly the general nature of their own 
problems, and are willing to accept a 
fair measure of responsibility for them. 
They know that they and their families 
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have lacked the self-control to live 
within their means in a highly competi- 
tive acquisitive society. Creatures of a 
sensate culture, they are without the 
sustaining framework of substantial in- 
ner resources, and hence without the 
moral stamina to resist temptation when 
deprived of the things of the flesh. 

One prisoner, without previous record, 
. serving aterm of two to four years for 
Second Degree Grand Larceny, expresses 
himself in a manner similar to that of a 
number of first offenders of substantial 
education and reputation who, for one 
reason or another, have come to bet on 
horse races: 


My wife joined a bridge club. She be- 
gan to gamble and lost heavily. We were 
behind in our bills. I borrowed some 
money from my employer’s funds that I 
intended to return. Finally, I tried to get 
even by betting on the horses and just kept 
getting into debt heavier. I kept borrowing 
more money from the fund. When the 
auditors came I just gave up the cause, 
because I was $23,000 in arrears. My 
wrong was an attempt to make my wife’s 
` wrong a right, but it was poor Judgment on 
my part primarily that finds me in prison. 


A sixty-year-old former department- 
store executive, convicted of his first 
offense in devising a fraudulent scheme 
which mulcted the business of several 
thousands of dollars, attributes his 
criminality to a desire for revenge upon 
the store because he was not given pro- 
motions promised by the store owner. 

A thirty-eight-year-old auditor whose 


wages were insufficient to meet his ex-. 


penses stole from his employer in the 
belief that he could build up a profitable 
chicken farm with it and return the 
original investment to its owner’s ac- 
count without discovery. 

Some men, caught in a hopeless 
tangle, are relieved that the strain is 
over and that a new sense of perspective 
has been gained; others are disgruntled 
at an economic order that limits their 
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opportunities. But by no means are all. 
of those serving their first sentences 
able to review the factors involved in 
their misbehavior so rationally. Some 
are unstable individuals who have com- 
mitted casual or impulsive crimes of a 
serious nature, unplanned and often 
pointless, and frequently involving at- 
tacks upon the person. ‘These various 
cases in which medico-psychological fac- 
tors are most obvious include both or- 
ganic and functional disorders ranging 
in a few instances into the area of defi- 
nite psychotic conditions. Occasionally 
such offenders discuss the sources of 
their misbehavior with some insight, as 
did a twenty-two-year-old college stu- 
dent with a marked deformity of face 
and chest, who felt that he would not 
have attempted a felonious assault if his 
parents had taken him to a plastic sur- 
geon to have his physical deformities 
corrected. But more often the prisoner, 
seemingly more surprised than anyone 
else, exclaims, “I don’t know what made 
me do it.” 


RECIDIVISTS 


First offenders, however, constitute a 
minority of penitentiary inmates. Prob- 
ably three-fifths or more of penitentiary 
prisoners are those who have previous 
records of criminal activity. Among 
them is found no consensus of opinion 
as to why they or other men commit 
crimes. Their views range all the way 
from a denial of their own guilt (a com- 
mon attitude of sex offenders, who look 
upon fellow prisoners convicted of 
crimes against property with all the 
naiveté of the prison visitor) to those 
who discuss crime causation in the jar- 
gon of academic criminologists, with 
whose writings they have some acquaint- 
ance and whose views on the interrela- 
tionship of multiple causative factors 
they expound with conviction. In þe- 
tween falls a large group of those who 
associate their criminality superficially 
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with some one obvious factor, usually of 
a socioeconomic nature. Typical of this 
type are the alcoholic offenders, who 
without hesitancy point to drinking as 
the cause of all their troubles, but who 
seem never to wonder what factors may 
underlie their alcoholism. 


Every time I get drunk and need money, 
I write “phoney” checks. After I am in 
jail I realize that it was wrong, but I just 
cannot help myself. Drink is the real rea- 
son for me being a convicted man. 


Bad companions, difficulties with par- 
ents or wife, lack of employment or 
money, are common socioeconomic 
sources indicated more or less sincerely 
as the single cause of their crimes by a 
considerable number of prisoners. 

“I stole because I was nearly starving 
and needed the money.” 

- “The whole cause of my trouble is 
my father.” 

“My mother is the cause of my delin- 
quencies. When I was a child she used 
to punish me by cutting my hands with 
a knife.” 

“I was drinking with some fellows and 
they suggested that we could make some 
easy money. I didn’t know what they 
intended to do.” 

“My father threw me out when I was 
eighteen because I couldn’t get along 
with my stepmother.” 

In a summary of statements made 
during a careful psychiatric study of 
250 recent admissions to Sing Sing 
Prison and compiled for the writer by 
Dr. Ralph S. Banay, Senior Clinic Psy- 
chiatrist, the following answers were 
given, listed in order of their frequency: 


Needed money 43 
Intoxication 40 
Denies guilt 37 
Can’t explain 26 
Fight — 17 
Marital troubles 13 
Bad association 9 
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Lost head 8 
Business difficulties 7 
Accident . 7 
Sexual difficulties 7 
Miscellaneous 36 
Total 250 


A somewhat smaller group includes 
recidivists who have accepted organized 
crime or some specific criminal trade or 
profession as their proper way of life, 
and who, though reluctant to discuss it, 
are apt to give straight, if not extended, 
answers when they do. 

Distinctive among the alleged causes 
of crime are the statements made by 
some intelligent habitual offenders that 
their way of life offers them freedom 
(“Td rather die than be a wage-slave”) 
and adventure which they cannot find in 
legitimate pursuits and which are essen- 
tial to ‘a tolerably satisfying existence 
for them. Such a viewpoint is common 
among professional criminals who rely 
upon technical skill and their wits 
rather than upon force, and who are 
likely to look upon violence as stupid. 
Forgers and confidence men frequently 
express such views, and burglars have 
been known to. One able second-story 
worker who has never owned'a gun has 
for more than twenty years wintered in 
Florida and spent his summers in New 
England, carefully planning a limited 
number of profitable jobs Just before 
each seasonal migration. 

Such criminal businessmen regard im- 
prisonment as one of the risks of their 
trade, and accept it without bitterness, 
as an undesirable but inevitable occa- 
sional interruption roughly comparable 
to hospitalization for a businessman who 
has become ull. 

The thrill motive in less mature guise 
is also found among many youthful de- 
linquents, particularly auto thieves, who 
take cars primarily for the sake of joy 
riding, but who may sell them to junk 
dealers for profit if they are not caught. 
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Another causative force recognized by 
some recidivists might be described as a 
sort of cultural compulsion. Without 
resorting to claims of special advantages 
for their “businesses,” professional of- 
fenders may make no moral distinction 
between their methods and those of 
other so-called “legitimate” business- 
men. Although they know that their 
acts are considered wrong, they do not 
regard themselves as criminals. Every- 
one has a racket; theirs suits them, and 
beyond that they do not go except to 
venture a slight feeling of contempt for 
the hypocrites who assume a holier-than- 
thou pose because they seem to keep 
within the law. 

One unusually intelligent inmate 
maintained to Dr. Glenn Kendall that 
there is a definite hoodlum culture, and 
that boys who grow up in areas where 
it prevails come naturally by it, ac- 
cepting its code of behavior even to their 
manner of dressing, its heroes, and its 
contemptuous attitude toward “working 
stiffs.” 

Another example of cultural compul- 
sion is represented among Federal of- 
fenders by the southern hillbilly moon- 
shiners, who follow the ways of their 
fathers without consciousness of moral 
guilt, and who, according to Dr. Lind- 
ner, are often painfully honest outside 
of their distilling activities. 


THE PSYCHOPATHS 


Perhaps the most annoying and hope- 
less offenders that treatment agencies 
deal with are the psychopaths of good 
intelligence, who often know what they 
have done, appear genuinely sorry for 
it, verbally assume their responsibilities 
manfully, and promise with utter sin- 
cerity to keep out of trouble hereafter, 
only to give way almost as soon as they 
are released, to emotional impulses which 
they have never managed to bring into 
harmony with their knowledge. 


No one has better characterized the 
views of this type on crime causation 
than Dr. Robert Lindner, whose gen- 
erous statement to the writer is based 
upon some years of comparative study 
of criminal psychopaths and so-called 
“normals” carried on under a special 
grant. Says Dr. Lindner: 


Causation statements by psychopathic in- 
dividuals differ as widely as psychopaths 
themselves. They take in the whole gamut 
of reasons for crime, from the “broken 
family” motif (“I could not get along with 
my folks, so I just left home and drifted”) 
to the economic (“I wanted some money to 
dress up nice and a good car to get around 
in”) and to social criticism (“How do you 
expect a man to get along under this sys- 
tem?”). The denominator which is com- 
mon to all of them is that without any 
exception whatever they bear no true rela- 
tionship to the facts in the case; at best 
they are post hoc ergo propter hoc ration- 
alizations. It is not rare to find among 
psychopaths men who possess (according 
to the exacting psychometric tests which we 
administer to them) a high degree of intelli- 
gence, and who have a complete intellectual 
insight into their motivation, who know 
right from wrong very well, and who never- 
theless, on the spur of the moment’s im- 
pulse, steal the car, rob the bank, attack 
their superior or the law officer, or commit 
any of the other crimes on the statute 
books. In other words, their intellectual 
insight kindles no emotional response. To 
use the language of the Catholic Church: 
their confessions (often forthcoming with 
all of the aplomb and exhibitionism symp- 
tomatic of the psychopath) are without the 
essential element of contrition, because 
emotionally they are not capable of con- 
trition. Intellectually, they “know” that 
others have rights; emotionally they find 
themselves without the restraint to respect 
them. The Jaw regards them as “sane,” 
and indeed, they often show not only a 
devious and designing shrewdness, but a 
seemingly intelligent comprehension of the 
social significance of the laws they offend 
and the legal processes by which they are 
brought to justice. Nevertheless, it is my 
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considered opinion that we are dealing with 
compulsive behavior patterning in these 
cases, because their intellectual understand- 
ing is not charged with any emotional ac- 
ceptance of any social order, however. con- 
stituted. And therein ‘lies their greatest 
danger for the community, by comparison 
to which their almost casual felonies shrink 
into unimportance. In the present state of 
world affairs, with social criticism (often 
of a very violent nature) made the common 
custom among all classes and types. of 
people, the natural escape mechanism for 
the psychopath is to blame his troubles and 
those of his fellows on someone else, or 
(more important for society) on rubrics 
descriptive of the order in which he lives; 
Le., the “system,” “democracy,” “capital- 
ism,” etc. Significantly, a considerable 
number of inmates diagnosed as psycho- 
pathic cases are openly sympathetic to 
certain of the totalitarian regimes abroad, 
and many of those of southern extrac- 
tion see in the late Huey Long a model 
statesman and political leader. Nor would 
the psychopath be content to be merely a 
camp follower in the event of widespread 
social disturbances. His colossal egotism, 
his lack of any restraining moral or ethical 
principles, as well as his frequently dis- 
played talent for leadership are likely to 
make him the ideal subaltern in any or- 
ganization formed to promote what Rausch- 
ning has called “The Revolution of Ni- 
hilism.” For that is what the psychopath 
really is: a Nihilist. His only intense emo- 
tional preoccupation is with himself. He 
appears to lack entirely the will to commu- 
nity, to borrow Rudolf Allers’ succinct 
phrase; his behavior is one long aggressive 
substitute for unresolved infantile conflicts 
and frustrations. 

Hence, the motivation of his crime by 
the psychopath is relevant only as a part 
of the symptomatology of his defect. His 
statements on the problem are never to 
be trusted, since they are either deliberately 
misleading or, in some cases, the results of 
willful self-deception. Even where he ap- 
pears to show genuine repentance for his 
offense and what seems like an honest reso- 
lution to do better, he will, at the first 
opportunity, revert instantly to the crazy- 
quilt pattern of his style of life. 


Major Groups oF CRIMINALS: 
A HYPOTHESIS 


The views of criminals on crime causa- 
tion, whether accepted at their face value 
or critically analyzed and compared with 
verified case records, make it quite clear 
that the stereotype “criminal” does not 
exist except as a handy literary figure. 
Nevertheless, from the standpoint of 
their views on crime causation, the hy- 
pothesis may be advanced that four ma- 
jor, if somewhat indefinitely bounded, 
divisions appear: 

First, unconvicted and once convicted 
upperworld criminals of normal to supe- 
rior intelligence and social opportunities 
who have failed to comport themselves 
acceptably under great socioeconomic 
pressure, and who understand as well as 
most persons the roots of their diffi- 
culties. Their views on causation as ap- 
plied to themselves are likely to be sin- 
cerely expressed, often in great detail, 
within a normal range of human bias 
and rationalization. 

Second, a major group of recidivists 
within the prison population, of normal 
to dull intelligence and from average to 
marginal social and economic levels, be- 
set with medico-psychological weak- 
nesses and hence incapable of living 
acceptably in their difficult world with- 
out help. Such offenders may or may 
not intend to express honestly their un- 
derstanding of how they came to behave 
criminally, but in either event, they gen- 
erally point with assurance to one par- 
ticular factor, with little apparent com- 
prehension of the complexity of their 
own motivation. 

A third group, recidivists, not too 
numerous, ranging from normal to dull 
intelligence, have departed from the ac- 
cepted limits of legal behavior because 
of the overwhelming strength of the cul- 
ture that immediately touches the of- 
fender, or because of a choice made 
gradually but more or less consciously 
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in favor of a way of life, criminal pri- 
marily in its economic aspect, because 
of a preference for its apparently greater 
satisfactions In terms of freedom and 
variety. Such criminals can rarely be 
induced to comment on causation in 
their own lives, but seem likely to an- 
swer intelligently, though laconically and 
with what seems to those outside of that 
group to be a biased dogmatism, when 
they speak at all. 

_ Finally, there seems to be a group of 
recidivists of average or higher intelli- 
gence who comprise the vaguely defined 
unstable group of psychopaths whose 
intriguing discussions of causation in 
their own lives, though often readily ob- 
tained and convincingly given, are en- 
tirely unreliable because the offender 
fails to recognize or at least to face the 
basic constitutional limitation for which 
his criminal attack upon society seems 
attempted compensation. 


HOPE FOR REFORMATION 


There is little support in these sug- 
gestions for either extreme environmen- 
talist or Neo-Lombrosian biological in- 
terpretations of crime causation. The 
general pattern of culture, though im- 
portant, is not always a predominant 
factor. The offender may be insulated 
from much of it, so that even as one 
factor it is only the part that touches 
the offender that may be demonstrably 
operative. In any event, the range of 
causative factors is great, their functions 
relative, their combinations varied and 
unique in each instance. 

If genuine reformation be thought of 
as a sincere acceptance by a criminal of 
a legally approved pattern of behavior, 


and the development of his capacity to 
live in accordance with it, then the 
chances of bringing an offender to that 
desirable state would seem to bear some 
direct relation to his views on the causes 
of his criminality. There seems little 
likelihood that the criminal who is con- 
tented with his choice can be converted 
by any consciously designed treatment 
now available. Only slightly more hope- 
ful are the psychopathic recidivists 
whose cure, if it comes at all, will re- 
quire extended and competent psychi- 
atric care—a point that might well be 
considered by those sincere friends of 
prisoners who are led by the convincing 
rationalizations and earnest professions 
of good intentions of this type to spend 
so much time, effort, and money at- 
tempting with little success to restore 
them to the good life. 

From the situational group of first 
offenders may come a considerable pro- 
portion of successful releases. These are 
the most hopeful cases; among them are 
fortunate outcomes to which formal 
treatment beyond the shock of detection 
and conviction has contributed little or 
nothing, and which we may some day 
find the means of treating with necessary 
deference to society’s demand for expia- 
tion but in a more economical fashion 
than is now customary. 

The large group of socially and bio- 
logically inadequate offenders offers per- 
haps the greatest variety of possibilities 
for treatment, and invites the widest 
range of approaches. It continues to 
challenge an unimaginative and con- 
servative public opinion to support for 
an indefinite period of time an array of 
honestly and ably conceived experi- 
mental treatment programs. 


Albert Morris is professor of sociology at Boston 
University, and has taught in the summer session of 


the University of California at Los Angeles. 
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Official Agencies and Crime Prevention 


| By Erro D. MONACHESI 


N SUNDAY, June 22, 1941, there 
appeared in a Minneapolis paper 
the following item: 


Somebody in our state officialdom needs 
a good kick on that Glenn Smith case. He 
was the fellow who was shot and killed by 
the oil-station attendant during the at- 
tempted stick-up. Examine, if you will, 
the records in the case and then draw your 
own conclusions: The police department 
records show Smith had been sentenced to 
St. Cloud Reformatory for receiving stolen 
property. He was released a year later. 
Late in ’31 he- was arrested on suspicion of 
highway robbery. In 1934 he was given 
two-year probation for receiving stolen 
property, but he violated probation and was 
returned to St. Cloud. He was paroled in 
March 1939. A case like that makes any 
good citizen’s blood boil. We might easily 
have had the killing go the other way. And 
parole and probation officers would have 
had the responsibility smack in their laps. 
I would like to hear from either group just 
to see what defense they have to offer for 
giving a violator like that back to society. 


The defense asked for by this item 
would involve bringing together all of 
the available knowledge pertaining to 
American penal practices. Behind this 
episode lie numerous important consid- 
erations which dramatically reveal the 
inefficiency of the American penal sys- 
tem. Glenn Smith had been incar- 
cerated; he had been given probation; 
and he had been placed on parole. 
Thus, he had been subjected to the three 
most important treatment methods avail- 
able for convicted offenders in the United 
States. His unfortunate ending indicates 
that he had gained little from these ex- 
periences. If the case of Glenn Smith 
were unique in the annals of American 


2 “In This Corner with Cedric Adams,” The 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune and Minneapolis 
Star Journal. 


penology, it could be passed over as an 
unfortunate incident. There is evidence, 
however, to show that Smith’s case is not 
unusual and that the treatment accorded 
criminals in the United States is by no 
means as effective as it should be. 


IMPORTANCE OF TREATMENT 


What to do with a person who has 
been convicted of a crime is an extremely 
important question. The answer to this 
question stands at the basis of a series 
of consequences that directly or indi- 
rectly affect not only those who are 
criminals, but also that whole body of 
men and women who constitute in their 
combined co-operative efforts society.. 
How the offender is treated, the atti- 
tudes, and the philosophy underlying 
that treatment determine to a consid- 
erable extent the safety and the well- 
being of all members of society. If the 
treatment tendered the offender is de- 
signed merely to satisfy revenge motives, 
the results of such treatment will tend 
to be reflected in the conduct and in the 
attitudes of those thus treated. If, on 
the other hand, treatment is motivated 
by a desire to reform or to rehabilitate, 
subjects of such treatment should reflect 
in their conduct this different philosophy. 
It seems elementary that how and why 
given persons are treated determine to a 
large extent the kinds of persons they 
become. 

Even a hurried survey of American 
penology reveals the fact that the treat- 
ment offered to convicted offenders is 
intended to achieve a host of desirable 
and contradictory results. In the first 
place, treatment is expected to punish 
the offender in vindication of the wrong 
he has inflicted upon others. In this 
instance, revenge constitutes the prime 
motive in treatment. ‘The offender has 
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wronged society and society in turn ex- 
acts from him a specified amount of pain 
and discomfort, and the offender, having 
paid his debt, is expected to go on his 
way and sin no more. It may be said 
that he has learned his lesson. He now 
knows that “crime does not pay.” In 
the second place, treatment is expected 
to reform and to rehabilitate criminals. 
It is expected that confinement in a 
penal institution, which offers opportuni- 
ties for developing desirable habits, or 
being placed on probation under the 
supervision of an officer, will tend to 
teach the individual right from wrong. 
Such treatment is designed to modify or 
to eradicate behavior trends which have 
tended to lead the individual into a life 
of wrong-doing. In the third place, 
treatment is supposed to deter others 
from criminal activity. The pain and 
discomfort that criminals suffer, the hu- 
miliation and the stigma which is at- 
tached to criminal proceedings, and the 
whole series of consequences which fol- 
low the arrest and conviction of an indi- 
vidual are supposed to stand as barriers 
to the criminal conduct on the part of 
others. These, in general, are the re- 
sults which it is hoped can be obtained 
by our peno-correctional program. 


TREATMENT METHODS 


The methods used to obtain these 
treatment ends are varied. Confinement 
in some kind of an institution has for 
a long time been one of the chief treat- 
ment methods in use. The practice has 
consisted of placing convicted offenders 
behind walls and subjecting them to 
regimentation designed to restrict free- 
dom of action and to inculcate in them 
habits deemed desirable. In addition, 
this period of confinement is designed to 
offer offenders time and opportunity to 
reflect upon their crimes. 

Coupled with imprisonment, and of 
much more recent origin, is the practice 
of parole. This treatment method is 
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applied to offenders after a portion of the 
sentence imposed upon them by the 
court has expired. The principal aim of 
this treatment method is to ease of- 
fenders back into the everyday life car- 
ried on beyond prison walls. Life in 
prison is considerably different from life 
as it is lived outside of prison, and an 
individual who has spent a number of 
years in prison will tend to find adjust- 
ment to the life outside of prison a 
rather difficult task. Parole is designed 
to facilitate this task by placing the 
individual under the immediate super- 
vision of an officer whose business it is 
to look after the released offender. 

Another method current in our treat- 
ment process is probation. Though some 
of the ideas underlying the practice of 
probation go far back into English legal 
history, probation as a method of treat- 
ing offenders is a comparatively recent 
development. 


Probation may be defined as the suspen- 
sion cf final judgment in a case, giving the 
offencer an opportunity to improve his con- 
duct while living as a member of the com- 
munity, subject to conditions which may 
be imposed by the court, and under the 
supervision and friendly guidance of a 
probation officer.” 


The practice of probation is based 
upon the assumption that imprisonment 
is not applicable as treatment to all cate- 
gories of offenders. In fact, the granting 
of probation to specific individual of- 
fenders implies that these offenders will 
probably profit considerably more from 
being permitted to participate in the life 
of a community than from being con- 
fined in an institution. 

These three procedures—imprison- 
ment, parole, and probation—constitute 
the principal methods of treatment in 
American penology. The important role 
that imprisonment, probation, and parole 

2Fred R. Johnson, Probation for Juveniles 


and Adults (New York: Century Company, 
1928), p. 3. 
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play in the treatment process is attested 
to by the statistics published by the 
United States Bureau of the Census. 
Thus in 1938 out of 65,423 defendants 
sentenced in twenty-six states and the 
District of Columbia 35.8 per cent were 
confined in state prisons and reforma- 
tories. In addition, 25.6 per cent were 
incarcerated in jails, workhouses, and 
other similar institutions, while 32.4 per 
cent were given probation or a suspended 
sentence. Imprisonment in some sort of 
an institution took care of more than 
60 per cent of the defendants sentenced 
in that year. A similar situation is 
found to exist for the year 1939, Of 
54,929 defendants sentenced in twenty- 
five states, including the District of Co- 
lumbia, 35.4 per cent were sentenced to 
a prison or reformatory, 23.9 per cent 
were confined in local jails, workhouses, 
and other similar institutions, and 33.4 
per cent were given probation or a sus- 
pended sentence.* ‘Though it is true 
that these statistics do not cover the 
entire country, they may in general be 
considered as reflecting what takes place, 
year by year, in the United States, If 
these statistics are at all representative, 
imprisonment must be considered the 
primary treatment method in our ad- 
ministration of criminal justice. Proba- 
tion and the suspended sentence, al- 
though not as important as imprisonment 
in terms of the actual number of of- 
fenders treated in this fashion, does con- 
stitute, however, a treatment method of 
first-rate importance. 


PAROLE STATISTICS 


Statistics on the extent to which parole 
is used indicate that this form of treat- 
ment has also come to play an important 
part in the administration of criminal 
justice. In 1935 the Bureau of the 


8 Judicial Criminal Statistics, 1938 (U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census), Table 4. 

4 Ibid., 1939, Table 8. 


Census reported that of 64,734 prisoners 
discharged in the United States from 
state and Federal prisons and reforma- 
tories, 30,408 of them were placed on 
parole. (No reports were received from 
the states of Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi for that year.) In other 
words, 47 per cent of the prisoners dis- 
charged in that year were placed on 
parole. In 1936, 46.4 per cent of all 
prisoners discharged from state and Fed- 
eral prisons and reformatories were 
placed on parole. In 1937, of 63,007 
prisoners discharged, 43.3 per cent were 
placed on parole, and in 1938 the per- 
centage was 42.3.5 If to these data were 
added the number of offenders returned 
to society by other forms of conditional 
release, which amounts to the same as 
parole in many instances, the conclusion 
must be that this method of treatment 
looms large in American penology. 


RECIDIVISM 


The fact that imprisonment, parole, 
and probation have come to play such 
an important part in American penology 
would lead one to suppose that on the 
whole they have been found effective in 
dealing with the convicted offender and 
in preventing crime. A measure of the 
efficiency and effectiveness of treatment 
methods may be found in the statistics 
on recidivism. While it is true that these 
statistics may be inaccurate they may, 
however, serve to indicate what happens 
to the criminal population after it has 
been treated. A survey of statistics on 
recidivism reveals the rather disconcert- 
ing fact that many convicted offenders 
do not benefit to any considerable extent 
from their treatment experiences. Thus, 
in 1935, of all prisoners received in Fed- 
eral prisons, state prisons, and reforma- 
tories, over 50 per cent of them had some 


5 Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and 
Reformatories (U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census), 1935, 1936, 
1937, 1938. 
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previous commitment. In 1936 this was 
true for over 55 per cent of the prisoners. 
Slightly more than 48 per cent of male 
felony prisoners received in state and 
Federal prisons and reformatories in 
1938 had some previous commitment 
charged against them.® These data, as 
previously indicated, are by no means 
as complete nor as accurate as they 
should be. Their accuracy is dependent 
upon the thoroughness with which prison 
records are kept and the quality of the 
work done in clearing offenders through 
the fingerprint records of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. It is undoubt- 
edly true that many convicted offenders 
labeled “first offenders” are classified in- 
correctly. 


POSTTREATMENT BEHAVIOR 


There is evidence to show that the 
statistics collected by the Federal Bu- 
reau of the Census on recidivism tend to 
underestimate the seriousness of the 
problem. The most thorough and com- 
prehensive studies of recidivism made in 
the United States are presented in a 
series of excellent monographs written 
by Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck. 
Their first book,’ which appeared in 
1930, dealt with 510 men who had been 
discharged from the Massachusetts Re- 
formatory during the years 1911 to 
1922. A meticulous investigation of the 
postreformatory lives of these men 
showed that almost 80 per cent were not 
reformed five years after discharge from 
care. A later investigation of the ac- 
tivities of these same men, covering an 
additional five-year postparole period, 
revealed that 67.9 per cent of those of- 
fenders whose behavior could be ascer- 
tained were still delinquent.® 

8 Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and 
Reformatories (U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census), 1935, 1936, 
1937, 1938. 

7500 Criminal Careers (New York: Alfred 


A. Knopf, 1930). 
8 Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, Later 


In 1934 the Gluecks published a study 
of 1,000 juvenile delinquents treated by 
the Boston Juvenile Court and studied 
at the Judge Baker Guidance Center.® 
A careful study of the behavior of these 
boys in a five-year posttreatment period 
showed that slightly over 88 per cent 
of them had continued to be delinquent. 
Two other follow-up investigations. of 
the behavior of these same delinquents 
during two successive five-year periods 
revealed that some improvement in con- 
duct had taken place. Thus it was 
found that during the second follow-up 
period 33.9 per cent of those whose be- 
havior could be checked had not been 
arrested. The third follow-up period 
showed that 36.6 per cent were non- 
delinquent, 30.3 per cent were serious 
delinquents, and 33.1 per cent were 
minor delinquents.?° 

In another follow-up investigation the 
Gluecks considered the careers of 500 
delinquent women discharged from_the 
Massachusetts Reformatory for Wom- 
en.’* The results of this investigation 
were also disappointing. Thus the 
Gluecks found that 76.4 per cent of the 
women had been delinquent during a 
five-year postparole period. 

The Glueck studies, taken together, 
demonstrate that what is done on the 
reformatory level is not conspicuously 
successful. Although it is true that the 
Gluecks dealt with Massachusetts mate- 
rial exclusively, it seems nevertheless 
possible to conclude that comparable 
materials could be found for other sec- 
tions of the United States. The Massa- 
chusetts reformatory system and the 
Boston Juvenile Court, on the whole, 


Criminal Careers (New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1937). 

3 One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1934). 

10 Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, Juvenile 
Delinquents Grown Up (New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1940). 

11 Five Hundred Delinquent Women (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1934). 
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have been considered as better than 
average. 


MEASURING PAROLE AND PROBATION 
SUCCESS 


When the data quoted above are com- 
pared with the results usually contained 
in reports of state parole departments, a 
considerable discrepancy is noted. Sta- 
tistics dealing with the “success” and 
“failure” of convicted offenders on parole 
generally indicate that a great majority 
of offenders respond successfully to pa- 
role. It is not unusual to find claims 
that 80 per cent of persons placed on 
parole respond successfully. Similar 
claims are made by probation depart- 
ments. These claims are undoubtedly 
justified, but the behavior of an offender 
on probation or parole does not consti- 
tute a reliable criterion for judging the 
effectiveness of treatment. A person 
under supervision probably behaves be- 
cause of the very fact that he is under 
supervision. How the treatment given 
him ‘has modified his attitudes can only 
be revealed by his conduct after super- 
vision has been withdrawn. The studies 
made by the Gluecks show that many 
offenders are not touched to any con- 
siderable extent by their treatment ex- 
periences, even though labeled “success- 
ful” at the end of the parole period. 
There are additional factors which may 
play their part in giving true significance 
to the statistics of success. Thus con- 
victed offenders who are placed on pro- 
bation have gone through some selective 
process. Not all persons are granted 
probation. They constitute a body of 
individuals considered by judges as most 
likely to respond to probation treatment. 
A consideration of the factors in the 
lives of offenders which determine 
whether probation is granted indicates 
that probationers, on the whole, repre- 
sent a better class of individuals than 
do the general run-of-the-mill offenders. 
This selective process may in the long 
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run play its part in producing high per- 
centages of success on probation. 

What probationers do in postprobation 
periods remains, for the most part, un- 
known, The only thorough study of this 
question was made by the Gluecks in 
their investigation of the juvenile delin- 
quents of Boston. If the results of that 
investigation are at all representative of 
what is taking place in the rest of the 
country, we must conclude that proba- 
tion is not an effective method of treat- 
ment. The subjects of the Glueck study 
had the benefit of a comparatively good 
probation system, and yet the after- 
treatment life of these delinquents indi- 
cated that little had been accomplished 
in the modification of their antisocial 
attitudes and behavior patterns. 

Although claims made by probation 
and parole departments tend to leave the 
impression that probation and parole are 
good treatment methods, studies of the 
aftertreatment life of offenders create 
considerable doubt and skepticism re- 
garding the effectiveness of these proce- 
dures in the peno-correctional cycle. 

Data on recidivism and the probing 
studies of posttreatment lives of offend- 
ers present a rather disheartening picture 
to the interested and serious citizen. On 
the whole it seems that the time, the 
money, and the efforts spent in treating 
convicted offenders do not achieve en- 
couraging results. What is wrong with 
the treatment given offenders? Why are 
Glenn Smiths produced? Answers to 
these questions will be found in the 
structure and the organization of the 
mural and extramural agencies utilized 
in the treatment of convicted offenders. 
An unbiased study of these agencies in- 
dicates that we are attempting to meet 
a serious and critical situation with 
methods that are inadequate. In addi- 
tion, it indicates that there exists within 
our society numerous influences that 
tend to nullify the good that these agen- 
cies may achieve. 


PRISON CONDITIONS 


Every year a great number of con- 
victed offenders are sent to prisons for 
punishment and for correction. In many 
instances these prisons are expected to 
operate under deplorable conditions. 
Many of them are architecturally unfit 
and lacking in facilities to care for 
the large number of offenders sent to 
them. Overcrowding is not unusual and 
results in creating conditions detrimental 
to the health and morals of the inmates. 
Although some states have recently made 
efforts to lessen the degree of over- 
crowding, the problem still remains a 
serious one. When two or more men are 
assigned to a cell designed for the mini- 
mum comfort of one, it is impossible to 
maintain decency and privacy to any 
extent. It seems futile to expect to re- 
form men when the physical conditions 
under which that reform is expected to 
take place deny individuals minimum 
comforts. 

The day by day routine provided by 
many prisons is also conducive to un- 
satisfactory results. One of the greatest 
evils connected with the American prison 
system is the fact that many institutions 
provide little or no work for the inmates. 
The percentage of unemployed men in 
American prisons is quite high. In some 
institutions it runs well over 90 per cent. 
One can easily imagine the degeneracy 
which is bound to develop when men are 
compelled to exist day after day with 
nothing more to do than the routine 
tasks connected with the maintenance of 
the institution in which they are im- 
prisoned. Most persons acquainted with 
these conditions agree that idleness is 
damaging to incarcerated offenders. 
However, the fact remains that few 
prisons provide work for inmates in an 
adequate amount. 

In attempting to solve their prison 


labor problem, many states have em-. 


barked on programs which have resulted 
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in creating further problems. The use 
by some states of the Lease and Con- 
tract systems has resulted in the brutal 
exploitation of inmates. Other states 
have made use of the State Use and 
Public Account systems 1° and have en- 
countered opposition because the prod- 
ucts of prison industries compete with 
the products of free labor. In addition, 
the fact that the State Use and the 
Public Account systems require the in- 
vestment of a great deal of money has 
tended to retard their spread. 

A work program that is to be some- 
thing more than a mere prevention for 
idleness must offer opportunities for the 
development of the latent skills of of- 
fenders. The training which many in- 
mates receive in performing tasks asso- 
ciated with the work programs of prisons 
is of doubtful value in fitting them for 
employment in a world of free men. 
Programs designed to develop the skills 
of offenders would be costly and would 
be resisted. The problem must be faced, 
however, and law-abiding citizens should 
decide whether they are interested in the 
reformation and rehabilitation of of- 
fenders or whether they are interested in 
preventing offenders from committing 
crimes for the period of Incarceration. 
If we are solely interested in keeping 
men from committing crimes during their 
period of incarceration our program is a 
successful one. The escape records of 
most American prisons are good. Ameri- 
can prisons do offer maximum security 
in this respect. On the other hand, if 
we are interested in turning from our 
prison gates men who have a chance of 
becoming law-abiding citizens our prison 
work programs are hardly adequate. 


PRISON PERSONNEL 


Another factor which may in part ac- 
count for the failure of our prison sys- 
tem is the quality of the personnel 


12 For a discussion of these systems, see any 
standard textbook on criminology. 
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chosen to administer prisons. It is no 
secret that some prison officials and 
guards have been given their positions 
simply because of their political con- 
nections. Tannenbaum states: 


In some Western states the term of the 
warden begins and ends on the same date 
as that of the governor, and the appoint- 
ment is primarily a reward for political 


service rendered. This is illustrated by the 


fact that in one of our prisons alone in the 
space of some 70 years we have had 36 
wardens. This makes an average tenure 
of something less than two years.7* 


Considering the difficult and the ex- 
acting work that a warden must perform, 
basing the selection of a warden solely 
on political grounds is hardly conducive 
to efficient prison administration. Poli- 
tics and an effective prison administra- 
tion do not mix well. 

Few of the prisons in the United 
States are found to offer anything that 
resembles a well-rounded and well-or- 
ganized educational program.** The 
education which is offered in many insti- 
tutions is confined mainly to work in 
primary grades. The lack of any com- 
prehensive academic educational pro- 
gram is matched by a lack in vocational 
education. Few state institutions make 
even a pretense of offering vocational 
training beyond that which their indus- 
tries may incidentally offer. 

Recent developments in prison recrea- 
tion programs have given rise to a great 
deal of discussion. The introduction of 
the radio, the organization of athletic 
contests, movies, and other forms of 
entertainment have been the signal for 
some persons to raise their voices against 
turning prisons into “country clubs.” 
The Saturday baseball and football 
game, the occasional lecture or enter- 


13 Frank Tannenbaum, Crime and the Com- 
munity (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1938), p. 304. 

14 Austin H. MacCormick, The Education of 
Adult Prisoners (New York: National Society 
of Penal Information, 1931). 
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tainment, the weekly movie, and the 
selected radio programs constitute for 
many prisons their entire recreational 
program. One doubts whether these 
recreational features result in the cod- 
dling of offenders.*® 

The conditions which characterize 
many American prisons also characterize 
many reformatories. The reformatory 
was introduced as a means of keeping 
young offenders segregated from older, 
hardened offenders. It was intended 
to emphasize reformation and rehabili- 
tation. It was assumed that the young 
offender would be more amenable to 
corrective influences. On the whole, it 
seems that the reformatories fail to re- 
form many of those who are sent to 
them; and some reformatories, instead 
of developing into institutions distinct 
from the usual prison, have tended to 
become like them. 

In the United States, jails and work- 
houses occupy a conspicuous place in the 
treatment of offenders. The American 
jails and workhouses have become noto- 
rious throughout the world for their un- 
savory reputation. ‘They are usually 
overcrowded, and no attempt is made 
to segregate those who are awaiting trial 
from those who have been sentenced. 
Rare are the jails and workhouses that 
provide adequate work for inmates. 
They are ill-ventilated, ill-lighted, and 
unsanitary, and have been variously de- 
scribed as pest-holes, stables, etc. These 
conditions exist in spite of the fact that 
jails and workhouses occupy an impor- 
tant position in the peno-correctional 
system. 


CLASSIFICATION OF OFFENDERS 


The unfavorable conditions under 
which the rehabilitation process must 
take place have in part been responsible 
for the development of a number of in- 


15 The conditions described above do not 
exist in all prisons in the United States. Some 
noteworthy exceptions do exist. 
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novations designed'to permit penal insti- 
tutions to do better work. The most 


. Important innovation involves the classi- 


fication of convicted offenders. The aim 
of classification is individualization of 
treatment. The newly arrived inmate is 
examined by a number of experts (psy- 
chiatrists, sociologists, psychologists, and 
social workers) and on the basis of these 
examinations treatment is recommended 
which best fits the individual. The fre- 
quent reclassification of offenders keeps 
treatment fitted to their changing needs. 
The classification of prisoners within an 
institution is considered by many au- 
thorities as probably the most significant 
trend in prison administration. The 
program has failed, however, to achieve 
beneficial results in some cases because 
the treatment facilities in many institu- 
tions are too limited. There is hope, 
however, that as more and more states 
look upon their prisons as educational 
and rehabilitative institutions the treat- 
ment programs offered will become more 
and more varied. Further, the fact that 
prison officials are willing to co-operate 
with specialists is an encouraging sign. 

The establishment of special institu- 
tions for various categories of offenders 
is another trend in American penal prac- 
tice. These innovations indicate that in 
many quarters there is a growing aware- 
ness that the treatment programs of 
penal institutions need considerable 
modification if the convicted offender is 
to be rehabilitated. 


PAROLE AND PROBATION PRACTICE 


The fact that a great number of of- 
fenders incarcerated in penal institutions 
find their way back to society through 
the medium of parole has already been 
emphasized. It seems, therefore, that 
the way in which parole is administered, 
the philosophy behind its administration, 
is of extreme importance. It has also 
been noted that even though the number 
of men who successfully respond to 


parole is quite high, there is reason to 
believe that this index of success is by 
no means a reliable one. Statistics indi- 
cate that behavior in the postparole 
period is considerably different from be- 
havior in the parole period. There are 
a number of factors which may account 
for the failure of parole as a reformative 
treatment method. Before an individual 
is placed on parole, the parole board, or 
the persons responsible for granting 
parole, should be thoroughly convinced 
that the offender will probably not en- 
gage in criminal activity. In order to be 
so convinced, the parole board should 
scrutinize the facts in the case as thor- 
oughly as possible. Unfortunately, there 
is evidence to indicate that in practice 
parole boards sometimes are careless in 
the selection of individuals placed on 
parole. 

Once parole has been granted, the 
individual is usually placed under the 
supervision of a parole officer. Under 
ideal conditions the parole officer is ex- 
pected to do an intensive case-work job 
with the parolee. To do so, the parole 
officer should be well trained and well 
qualified to undertake the task of super- 
vising a liberated offender. Further, the 
parole officer should not be burdened 
with more parolees than he can possibly 
handle and supervise effectively. In 
practice, however, it is found that in 
many states neither of these conditions 
is met. Little or no attention has been 
paid to the training and the experience 
of many parole officers, and it is not at 
all infrequent to find that one parole 
officer is assigned more than one hundred 
parolees to supervise. Under these con- 
ditions, parole becomes a mere farce. 

There is a need for more, better quali- 
fied, and better trained parole officers. 
Furthermore, it is necessary to realize 
that expert service costs money. If the 
proper personnel could be secured, if 
individuals were granted parole only 
after a careful investigation of each spe- 
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cific case led to the conclusion that such 
an offender would probably respond suc- 
cessfully to parole, its effectiveness as a 
treatment technique could be greatly 
extended. Studies by Burgess, the 
Gluecks, Vold, Tibbitts, and others +° 
have indicated that it is possible to select 
good parole risks if there is available to 
the parole authorities a systematized 
knowledge of certain social and person- 
ality factors of the offender. The uti- 
lization of the suggestions made in these 
studies plus a well-trained personnel 
might result in better parole administra- 
tion. 

Probation as a treatment method is 
handicapped by many of the same condi- 
tions which hamper the successful ad- 
ministration of parole. The need for a 
highly trained personnel in probation is 
of paramount importance. The proba- 
tion officer is expected to supervise con- 
victed offenders placed in his care so 
that society on the one hand is protected 
against crime, and the offender on the 
other hand is rehabilitated. This task 
is particularly difficult and one which 
requires a great deal of understanding 
and expert knowledge. It would seem, 
therefore, that the selection of indi- 
viduals of the highest qualifications, 
training, and experience is imperative. 
There is evidence to indicate, however, 
that the professionally trained proba- 
tion officer is something that has made 
its appearance only recently and many 
probation departments still place reli- 
ance upon individuals who have had lit- 
tle or no training. 


16 A. A. Bruce, A. J. Harno, E. W. Burgess, 
and J. Landesco, Parole and the Indeterminate 
Sentence (Illinois State Board of Parole, 1928). 
Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, 500 Criminal 
Careers (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930); 
see also other books by the Gluecks. George 
B. Vold, Prediction Methods and Parole (Han- 
over, N. H.: The Sociological Press, 1931). 
Clark Tibbitts, “Success or Failure on Parole 
Can Be Predicted,” Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, Vol. 22 (1931), pp. 11-50. 
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Not only has probation suffered from 
inadequately trained personnel but it 
has also been handicapped by the fact | 
that probation officers are generally 
overburdened with more probationers 
than they can possibly supervise. At 
present, authorities agree that a case 
load of fifty probationers is about all 
that a probation officer should be ex- 
pected to carry. However, many proba- 
tion officers are required to supervise 
more than seventy-five probationers at 
one time, Considering the nature of 
the work that they are expected to do 
with probationers, case loads that exceed 
fifty offenders simply make it impossible 
for the probation officer to do more than 
that which is strictly routine. Persons 
are shocked when a probationer or a 
parolee commits a crime. They wonder 
why such individuals are permitted to 
prey upon law-abiding citizens. If those 
who are shocked knew the handicaps un- 
der which many probation and parole 
officers must carry on their work, they 
probably would be surprised by the fact 
that no more crimes are committed by 
persons placed on probation and parole. 


SELECTION OF PROBATIONERS 


Whether or not probation succeeds is 
not only dependent upon the character- 
istics of the personnel charged with the 
function of supervising probationers, but 
also upon the characteristics of those 
who are granted probation. Not all in- 
dividuals need necessarily profit from be- 
ing placed on probation; in fact, data 
indicate that many individuals do not 
have the personality characteristics nor 
the social characteristics which are con- 
ducive to their successful response to 
probation treatment. Probation should 
and must be considered as only one type 
of treatment, limited in its application 
to the needs of individual offenders. In 
part, then, the failure of probationers 
must be placed on the judges who have 
the authority to withhold or to grant pro- 
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bation. Judges should be guided in ar- 
riving at a decision to grant or to with- 
hold probation in any specific case by 
as thorough a knowledge of the offender 
as can be obtained. ` Present practices in 
many quarters represent little more than 
mere guesswork mixed with what goes by 
the name of common sense. To place on 
probation individuals about whom little 
is known results in discredit to the pro- 
bation system. Of significance in this 
connection is the fact that in a New 
York experiment designed to permit pro- 
bation to operate under ideal conditions 
only 19 per cent of 2,976 offenders were 
placed on probation.*7 Scrupulous care 
must be exercised in granting probation 
if this method of treatment is to result 
in permanent rehabilitation. Knowledge 
of factors that have been associated with 
failure and success on probation as well 
as knowledge of resources offered by a 
community for effective probation work 
must be available and used when deci- 
sions are made regarding probation. 
Hit-and-miss methods should not be tol- 
erated when human lives are involved. 

The brief survey of statistics of recidi- 
vism has indicated that the principal 
methods employed to treat convicted 
offenders are inadequate in many re- 
spects. These methods fail to achieve 
Jong-enduring rehabilitation in a dis- 
couraging number of cases. It seems 
apparent also that their deterrence value 
is not particularly high. These disquiet- 
ing facts have led some persons to advo- 


17 Edwin J. Cooley, New Goals in Probation 
(Albany: New York State Probation Com- 
mission, 1926). 
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cate the wholesale modification or even 
the complete abolishment of prisons, pro- 
bation, and parole. Suggestions of this 
sort are particularly apt to come to the 
front when some apprehended offender 
is found to have had numerous expe- 
riences with the various treatment meth- 
ods. - Under the stress of an emotional 
shock, persons are apt to forget that only 
a few communities permit the prison 
system, parole, and probation to op- 
erate under conditions which are con- 
ducive to the attainment of desirable 
results. Few communities demand that 
the prison personnel be not only highly 
qualified and well trained but also that 
it use the best expert knowledge in treat- 
ing those incarcerated. Few are the 
communities willing to pay for such 
work, and rare is the community willing 
to spend funds for research aimed at 
evaluating the results of treatment. 
Limited budgets, public indifference, and 
public. ignorance hamper the work of 
those persons called upon to treat con- 
victed offenders. 

Most students of crime and criminals 
agree that the ideals underlying parole 
and probation are sound. Unfortu- 
nately, however, probation and parole 
have seldom been allowed to operate 
effectively. It seems somewhat illogical 
to condemn a system of treatment when 
everything is done to sabotage that sys- 
tem. A review of the facts in the case 
leads to the conclusion that a large part 
of the blame for the failure of American 
peno-correctional methods in achieving 
desirable results must be placed upon 
American communities. 


Elio D. Monachesi, Ph.D., is associate professor of 
sociology at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
He was a fellow of the Social Science Research Council 
in 1932-34. He is author of “Prediction Factors in 
Probation” (1932), co-author of “The Rehabilitation 
of Children” (1939), and author of several articles in 
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- Organized Efforts in Crime Prevention 


By NATHANIEL CaNTOR 


RIME prevention can be looked at 
from several points of view. In its 
narrow sense, the prevention of crime 
deals with treating those who have al- 
ready been convicted of an offense. 
From a less narrow point of view, crime 
prevention means the treatment of pre- 
delinquent and delinquent children 
through means other than the courts and 
juvenile institutions. In a broad sense, 
crime prevention means preventing de- 
linquency from arising. This implies 
that less attention is paid to the indi- 
vidual, and emphasis is given to the cul- 
tural factors which generate crime ca- 
reers. The present discussion will treat 
of some of the organizations which are 
dealing with individual youngsters who 
because of some deviating behavior ap- 
pear likely to develop delinquent careers. 


COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 


The Berkeley Co-ordinating Council 
(1919) seems to be the first co-ordinated 
community program for crime preven- 
tion which has been established in the 
United States. On the basis of this 
setup, the Los Angeles County Co-ordi- 
nating Council Plan was initiated in 
1932. There are approximately sixty 
such councils in Los Angeles County 
today. 

The Berkeley Council is organized to 
conduct research and to handle confer- 
ences concerning individual children or 
groups of children who require attention. 
The data are turned over to the agency 
most suitable to meet the problems 
which are revealed. The council has 
three committees—the Adjustment Com- 
mittee, the Character-Building Commit- 
tee, and the Environment Committee. 
The Adjustment Committee, made up 
of officials and representatives of case- 
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work agencies, plans programs for the 
individual children. The Character- 
Building Committee, as its name indi- 
cates, sets up character-building and 
leisure-time activities for the children. 
The co-ordinating council as a whole 
interprets for the local community, 
through representatives of civic organi- 
zations, the needs of these children. 
The Environment Committee assumes 
responsibility of working with officials 
and social workers to the end- that the 
community may modify its physical en- 
vironment to increase the opportunities 
for healthful activities of the youngsters. 

All cases are first cleared through the 
Social Service Exchange. The Adjust- 
ment Committee asks the representative 
of the agency working on a case to be 
present when the committee discusses it. 
The co-ordinating councils are interested 
not only in the child, but also in the 
home and the community. The facts of 
the case are presented to the Adjustment 
Committee by the person who is familiar 
with the problem. The Adjustment 
Committee then makes an assignment to 
the agency or organization best equipped 
to handle the case. 

The Character-Building Committee 
encourages the use of public libraries 
by children and the greater use of play- 
grounds. 

The Environment Committee puts 
into the hands of the organizations the 
results of its research on how to improve 
the community and home environments. 
The Environment Committee also helps 
to publicize the program and the objec- 
tives of the agencies. 

It is difficult to evaluate the success 
of the co-ordinating council plan in re- 
ducing delinquency. It does seem, how- 
ever, that from 1931 on, the number of 
arrests of delinquents and the amount of 
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delinquency have constantly decreased 
in Los Angeles County. 

The Los Angeles County Council Plan 
is typical of the community approach to 
the problem of crime prevention. In- 
stead of one or more institutions at- 
tempting to attack the problem, the 
community as a whole, through an inte- 
grated and co-ordinated program calling 
upon the loyalties of the citizens and 
all the social services of the community, 
assumes the task. 

Similar organizations have been set up 
in Columbus, Indiana (The Foundation 
for Youth), in San Francisco (The Di- 
rector at Large Plan), and in New York 
City (The Lower West Side Prevention 
Program ).* 


Back of the Yards 


The Back of the Yards Neighborhood 
Council of Chicago, Illinois is unique 
among community organizations. The 
community west and southwest of the 
stockyards is over 90 per cent Catholic. 
Its principal source of livelihood is the 
packing center. Through the council 
the Catholic Church, the C.I.O., the 
A.F. of L., the chambers of commerce, 
and representatives of numerous na- 
tionality groups are working together. 
They have adopted the following state- 
ment of purpose, according to Mr. Alin- 
sky, the director of the council: 


This organization is founded for the pur- 
pose of uniting all of the organizations 
within that community known as the Back 
of the Yards, in order to promote the wel- 
fare of all residents of that community re- 
gardless of their race, color or creed, so that 
they may all have the opportunity to find 
health, happiness, and security through the 
democratic way of life.1# 


1A description of these programs may be 
found in the volume edited by Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck, Preventing Crime, New York, 
1936. 

1a Quoted in Saul D. Alinsky, “Community 
Analysis and Organization,” American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. XLVI (May 1941), p. 800. 
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The program is carried by eight com- 
mittees which deal with the issues af- 
fecting the whole community, such as 
unemployment, disease, poor housing, 
relief, recreational facilities, and crime. 
The council differs from other super- 
imposed community councils in that it 
defines what 7 believes to be the best 
policy for the people in its own com- 
munity. The Delinquency Committee 
investigates each case of juvenile delin- 
quency and then takes appropriate ac- 
tion. It may be finding work for a 
parent if that appears to be a contribut- 
ing factor to the delinquency of the 
child. It may be a matter of relief or 
medical attention or proper recreation. 
The point of view of the council is that 
a community organization as such must 
improve the economic life of its com- 
munity to prevent social disorganization. 
As Mr. Saul Alinsky, its founder, has 
put it: 


As long as the slums are unslummed, they 
will be slums. . . . A realistic crime pre- 
vention program would strike at the roots 
of crime—at unemployment, deteriorated 
housing, disease, and that host of other 
fundamental social problems which create 
demoralization among the local residents. 


THE SCHOOL 


The school is in a strategic position in 
organizing a program for crime preven- 
tion, in that the children are under its 
control for many hours a day during 
their most impressionable years. It is 
relatively easy in a schoolroom to dis- 
cover children who are handicapped in 
one way or another, just as it is rela- 
tively easy to provide special classes for 
them. 

One of the best-known programs is 
that of the late Dr. Nathan Peyser, who 
was principal of Public School No. 181 
in Brooklyn, New York. At Public 
School 181 a Mothers’ League was 
formed. The work of the league was 
carried on by a number of committees, 
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such as Relief, Child Health, School 
Situations, Teachers, Co-operation, Hos- 
pitality, Social Welfare, Neighborhood, 
Home Visitation, and Parental Educa- 
tion. A Men’s League was also formed. 
Both of these divisions were later 
merged into what is known as the Flat- 
bush Community League. Representa- 
tives of many local organizations were 
invited to become members of the 
league. Over twenty-five such commit- 
tees carry on a large share of the pro- 
gram, such as housing, child health, 
recreation, music, little theaters, nursery 
school, public libraries, adult education, 
and so forth. Each of these committees 
in charge of a particular project is re- 
sponsible for it as long as the situation 
requires it or until some other organiza- 
tion takes over the financial support of 
the project. In addition, the co-opera- 
tion of the neighborhood physician, den- 
tist, optometrist, and druggist has been 
gained. 

The league has an office in the school 
building, and is continuously active in 
taking care of the needs of the children. 
Clubs and scout troops have been or- 
ganized for boys and girls, led by mem- 
bers of the association who had been 
trained in this work. The school build- 
ing itself is open after school hours and 
is used both as a playground and as an 
athletic center. ‘The members them- 
selves, through dues and fund-raising 
activities such as bazaars, finance the 
program, always seeking, however, to 
gain the co-operation of a public agency 
as soon as possible to take over the sup- 
port of the administration of the ac- 
tivity. 

As part of this program, a Junior 
Service League has been formed among 
the children of the school. Many clubs 
have been organized through the efforts 
of the Junior Service Division. A Moth- 
ers’ Council made up of representatives 
from each class of the school serves as 
a direct link between the Community 
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League and the school itself. The moth- 
ers meet weekly during school hours 
with the faculty adviser to discuss ways 
and means of contributing toward the 
well-being of the school itself. “The 
basic objective of this program is to set 
up the machinery for community action 
to secure the most favorable environ- 
mental conditions possible for child 
growth and development. 

At Public School 181 a personal in- 
vestigation of each child is begun at the 
very beginning of his school education. 
In succeeding years the teacher gets the 
cumulative record of the child. Char- 
acter report cards for all the pupils are 
sent home for the guidance of parents. 
Any maladjustments are made the basis 
of early study and action. Special 
classes have been developed for all types 
of handicapped children. From the fifth 
grade on, all children are placed on the 
basis of self-government. They are 
given responsibility; they move freely 
through the building. All this is aimed 
at self-control, the development of re- 
sponsibility of each child. 


Cast WORK WITH THE MALADJUSTED 
CHILD 


It is believed that if maladjustments 
in early childhood can be corrected, the 
danger of the child’s developing into a 
delinquent will be averted. This as- 
sumption underlies the development of 
the programs of the child guidance clin- 
ics and the visiting teacher movement. 


Child guidance clinics 


The child guidance clinics started in 
two areas. They were set up as auxilia- 
ries to juvenile courts to help in the 
diagnosis of difficult cases. Recently 
they have assumed the responsibility for 
treatment as well. The present tend- 
ency is to have the clinic not only serve 
the juvenile court but also receive re- 
ferrals from other institutions, such as 
the school and social agencies. 
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The state of Massachusetts has de- 
veloped the co-operation of school and 
clinic on a state-wide basis. The De- 
partment of Education co-operates with 
the ‘Department of Health. Traveling 
clinics examine children retarded in 
school. Since 1922, every community 
which has ten or more retarded children 
must set up special classes for them. 

One of the well-known clinics is the 
Worcester Child Guidance Clinic. Over 
forty agencies in the city of Worcester 
use the clinic and find it helpful. Often 
parents bring in their children directly. 
The schools are referring a constantly 
increasing number of children to the 
clinic. About 25 per cent of their cases 
come from the juvenile court. This 
clinic sometimes deals directly with the 
individual delinquent child, and some- 
times the treatment is planned by the 
clinic and carried on by probation of- 
ficers and teachers under the supervision 
of the clinic. Sometimes treatment is 
given the parents. Again, on the basis 
of a study and interpretation of the indi- 
vidual child and its social situation, 
those in authority over the child are 
given an interpretation of this material 
so that they, instead of the clinic, may 
help in adjusting the child. In brief, 
the clinic functions therapeutically and 
diagnostically, and conducts research. 

Child guidance clinics have been 
established in practically every large city 
in the United States. They may be ad- 
ministratively tied up with the school 
system, the hospitals, the courts, the 
county, public welfare departments, or 
private agencies. ‘The Commonwealth 
Fund has helped to start child guidance 
clinics in several cities.” 

Undoubtedly these clinics are of 
value. For example, the clinic in the 
schools of Berkeley, California made a 
study of a two-year period which showed 
that problem children who were treated 


2 George S. Stevenson and Geddes Smith, 
Child Guidance Clinics, New York, 1934, 
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in school clinics improved, whereas some 
maladjusted children who were not 
treated showed little improvement in 
their general behavior. The evaluation 
of the work done by the child guidance 
clinics throughout the country seems to 
show that approximately one-third of 
all cases' make satisfactory adjustments. 


Visiting teachers 


Rochester, New York claims to have 
first Introduced what is known as the 
visiting teacher. During the first nine 
months of 1939 the Rochester visiting 
teachers dealt with over four thousand 
children. New York, Boston, Hartford, 
and Cincinnati school systems are also 
noted for their visiting teacher setup. 
At the present time there are approxi- 
mately two hundred and fifty visiting 
teachers in about half the states. 

The function of the visiting teacher is 
to investigate the home and neighbor- 
hood situation in order to trace the cause 
of the maladjustment of the child in 
school, whether it be with regard to at- 
tendance, scholarship, or other diffi- 
culties. Usually the visiting teacher is 
a case worker as well as a certified 
teacher. Not only does she contact 
both school and home, but often co- 
operates with other community agencies 
in working out a program for adjusting 
the child. 


Special school services 


Some school systems have developed 
special techniques for dealing with the 
problem child instead of relying upon 
the work of the visiting teachers and 
the co-operating social agencies or the 
home, Thus, for example, we can men- 
tion the Moore School in Detroit, the 
Montefiore School in Chicago, and the 
Binet Schools of Newark, New Jersey. 

The Moore School is under the direc- 
tion of the Detroit School Department. 
Children are placed there under the 
recommendation of the psychological 
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clinic. The boys are first placed in an 
adjustment class where they are given 
tests to discover their special interests 
and abilities. They are then placed in 
a class which best fits their needs. 

The Montefiore School in Chicago was 
opened in 1929. The truant and incor- 
rigible youngsters in the other schools, 
who apparently are predelinquent, are 
sent to this school. There is a specially 
selected group of teachers for the class- 
rooms and shops. The school has two 
doctors, a nurse, a dentist, a psycholo- 
gist, and a psychiatrist. 

The Montefiore School is unusual in 
that it has the facilities of both a child 
guidance clinic and a special school. 
There are approximately five hundred 
who attend, ranging in age from ten to 
seventeen years. Over 65 per cent of 
the boys are transferred to this school 
because of truancy, and the remaining 
35 per cent because of misbehavior. It 
should be emphasized that these boys 
are enrolled in the Montefiore School 
by being transferred from 235 public 
schools of Chicago. They are not com- 
mitted there by court action. When 
admitted, the boy is interviewed by one 
of the social workers. During the first 
week or ten days he is given physical 
and psychological examinations to de- 
termine what he is like and in what 
grade or shop he belongs. 

The Montefiore School works closely 
with the juvenile court. They exchange 
case histories and conduct many confer- 
ences between probation officers, court 
officials, and teachers to help the boys 
to adjust to school and at home. If a 
case is taken into court, it is the school 
which furnishes the case history. In 
over 25 per cent of the cases the boys 
are returned to the regular schools, and 
few have to be sent again to the Monte- 
fiore School because of their failure to 
adjust. On the basis of studies made, it 
has been found that approximately 12 
per cent of the boys actually develop 
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delinquent conduct which leads them to 
a penal institution. 

In 1931 a Bureau of Special Service 
was established as part of the Jersey 
City, New Jersey school system, for chil- 
dren with special problems. The Bureau 
reports that over a four-year period the 
annual average of cases taken into court 
decreased from 744 to 97; truancy de- 
creased from an annual average of 3,042 
to 2,485; and commitments to correc- 
tional institutions decreased from an 
annual average of 251 to 34. 


THe FRIENDLY POLICEMAN 


In recent years a few progressive po- 
lice administrators have recognized that 
their function should not be limited to 
the apprehension of young offenders but 
that they should protect the child from 
becoming delinquent. Chief August 
Vollmer of Berkeley, California was 
among the first to insist upon this orien- 
tation. Almost every large city in the 
United States has some kind of crime 
prevention bureau in the department. 
The personnel in most departments 
carry on some sort of preventive investi- 
gations. In other cities the police ac- 
tively supervise predelinquent children 
or they refer the boys and girls to recrea- 
tional agencies in the community. In 
many instances the crime prevention bu- 
reau has organized its own recreation 
groups. In 1939 the Boston police de- 
partment organized a junior police corps 
made up of more than five thousand 
boys from twelve to sixteen years of age. 
The boys are sworn in at the various sta- 
tions as members of the police depart- 
ment. They are assigned to active duty 
in traffic control, and supervise parties 
held at the police stations. Flint and 
Saginaw, Michigan, and New Haven, 
Connecticut, have also developed police 
programs for the protection of children. 
The general purpose seems to be to 
provide club quarters and athletic pro- 
grams and outings. Incidentally, this 
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movement has educated police officers 
to a better understanding of the roots 
of crime. 

Perhaps the best-known of these crime 
prevention programs of the police is that 
established in New York City in Janu- 
ary 1930. It has been reorganized and 
is now known as the Juvenile Aid Bu- 
reau. As originally set up, the main ob- 
jective of the Bureau was to help to 
secure more adequate social treatment 
for individual delinquents and wayward 
minors, to discover and remove the com- 
munity conditions which make for crime, 
and to develop a different attitude in 
youngsters toward law-enforcing agen- 
cies. The main emphasis of the reor- 
ganized bureau appears to be on ath- 
letics and recreation under the direct 
supervision of the police. The police 
Athletic League which is a division of 
the Juvenile Aid Bureau has established 
recreational centers in many parts of 
the city. Several hundred thousand 
boys have joined the league. 


PRIVATE PROGRAMS 


In addition to community-supported 
programs for dealing with youngsters, 
privately financed programs have been 
developed.? Delinquents are placed in 
groups of children of approximately the 
same age. Recreational and educational 
activities are carried on under the super- 
vision of social workers trained In group 
work. One or more delinquents may 
be placed in a group of children who 
` are nondelinquent. Special attention is 
given to helping them to adjust to a 
group, to learn to get along with others. 


Boys’ clubs 


Thus, for example, the boys’ club 
movement is essentially group-work ac- 


8 Although largely supported by private 
funds, some of the-clubs and private correc- 
tional institutions receive help from the com- 
munity chests or partial aid from city, county, 
or state funds. 
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tivity. Such clubs have been established 
in connection with religious organiza- 


‘tions and social settlements, and inde- 


pendently. The All Nations Boys’ Club 
of Los Angeles, California is one of the 
well-known programs which relate group 
work and case work. The recreation 
and character-building program is indi- 
vidualized in light of the needs of every 
member. 

Before 1925 there was one area in 
Los Angeles which showed the highest 
delinquency rate of the city. Boys’ 
gangs thrived and engaged in almost 
every kind of criminal activity. Here 
were concentrated the cheap shows, 
dance halls, pool parlors, and filthy va- 
cant lots. In January 1927 the All 
Nations Boys’ Club, a large three-story 
brick building with a completely 
equipped gymnasium, game rooms, li- 
brary, and banquet hall, was opened in 
this area, in addition to a community 
house and medical clinic of the All Na- 
tions Foundation. The membership fee 
was fifty cents to one dollar a year, 
payable in cash or work. Boys of 
thirty-two nationalities and all ages vol- 
untarily joined or were encouraged to do 
so by teachers, social workers, parents, 
or probation officers. 

The Child Welfare Clinic of the All 
Nations Foundation was organized in 
1931. It aids the Boys’ Club staff in 
discovering the problems of the indi- 
vidual club members which are not ap- 
parent to the staff. 

There is an estimated monthly attend- 
ance in the various activities of the club 
of 8,000 to 10,000. The All Nations 
Boys’ Club also maintains a summer 
camp as one aspect of its crime preven- 
tion work. Boys who have been delin- 
quent or are likely to become so, or 
those who have some special need relat- 
ing to behavior difficulties, are selected 
for the camp. 

It is maintained that the reported de- 
linquency in the area comprising the 
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fifty-eight square blocks immediately 
surrounding the club has decreased over 
80 per cent since 1925. 

On the other hand, Thrasher, who 
made an intensive study of the Boys’ 
Club of New York City during the pe- 
riod 1927-31, found that the members 
of the club had a larger number of 
delinquencies to their discredit than 
nonmembers who lived in the same 
neighborhood. Members of four years’ 
standing had more delinquencies than 
members of one year’s standing. Cer- 
tainly, whatever the reasons, the fact 
remained that the club was not only 
failing to prevent delinquency, but in 
some ways was promoting it! 4 


Private institutional work 


Private “schools” for the treatment of 
juvenile delinquents are free to select 
their personnel, limit the number, and 
shape their programs. Being supported 
primarily by private funds, the admin- 
istration is free to experiment. We 
should therefore expect, and in fact we 
find, that private correctional institu- 
tions represent the most promising ex- 
amples of institutional work with young 
delinquents. 

One of the best-known is Children’s 
Village at Dobbs Ferry, New York. It 
has been in existence over eighty years 
and has treated more than forty thou- 
sand youngsters. ‘The educational, rec- 
reational, and social program is set up 
in terms of the individual’s need. The 
children are divided into small groups 
of approximately the same age level. 


4 Frederic Thrasher, “The Boys’ Club and 
Juvenile Delinquency,” Amer. Jour. Sociol. 
42: 66-80, July 1936. 

The Worcester, Massachusetts Boys’ Club 
and the Philadelphia Boys’ Club are described 
in Glueck and Glueck, op. cit., pp. 449 and 475. 

The crime prevention work of Harold Kelt- 
ner, executive secretary of the South Side 
Y. M. C. A. in St. Louis, Mo. is described 
by Mr. Keltner in the Glueck volume, at pp. 
412-74. 


Each child is examined periodically by 
a competent staff employing all the 
elaborate facilities for child study. 

Nearby, at Hawthorne, New York is 
the Hawthorne School conducted by the 
Jewish Board of Guardians of New York 
City. Like Children’s Village, it houses 
the youngsters in cottages in charge of 
cottage parents. While Children’s Vil- 
lage has a population of around 450 
boys, Hawthorne deals with approxi- 
mately 100 boys and 25 girls (Cedar 
Knolls, which has its separate build- 
ings). ‘There is a resident psychiatrist, 
physician, and staff of social workers. 
The techniques of case work underlie 
the entire program of the Hawthorne 
School. The Jewish Board of Guardians 
is attempting through the work at Haw- 
thorne to learn how best to treat young 
children who have shown behavior dis- 
orders. 

The Jewish Board of Guardians is 
also conducting a very interesting ex- 
periment directed by Mr. S. Slavson, 
who is in charge of almost a score of 
groups of delinquent children. 

Mention should also be made of the 
work with problem boys at Longview 
Farm in Acton, Massachusetts and at 
the George Junior Republic at Freeville, 
New York. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


On the whole, the leaders of the vari- 
ous crime prevention movements do not 
insist that they are unquestionably suc- 
ceeding in preventing criminal careers. 
Most of them recognize the almost over- 
whelming complexity of the problems of 
straightening out maladjusted young- 
sters. ‘The various programs have been 
set up only recently and are in an ex- 
perimental stage. When figures of suc- 
cess in cutting down delinquency are 
given, they are usually given for what 
they are worth—which is not much, in 
the judgment of the writer. It is al- 
most guesswork as to what factors are 
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responsible for keeping youngsters away 
from difficulty with the law. It is a 
valid judgment, I believe, that if chil- 
dren have areas for self-expression in 
wholesome activity, that if they have 
someone who communicates to them a 
sense of security, of “belongingness,”’ 
they will not, in most cases, get into 
such trouble as demands court action. 

While not conclusive, the evidence 
gathered over the past twenty-five years 
in the clinics and social agencies points 


to the family as the matrix out of which. 


comes the adjusted or maladjusted child. 
The child’s reactions to authority and 
to his associates, his aggressiveness, his 
fears, his sense of adequacy, his feelings 
of being loved—such basic attitudes and 
the manner in which they are expressed 
seem to be shaped largely by one’s fa- 
milial surroundings. In so far as the 
crime prevention programs offer ade- 
quate substitutes for what has been 
missed in the family, or in so far as they 
continue to support the atmosphere of 
a wholesome home, they will tend to 
keep children away from delinquent be- 
havior. 

The question then is, How far do the 
existing crime prevention programs offer 
an adequate substitute for socially and 
psychologically unhealthful homes? Sta- 
tistical data cannot answer this question. 
At best, if not manipulated for and by 
vested interests, figures only reveal the 
problems, which must then be inter- 
preted. There are so many impon- 
derables in the development of person- 
ality that any kind of statistical analysis 
purporting to describe them seems down- 
right silly. The efficient causes in be- 
havior, that is, the process of self-disci- 
pline and self-motivation on the part of 
developing youngsters (and adults) re- 
mains almost altogether unexplored. At 
best, statistics would reveal only the 
kinds of conditions which appear to be 
favorable in shaping orderly lives. Why 
some children respond to these condi- 
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tions and others do not is one of many 
unsolved riddles in human behavior, 

The conclusion is not to be drawn that 
crime prevention efforts are futile. Quite 
the contrary. In some way, which is 
not clearly understood, poverty-stricken 
homes in crowded slum areas where 
wholesome recreational opportunities are 
unavailable, where the individual needs 
of youngsters in or out of school are 
not recognized, produce the largest num- 
ber of delinquents. Knowing this, one 
is justified in supporting efforts to alter 
these conditions. 


Tue LARGER PROBLEM 


The harder problem of crime pre- 
vention, that is to say, the problem of 
removing the conditions which make 
crime prevention programs necessary, is 
another and longer story. A compre- 
hensive program concerned with lessen- 
ing the incidence of crime in both high 
and low places would have to deal with 
the development of different standards 
of success, different ideas of what char- 
acterizes a “good life.” 


This leads, necessarily, to a different phi- 
losophy of economic and political organiza- 
tion. Families must become economically 
secure so that they are adequately nour- 
ished, clothed and housed and, hence, psy- 
chologically secure. Schools must be free 
to give to children the opportunities to 
develop themselves. They must not be 
used as agencies to perpetuate social values 
which have not proven successful. The 
commercial and industrial resources must 
produce primarily for use and not for 
profit, The government must concern itself 
with the basic problem of how its citizens 
can live dignifiedly and not merely with 
the problems of maintaining an industrial 
system which is not serving the vast ma- 
jority of the people.® 


Professor MacIver has said, “The 
amount, and character, and the direction 


5 Nathaniel Cantor, Crime and Society 
(New. York: Holt & Co., 1939), pp. 427-28. 
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of crime are precipitates of the entire life 
of the community.” Crime prevention, 
like criminology, essentially becomes 
part of the political and economic re- 


construction now slowly taking place 
and likely to gain momentum in the 
parlous postwar period in the years to 
come. 


Nathaniel Cantor, LL.B., Ph.D., is professor of crim- 
inology at the University of Buffalo. He was a fellow 
of the Social Science Research Council in 1932-33, 
studying the penal systems of European countries. He 
is a member of the New York State Bar. He is author 
of “Crime, Criminals and Criminal Justice” (1932) 
and “Crime and Society” (1939), and contributor to 
various journals both here and abroad. He is now 
completing a book on “The Dynamics of Learning.” 
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MANNHEIM, HERMANN. War and Crime. 
Pp. x, 208. London: C. A. Watts & Co., 
Ltd., 1941. 10/6. 


Among the refugees from the European 
mainland to England who have in recent 
years given a boost to criminological re- 
search in their new homeland, Professor 
Mannheim occupies an outstanding position. 
His untiring labor has manifested itself in 
numerous articles in scientific journals and 
in several books of high quality. War and 
Crime is his latest work. It contains, in 
somewhat expanded form, a course of lec- 
tures delivered early in 1940 at Cambridge 
and in London under the auspices of the 
London School of Economics. 

The author is addressing himself to two 
entirely different audiences. His discussion 
of the influence of war on crime rates may 
be said to be intended for the criminologist. 
The difficulties in the way of such correla- 
tional studies are well presented and brief 
analyses are made of criminal statistics of 
the war of 1914-18 as found in the English 
blue books of that period and in the studies 
of Exner and Liepmann for Austria and 
Germany respectively. The scanty English 
data available for the first months of the 
present war are touched upon and a proph- 
ecy made that while a decline in criminality 
seemed to occur during the first few 
months, the subsequent increase would no 
doubt prove greater than during the last 
World War. Of special interest is the dis- 
cussion of the effect of the blackout and 
the evacuation of children to rural areas. 

There are other chapters in the book and 
they seem to have been written for the stu- 
dent of international law. Here Professor 
Mannheim examines the similarities of and 
differences between war and crime; tries to 
discover whether or not studies in crime 
causation have thrown any light on the 
problem of war causation; urges changes in 
international law so as to apply to “‘crimi- 
nal” states some of the traditional concepts 
of the criminal law against individual of- 
fenders; and draws from modern penologi- 
cal ideas and practices certain lessons for a 
program of war prevention and the correc- 
tional “treatment” of “criminal” states. 
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The requirements of the lecture platform 
may have dictated the necessity of weaving 
together the discussion of two entirely dif- 
ferent problems, but the result is confusing 
and Professor Mannheim’s familiarity with 
the pertinent literature and his skill of pres- 
entation do not suffice to bridge the gap 
between criminology and international law. 

THORSTEN SELLIN 

University of Pennsylvania 


Boncer, W. A. Ras en Misdaad. Pp. viii, 
110. Haarlem: H. D. Tjeenk Willink en 
Zoon, 1939. FL 1.75. 


The recent death of Professor Bonger of 
the University of Amsterdam removed one 
of Europes most brilliant criminologists. 
He is best known to us through a prize 
monograph written at the beginning of the 
century and included in 1915 with the title 
“Crime and Economic Conditions” in the 
series of notable European contributions to 
criminology published under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology. Since then an occa- 
sional article or monograph has testified to 
his continuous interest in crime problems, 
but not until a couple of years ago did 
another of his works, a brief Introduction 
to the Study of Criminology, make his ideas 
again easily available to his English-speak- 
ing colleagues. 

In the book under review, probably the 
last he wrote, he examines the relationship 
between race and crime. It is obvious 
throughout this monograph that his social- 
democratic philosophy and the perverse 
race doctrines of Nazi Germany have led 
him to this particular topic. Except for 
the preface, however, in which he states 
that either rascality or mental disorders 
show themselves in recent writings on race 
and that of science there is none, only a 
primitive irrationality, he approaches his 
task without emotion, content to ignore 
what he regards as a social pathological 
phenomenon and resting his case on the 
data of official criminal statistics, which 
he analyzes with great discrimination. 

In the opening chapter he reviews the 
work of anthropologists and psychologists, 


af 
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and notes that scientists have failed to give 
any satisfactory classification of races and 
that the present status of psychology is not 
such that he can receive much assistance 
from it for his analysis. Besides, little has 
been written on the problem of race in its 
relation to criminality, and most of it is 
superficial, The literature is surveyed and 
special attention is paid to writings on the 
criminality of American Negroes and of the 
Jews. In the case of the former he con- 
cludes that their high crime rates are ex- 
plainable in terms of cultural differences, 
and as for the latter he finds ample support 
for Wasserman’s thesis that Jewish crimi- 
nality is largely conditioned by occupational 
factors. The criminality of the Mediter- 
ranean peoples is studied both on the basis 
of European data and those concerning 
American immigrants. There are also sec- 
tions on the Alpines, the Nordics, the Ugro- 
Finnish, and the East Baltic peoples. 
Professor Bonger concludes that there 
is no racial predisposition to crime or to 
any specific type of crime. He assumes the 
existence of racial differences, but believes 
they are greatly exaggerated and that their 
relation to criminality is not clearly demon- 
strated. He suggests that certain mental 
characteristics, such as a “nervous tempera- 
ment,” or some special ability may be more 


- widely distributed in one race or subrace 


than in another, and wonders whether or 
not the high crime rates against the person 
on the part of the Finns may be due to a 
“racial element.” However, the great varia- 
tions In crime rates within the same race 
when different areas and historical periods 
are compared furnish a final and conclusive 
proof that the causes of crime must be 
sought for in social organization and social 
processes and not in biological race differ- 
ences. 
THORSTEN SELLIN 
University of Pennsylvania 


EXNER, Franz. Kriminalbiologie in ihren 
Grundzügen. Pp. 366. Hamburg: Han- 
seatische Verlagsanstalt, 1939. 

Professor Exner of the University of 
Munich and formerly occupant of chairs in 
criminal law at the universities of Vienna 
and Leipzig is well known to American 
criminologists, partly for an excellent study 


on crime in Austria during the War of 
1914-18 and the postwar period, partly 
through a visit to the United States some 
years ago for the study of developments in 
criminology and penology in this country, 
and partly as the editor of one of Ger- 
many’s leading criminological journals and 
of a monograph series, in which some of the 
most important results of recent crimino- 
logical research in Germany have been pub- 
lished. By interest and experience he is 
therefore well prepared to write a review of 
the present status of research on crime 
causation in Germany, and it should be said 
at the outset that his book is the best of its 
kind that has been published on the Conti- 
nent in a long time and certainly the best 
published in Germany since the excellent 
work of Professor Aschaffenburg on Crime 
and Its Repression, issued in 1903 and in 
English translation in 1915. 

The scope of Professor Exner’s book and 
its point of view merit a much longer re- 
view than can be given in a journal such as 
THE ANNALS. Here we must limit our- 
selves to a few random comments and ex- 
planations, The title of the book is mis- 
leading to one not conversant with trends 
of thought in Germany, where even before 
the Nazi Revolution, but especially in the 
last ten years, the race biologist and the 
eugenicist have found new scope for their 
investigations and new popular support for 
their ideas. Criminal Biology does not, 
however, prove to be a book on the biologi- 
cal factors in the causation of crime. Pro- 
fessor Exner defines this field as “the study 
of crime as a phenomenon in the life of a 
people and in the life of the individual.” 
Criminal biology becomes, then, synony- 
mous with an eclectic approach, including 
sociological, psychological, and anthropo- 
logical research on the etiology of crime. 
We need not quarrel with Professor Exner 
about this terminology, which is becoming 
conventional in his country, but it is diffi- 
cult for the outsider to see why the term 
“criminology” would not have served as 
well, since it is more accurate and less 
pretentious. 

The book is divided into five main sec- 
tions. In the first, “Heredity and Environ- 
ment,” there are chapters on heredity, en- 
vironment, and one on both of these factors 
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in relation to personality. In the second, 
“Crime in the Life of the Nation,” there is 
a chapter on the character of the people in 
its relation to criminality and several chap- 
ters on the environment of the people—the 
general environment, the natural environ- 
ment, the economic, the cultural, and the 
political environments. In the third chap- 
ter on “The Offender,” Professor Exner 
discusses the person of the offender—his 
biological inheritance, his bodily character- 
istics, sex, age, morbidity, alcoholism, intel- 
ligence, emotional urges, character, and 
classification—and his environment, which 
he considers under the headings of indi- 
vidual environment, educative social groups 
(such as the family, the school, the play 
group, and so forth), and community influ- 
ences (such as urban versus rural residence, 
occupation, and social class status). In the 
fourth section, “The Act,” we find chapters 
on the relation between the offender and his 
offense and on the environment and the 
offense, In the final section, “Analysis of 
Individual Cases,” there are two chapters, 
one on the criminobiological case history, 
especially as used in the administration of 
justice in Germany, and one on the prog- 
nostication of recidivism. Throughout, 
Professor Exner utilizes almost exclusively 
German data. A considerable proportion of 
the references to investigations made else- 
where are to American sources. 

In view of the intellectual atmosphere 
evident in German investigations in the 
criminological field in recent years and 
the philosophy behind present-day German 
criminal law and punitive practices, it is 
perhaps natural that the author would show 
partiality to some opinions and interpreta- 
tions which are not held by most American 
criminologists. This is particularly marked 
in his discussion of the relationship of race 
to crime. Here the viewpoint of the biolo- 
gist dominates his thinking, although the 
data at hand are of the same general char- 
acter which led Professor Bonger in his 
recent book on Race and Crime to a dif- 
ferent interpretation. On the other hand, in 
discussing the death penalty, Professor Ex- 
ner proves its failure as a deterrent (yet 
defends it on ethical grounds) and holds 
strongly that there is no relation between 
harsh punishments and deterrence and 
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pleads for the development of more scien- 
tific studies of offenders as a basis for 
individualized treatment. On the whole, 
the book is characterized by a fine scholarly 
analysis and in spite of its title proves its 
author to be more of a sociologist than a 
biologist. Let us hope that some enter- 


prising publisher will undertake to publish `’ 


it in an English translation. 
THORSTEN SELLIN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Woop, ArrHuR Evans, and JoHN BARKER 
WAITE. Crime and Its Treatment. Pp. 
ix, 742. New York: American Book Co., 
1941. $3.50. 


In Crime and Its Treatment we have an 
unusual attempt to synthesize “the socio- 
logical and legal phases of the persistent and 
baffling issues that arise from the phenom- 
ena of crime.” ‘The authors contend that 
this volume exemplifies the need for a more 
complete analysis of the crime problem 
through the co-operation of many minds 
attacking the issues from various points of 
view. With this we can have no argument, 
especially when the point of view in ques- 
tion is that ancient and outmoded subject 
of criminal law. 

The book is very conveniently divided 
into five sections: (1) Introduction; (2) 
Methods of Approach and Causal Factors; 
(3) Legal Aspects of Crime; (4) Penology; 
and (5) Résumé and Prevention. Waite 
is the author of Section 3, while Wood is 
responsible for the remaining parts. 

Professor Wood’s ideas regarding causa- 
tion and his suggestions relative to penology 
and prevention are cautious and sound. 
Much like Sutherland, he asserts that crime 
is imbedded in the culture and social or- 
ganization of our communities and that 
these are dominated by the pecuniary mores 
of our whole society. It is stressed that 
preventive policies have been sporadic and 
piecemeal and therefore have failed. In 
the case of the juvenile it is necessary to 
arouse the entire community to the need 
of child protection. Then delinquency will 
tend to disappear. . l 

The contribution of Professor Waite is 
extremely important. The history and op- 
eration of our present criminal codes are 
explained in a simple and highly satisfac- 
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tory manner and their relationship to prob- 
lems in the field of criminology is shown. 
Waite’s analysis holds no brief for his law- 
yer associates who are interested in the 
criminal law for personal reasons only. 
The criminal Jaw must be geared for social 
justice rather than technical individualism. 
Says Waite: “The great deficit of the law is 
its singleness of method by which it at- 
tempts to correct personality.” He pleads 
that the Jaw must override its ancient puni- 
tive aspect and substitute for it the objec- 
tive of defending the community. We must 
have a wider range of treatment facilities 
in order to treat the symptoms of the indi- 
vidual cases. Correction and preventive 
segregation could replace punishment and 
be quite effective. Incorrigibles could be 
eliminated. $ 

The attempted synthesis herein may easi- 
ly mark a milestone in criminological texts. 
It is quite evident that signs lead in this 
direction. In this instance, Wood and 
Waite have broken the ground and have 
done a good job. 

GEORGE K. BROWN 
St. Lawrence University 


CARR, LOWELL JUILLIARD. Delinquency 
Control. Pp. xiv, 447. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1941. $3.50. 


Quite obvious to students in the field of 
crime is the fact that at the root of the 
problem is that initial and transitive stage 
of juvenile delinquency. Any amelioration 
of the crime problem cannot overlook the 
fact that the delinquency stage is the one 
which deserves the utmost concentration if 
it is hoped to decrease crime generally. 
This basic relationship serves as a well- 
founded starting point in this book. 

“Juvenile delinquency,” states Dr. Carr, 
“is the broadest gateway to crime.” Fol- 
lowing this premise it is concluded that if 
the amount of juvenile delinquency can be 
decreased, not only will it reduce the 
amount of later crime but it will likewise 
diminish the number of individuals who 
subsequently become our mental cases and 
social misfits generally. According to the 
author delinquency can be lessened, and he 
proceeds to propound his thesis in a very 
impressive manner. 

Carr recognizes that further scientific 
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knowledge of delinquency is still needed. 
This, however, is not the main reason for 
our inability to cope with the problem it- 
self. Essentially, there have not been 
placed in operation those tools which are 
already at hand and which could be effec- 
tive if they were allowed to function 
through social action and social organiza- 
tion. Fundamentally, the book is based 
upon the proposition that given a certain 
stability of social conditions plus a wide- 
spread agreement on norms or objectives 
to be obtained, delinquency can be reduced 
by a combination of (1) scientific research, 
(2) specific techniques of case-finding, 
treatment, and prevention, (3) social ac- 
tion, and (4) social organization. No one 
of these alone is sufficient; a combination 
of all four factors is necessary. 

Prevention is the keynote of this work. 
Mincing no words, Carr emphasizes that 
certainly something is radically wrong with 
our highly polished juvenile courts, parole, 
and penal agencies generally, when they 
are so notoriously unsuccessful. In reality, 
these agencies fail because the communities 
supporting them fail. Only when the com- 
munity becomes organized and active in 
this problem will we find our preventive 
technique becoming effective. The task of 
prevention is twofold: Social behavior pat- 
terns of whole neighborhoods and cities 
must be changed, and emotionally disturbed 
children must be found and their defects 
remedied before they develop antisocial 
behavior. Aiding in the recognition of 
deviant behavior trends in children would 
be such present institutions as church, 
school, police, and others. 

The final chapter concerning the work 
of the Michigan Child Guidance Institute 
exemplifies the objective application of 
Carr’s thesis. It is a well-fitted close to 
this highly integrated and interesting vol- 
ume, which is a definitely superior con- 
tribution in its field. 

GEORGE K. BROWN 

St. Lawrence University 


HEALY, WILLIAM, and BENEDICT S. ALPER. 
Criminal Youth and the Borstal System. 
Pp. vii, 251. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1941. $1.50. 


This is a “must” book for both students 
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and administrators of correctional institu- 
tions. It makes it possible for Americans 
to profit from the challenging principles 
and practices developed in England during 
forty years of experience with Borstal In- 
stitutions. Part one reviews the well-known 
limitations of present correctional methods 
for older adolescents in the United States; 
part two presents the first detailed picture 
of the Borstal System; and part three out- 
lines suggestions for more effective methods 
in America, including the much-discussed 
Youth Correction Authority. Since the 
unique contribution of this interesting and 
readable book is in the second part, atten- 
tion in this brief review will center there. 

The English Borstal Institutions for of- 
fenders between 16 and 23 have grown 
from the 1902 original, which gave its name 
to the others, to the five walled Borstals 
and four open ones of 1939. Three cardinal 
principles dominate the system: (1) flexi- 
bility, (2) individualization, and (3) em- 
phasis on the “intangibles.” Flexibility 
means that a premium is put on experi- 
mentation and originality. It is pertinent 
to note that Annandale, New Jersey, is per- 
haps the only reformatory in the United 
States where experimentation is encouraged. 
The second principle, individualization, is 
facilitated by careful study at an observa- 
tion center, to which all lads sentenced to 
Borstal Detention are sent, and by allo- 
cating each youth to the particular Borstal 
that is best fitted to meet his peculiar prob- 
lems. Personnel is regarded as the most 
important of the intangibles. ‘The con- 
vincingly demonstrated success of the 
Borstal System is no doubt primarily due 
to the attraction into the service of “a 
capable and devoted, almost consecrated, 
personnel.” 

Each Borstal is different. When the re- 
viewer visited them in 1933, Lowdham 
Grange was the most interesting. Healy 
and Alper feature North Sea Camp. This 
open Borstal, which “resembles a neatly 
laid out, semipermanent construction camp,” 
accommodates 120 of the most promising 
boys. The staff of twenty-two includes 
nine housemasters, two matrons, and no 
disciplinary officers. These housemasters 
toil with the boys in the heavy physical 
labor of reclaiming a salt marsh, wash and 
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eat with them, share the widely varied free 
activities, and sleep in the same dormitories. 
Life here is not only strenuous but exciting. 
It shows what could be done for selected 
youthful offenders in the United States if 
we had the vision. 
Norman S. HAYNER 
University of Washington 


RapzInowicz, L., and J. W. Cecit TURNER 
(Eds.). Penal Reform in England. Pp. 
177. London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 
1940. 10/6. 


This is the first volume of the English 
Studies in Criminal Science which is pub- 
lished under the auspices of a committee 
appointed to consider the promotion of Re- 
search and Teaching in Criminal Science. 
The editors are members of this committee 
and in initiating this series of studies they 
hope to give impetus to the study of crimi- 
nology in England and to penal reform in 
the widest sense of the latter term. The 
present volume is an admirable historical 
and descriptive survey of the penal and 
correctional system of England, emphasiz- 
ing the improvements made in the last half 
century and the present needs for progres- 
sive changes. ‘There are, besides an edi- 
torial introduction which sketches the pro- 
gram of the committee mentioned above, 
nine articles by as many different authors, 
all chosen because of their specialized 
knowledge. 

The first article, by S. K. Ruch, presents 
the statistics of crime and punishment and 
notes significant trends—the decline in 
crimes of violence against persons, the in- 
crease in sex offenses, the serious increase 
of juvenile delinquency, the decrease in 
the use of imprisonment and in the length 
of prison sentences, etc. Cecily M. Craven 
gives an excellent review of criminal legis- 
lation beginning with the work of the Glad- 
stone Committee of 1895 and ending with 
the ill-fated Criminal Justice Bill of 1938, 
which is summarized and critically exam- 
ined. Albert Lieck gives the best brief 
description this reviewer has seen of Eng- 
lish court organization and procedure. “So- 
licitor” discusses the constant battle against 
the invasion of personal rights by the au- 
thorities, especially the police. A. C. L. 
Morrison and W. A. Elkin describe the 
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juvenile court system and C. D. Rackshaw 
the rise of probation, which is still sparingly 
used for adult offenders. The Borstal Sys- 
tem is given a sympathetic examination by 
Margery Fry and the Prison System is de- 
scribed by John A. F. Watson, who also 
lists all present English penal institutions 
and indicates what class of prisoner each 
serves. A brief appendix, compiled by I. H. 
Reekie, lists some authoritative recom- 
mendations for prison reform. All in all, 
the volume is a fine handbook for the stu- 
dent of English penal administration. 
THORSTEN SELLIN 
University of Pennsylvania 


SMITH, Bruce. Police Systems in the 
United States. Pp. xx, 384. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1940. $4.00. 


This volume, as far as this reviewer is 
concerned, is the most important as well 
as the most ably presented analysis of 
American police systems that has yet been 
printed. The intimate knowledge of the 
author is crystal clear in excellent phrase 
and neat verbal turn, whether he is doubt- 
ing the wisdom of accumulating mechanical 
gadgets to add to the prestige (and hardly 
anything else) of the police department or 
penetrating into the more abstruse problems 
of administrative organization in relation 
to public control. An example of the apho- 
ristic clarity will indicate the literary fe- 
licity as well as the deeper understanding 
of the implications of political manipulation 
so frequently found in this country: “If 
there were fewer police in politics, there 
would be less politics in police.” 

There is no lack of men, money, or ma- 
terials for the growth and development of 
our police systems, but rather an unfa- 
vorable climate. The climatic situation 
often grows cloudy with distrust and re- 
sentment through the ineptness of the 
trafic cop or perhaps the dyspepsia of the 
automobile owner who jis paying police 
salaries for the very act that causes his 
resentment. It is not the major corruption 
of police departments that the average citi- 
zen resents, but rather the petty and an- 
noying remarks and attitudes of the average 
cop. A simpler and more easily observed 
highway code can reverse this trend, ac- 
cording to the author. 
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There are some forty thousand separate 
and distinct public police agencies in this 
country. Many are on the fee system, un- 
trained, unsupervised, ill-equipped, and fre- 
quently antagonistic to one another. Such 
absurd atomism has its roots in the anach- 
ronistic and unyielding philosophy of home 
rule. If such a distribution of police agen- 
cies was necessary in our agrarian society 
of the early nineteenth century, it is diff- 
cult to see any practical value at the present 
time. Among these venerable law-enforcing 
agents we find 76 different occupations held 
by constables in Pennsylvania, ranging from 
racketeer to housewife; while in New Jer- 
sey 112 police officers revealed 43 different 
job classifications, of which 22 were “re- 
tired” and 5 were truck drivers. In time, 
organized town police may eliminate these 
nominal agents of protection, or some other 
police forms may appear. 

Mr. Smith questions the desirability of 
the county as the best administrative unit 
for rural areas, and suggests that it may be 
necessary to vault municipal, county, or 
even state lines. Such consolidation, how- 
ever, may be beached on the rocks of local 
autonomy. Within fifteen miles of Boston 
are 40 independent police units; within fifty 
miles of Chicago there are 350 police forces. 

The American police problem centers 
largely in the cities, with diverse racial and 
alien groups and interests, devious political 
methods, baffling labor problems, and so 
forth. Popular government and law en- 
forcement work at cross purposes. Our 
police defenses will remain structurally 
weak until some method of consolidation 
and reduction of small departments is put 
into effect. Smith cites 2,152 police de- 
partments with an average of eight men. 

The author points out the favorable pros- 
pects as well as the defective elements. 
Salaries are increasing; there is a trend 
toward professionalization; much use is 
being made of the contributions of modern 
science to police methods and operation; 
training courses are available for new re- 
cruits; and equipment and housing have 
vastly improved in recent years. The new 
professional policeman leads no crusades, 
“strikes no attitudes, and makes as few 
enemies on either side as is possible under 
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‘his oath of office . .. but keeps abreast 
of advancing police techniques.” 

The steady advance of the state and Fed- 
eral police is skillfully and clearly presented 
as they continue to leave the constable and 
' his colleagues fading from view on the dis- 
tant horizon of the past. Nevertheless, 
Smith points out that state police have de- 
clined in quality as they have increased in 
quantity, and in the last ten years “certain 
state forces .. . have plumbed the depths 
of political degradation.” He does not 
name them. 

There are forty Federal agencies that 
might well be consolidated in the interest 
of more economical and efficient operation. 
For example, the Secret Service and the 
Post Office Inspectors could be placed under 
the F.B.I., thus eliminating administrative 
conflict and duplication. The author sees 
little prospect of a unified national police 
system, and maintains that our traditional 
system is secure from any acquisitive de- 
signs by the Federal Government. 

In recent years there appears to be a 
tendency toward a unified command of 
police departments and some instances of 
ignoring residence requirements, thus se- 
curing the ablest executives from other lo- 
calities or police organizations. Such pro- 
cedure indicates a weakening of the local 
= determinism inherent in the thoroughgoing 
philosophy of local autonomy. Genuine 
career service for police administrators, 
however, must wait upon gradual profes- 
-sionalization. 

Mr. Smith does not share the glowing 
optimism of some reformers that crime 
prevention bureaus attached to police de- 
partments can have very great value, since 
we have no accurate knowledge of the cause 
of crime. What comes closest to their 
‘proper sphere, “the supervision of con- 
victed offenders who have been released on 
probation and parole—is denied to them.” 
Such duties are not their proper sphere, as 
a matter of fact, nor can they be, if what 
Mr. Smith has said in the rest of this vol- 
ume about their functions is true. Some 
sort of central clearing house for identifica- 
tion and statistical records is approved, as 
well as those routine services requiring uni- 
formity. 

Alluding to the third degree, Mr. Smith 
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believes that once investigating officers 
fully understand that any abuse of a 
suspect will result in definite disciplinary 
action and in criminal prosecution if war- 
ranted, such tactics will disappear. The 
difficulties with the foregoing statement, 
in the mind of this reviewer, are (1) what 
is abuse, and (2) what happens when the 
judge disallows the plea? 

One excellent point is made with refer- 
ence to officer conduct: not courtesy, says 
Mr. Smith, but civility is what the uni- 
formed forces should cultivate. 

The last paragraph of this admirable 
work states “with the vicious circle of 
popular distrust and lawless enforcement 
broken, police management will be able 
to move more directly and with increased 
assurance towards its truly great objec- 
tives.” 

When better books on American police 
are written, Bruce Smith will write them. 

J. P. SHALLOO 

University of Pennsylvania 


KNELLER, GEORGE FREDERICK. The Edu- 
cational Philosophy of National So- 
cialism. Pp. viii, 299. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1941. $3.50. 


Dr. Kneller offers the first compre- 
hensive study of National Socialist educa- 
tion, based upon a thorough knowledge of 
source material. All the documentation is 
taken from National Socialist sources them- 
selves, and the book as a whole is com- 
pletely impartial, trying to view the mate- 
rial exclusively from its own point of view. 
As National Socialist education is an in- 
dissoluble part of National Socialism itself, 
the book in its first part offers an analysis 
of National Socialist Weltanschauung and 
its fundamental concepts, and deals with 
educational philosophy and methods only 
in the second part. More than half of the 
book is devoted to a discussion of the gen- 
eral philosophy, and a large part of that 
deals with its forerunners and background. 
In view of the subject of the book, it might 
have been useful to treat at greater length 
the youth movement ‘and some of the in- 
teresting educational experiments of the 
pre-Hitler period. Because, to repeat a 
statement of Goering, “Hitlers thought- 
content becomes the platform upon which 
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German life is constructed and governed,” 
German education at present is molded ac- 
cording to Hitler’s thought-content, and 
thus it becomes indispensable to analyze it 
and its sources before one is able to dis- 
cuss education at all. As Dr. Kneller says, 
the individual is free in Germany provided 
he wills as the Volkstaat wills, or as it might 
be said, the individual is free provided he 
wills as Hitler wills; the discussion of any 
subject under the sun in relation to present- 
day Germany becomes the discussion of 
what Hitler thinks or wills. 

Hitler, for many reasons, despises intel- 
lectuals. In an address on February 1, 
1933, he said: “I know the intellectual too; 
always probing and searching but always 
wavering and uncertain.” Against them he 
praises “the faithfulness, tenacity, and sta- 
bility” of the masses. Thus it is easily un- 
derstandable that Dr. Joachim Haupt, one 
of the foremost theorists of the new educa- 
tion, can maintain that it is not the philolo- 
gists but rather the storm leaders who edu- 
cate the German youth. Interesting pages 
of the book are devoted to the problems of 
religion. Though National Socialist educa- 
tion, like all manifestations of National So- 
cialism, is highly pragmatic and may adapt 
many of its outward forms and methods to 
changing circumstances, the conclusion 
drawn from a perusal of the book will be 
the unbridgeable opposition of National 
Socialist education to every form of what 
has been generally accepted as modern or 
Western civilization. Dr. Kneller is right 
in thinking that the present war will prob- 
ably decide which of the two forms of 
education will prevail, but it is doubtful 
whether “the imprint of the loser will re- 
main indelible.” That seems true only in 
so far as all past influences the present; 
but the two ways are so diametrically op- 
posed that the victor, necessarily, will com- 
pletely submerge all traces of the world of 
the loser. 

Hans KOHN 

Smith College 


Neitson, Wurm Arran (Ed.). We 
Escaped. Pp. x, 258. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1941. $2.00. 

These twelve narratives of individuals 
who escaped the long arm of the Nazi 
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movement and, in one instance, of Spanish 
fascism, are in some ways heroic tales, told 
in a simple and restrained manner. This 
fact makes them stand out in the literature 
of escape and exposé which has frequently 
sought to exploit the macabre and horrible. 
The groups of narratives represent men and 
women from several social classes and oc- 
cupational groups of seven European coun- 
tries. Included are the stories of a woman 
artist, a doctor, lawyer, accountant, farmer, 
labor leader, and writer. Some are Catho- 
lic, others Jewish, and still others Protes- 
tant. Thus, the compilation is not an 
apologia for the plight of the unfortunate 
Jews of Europe. Their tales were in some 
instances written by the individuals them- 
selves, and in others were told to Miss 
Caroline Neilson who translated them into 
written English with apparent clarity and 
fidelity. 

From the wealth of details furnished by 
the narratives, a few impressions stand out 
in the reviewer’s mind: the existence of a 
pattern of reaction of people of all classes 
under the impact of persecution and un- 
certainty, the overwhelming importance of 
emotional factors in producing dread and 
personal disorganization, and the sedulous 
efforts of the Nazis to reduce their victims 
to psychological poverty, as well as to effect 
economic and political ruin. The preoccu- 
pation of the Nazis with both physical and 
psychological torture of enemies, added to 
their ideological concern with the death 
motif and their pathological cult of hero 
worship for Hitler, should make it apparent 
to all that the Nazi movement represents 
forces immediately hostile to the spirit and 
outlook of all western European culture and 
not alone to their political and military 
enemies. 

Throughout the narratives there shine 
forth numerous incidents of heroism and 
kindness which indicate a source of untold 
strength for those fighting against injustice 
and indecency. As one narrator wrote: “I 
understood that in the fight against fascism 
no weapon is so important as this—the be- 
lief of the individual in the goodness and 
strength of another. Without this belief 
free peoples cannot unite, and they disinte- 
grate through their suspicions, becoming 
slaves before they notice it,” 
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Dr. Neilson, editor of the volume, pro- 
vides a brief introduction in which he dis- 
cusses the plight of such people as those 
who contributed to this volume, comments 
on the need for remedying our immigration 
laws so as to make it possible to offer a 
haven to many others, and argues that the 
quality and size of such émigré groups 
would offer no serious economic problem 
for the United States. He concludes his 
remarks with the query: “What is America 
going to do about it?” 

JAMES H. BARNETT 

University of Connecticut 


Carr, ALBERT. America’s Last Chance. 
Pp. 328. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1940. $2.75. 


Mr. Carr’s book is one of the many that 
have appeared in recent months with a 
view toward arousing the American public 
to a realization of the threats of Nazism 
to American cherished institutions and tra- 
ditions. His thesis is that this is our “last 
chance” to defend American democracy 
against the Nazi challenge. 

The author is alarmed over the lethargy 
of the American people. He advises the 
creation of a central planning commission; 
suppression of all antidemocratic organiza- 
tions; establishment of a wartime censor- 
ship; dissemination of counterpropaganda; 
organization of a pro-democratic educa- 
tional program; declaration of war at once 
on Nazism; planning for hemisphere de- 
fense; development in collaboration with 
England of world-wide bases; strengthening 
of our coastal defenses; enlargement of the 
Panama Canal defenses; creation of a 
highly trained army; strengthening of the 
Latin-American armies; supplying these 
armies with modern equipment; laying the 
groundwork for co-operation with Euro- 
pean anti-Nazi revolutionary movements; 
encouraging our foreign trade with Latin- 
America; prevention of inflation; main- 
taining the gold standard for currency; uni- 
fying the country and avoiding class strife 
by guaranteeing fair play to business, labor, 
and the farmer; preparing plans to ease the 
postwar depression; and use of American 
food and gold to foment revolutionary op- 
position to Nazism throughout the world. 

There is much food for thought in Mr. 
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Carr’s prescription to safeguard American 
democracy. It appears to the reviewer, 
however, that the advice he offers is not 
altogether novel and has been in a large 
measure adopted by our country. The re- 
viewer raises two questions in regard to the 
author’s thesis and solution: Is this neces- 
sarily the last chance; and, Might not a 
declaration of war by the United States ac- 
tually frustrate or destroy some of our 
American democratic institutions? Who 
can tell! 
J. H. LANDMAN 

College of the City of New York 


KEMLER, EDGAR. The Deflation of Ameri- 
can Ideals. Pp. 184. Washington: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1941. 
Clothbound, $2.50; paperbound, $2.00. 


I gather from this book that its author 
has a sound basic idea, but he has a meretri- 
cious and self-defeating way of communi- 
cating his idea to others. Mr. Kemler’s 
idea, if I understand him, is the ancient one 
that “ideals” stand for professions rather 
than practices, for sentiments rather than 
action, and that emphasis on ideals disposes 
men to take the word for the deed. He 
means, therefore, by “the deflation of 
American ideals” a reduction of the senti- 
ments, professions, and verbiage of Ameri- 
can progressives to their actual dynamic in 
deeds. For their dynamic in deeds his word 
is “animalism,’ by which he means what 
the deeds come to as food, clothing, shelter, 
health, comfort, and security for the plain 
people of the land. The opposite of these 
cash values the author calls “angelicism,” 
and it is his idea that the New Deal is a 
new deal because it has dropped the food 
of the angels for the feed of the animals 
and has sought and won actual improve- 
ments to put in the place of pious profes- 
sions. Reviewing what he calls “moral 
content,” “economic policy,” and “foreign 
policy,” he endeavors to show how realism 
has displaced sentimentalism regarding mat- 
ters of the general welfare. 

In the course of this exercise in disillu- 
sion, the author affirms a number of false 
and provocative propositions, the most im- 
portant and ominous being his “deflation” 
of the idea of the common man and his 
counterinflation of the idea of the Leader 
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(see Chap. VII). 
illuminates the character and role of many 
a “progressive” politician, such, notably, as 
the late Senator Borah, whom he shows as 
something of a trimmer and something of 
a blatherskite. Unfortunately the author’s 
superior, smart-alecky manner alienates 
sympathy. It suggests a lack of psycho- 
logical wisdom, of an adequate understand- 
ing of the character and function of “infla- 
tion” in the mental life, and of its dynamic 
import in morale. The author properly 
calls attention to the hold of Hitlerism over 
the mind of German youth, and serenely 
ignores the notorious fact that this power 
is purely a consequence of “inflation.” The 
fact is that in order to deflate other people’s 
ideals, the author inflates his own ideal of 
deflation until he comes to such a crucial 
matter as the faith upon which ineluctable 
devotion to ideals depends. Then he af- 
firms naively and blindly the inflation which 
his prejudices repudiate. 
H. M. KALLEN 
New School for Social Research 


ZIPF, GEORGE Kinestey. National Unity 
and Disunity. Pp. xx, 408. Blooming- 
ton: Principia Press, 1941. $3.50. 


This is altogether a quite unusual book; 
it is both a very substantial contribution 
to social science and a tract for the times. 
Amidst the scores of daily preachments of 
Commencement orators, exhorting us to 
national unity against the ogre(s) that 
threaten us from abroad and the enemies 
within the gates, it comes, perhaps like a 
voice crying in the wilderness, suggesting 
that we pause for a moment to consider 
some basic questions in cool, scientific de- 
tachment. What, from a biosocial view- 
point, is national unity? How can one 
know when a nation has it? Can it be 
measured? What are its implications? 

The author begins with the finding that, 
if the cities of the United States are ar- 
ranged in size, as reported in the 1930 
Census, they fall approximately: into the 
harmonic mathematical series, 1, 1/2, 1/3, 
1/4,...1/n. If this series is plotted on 
double logarithmic paper, it makes an ap- 
proximately straight line with an angle of 
close to 45 degrees. This finding would in 
itself make this book a first-class con- 
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tribution to social science, but the further 
elaboration of this finding makes it epoch- 
making. It is shown that the cities of the 
individual states do not approach the har- 
monic series; that the cities of the United 
States have approached more and more 
closely to such a series since 1790, as also 
have Canadian cities since 1881; and that 
the cities of the world, of Great Britain, the 
British Empire, and its various parts viewed 
singly, and of various countries of Europe, 
show variations from the straight line which, 
in view of the author’s introduction of the 
terms “saturation,” “surfeit,” and “deficit,” 
take on significance for the meaning of na- 
tional unity and disunity. 

Just why the arrangement in the har- 
monic series should be a proof of national 
integration remains somewhat of a mystery; . 
but the author, by an ingenious but some- 
what tedious lemma and appeals to psy- 
chology and economics, goes far to make 
it clear that, in the process of national de- 
velopment the operation of the universal 
law of greatest gain through least effort 
will bring about an arrangement of com- 
munities in an orderly series, The lines of 
“striation,” or of transport of goods, mate- 
rials, and men, will be affected by regional 
differences and by inventions, but in the 
large the law of economy of effort makes 
pools of population that as a matter of 
empirical fact approach such sizes as to 
make the harmonic series. There is also 
evidence that the big cities may become too 
big and the small communities too few, and 
this seems to have been the recent tend- 
ency. But corrective tendencies or “cures,” 
such as depressions, panics, and unemploy- 
ment, will tend to restore the straight line; 
and in this process “cultural goods” are 
only goods or means, having no ethical or 
aesthetic virtue apart from the frame of 
reference of «a particular social-economic 
system. 

What happens when national boundaries 
are abruptly changed, as by the Versailles 
Treaty or the recent annexation of Austria 
by Germany? Austria in 1934 reveals a 
marked “deficiency,” while Germany, after 
the annexation, shows a marked straight- 
ness—which leads the author into some 
philosophical reflections on the impossi-. 
bility of upsetting the laws of nature by 
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treaty making, the lack of anything that 
looks like a real national objective in the 
political leadership of this country during 
the past decade, but the inevitability of the 
trend toward national unity in spite of the 
histrionics, subterfuge, intellectual hypoc- 
risy and political schizophrenia of political 
and academic leaders, who will shortly pass 
from the picture (p. 264). 

The author strengthens his case by show- 
ing that the distribution of incomes also 
follows the generalized harmonic series, 
though he combines both corporate and 
individual incomes to get this result. 
Moreover, he includes only the incomes of 
$5,000 and over, thus excluding over 90 
per cent of income receivers. He finds, 
however, here as elsewhere, indications of 
prerevolutionary conditions, since the tail 
of the line shows a marked deficiency. So- 
ciologists will be interested in his study of 
“cultural drives” toward national unity, or 
the unification of the psychological aspects 
of the national life. As one reads, he will 
have many questions to put to the author 
and some contradictions; but since this is 
an avowedly empirical study he may well 
wait for the further expositions that are 
here promised. Whether or not the reader 
is irritated by the thinly veiled sarcasms 
hurled at our political mentors will depend 
largely on whether he feels that the occu- 
pant of the White House is a real statesman 
or a Machiavellian politician. 

Frank H. HANKINS 

Smith College 


LASSWELL, Harotp D. Democracy Through 
Public Opinion. Pp. 176. Menasha, 
Wis.: George Banta Publishing Co., 1941. 
$1.50. 


Dr. Lasswell has dealt for a number of 
years with a dangerous method, that of 
psychopathology as related to politics. It 
may be urged that a person of the standing 
of the author of this volume would be 
forced finally to speak on the problem of 
American democracy. While many current 
works on democracy may leave the reader 
in an intellectual vacuum, such is not the 
case with this volume, which states for 
many of us the problem of tomorrow rather 
than the issue of yesterday. Without in- 
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dulging in excessive praise, it may be said 
that this volume, perhaps alone among 
many, investigates the relation of democ- 
racy and semantics, the place of ‘“communi- 
cations” in democracy, and the problem of 
the psychological phases of the political 
process. It is a book, for example, that all 
interested in adult education should put on 
their ‘‘must” list. It is a work which ex- 
presses better than others the correlation 
of the spirit of objectivity in social science 
and the statement of high social purpose. 
Dr. Lasswell sets out to be socially in- 
ventive, and the book offers on many a page 
new techniques for dealing with old ques- 
tions. 

The author accepts the current desire to 
preserve the democratic system, and he 
defines democracy as the practice of justice 
through majority rule. But justice means 
respecting the capacity of every individual 
to contribute to the common life. As 
Socrates sought justice with dialectics, Lass- 
well seeks it with analytic psychology. 
While his distinctions between public opin- 
ion in the public interest and other mani- 
festations of opinion may seem a little 
abstract and unreal, his prescriptions on 
how to think about what we read, see, and 
hear, are not. And when he urges that 
every citizen use simple techniques of free 
association to discover the sources of emo- 
tion about issues, he is making suggestions 
of far-reaching implication. On the other 
hand, Lasswell insists that the average citi- 
zen should recognize the function of the 
“specialists on intelligence,” and he stresses 
the emergent function of the public rela- 
tions expert in our democracy. Beyond 
this, the author offers specific devices by 
which democracy may discover a new way 
to talk and to examine the verbal sym- 
bolism of public discussion, The final 
chapters of the book deal with a program 
which, if used, might save the democratic 
way from internal disorganization. 

This volume ably demonstrates one 
thing: semantics, analytic psychology, and 
the study of communications can suggest 
new social inventions which may enable the 
democracy of the machine age to function 
more effectively. 

Francis G. WILSON 

University of Illinois 
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Ickes, Harotp L. (Ed.). Freedom of the 
Press Today. Pp. 308. New York: Van- 
guard Press, 1941. $2.50. 


Secretary Ickes is one of the most stimu- 
lating of controversialists, and never more 
so than when discussing American news- 
papers and the freedom of the press. His 
views in this field were set forth systemati- 
cally in America’s House of Lords (re- 
viewed in THE ANNALS, March 1940), and 
the debate now goes on in the present vol- 
ume, which is touched off with an intro- 
duction by Mr. Ickes. At his invitation, 
twenty-eight distinguished newspapermen, 
publishers, commentators, and educators 
have contributed statements setting forth 
their views on the extent to which freedom 
of the press exists in this country today. 
The essays average about eight pages each, 
which does not give room for much de- 
velopment, but the very sharpness with 
which the ideas of the authors are stated 
contributes to a clarification of the issues 
that are involved. And it is as a statement 
of issues rather than as a handbook of solu- 
tions that the volume has real merit. 

The contributions are arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and from Agar (Herbert) to 
Wilson (Richard) the variety of faiths and 
opinions that find expression literally run 
the whole range, if not from A to Z, at 
least from A to W. Those who believe, as 
does Secretary Ickes, that something is 
radically wrong with contemporary jour- 
nalism, will find their attitudes variously 
stated; likewise those who feel that, if not 
perfect, at least modern journalism in this 
country is an improvement over journalism 
of bygone years, and vastly superior to the 
journalism of any other country in the 
world. It is possible to distill from the 
conflicting expression of opinion and judg- 
ment a residual statement of issues around 
which the discussion focused. These issues, 
it may be said, are the important considera- 
tions that underlie all analysis of freedom 
of the press: (1) If freedom of the press 
is the right to print free from governmental 
control, what are the concomitant obliga- 
tions that the newspaper must assume in 
order that the public interest be served and 
protected? (2) How can freedom of the 
press, as representing the rights of the mod- 
ern business-owner group, be reconciled 
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with freedom of the press, as representing 
public interest? (3) What steps, if any, 
should be taken, and by whom, to insure 
that freedom of the press is protected for 
the public good rather than for the private 
profit of newspaper publishers? These are 
the questions to which the twenty-eight 
authors return again and again. 

In general, the preponderance of opinion 
appears to be that the press is free, but that 
the problem is to have that freedom used 
for social rather than private ends. In gen- 
eral, too, the balance of the combined opin- 
ions is more hopeful and less Jeremiahed 
than the opinion of Mr. Ickes. He, how- 
ever, has made his contribution, if in no 
other way than by provoking this significant 
discussion, out of which there does emerge 
a clearer outline of what freedom of the 
press means in a democracy. 

Marcom M. WILLEY 

University of Minnesota 


BEARD, CHARLES A., and Grorce H. E. 
SMITH. The Old Deal and the New. 
Pp. 294. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1940. $2.00. 


This is a convenient, accurate, and sug- 
gestive account of the American economy 
and polity in transition from individual to 
collective enterprise and responsibility. It 
has a value above many volumes describing 
the recent past in that it presents a de- 
velopment, not a “Roosevelt revolution.” 
As the authors say: “The New Deal con- 
tinued and accentuated certain ideas and 
interests and was thus a prolongation of 
history, not a break with history.” It is 
shown how familiar premises have been 
invalidated by changes in technology, in- 
dustrial structure, population trends, occu- 
pational distribution, forms of ownership, 
and so forth. Since we are so slow to rec- 
ognize the extent to which competition has 
given way to control, it is natural that the 
New Deal should have aimed to repair 
and restore capitalism rather than to re- 
place it. Running through this treatment 
is the disturbing query whether the reforms 
put in practice may be expected to banish 
or seriously to lessen the shortcomings of 
an economic system to which the Govern- 
ment and most Americans subscribe. There 
is room to picture the current defense ef- 
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fort as an attempt to put the economy on 
its feet where other means have failed. 
These authors have impressive doubts about 
the efficacy of this scheme. 

Every aspect of the New Deal is dealt 
with, under the major headings of industry, 
finance, agriculture, welfare, and foreign 
policy. Much judgment has gone into the 
selection of facts and figures, the purpose 
being to afford a true, brief statement. The 
material has been drawn from wide sources 
-—which recommends the volume for text 
and reference purposes, as well as for the 
general reader who wants a clear, absorbing 
account of complex and swift forces. 

The authors in several places look with 
apprehension upon the growing national 
deficit, wondering what may happen in the 
evil day of settlement. This is probably 
‘deserved. At the same time, it may be 
ventured that if forces described in this 
book continue, there may be less cause for 
alarm. If the old economy, predominantly 
private, is further modified but not dis- 
placed, inflation or limited repudiation, or 
both, may go far to solve the problem. If, 
on the other hand, the economy becomes 
primarily public, with direct control over 
labor and resources largely taking the place 
of the present instruments of credit and 
currency, money debts may become of 
little importance. Anyhow, the true deficit 
is one of idle men and materials, whether 
these accuse us during depression or accuse 
us more when they lie strewn about battle- 
fields. 

Broapus MITCHELL 

Wendell, Massachusetts 


Eppy, SHERWOOD. The Kingdom of God 
and the American Dream. Pp. xii, 319. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. 
$2.90. 

“The purpose of this book is to trace 
these three elements throughout our his- 
tory, the religious ideal, the secular dream 
of democracy, and the negative and sordid 
element of evil which has worked, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, for the perver- 
sion or destruction of these high ideals.” 
With this as his announced program Sher- 
wood Eddy sets out to review the history 
of our country, all the way from its Old 
World background to the twentieth cen- 
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tury. The religious ideal he finds in the 
period of the beginnings. “No country on 
earth was ever founded on deeper religious 
foundations” (p. 77). The second element 
fundamental in our history—the American 
Dream—was Jefferson’s contribution. “His 
passionate democracy has been the sheet 
anchor of America’s political liberties and a 
basis of the growing demand for economic 
justice for all” (p. 125). 

The founders thus set the infant republic 
on high ground and we might have expected 
a development in accordance with these 
ideals. But not so. “Hamilton and Mar- 
shall mark the complete secularization of 
American politics. No one would have 
known from these men that there had ever 
been a religious ideal of the Kingdom of 
God in America” (pp. 141-42). From this 
point on, the religious ideal faded into the 
background, and the struggle was now be- 
tween the Dream as interpreted by the 
Jacksonian democracy and frontier indi- 
vidualism and materialism. 

The Tragic Era and the Gilded Age wit- 
ness the triumph of the evil forces. Car- 
negie, Rockefeller, and Ford are the latest 
fruits of the system which spoiled the 
Promised Land of early America. And the 
nation of today merges into a world in 
whose shadows even the outlines of the 
American Dream are dimmed. 

There is a growing literature of this kind 
which is well on the way to create an 
American Golden Age in the past. Yet 
much of it is unconvincing. It is a reading 
of history where generalities abound more 
than they glitter. Does it not appear 
rather crude to make “national socialism 
an almost logical development from Lu- 
theranism” (p. 23), thus finding a clear 
line of connection in four centuries of Ger- 
many, but at the same time fail to discover 
why the Kingdom of God and the Jeffer- 
sonian dream should eventuate in mate- 
rialistic Americar Mythology is a force 
not restricted to the field of religion. 

One suspects that the Kingdom of God 
is not so susceptible to periodization as 
some writers would make it. One suspects, 
too, that the last word has not yet been 
said as to the origin, or even the nature, 
of democracy. It is well that the Kingdom 
of God has better foundation than Ameri- 
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can history, and the American Dream may 
need reinterpretation in the rude awaken- 
ing which the contemporary world is ad- 
ministering to this adolescent nation. 
CONRAD BERGENDOFF 
Augustana College 


BROWDER, EARL. The Way Out. Pp. 255. 
New York: International Publishers, 
1941. $1.75, 


Under this title the recently supplanted 
head of the Communist Party in the United 
States leaves to admirers and critics a sum- 
mary of his views as he entered Atlanta 
Penitentiary to begin a four-year sentence. 
The book is a collection of Mr. Browder’s 
reports to the Party, campaign and other 
addresses, and editorials. Throughout these, 
the author is a keen political analyst whose 
predictions have not always been incorrect. 

The collected papers deal principally with 
two major events—the 1940 presidential 
campaign and the current war. It is 
charged that, as the direct result of the 
failure of the Communist Party to support 
Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Browder was prose- 
cuted on an old technical charge of mis- 
using a passport. After conviction he was 
prohibited from leaving the jurisdiction of 
the local Federal court, and thus was re- 
strained from participating freely in the 
campaign. Mr. Browder further contends 
that the electors had no real choice in that 
campaign, since Mr. Willkie was a “rene- 
gade Democrat,” and since both major 
candidates supported essentially the same 
foreign policy. He claims that toward the 
close of the campaign the major candidates 
were forced, by the increasing appeal of the 
Communist peace platform, to make peace 
promises which neither meant and which 
the successful candidate soon repudiated by 
his deeds. Mr. Browder feels that the 
United States is playing the role of a capi- 
talist imperial power, and that “Roosevelt 
is consciously striving to become the great 
American imperialist leader on the grand 
scale.” 

In dealing with the current war, Mr. 
Browder presents forcefully what has come 
to be understood as the “Party line.” “The 
present imperialist war is not a repetition 
of the imperialist World War of 1914-18, 
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but its continuation.” It is “the expres- 
sion of the most profound contradictions of 
the capitalist system of society . . . the 
deepest crisis of the capitalist world.” He 
holds it to be obvious that “the war origi- 
nated as a ‘family quarrel’ between the 
ruling groups of the most powerful capi- 
talist nations.” Hitler, he contends, was 
built up by the ruling groups of England 
and France for the exclusive purpose of wag- 
ing war on Communist Russia in the hope 
that the Communist threat would be fatally 
weakened and that Germany would thereby 
reduce herself to a minor power. Mean- 
while, it is held, the Soviet Union had so 
increased her military strength that Hitler 
became fearful of it and turned his power 
in other well-known directions. The “great 
statesmen of British and French monopoly 
capital” were “entirely too clever... . The 
Frankenstein built up over several years 
had escaped from the control of its mak- 
ers.” 

One striking weakness in Mr. Browder’s 
analysis of these events is his treatment of 
the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. 
The realities are glossed over with a layer 
of wishful reasoning. “Only the U. S. S. R. 
stands entirely outside the crisis of capi- 
talism which is the basis of the war. ... 
Only one really great neutral power re- 
mains in the world, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics ... the great stronghold 
and beacon light of the interests of the 
working class.” Moscow’s nonaggression 
pact with Germany was “on lines which the 
Soviet Union had always held out to all 
nations.” Such writing throws no more 
light upon the long-run objectives of the 
Soviet Union’s foreign policy than upon 
the course of the day-to-day acts of the 
Soviet Union. 

Despite such apparent weaknesses, Mr. 
Browder’s statements make most interest- 
ing and stimulating reading. To say the 
least, they present the troubled citizen with 
much “food for thought.” One cannot re- 
frain from speculation upon what may 
come from Mr. Browder’s pen as the result 
of the next several years of prison life and 
world events occurring in the interim. 

Witiram N. Loucks 

University of Pennsylvania 
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AGAR, HERBERT, et al. The City of Man. 
Pp. 113. New York: The Viking Press, 
1940. $1.00. 


Early in 1940 a number of writers ex- 
tended an invitation to a selected group of 
friends to co-operate in the formulation of 
the basic principles for a future world order. 
In response to the invitation, several men 
convened and prepared a Declaration which 
was subsequently followed by a Proposal. 
This book consists of these two statements, 
a Note, and an Appendix. 

At the present time, it must be obvious 
to everyone that a plan for reconstructing 
a world order is sorely needed. The ac- 
complishment of this task is beset with 
difficulties. A certain amount of collabora- 
tion among men who hold different views 
with respect to immediate steps to be taken 
is conceivable, but it must have become 
increasingly clear to the committee that 
determined isolationists would find it im- 
possible to affix their signatures to a decla- 
ration that was patently founded. on the 
assumption that the United States should 
actively intervene in the war. Moreover, 
the utopian spirit of the declaration, re- 
flecting the Olympian intelligence of the 
writers, undoubtedly repelled the practical 
man. In times of ideological crisis, the 
clarion voice of the politician takes prece- 
dence over the measured accents of the 
poet. This little book is, to speak frankly, 
entirely too poetical. 

On the other hand, notwithstanding cer- 
tain objections to statements contained in 
the Declaration, this reviewer endorses the 
general message of the Proposal which is, 
briefly, that four groups of experts should 
be appointed, under the guidance of a 
central committee, to study the four leading 
issues of American and world democracy. 
“Definite proposals,” the authors suggest, 
“should be formulated at the end of a lim- 
ited time and submitted to the public under 
the collective responsibility of the com- 
mittee and its staff.” The issues they 
enumerate are: (1) the relations between 
democracy and individual liberties; (2) the 
relations between the community as a whole 
and the separate churches; (3) the need of 
a profound economic reform with reference 
to the distribution of wealth (probably 
the most satisfactory section of the book); 


and (4) the problem of international or 
“supranational order.” 

That this book was published is encour- 
aging since it reveals that some men are 
striving to think objectively and systemati- 
cally about the greater problems that con- 
front us. The reviewer does not believe 
that it will succeed in its purpose unless it 
receives some kind of official sanction. 

Roy V. PEEL 

Indiana University 


Marcuse, HERBERT. Reason and Revolu- 
tion: Hegel and the Rise of Social 
Theory. Pp. xii, 431. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1941. $3.75. 


This book is an interesting and worth- 
while contribution to the intellectual history 
of the nineteenth century and our own time. 
Its main thesis can be briefly stated as an 
effort to reveal Hegel, on the strength of 
his early writings (which were only pub- 
lished in the twentieth century), as much 
more of a liberal than is generally sup- 
posed. Dr. Marcuse brings Hegel’s system 
much closer to the French Revolution and 
is able to regard Marxism as the legitimate 
heir of Hegelianism, while the positivist and 
rightist interpretations of Hegel overlooked 
or neutralized the critical elements of his 
dialectic. “Hegel’s philosophy held to the 
progressive ideas in Western rationalism 
and worked out their historical destiny. It 
attempted to light up the right of reason, 
and its power, amid the developing an- 
tagonisms of modern society. There was 
a dangerous element in this philosophy, 
dangerous to the existing order, that is, 
which derived from its use of the standard 
of reason to analyze the form of the state. 
Hegel endorsed the state only in so far as 
it was rational, that is, in so far as it pre- 
served and promoted individual freedom 
and the social potencies of men.” As fas- 
cism and National Socialism abolished the 
rational standard and the individual free- 
dom on which Hegel’s philosophy of the 
state rests, they necessarily are anti- 
Hegelian, though fascism especially claimed 
a close relationship with Hegel. The com- 
munity which National Socialism erects 
above the individual is not the rational 
community of Hegel’s state, but the natural 
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community of blood, transcending all ra- 
tional or ethical norms, which become 
purely pragmatic attributes of the changing 
political situation in which the community 
of blood finds itself. 

Half of the book is devoted to a discus- 
sion of Hegel’s philosophy, the other half 
to the social theory of the two Hegelian 
schools. For the purpose of the book, Dr. 
Marcuée has reinterpreted Hegel in the light 
of later developments, but he offers at the 
same time a well-rounded presentation of 
Hegelian philosophy, of Marxism, and of 
what he calls “the positivist and sociological 
schools” which followed in the decade after 
Hegels death—Comte, Stahl, and Lorenz 
von Stein. The book is written with a 
remarkable lucidity so that it will be also 
useful and understandable to students who 
are not versed in Hegelian philosophy and 
terminology. 

Hans Koun 

Smith College 


MORGAN, GEORGE ALLEN, JR. What 
Nietzsche Means. Pp. xviii, 408. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1941. $4.00. 


Professor Crane Brinton’s recent book on 
Nietzsche considered not so much Nietzsche 
as a thinker in himself, but the conse- 
quences of Nietzsche, consequences for 
which he was largely responsible. Pro- 
fessor Morgan is a philosopher and not an 
intelectual historian. Thus he is less in- 
terested in why Nietzsche came to think as 
he did and what effects his thought had. 
He wishes to present Nietzsche’s thought in 
itself, though he is constrained to say that 
he intends to present what Nietzsche prob- 
ably meant. He writes of the philosopher 
with gratitude because he found in 
Nietzsche “an oasis of life in the desert of 
the postwar period.” Nietzsche held for 
him the same fascination which he held 
for many of the reviewer’s generation in 
the years preceding the first World War. 
Thus the reviewer can in many ways fully 
appreciate the point of view which led Pro- 
fessor Morgan to write his present volume. 

Of the several thinkers who in the middle 
and second half of the nineteenth century 
had the solitary vision of the malady of 
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modern civilization, Nietzsche certainly is 
the most fascinating. The daring of his 
thoughts, the poetical eloquence of his lan- 
guage, the fearless sharpness of his psycho- 
logical insight, the ultimately almost con- 
scious mythologization of his own life—all 
gained a deep hold on the youth of Central 
Europe thirty years ago. Today, after the 
experiences of the last thirty years, the re- 
viewer would put many question marks to 
his own reading of Nietzsche at that time, 
not only as a result of the consequences, 
but even more as a doubt as to the va- 
lidity of the fundamental suppositions of 
Nietzsche’s thought and criticism. 

This is not to deny the continuing ‘‘vi- 
tality and inexhaustible suggestiveness” of 
Nietzsche’s philosophy. Professor Morgan 
has attempted the difficult task of systema- 
tizing Nietzsche. He has done so with re- 
markable success, using Nietzsches own 
words throughout. His book will certainly 
serve as the best book in English on 
Nietzsche’s philosophy, presented by one 
who has found it a source of inspiration. 
With the immense importance of Nietzsche 
for an understanding of our time, many will 
feel the need of a more substantial knowl- 
edge of his teachings. It is now made ac- 
cessible to every student in Professor Mor- 
gan’s book, which is based on many years 
of endeavor and on a most thorough knowl- 
edge of Nietasche’s work and the Nietzsche 
literature. The book is very well written, 
and though it is thoroughly documented 
and painstakingly scholarly, it will be en- 
joyed also by the general reader. The 
English-reading public will be grateful to 
Professor Morgan for this excellent guide 
to Nietzsche’s thought. It very definitely 
fills a gap in the existing literature on 
Nietzsche. It will be helpful to all those 
whose professional duty or intellectual in- 
terest leads them to pay closer attention 
to one of the most revealing phenomena of 
recent history and of our own time. The 
book might have been even more helpful, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, if the author 
had added critical evaluation to his presen- 
tation of Nietzsche’s thought. But that 
would have been beyond the self-chosen 
scope of this meritorious book. 

Hans KOHN 

Smith College 
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Sart, Epwarp McCuesney (Ed.). Mas- 
ters of Political Thought, Vol. I: Plato 
to Machiavelli, by Michael B. Foster. 
Pp. xii, 302. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1941. $2.25. 


Although written as a textbook for under- 
graduate students of political theory, this 
book, the first in a series issued under the 
editorial direction of Edward McChesney 
Sait, is a far cry from the traditional text- 
book. It is Sait’s opinion that students 
would derive more benefit from reading the 
original works than they could possibly ob- 
tain from the most comprehensive and 
scholarly surveys of the thought of other 
men. On the other hand, the great classics 
are not everywhere available, and not all 
teachers are competent to interpret them. 
Faced with this dilemma, Sait compromised, 
and invited three scholars to prepare a list 
of readings from the works of the masters 
and to tie them together with historical 
and interpretative notes. 

If the remaining volumes of this series 
come up to the standard fixed by Foster, 
it will constitute a distinct step forward 
in the history of teaching political theory. 
The six philosophers—Plato, Aristotle, 
Cicero, Augustine, Aquinas, and Machia- 
velli—are well chosen. Foster’s historical 
summaries and his comments are fluent, 
urbane, and remarkably penetrating. In- 
deed, this book should awaken the interest 
of our young men, perhaps even of our 
leading statesmen, in the great political 
treatises of the past. The reviewer cannot 
praise this book too highly. It is a welcome 
relief from the kind of intellectual com- 
munications we have had in the past twenty 
years from European scholars, who have 
often assumed that they were the sole 
custodians of a culture that had to be 
doled out to the heathen in minute por- 
tions, short sentences, and picturesque 
words. Foster will, the reviewer ventures 
to suggest, do more to make the classics 
popular than all our Will Durants could do 
with their high-pressure advertising and 
marketing schemes. Public speakers and 
preachers will find this short book a store- 
house of quotable aphorisms and epigrams. 
Yet we need not feel alarmed that the 
Devil will quote the Scriptures to serve 
his own ends, for the author has sympa- 
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thetically eliminated the mistakes of the 
masters, This is, therefore, not a compre- 
hensive book, but it is a constructive one. 
It is a source book of the development of 
modern, liberal, democratic thought. 

It would probably be unfair to the author 
to call him to task for omitting the political 
thought of the East, since this must have 
been the decision of the editor. The re- 
viewer would not want this volume changed, 
but if the leaders of tomorrow are to under- 
stand the world of tomorrow, we are going 
to have to instruct our young men of today 
in the political philosophy of the Orient. 
Every decade we approach more closely the 
era of the world state. The present is an 
era of transition. If it is also to be an era 
of preparation, we may find Augustine and 
Aquinas as inadequate to the creation of a 
world order composed of vastly different 
races and traditions as Plato and Machia- 
velli have been found wanting in the nar- 
rower field of national order and domestic 
well-being in the Occident. 

Roy V. PEEL 

Indiana University 


NATHANSON, JEROME. Forerunners of 
Freedom. Pp. 177. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Public Affairs, 1941. 
Paperbound, $2.00; clothbound, $2.50. 


With American democracy threatened 
by freedom-killing authoritarianisms, both 
from within and from without, it is timely 
to record the wisdom of four of the major 
prophetic recreators of the American cul- 
tural vision. Although not a completed 
analysis of how the seminal thoughts of 
Emerson, Walt Whitman, William James, 
and John Dewey, seers of overlapping gen- 
erations of the experiment in democracy, 
are related to the social situations out of 
which they grew, yet the effective relevance 
of Forerunners of Freedom resides in its 
graphic philosophic immediacy of the pro- 
jected mental pictures of democracy. 

Emerson, living in a time of rising in- 
dustrialism and expansion, pleaded with 
consummate artistry for the fullest realiza- 
tion of the possibilities implicit in every 
human being. Throwing over the coercions 
of church, state, business, and academic 
learning, he made the religion of individual- 
ism, self-reliance and self-realization, cen- 
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tral to democracy. Walt Whitman, a poetic 
seer of unadulterated enthusiasm, gave a 
passionate statement of an Americanism 
neither narrow nor parochial, placing the 
major emphasis on the unique role of 
American culture in the progress toward a 
genuine brotherhood of men. His was an 
essentially nationalistic creed visioned in 
world terms. To the question of how a 
democratic society could evolve out of a 
race of self-reliant individuals, his authentic 
answer was through the development of 
physically and sexually fit bodies and the 
development of a common culture. 

Few minds have been as articulate and 
stirring as William James, the eminent 
philosopher and psychologist, who was, 
above all, a great human being, in affirming 
the efficacy of the efforts of free men in 
creating a better world out of this world 
of possibilities; of so making over the 
American tradition and the American dream 
as to make the American world a better 
place for human beings to live in. In him 
the attitudes of the pioneer became those 
of the philosopher. The strenuous life of 
the frontier was intellectually transmuted 
into a philosophy and psychology that made 
the will central. His philosophy was not 
unlike a summer house whose fourteen 
doors open outwards. 

John Dewey, fourth in succession in this 
school of prophetic democracy, is conscious 
of the fact that democracy as a method of 
living together, being far from having been 
achieved, is yet to be constructed. Exist- 
ing American society must be so recon- 
structed as to open ever fresh possibilities 
for individual self-realization. Philosophy, 
casting off the mistakes of its tradition, in 
making the scientific method, which has 
demonstrated its value as an instrument for 
the control of nature, central to its task, can 
become a method of social control by a 
reconstruction of both education and logic. 
Just as a genuine community, living by the 
method of democracy and shared expe- 
rience, makes for an intelligent individual- 
ism, freeing the individual for greater 
self-realization, so a democratically emanci- 
pated individual gives new life and mean- 
ing to his democratic heritage and commu- 
nity. 

This beautiful and masterful work is 
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indeed an inspiring philosophical analysis, 
rich in depth and fertility of thought, of the 
American spirit, the essential dynamic life 
line of which is that in a world of increas- 
ing authoritarianisms freedom and democ- 
racy simply cannot survive unless they are 
recreated socially and individually. 
HERMAN HAUSHEER 
Taylor University 


CHURCHILL, Winston S. Blood, Sweat, 
and Tears. Pp. x, 462. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941. $3.00. 


Mr. Randolph Churchill performs both a 
filial and a patriotic service in presenting 
to us in convenient form this continuation 
of his father’s speeches on foreign policy 
and national defense. The collection opens 
with a House of Commons speech of May 
5, 1938, protesting against the giving up of 
the Irish ports: “Without the use of these 
ports it would be very difficult, perhaps al- 
most impossible, to feed this Island in time 
of war.” This statement and other vehe- 
ment ones warning of Germany’s arma- 
ment and Britain’s unpreparedness belong 
to the period when Mr. Churchill’s rela- 
tionship to the Chamberlain Government 
was (to use his own metaphor) “avuncu- 
lar.” The speeches delivered while he was 
in semiopposition fill about one-third of the 
book. The editor has been perfectly hon- 
est: he has given all of Mr. Churchill’s 
important parliamentary speeches in the 
fifteen months before the war (as well as 
some shorter ones delivered “out of 
doors”), and, as comparison with Hansard 
shows, he has given them without sub- 
stantial alteration. How many prewar poli- 
ticlans in any country could pass such a 
test? Yet this book does not belong to 
the I-told-you-so type of writing lately so 
prevalent. Mr. Churchill’s sense of pro- 
portion, his sense of patriotism, and (if 
these were not enough) his sense of litera- 
ture would make such writing and speak- 
ing in these times impossible for him. 

Mr. Churchill’s prewar policy was to re- 
arm England, to make particular compacts 
with friendly states, and to maintain a 
strong general combination against possible 
disturbers of the established order. After 
his admission to the Cabinet at the begin- 
ning of the war, his attitude towards his 
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colleagues who had previously found him 
“wanting in judgment” was correct rather 
than cordial. As First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty his two best speeches are those on 
British policy and naval strategy respecting 
Norway. As narrative accounts they are 
superb. As political arguments they failed 
to save the Chamberlain Government; from 
this point of view they can scarcely be ap- 
preciated without reference to Hansard. As 
prophecy they have not (as yet) been ful- 
filled. It is doubtful whether the Admiralty 
still thinks that England has “greatly 
gained” by the Scandinavian adventure. 
The last third of the book contains Mr. 
Churchill’s speeches as Prime Minister to 
February 1941. Written in the darkest 
days of the war, they are inspirational 
rather than informational. Whether they 
will themselves prove to have made his- 
tory is a question which cannot yet be 
answered. 
S. MORLEY SCOTT 
University of Michigan 


Cambridge History of the British Empire, 
The, Vol. II: The Growth of the New 
Empire, 1783-1870. Pp. xii, 1068. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press; New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. $10.50. 


The plan of this work called for three 
volumes dealing with the general history of 
the Empire and with the particular history 
of its dependent parts other than India. 
The second of these volumes is now before 
us, the third is still to come. Volumes IV 
and V, concerned with India, and Volumes 
VI to VIII, dealing with the regions now 
dominions, have been available for some 
time. 

It is here possible to give only the brief- 
est description of the contents of this im- 
portant book. All told, there are twenty- 
three chapters. Five of these comprise the 
general narrative of colonial settlement and 
international relations. Four chapters deal 
more particularly with constitutional or in- 
stitutional aspects of imperial history. 
Four are regional, one concerned with tropi- 
cal Africa, one with the Straits Settlements, 
and two with various crown colonies con- 
sidered separately. Three chapters are pri- 
marily economic, dealing with imperial com- 
merce much more than with banking and 
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finance. The remaining seven chapters dis- 
cuss special topics: two are about the later 
days of the slave trade and slavery; one is © 
on defense; one on international law; two 
on, respectively, the exploration of Africa 
and the establishment of routes to the East; 
and, finally, there is one on transportation 
of criminals, emigration, and land policies. 
These chapters are the work of twenty 
writers, only one of whom (Professor Paul 
Knaplund) is an American scholar. Only 
four of the contributors to Volume I have 
written for this volume: Professors Rose, 
Newton, Higgins, and Mr. F. W. Redda- 
way. Cambridge has furnished a majority 
of the other writers, but there are half a 
dozen representatives of other British insti- — 
tutions. There is less emphasis than in the 
earlier volume on international affairs and 
sea power, and more on the effects of the 
humanitarian and evangelical movements of 
the period. 

The bibliography, edited by Mr. A. T. 
Milne, deserves special attention. It fills 
118 pages, with no space wasted. In the 
manuscript section it lists the chief Colonial 
Office volumes dealing with each of the 
crown colonies; for other manuscript 
sources it is rather a guide to existing 
guides. A most useful section is a careful 
list of parliamentary papers dealing with 
the colonies generally and with particular 
regions and subjects, and another is a select 
list of parliamentary debates. (Such lists 
appeared also in the Australia, New Zea- 
Jand, and South Africa volumes. For 
Canada, similar lists are promised in Vol- | 
ume III.) There follow a general bibli- 
ography of other works, eight special bib- 
liographies of subjects, and six’ special 
bibliographies of regions. These lists would 
have been still more useful had it been 
possible to include in the index at least 
the place names contained therein. Alto- 
gether the bibliographies in the Cambridge 
History of the British Empire (apart from 
the India volumes) will probably run to 
550 pages. It is going to be an immensely 
valuable guide but one not at all easy to 
use. In this, as in the preceding volume, 
the English convention in citing books in 
footnotes is used, which means that the 
reader gets, say, two-thirds of the informa- 
tion he desires. 
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It is much to be hoped that war condi- 
tions will not prevent the speedy completion 
of this very important work. 

S. MORLEY SCOTT 

University of Michigan 


Burt, A. L. The United States, Great 
Britain, and British North America. Pp. 
xvi, 448. New Haven: Yale University 

_ Press, 1940. $3.25. 

Professor Burt’s study was designed as 
a volume in a series on the relations be- 
tween the United States and Canada pre- 
pared under the direction of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. 
Chronologically the book extends from the 
Revolution to the negotiations which fol- 
lowed in the wake of the War of 1812; 
topically it reviews the political and diplo- 
matic decisions of importance in “shaping 
the destiny of the North American conti- 
nent.” The history of these decisions 
“brings to light the fact that arbitration of 
the issues inherent in the rise of the new 
sovereignty on the North American conti- 
nent here for the first time in the history 
of international relations became a recog- 
nized and practiced substitute for war.” 

The book begins with the background 
causes of the division of British colonies 
into two camps at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, explains the evolution of the inter- 
national boundaries between the two 
groups, and their attempts to readjust their 
relations with each other at the same time 
that they were adjusting themselves to 
separate nationalisms with one group in 
and the other out of the British Empire. 
Their difficulties, though often expressed 
in political terms, arose fundamentally from 
economic causes, chiefly problems of the 
fisheries north of the new United States, 
and trade relations as well with each other 
as with the West Indies and the North 
American Indians. The various attempts 
to work out solutions for these problems of 
relationships, sometimes evolving something 
tangible as in the Treaty of 1783 and Jay’s 
Treaty, nevertheless fell far short of com- 
plete success. Previous understandings did 
not establish immunity to disturbance 
caused in Europe by the rise of Napoleon, 
nor were they strong enough to unite the 
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two former parts of the British colonial 
empire against him as common foe. In- 
stead, the treatment of the United States 
as a neutral nation by the belligerents only 
served to rouse the latent elements of op- 
position to the former mother country to 
the point of war, a petty, illogical, unneces- 
sary conflict which arose chiefly out of the 
inefficiency and limitations of the country’s 
leader, President Madison. In its final 
phase the war was fought by Britain, not 
to “smash the United States” but to re- 
strain the predatory instincts and activities 
of that country as expressed in its Indian 
policy, boundary claims, and attempts “to 
steal Britain’s colonies when her hands were 
tied in Europe.” Fortunately for future 
peace relations, the war brought peace with- 
out victory, because of which it was pos- 
sible to turn the truce (for such was the 
character of the treaty of 1814) into a real 
peace. A mutual will to compromise re- 
sulted in the Convention of 1818, which 
came to be recognized as “one of the major 
international agreements in the history of 
Canadian-American relations.” An un- 
armed frontier and disarmament on the 
Great Lakes were thus made possible and 
were important early steps in the evolution 
of permanent peace. For this trend in the 
right direction Professor Burt gives credit 
largely to James Monroe, first as Secretary 
of State and later as President. 

The study is based on thorough and 
painstaking research in official archives, 
much of it in the form of transcripts from 
the Public Record Office. Since so much 
of the ground covered in the study has been 
the subject of controversy for many years, 
perhaps a descriptive bibliography would 
have been more useful to the reader than 
the brief list of materials under the heading 
of “Abbreviations,” and the author’s inter- 
pretations clearer if source references were 
more comprehensive, and minor details rele- 
gated to footnotes. However, the book is 
a major contribution to the subject of 
United States and Canadian relations and 
of importance for a proper understanding 
of the influence of the Napoleonic period on 
the history of the United States. 

VIOLA F. BARNES 

Mount Holyoke College 
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TAMAGNA, Frank M. IZtaly’s Interests and 
Policies in the Far East. Pp. xiii, 91. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1941. $1.00. 


This little volume gives a careful account 
of Italy’s political and economic relations 
since 1918 with China, Japan, and the coun- 
tries of southeastern Asia, and contains a 
large number of statistical tables. Italy’s 
interests in the Far East have never been 
important despite the efforts which have 
been made to increase them. Technical 
experts were appointed as advisers to 
Chiang Kai-shek, and assistance was given 
in the development of military aviation. 
Some at least of the experts seem to have 
contemplated that their work might lead 
to the acquisition of a sphere of influence 
if Chiang Kai-shek ultimately failed to con- 
solidate China. Until about 1936, Musso- 
lini appeared to be friendly to China and 
hostile to Japan, while at the same time he 
dreamed of gaining a dominating position in 
the Far East. After the Ethiopian affair he 
reversed his policy and his relations’ with 
Japan became increasingly close, until by 
1937 he was strongly supporting her attack 
on China. This naturally led to the aliena- 
tion of Chiang Kai-shek and the loss of the 
influence which Mussolini had been at such 
pains to build up. 

Italy’s trade with Japan and China has 
never been of much importance, and has 
suffered from the competition of Japanese 
textiles. Italy and Japan are economic 
competitors rather than complementary; 
and it seems unlikely that there will be any 
notable increase over the limited amount 
of barter provided by the trade treaty of 
1938. Even this arrangement was only 
made possible by requiring Manchukuo to 
pay for the planned excess of Italian sales 
to Japan. In the event of a Japanese vic- 
tory in China, Italy might hope to obtain 
permission to supply part of the commodi- 
ties which Japan was unable to produce. 
During the interwar period Italian imports 
from British Malaya and the Netherlands 
East Indies more than doubled owing to 
the growing need for tin and rubber, while 
exports fell very heavily, especially in tex- 
tiles. The author makes it clear that Italy’s 
commercial interests lie in China and south- 
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eastern Asia rather than in the Japanese. 

Empire. 
Mussolini has allied himself with Japan 

in the belief that this will help him to real- 

ize his Mediterranean ambitions, and also 

in the hope that Japan will allow him to 

enjoy some share of her spoils of victory. 

Lennox A, MILs 

University of Minnesota 


Pureston, W. D. The Armed Forces of 
the Pacific. Pp. xv, 273. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1941. $2.75. 


This book contains far more than a 
valuable comparison of naval forces in the 
Pacific. After a cogent foreword by Ad- 
miral H. E. Yarnell we find in it a summary 
of essentials in the rise of Japanese power, 
followed by an analysis of military or- 
ganization in the governments of both 
Japan and the United States. An illumi- 
nating chapter on the relative strategic posi- 
tions in the Far East and one on the pos- 
sible moves of each power in case of conflict 
are included. Singapore is noted. The 
British have the base; we have the fleet. 
Policies and problems of high command 
are presented. The weakness in the or- 
ganization of our own Navy Department is 
pointed out with the significant recom- 
mendation that “the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions should be given legal authority over 
the bureaus.” 

The experience of the author as a former 
Director of the Office of Naval Intelligence, 
as liaison officer with the Japanese Navy 
in 1917, and as a life-long student of 
American-Japanese relations, provides unu- 
sual and valuable background. 

Captain Puleston’s book is not designed 
as an incentive for conflict but stands as a 
careful, objective, and statesmanlike ap- 
praisal; and contributes to the promotion 
of mutual forbearance. His study is lim- 
ited mostly to a clear comparison and 
analysis of existing forces in the Pacific. 
It is not integrated with the political varia- 
bles of Germany and the Soviet Union, 
though these far-reaching factors must not 
be lost sight of. The influence of air power 
appears to be understressed. Discount of 
our power in the Far East by increased 
involvement in Europe is not fully treated. 
Omission of these uncertainties has in a 
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sense avoided confusion of the main objec- 
tives. 

In general, this book merits the earnest 
study and reflection of citizens of North 


and South America and Japan as well. Its- 


deeper consideration suggests a few specu- 
lative comments. First, that a Pacific war 
over great distances would exact tremen- 
dous penalties on victor and vanquished 
alike. Second, that we shall have to live 
in a heavily armed world; live expensively 
and sacrificially; and live with a new order 
of unified loyalty that cannot be hazarded 
by centrifugal dangers of the selfish interest 
of any one class or group. Third, and look- 
ing down through the coming years to an 
accelerating range of air power, that the 
possession of advanced air bases distant 
enough to provide homeland security for 
one nation will become intolerable inse- 
curity for others; and that, once estab- 
lished, a belt of intercontinental air war 
around the globe may go on and on until 
from its own inherent perils and exhaustive 
impacts the whole world of disorder and 
conflict may be driven into a new order. 
The Japanese share of this ordeal would 
hardly be one to envy. 
STEWART F. BRYANT 
Palo Alto, California 


Buss, CLAUDE A. War and Diplomacy in 
Eastern Asia. Pp. xi, 570. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1941. $5.00. 


This volume presents a comprehensive, 
detailed, and up-to-date account of recent 
conflicts and policies in the Far East, with 
some attention to the historical background 
of the past century. The author, who was 
in China as an official of the American Dip- 
lomatic Service from 1928 to 1934 and who 
has since held a professorship in inter- 
national relations at the University of 
Southern California, has executed well his 
difficult project. To write of recent and 
contemporary developments in the face of 
the voluminous but inadequate and con- 
flicting evidence is a formidable undertak- 
ing. Often the underlying factors are ob- 
scure, the needed facts not ascertainable. 
Official statements and journalistic reports 
may be of questionable value. Granted, 
however, that parts of his analysis must be 
tentative and subject to later modification, 
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Dr. Buss has written perhaps the best book 
in the field. 

It is divided in two approximately equal 
parts, each containing six chapters. The 
first Is concerned chiefly with the Sino- 
Japanese war which began with the invasion 
of Manchuria in 1931. Following an intro- 
ductory sketch of China’s foreign relations 
before that date, attention is given to the 
Nationalist program of resistance and uni- 
fication, to Japanese policies in China, to 
the effects of the conflict on the interests 
of other powers, to the collapse of the 
League system, and to the repercussions of 
the World War of 1939. The author ex- 
plains fairly the issues and attitudes divid- 
ing the contestants, although his sympa- 
thies lie with the Chinese. He regards 
Japan’s effort to dominate China as a 
costly mistake, probably doomed in the long 
run to fail. The outcome might be linked 
with that of the European war. In any 
case, Japan has reason to try to expand 
her interests in the Far East. 

In some respects the second part, deal- 
ing with the interests and policies of the 
Western powers, is more arresting than the 
first. For each state is given a survey of 
its political and strategic interests, its eco- 
nomic states, and its relations with China, 
Japan, and the other powers. Particularly 
noteworthy are the chapters on Great Brit- 
ain, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States. The problem of the Philippines is 
sensibly and intelligently appraised. It is 
pointed out that the American economic 
stakes in the Far East are relatively unim- 
portant. Deprecating any further spread 
of war or imperialism by Japan or any 
other power, the author concludes that, in 
eastern Asia as elsewhere, political security 
and adequate means of peaceful change are 
essential American interests. Should the 
World War spread to the Far East, “it will 
not change the nature of the problems in- 
volved. It will merely increase the de- 
structive process, magnify the possibilities 
of famine in China and revolution in Japan, 
and increase the handicaps to be overcome 
before the Occident and the Orient can as- 
semble at a common meeting place to effect 
a more equitable arrangement between the 
imperialists and the exploited peoples” (p. 
549). 
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A few criticisms may be ventured. The 
book is lacking in unity and is unduly repe- 
titious. The author occasionally makes 
careless generalizations and inconsistent 
statements. He uses copious quotations, 
generally without giving references. The 
bibliography is largely limited to American 
publications. While the book is readable, 
written in vigorous, robust style, the author 
too frequently employs colloquial and other 
phraseology ill-suited to such a work, Fi- 
nally, there are too many minor errors 
(“Tonkin” is spelled three ways), and the 
index is not very helpful. 

G. LEIGHTON LAF uzE 

John B. Stetson University 


BENHAM, FREDERIC. Great Britain Under 
Protection. Pp. xvi, 271. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1941. $2.50. 


This study covers most effectively a 
broader economic survey of Britain than is 
indicated in its title; it might, therefore, 
have been presented as a study of the 
international economic position of Great 
Britain in the 1930’s. The first chapters 
survey the preprotection era; then the pres- 
ent details of the British tariff are reviewed, 
together with a consideration of other forms 
of protection. These first chapters on pro- 
tection are then supplemented by the new 
relations established by preferences and 
through trade agreements. The last half 
of the book relates this protective system 
to British monetary policy and British eco- 
nomic recovery, and also gives the develop- 
ment of the iron and steel industry and 
agriculture in light of the protective system 
that had been built up. The book is con- 
cluded with a statistical summary for Brit- 
ain. It is most conveniently arranged for 


the use of its American readers who may 


wish a brief objective presentation of the 
main streams of the British economic de- 
velopment in the decade covered by the 
book. ) 

Dr. Benham presents what proves to be a 
full cycle of economic thought in Britain 
and one that occurred within a single dec- 
ade. It is the shift from free trade to an 
acceptance of protection, through a rea- 
sonably full-bodied protective as well as 
preferential system, back again to a desire 
for something close to the historical free- 
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trade position. This reconversion, it should 
be pointed out, is not yet wholly complete. 
It is rather more complete with respect to 
the Jack of high regard for the preferential 
system (this reconversion appears to in- 
clude the Empire) and rather less complete 
with respect to protection per se (here, 
obviously, the Empire remains substan- 
tially unconverted). With respect to the 
preferential system, the overseas Empire 
found that it was the area that possessed, 
even on an Empire basis, the chief export 
surpluses; with respect to protection, Brit- 
ain found the Dominions substantially 
unchanged in attitude. Consequently impe- 
rial preference failed to win for the Empire 
all that it had thought it could win and 
Britain became somewhat disillusioned on 
the extent of gains it could make in Empire 
markets for its great export volume of 
manufactured goods. 

In his review of the forces bringing about 
economic recovery in Britain the author 
rightly lays major emphasis upon the fa- 
vorable change in the terms of trade. In 
fact, it may properly be said that the raw 
material and agricultural-producing coun- 
tries of the rest of the world through low 
export prices subsidized Britain’s recovery. 
From the British position a maintained 
volume of imports from 1931 to 1935 “cost 
only £700 million a year as compared with 
£1,100 a year before the slump” (p. 238). 
Moreover, the damage to agriculture in 
Britain was small as a total because of the 
extremely small importance of agriculture 
in Britain’s total economy. It has been said 
that the reduction in the cost of living (due 
largely to these cheaper food and raw mate- 
rial imports) several times exceeded the 
decline in British industrial pay rolls. 

The book is an excellent one covering as 
it does, with brevity, the changing position 
of Britain over the past ten years. 

ARTHUR R. UPGREN 

University of Minnesota 


KITAMURA, Hrrost. Zur Theorie des inter- 
nationalen Handels. Pp. 269. Wein- 
felden, Schweiz: Neuenschwander’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1941. Fr. 17.50. 


Dr. Kitamura, a young Japanese student 
in Europe, offers one more re-examination 
of the classical (and neoclassical) theory 
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of international trade. Obviously he has 
studied the theory and its evolution in a 
painstaking manner, and both cites and 
quotes from the many of the principal 
works on the subject which have appeared 
in England, America, France, Germany, and 
Switzerland. He begins with the prem- 
ises, and goes on through the familiar 
aspects from the comparative real cost 
and the international price-structure equi- 
librium concepts to the question of division 
of gain, and to applications in the balance 
of international payments. 

Dr. Kitamura repeats many of the well- 
known criticisms and modifications: the 
conflict between the general classical value 
concept and that of trade and the resulting 
dilemma of the dualistic value features of 
the theory of international trade; the difi- 
culties of maintaining the comparative real 
cost doctrine; the international demand 
modifications; the possibility of substituting 
opportunity cost; and so on, to the pur- 
chasing-power-parity version of exchange. 
He gives considerable attention te national 
income structures, as well, of course, as 
to national price structures, and to the 
difference in their levels; he contrasts what 
he calls the productivity-formula and the 
equilibrium-formula; and he speaks of “real 
equilibrium of the international circulation 
processes.” 

It is difficult to discover wherein the 
author has, with consistent logic, sustained 
his and his editors’ claim that he has re- 
constructed the theory. It is easy enough 
to emphasize the old criticisms. But to 
make such assertions as that the compara- 
tive real cost concept can be better defined 
if the doctrine of free trade is abandoned 
is not convincing. One may reject pre- 
viously developed analyses if he likes, on 
the score of flaws in their logic or of in- 
applicability to existing conditions. But to 
endeavor to reverse their meaning or to 
blend beliefs which are by their very nature 
antithetical is indeed curious. The editors 
even express the opinion that this study will 
have significance for Japan and for “führ- 
ende Europa” (the new German term for 
that part of Europe which controls the 
destiny of the Continent). But “führende 
Europa” and “führende Asien” will do bet- 
ter to construct their own explanations of 
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the international economics of the “new 
order” than to try to demonstrate by some 
trick of intellectual magic that other theo- 
ries can be converted into exactly what they 
are not. 
Jonn DONALDSON 
George Washington University 


Haircut, Frank ARNOLD. A History of 
French Commercial Policies. Pp. xviii, 
285. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1941. $2.50. 


One of the many and varied activities of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace is the sponsorship of a series of 
volumes on commercial and tariff history 
under the editorship of Dr. Michael T. 
Florinsky, of Columbia University. The 
preparation of the present volume, pub- 
lished as one of the units in this series, was 
entrusted to Frank A. Haight, whose ex- 
cellent monograph on French Import Quo- 
tas received much favorable comment when 
it appeared several years ago. 

Any book must be appraised in the light 
of the objectives which the author and 
editor had in mind. Accordingly, it is idle 
to say in this case that the volume contains 
little which is new or original, and it is 
equally idle to comment that the expert in 
the history of international trade may be 
annoyed at the occasional evidences of that 
oversimplification which is an almost in- 
evitable by-product of an attempt to deal 
with so vast and technically complicated a 
subject in so brief a compass. The point 
is that this study was obviously designed 
less for the use of the expert than for the 
intelligent layman who might have need 
for a well-organized, moderately technical 
history of the subject. Viewed in this light, 
Mr. Haight’s work is competent and work- 
manlike. The essentials are all there, and 
any nonexpert reader will find in it a good 
explanation of the evolution of French com- 
mercial policies. 

Less satisfactory in some respects is a 
special section of the book which is devoted 
to the history of French colonial tariff 
policy. Badly skeletonized, this portion 
would have been improved by a more ex- 
tended analysis of the influence of various 
tariff policies on the economic development 
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of the different parts of the French empire. 
The reader might have been referred, for 
example, to studies such as those of South- 
worth and Knight. 

To this reviewer, at any rate, it would 
have been wise for the author to have given 
more time and thought to the one chapter 
of conclusions concerning the relationship 
of tariff policies to the future of the post- 
war world. Admittedly, this is not an easy 
task, but Mr. Haight goes just far enough 
to arouse the interest of the layman who 
will read his book and not far enough to 


provide him with any great amount of food 


for thought. Also, he tends to be some- 
what misleading when he concludes in this 
chapter that “the conflict of ideologies ap- 
pears to be one of the primary causes of 
the breakdown of the nineteenth-century 
mechanism of international trade and of the 
failure of postwar efforts to preserve the 
freedom of international transactions.” It 
can be argued most cogently that the break- 
down, which resulted primarily from the 
catastrophic aftereffects of the first World 
War, occurred in point of time before the 
conflict of ideologies had become an impor- 
tant factor in the situation. The danger in 
such a conclusion is that one may be led to 
believe that once an opposing ideology is 
destroyed by military force the older and 
happier order will reassert itself almost 
automatically. Fortunately, the burden of 
Mr. Haight’s argument throughout the re- 
mainder of this chapter tends to dispel this 
possibility. 
GRAYSON Kirk 
Columbia University 


Fers, HERBERT. The Changing Pattern of 
International Economic Affairs. Pp. x, 
132. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1940. $2.00. 


Five lectures delivered at Columbia Uni- 
versity are presented here by a recognized 
student of international economics, to 
whose thorough earlier training in the 
theory of the subject have been added nine 
years of experience as economic adviser in 
the Department of State. 

As the author remarks of his attempt to 
clarify his views on the trend in inter- 
national economic relations, “the result is 
a rather comprehensive and discursive es- 
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say.” He begins by sketching, in nontech- 
nical language, the old pattern which partly 
prevailed in practice and which was so 
neatly envisaged by classical and neoclassi- 
cal thought; he proceeds to outline its 
destruction. He concludes by considering 
the unique position of the United States in 
this moving picture, and with comments 
“of opulence and defense.” 

For the young student, this brief book, 
though it is not and does not profess to be 
a systematic treatise on either theory or 
policy, is not without informative value. 
For the layman, a perspective of current 
international economic history is afforded. 
Yet the chief interest, perhaps, will be for 
fellow specialists, since in this commentary 
they may discover the same difficulties they 
have encountered in their own efforts at 
over-all appraisal; for Dr. Feis, in excellent 
essay style, offers those mature meditations 
which must come to many of us who were 
brought up on the old concepts, yet are 
faced realistically with the new events. 
Such reflections must almost inevitably in- 
duce a mood compounded of different ele- 
ments: nostalgia for the reasoned inter- 
national trade doctrines of the classicists; 
weary if perhaps temporary resignation to 
an existing regime of controlled trade and 
exchange; determination that when neces- 
sary we too can play the game; hope, with 
some “but not too much assurance, that 
somehow, some day, the world will return 
to an international economic equilibrium so 
governed by natural laws of comparative 
advantage and automatic price-structure ad- 
justments and divisions of gain that peace, 
prosperity, and economic justice among na- 
tions shall again prevail as, in retrospect, 
they used to do. 

JoHN DONALDSON 

George Washington University 


RepiicH, Frrrz. History of American 
Business Leaders, Vol. I: Theory—tIron 
and Steel, Iron Ore Mining. Pp. vii, 
185. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Broth- 
ers, Inc., 1940. l 
This work represents a very competent 

treatment of the history of iron and steel 

production, with special reference to the 
personalities that led in the creation of the 
industry. The history of production in 
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England, Germany, and the United States 
is set forth in some detail. 

An introductory essay entitled “The 
Theory of the Entrepreneur” appears as the 
first chapter of the book. This discussion 
is based upon a thorough acquaintance with 
the literature of the subject, but suffers 
somewhat from the use of psychological 
and sociological language. The words do 
not completely conceal the ideas, but fewer 
and shorter words would improve the chap- 
ter. 

The historical treatment is extremely well 
done. Professor Redlich has mastered the 
chronology and all the numerous details 
connected with the development of iron 
ore mining and steel production. There are 
excellent sections on the early history of the 
iron industry in America. The work of 
men like Winthrop, Spotswood, and others 
is discussed at sufficient length to give a 
good background for the more extended 
sections on men like Carnegie, Frick, 
Laughlin, and others. 

The author has carefully acquainted him- 
self with the lives of these men, and he 
supplements biographical details with in- 
teresting psychological interpretations. The 
portrait of Andrew Carnegie (pp. 113-14) 
is extremely good. At the end of the dis- 
cussion of the entrepreneurs of each busi- 
ness generation appears a table that lists 
each man, gives the dates between which 
he lived, and summarizes his work. An im- 
mense amount of work must have gone into 
the careful preparation of such materials. 
Professor Redlich is to be congratulated 
upon the organization of this multitude of 
historical facts. 

The present volume is multigraphed. 
The next edition deserves to be set in type, 
and it is to be hoped that not only will its 
publisher conceive an attractive format but 
that the author will be able to arrange for 
half-tones to illustrate the text. Some of 
the material on technical processes, as well 
as some of the entrepreneurs, would lend 
themselves well to half-tones or other cuts. 
A revision and republication of this sort 
would be distinctly worth-while. 


RALPH C. EPSTEIN 
University of Buffalo 
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Mitter, Joun Perry. Unfair Competi- 
tion. Pp. xvi, 438. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1941. $4.00. 


This book is a significant addition to the 
literature on unfair competition because of 
its emphasis on the economic implications 
of various trade practices. 

In the first six chapters, the author re- 
views public policy toward trade practices 
as established by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and as molded by the courts in their 
interpretation of cases arising under the 
Sherman Act, the Clayton Act, and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. The legal 
concept has been that of free competition, 
the object of which was to insure the free- 
dom of competition and the freedom of 
rivalry. Public policy did not insist there 
must be rivalry. Nor have steps been taken 
to insure that market conditions shall be 
such that rivalry will exist. Business must 
not be diverted from rivals by misrepre- 
sentation or deceit; rivals must not be 
injured by coercive, exclusive, or other 
predatory practices. This concept of free 
competition was little concerned with the 
basic market structure. No questions of 
price, output, investment, or profits were 
raised. Traditional policy was concerned 
not with the market structure nor with eco- 
nomic and social results, but with business 
methods and practices as they impinged 
upon competitors. 

A substantial section of three chapters 
is devoted to discrimination before and 
after the Robinson-Patman amendments, 
and to the economic effects of discrimina- 
tion. The author believes that public policy 
has failed to recognize that the public has 
an interest in the differences in the prices 
of a product sold to final consumers or deal- 
ers who do not compete in resale. More 
attention should be given to the basing 
point practice as a device for controlling 
price competition. The author is not op- 
posed to discrimination per se, for he 
argues that under certain conditions of de- 
mand and of costs discrimination may im- 
prove upon a simple monopoly pricing 
policy. Nor does he consider a rigid policy 
of requiring uniform prices ideal from an 
economic point of view. 

Several chapters are devoted to such top- 
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ics as: tying and exclusive arrangements, 
conspiracy and coercion, sales below cost, 
free goods, resale price maintenance, trade 
practice conference rules, industrial self- 
government, and the N.R.A. The author 
holds that the recent broader interpretation 
by the Commission of topics that may be 
included in trade practice rules opens up 
many new possibilities for effective action 
in such areas as the use of technical terms, 
acceptance of returns on an unproportional 
basis, and prohibition of consignment sell- 
ing when it restrains trade. The most sig- 
nificant conclusion of the N.R.A. discussion 
is that it is not reasonable to expect indus- 
try to regulate itself because of the many 
crosscurrents of individual interest that are 
involved. 

Economists will be interested in the chap- 
ter on unfair competition and the pricing 
system. It contains a theoretical analysis 
of this problem in terms of the effect of 
price changes on the allocation of resources 
and upon the intensity and efficiency of 
their utilization. The effect of price 
changes on the distribution of income is 
also discussed. In general, the author does 
not favor granting price-fixing powers to 
industry as a device, for instance, to cor- 
rect a low wage condition. A direct attack 
on such problems is to be preferred. 

The purpose of this book was to show 
how complex the problem of regulating 
trade practices is and how the approach to 
this problem can be improved by consid- 
ering the economic and social consequences 
of particular practices in the general milieu 
in which they are pursued. By doing a 
good job of deductive reasoning, the author 
has indicated the nature of the problem and 
he has pointed the way to the accumulation 
of needed facts before final policies can 
be established. He has warned us, more- 
over, that to isolate and define a practice 
and to develop a rule of policy with respect 
to it without any regard to the industries 
and market structures in which it may be 
used is to simplify the problem beyond 
recognition. It is unfortunate that much 
of the meat of this book is beyond the reach 
of the layman. 

E. P. LEARNED 

Harvard University 
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Smitu, Frank P. Management Trading. 
Pp. xii, 146. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. $2.50. 


One of the more spectacular disclosures 
of the Pecora investigation of stock market 
practices was that of the officers and di- 
rectors trading in the stock of their own 
corporation. This trading was for the per- 
sonal account of these officers and directors. 
In view of their inside knowledge of the 
affairs of the corporation and the fact that 
they were being paid to work for the stock- 
holders, this did not seem entirely above 
board. Accordingly, when the Securities 
Exchange Act was passed in 1934, a section 
was included (Sec. 16) to meet this prob- 
lem. Section 16 groups together as insiders 
of a listed corporation its officers and di- 
rectors and those of its stockholders owning 
or controlling 10 per cent or more of its 
equity securities. These interests are re- 
quired to report as public information each 
month their trading and month-end posi- 
tions, and are prohibited from selling short 
the stock of their own corporation. 

In Management Trading, Mr. Smith has 
utilized these monthly reports of insider 
trading to test their market effect. Those 
who regard insider trading as undesirable 
hold that it is likely to be either manipula- 
tive in character or of a plunging order, 
causing prices to be more erratic than they 
otherwise would be. Those who would like 
to see Section 16 abolished argue that in- 
siders, through superior insight and pur- 
chasing power, buy when prices are unduly 
low and sell when they are unduly high, 
thus strengthening the market and stabiliz- 
ing prices. 

These and other issues are carefully re- 
viewed by Mr. Smith and weighed against 
the published evidence of the past six years. 
Broadly viewed, the evidence shows little, 
if any, stabilizing effect; nor does it show 
much on the other side. Perhaps this is 
to be expected in view of the fact that the 
period tested was entirely one in which the 
insider operations were required to be made 
public. 

Of more serious import is the fact that 
the data as reported are not sufficiently 
refined for close analysis. They are for a 
limited number of corporations; they in- 
clude trading of direct owners as well as 
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of indirect or beneficial owners; they in- 
clude undisclosed amounts of trading exe- 
cuted outside of exchange markets; they 
include trading by corporations, trusts, 
estates, and other entities besides indi- 
viduals, involving a measure of overlapping 
in amounts reported. Professor Smith is 
thoroughly aware of these difficulties. 
Where possible, corrections are made to 
allow for them. But it may be seriously 
doubted whether in refined form much can 
be drawn from the figures beyond intelli- 
gent guesses. 
G. Wricht HOFFMAN 
University of Pennsylvania 


BEARD, WitLIAM. Regulation of Pipe Lines 
as Common Carriers. Pp. vii, 184. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 
$2.00. 


With America, building as rapidly as she 
can an efficient mechanized force for pro- 
tection of this Nation, and being on the 
verge of actual participation in the world 
struggle now extant, the great importance 


of the petroleum industry as a whole, and ` 


the great network of pipe lines as a specific 
conveyor of this requisite natural resource, 
becomes a subject of vast interest. Hence, 
William Beard’s volume is a most timely 
work. A careful, comprehensive analysis of 
the subject matter is the result of his ef- 
forts, aided materially by copious notes and 
references to opinions and decisions of vari- 
ous state regulatory bodies, as well as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Looking at the problem more in the ab- 
stract, the author reaches very few definite 
conclusions, but he does give a very fair 
and reasonably unbiased account of the 
several horns of the dilemma, if that it may 
be called. He begins at the beginning of 
the history of pipe lines and deals, not only 
with the transportation of oil and its prod- 
uct, gasoline, but with the brine lines of 
Michigan, as well as the lines handling Full- 
er’s earth in Texas, and the latest effort to 
move powdered coal by this method of 
transportation. 

Eight chapters include these headings: 
The Field of Interest; Origin of Common 
Carrier Legislation; Nature and Extent of 
Common Carrier Status for Pipe Lines; Rate 
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Regulation; Service Regulations; Control 
Over Pipe Line Affiliations; Co-ordination 
of Pipe Lines with Other Forms of Trans- 
portation; and Summary and Conclusions. 
Each chapter is handled in an apt and rea- 
sonably comprehensive manner. The his- 
tory of the growth of integrated systems of 
large oil companies, such as Standard Oil, 
is given and the problem ensuing therefrom 
in the earlier days, Le., the ability of Stand- 
ard, through its highly integrated system, 
to control the oil business rather generally, 
is thrown on the screen, so to speak, in bold 
relief. But the gradual growth of compet- 
ing integrated companies is shown, bringing 
the problem down today to one of “bigness 
or smallness” and which of these is more 
desirable. 

The author says: “It may be, too, that 
during critical times the petroleum industry 
bears such a vital relationship to national 
defense as to justify rather drastic regula- 
tion of it on behalf of better national effi- 
ciency” (p. 165). Herein he bravely brings 
to consideration the highly controversial 
matters involved in the congressional con- 
siderations of the Cole Bill, as well as the 
President’s more recent act in appointing a 
national co-ordinator for the petroleum in- 
dustry. 

Only time and the hand of fate, in the 
direction of the extent of this Nation’s par- 
ticipation in the world-wide catastrophic 
events of the day, can determine some of 
the questions precipitated by this volume. 

REFORD BOND 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 


Wickens, Daviy L. Residential Real Es- 
tate: Its Economic Position as Shown by 
Values, Rents, Family Incomes, Financ- 
ing, and Construction. Pp. xxii, 305. 
New York: National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, 1941. $3.50. 


This volume was prepared by Dr. Wick- 
ens under the auspices of the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research. It is a notable 
contribution to the literature of real estate, 
filling an important gap in the statistical 
data relating to real estate. 

The volume contains 153 tables and 8 
charts. A wide range of data has been em- 
ployed. The study required a variety of 
methods and intricate computations. Much 
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of the text is devoted to explaining the 


sources of materials, methods, and compu- 
tations used. 

Part One gives an over-all interpretation 
of the principal elements of the study. The 
interpretation contained in this section is 
both readable and significant. It sheds 
much light on some of the fundamental fac- 
tors which should be considered in the 
formulation of housing programs. Among 
the striking conclusions of the author are: 
(1) more than half of the national wealth 
of the United States is in land and build- 
ings; and (2) the task of supplying better 
housing for at least half of the nonfarm 
families of the country lies in the provision 
of suitable houses or apartments for rent, 
rather than new dwellings for purchase by 
the occupants. 

In estimating the aggregate value of real 
estate, Dr. Wickens has made an important 
contribution. Prior to this study, the ag- 
gregate value of nonfarm residential real 
estate in the United States was unknown. 
Likewise, little had been known of the rela- 
tion between value of houses occupied by 
their owners and the value of tenant-occu- 
pied dwellings, or of the relation between 
the value of dwellings and the incomes of 
owners and tenants, or of how much it cost 
to buy or to rent a house in various parts 
of the country or among population groups 
of different sizes. For nearly two decades 
there had been no inquiry made concerning 
the number of urban houses mortgaged. 
Nor was there information on the holders 
of mortgages, the rates of interest charged, 
the number of residential loans delinquent, 
and the risk of loss assumed by investors in 
real estate mortgages. 

Through this study data on these points 
are now available. The volume is a veri- 
table mine of information. 

Davip T. RowLANDS 

University of Pennsylvania 


NUGENT, Rote. Consumer Credit and Eco- 
nomic Stability. Pp. 420. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1939. $3.00. 


This excellent study breaks into three 
parts, comprising respectively an historical 
sketch of the development of consumer 
credit in the United States during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, a theoretical 
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analysis of the economic consequences of 
fluctuations in consumer credit, and a sta- 
tistical study of the volume of receivables 
of consumer credit agencies for the period 
from 1923 through 1937 (with some data 
for 1938 and 1939). 

The heart of the book is in Part II, which 
deals with the effect of consumer credit on 
the volume of production and the flow of 
income under conditions of full employ- 
ment and under conditions of depression, 
with the contribution of consumer credit to 
national income, 1923-38, and with recom- 
mendations as to national policy in the con- 
trol of consumer credit. 

The statistical material presented in Part 
TII reports the results of a very extensive 
research project. The reviewer is not suffi- 
ciently familiar with the data to criticize 
this work in detail, but it is evident that the 
research has been done with care and skill. 

The theoretical analysis in Chapters V 
and VI is an able application of recent de- 
velopments in the theory of income forma- 
tion to a special problem, namely, appraisal 
of the effect of consumer credit expansion 
and contraction on the flow of funds 
through the channels of trade and income 
payment. This material is well worth read- 
ing by anyone interested in monetary and 
business cycle theory, independently of any 
special interest in consumer credit. The 
criticisms which the reviewer would offer 
relate to details that do not affect the gen- 
eral argument. For instance, on pages 177- 
78 it is stated that the income-increasing 
effects of investment depend on a fiction of 
accounting and not the real flow of capital 
goods, since if expenditures for investment 
are charged to current expense they must 
either be recovered currently from cus- 
tomers in the price of the product or be 
reflected in a decline in incomes of those 
who share in the profits. But the effect on 
the incomes of the other factors of produc- 
tion is independent of the bookkeeping of 
the investors, and a rise in the price of the 
product is irrelevant to the question 
whether total income in money terms will 
rise. The possible decline in incomes of 
those who share in the profits affects only 
the portion of income that would have ap- 
peared in savings if the expenditure had 
been treated as investment. 
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The reviewer questions whether, as stated 
on page 222, price rigidities have tended to 
increase in recent years, and whether the 
declining rate of population growth and the 
alleged lack of investment opportunities are 
as significant as is suggested, for instance, 
on page 243. 

These are minor matters. The argument 
well supports the principal conclusion, 
namely, that consumer credit has tended 
to expand in the same periods when pro- 
ducer credit and national income were ris- 
ing, and vice versa in periods of liquidation, 
and consequently to accentuate the swings 
of the cycle. The quantitative importance 
of the factor is perhaps exaggerated since 
it seems to be assumed that the consumers, 
if they had not had access to consumer 
credit, would not later have made the same 
purchases after saving the requisite funds, 
and that those who advanced the capital 
to finance consumer loans would in the ab- 
sence of this outlet have held the funds 
idle. 

The principal policy recommendation is 
that control of consumer credit terms, exer- 
cised by the Federal Reserve authorities, 
would be a useful supplement to existing 
tools of credit control, both in preventing 
inflation and in checking deflation. This 
conclusion is satisfactorily supported by 
theoretical argument, but there is no dis- 
cussion of the administrative difficulties, 
which seem rather serious. It might be 
possible to check an expansion by regulation 
of requirements for time payments and 
amortization, though the possibilities of 
evasion are staggering. But it is not clear 
how, if private enterprise is maintained at 
all, lenders could be required to liberalize 
their terms in order to support an expan- 
sionary policy in periods of deflation. 

It may be added that the argument for 
using consumer credit in order to forestall 
inflation would not apply to a situation like 
the present where the output of durable 
goods is being contracted below the demand 
level by priorities, which may be supple- 
mented by special excise taxes. Under 
these conditions, restriction of consumer 
credit would be a device for determining 
which buyers would be favored in the distri- 
bution of the short supply, and its use for 
this purpose would have to be justified, if 


at all, by entirely different considerations 
from those discussed. 
CHARLES O. HARDY 
Brookings Institution 


James, F. Cyri. The Economics of 
Money, Credit and Banking. 3rd Ed. 
Pp. xxi, 745. New York: Ronald Press, 
1940. $4.00. 


This is the third revision of this well- 
known text. The earlier arrangement is 
unchanged. Four new chapters of histori- 
cal material have been added; the sections 
on monetary theory and the Federal Re- 
serve System have been rewritten; and a 
chapter has been added on the banking 
system of Canada. The book’s thirty-eight 
chapters are about evenly divided between 
(1) money institutions, (2) the origins of 
commercial banking, (3) banking in the 
United States, (4) credit institutions, and 
(5) the economics of credit and monetary 
policy. Teachers of beginning or extended 
initial courses in money and banking will 
appreciate its catholicity of materials and 
cited sources, e.g., nine pages on the B.LS. 
(Bank for International Settlement); cita- 
tions from Kings, Paris (1235), and Biel 
(1542) to Funk (July 26, 1940). 

The quality of comprehensiveness in the 
book at once leads to the main point of 
this reviewer’s appraisal. The very wide 
citation of views of different commentators 
is admirable, as has been said, but it leads 
its author into constantly diverging posi- 
tions that will sorely trouble the reader as 
to what is the desired course of policy. At 
one point approval is expressed and four 
cogent reasons given for maintenance of 
the volume of new investment (p. 706) and 
at another point there is the assertion that 
the “entrepreneur must remain the dynamic 
force in any society” (p. 712) despite the 
fact that the entrepreneur’s investment is 
hardly subject to stabilization in a world in 
which the entrepreneur is the dynamic 
force. Again, the view is expressed that 
“the maintenance of economic and financial 
equilibrium depends in no small measure 
upon the way in which the commercial 
banker answers this question” [judgment 
of satisfactory credit risks] and that “even 
though the total quantity of bank funds be 
satisfactorily regulated, serious disequilibria 
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may arise from the maldistribution of those 
funds” (p. 707). On the subject of infla- 
tion the author says that “if all prices 
should remain unchanged there would be 
no inflation; if all prices changed propor- 
tionately there would be no inflationists” 
(p. 682) and that “the success of an infla- 
tionary policy depends upon the extent of 
price dispersion rather than upon an upward 
movement of the general average” (p. 693). 

The difficulty of this position on infla- 
tion is due to the failure to see the effects 
of a rise in the general price average per se 
upon solvency and the restoration of credi- 
tor status generally. The lack of a catalyst 
to produce a unified line of monetary policy, 
to the reviewer at least, is due to emphasis 
upon what is primarily a monetary explana- 
tion of the business cycle. 

These differences do not detract from the 
very high qualities of the text; rather, they 
are opportunities for the many that will 
wish to use this excellent revision. Nor 
does the reviewer hold, any more than he 
believes the author would hold, that mone- 
tary policy, let alone cycle policy, can be 
adequately managed in a single text on 
money and banking. 

ARTHUR R. UPGREN 

University of Minnesota 


Lester, Ricuarp A. Economics of Labor. 
Pp. xv, 913. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1941. $3.75. 


Among writers of textbooks in the field 
of labor problems, a striking unanimity of 
viewpoint has existed for some years. Each 
work has included its recital of the existing 
levels of wages and hours, its statement of 
the history and aspirations of organized 
labor, its summary of the weapons em- 
ployed by antiunion companies, its discus- 
sion of labor’s gains through protective 
legislation, as well as its treatment of wage 
theory. 

Mr. Lester’s ably written book brings no 
disharmony into this chorus. For the 
teacher of labor problems, the choice is still 
not one between widely divergent attitudes 
of authors but rather one of suiting the 
work to the needs of the particular student 
group. Economics of Labor deserves care- 
ful consideration in any such selection. 

The outstanding merit of the Lester work 
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is its inclusion of the problems of wage and 
price theory. There is no tendency to gloss 
over difficult questions and to elaborate 
easily memorized facts about labor or- 
ganizations. The book is a sturdy job. 
Indeed, more than half of the volume is 
devoted to labor’s economic problems, rang- 
ing from discussions of the labor market 
through wage theories, wage rate analyses, 
income and consumption questions, unem- 
ployment theory, business-cycle theory, 
government regulation of wages, hours of 
work, unemployment and relief, public 
works programs, unemployment compensa- 
tion, the old-age problem, the issue of work 
accidents and sickness, and, finally, the eco- 
nomics of labor standards. 

The discussions of these topics are not 
thrown hurriedly together. They show a 
discriminating selection from many recent 
significant articles in the field. Some of 
the material is difficult and, in fact, assumes 
an exceedingly strong elementary course 
which would include the economics of im- 
perfect competition, or possibly even more 
extensive theoretical training. 

The very strength of the work raises the 
principal question relative to the adapta- 
bility of the book to an undergraduate 
course in labor problems. Ricardo, Keynes, 
Douglas, Robertson, Hicks, and the others 
are parading past in an excellently or- 
ganized formation but at such a pace that 
there is a real question as to how much of 
it all a college junior could or would com- 
prehend. Moreover, with the theoretical 
sections leading off in the early chapters of 
the book, there is the additional question 
of securing the interest of students who 
have not yet ascended to such a plane. 

These criticisms are definitely more of 
an indictment of undergraduates than of 
Mr. Lester’s presentation. My impression 
is that this work will find an exceedingly 
serviceable place in graduate work in labor, 
and will be used by those who wish to give 
intensive training to a strong group of 
undergraduates. 

The political aspects of labor organiza- 
tion seem somewhat scamped in the presen- 
tation. The National Labor Relations Act 
is brought in toward the end without ade- 
quate consideraton of the forces which 
brought it into being or the groups that 
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have sought to emasculate it. Furthermore, 
the whole problem of dual unionism ap- 
pears a bit abbreviated. 

On the whole, however, the work will be 
exceedingly useful. For those who have 
been disturbed by the occasional theoretical 
sallies of Dr. Sumner Slichter into the field 
of wages and hours, a reading of Lester’s 
excellent reply is recommended as a healthy 
antidote. 

CoLston E. WARNE 

Amherst College 


Vrau, Josera M. Hours and Wages in 
American Organized Labor. Pp. 301. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1939. 
$2.50. 


Tt is stated in the opening pages of this 
volume that the “literature on hours and 
wages ...is colossal.” The appended bib- 
liography bears this out. But that writers 
and speakers have set forth a colossal lit- 
erature on a subject is not sufficient war- 
rant for a scholar’s perusal of their words. 
One has the feeling in reading this well- 
intentioned study that the author was not 
sufficiently regardful of this injunction. 

The author has gone through all the 
material, it seems, and has written down 
the story of the movements to raise wages 
and to reduce the hours of work of Ameri- 
can workmen. Convinced that these move- 
ments have drawn their main strength from 
organized labor, considerable attention is 
devoted to the Knights of Labor and the 
Federation of Labor, in their direct action 
against employers or their flank attacks 
with the assistance of none too pliant legis- 
latures. There is a chapter on collective 
bargaining up to and including the National 
Labor Relations Act. Pointing to the 
N.LR.A. as a sort of watershed in indus- 
trial history, the author has divided the 
material accordingly. Women and children 
in industry are treated in occasional sec- 
tions. 

All this is well-known material accessible 
and more ably treated in a dozen other 
sources. The reviewer cannot understand 
why the author chose to set it down once 
more and in all too bromidic a fashion. 
It is all the more regrettable inasmuch as 
there is drama here and problems that fairly 
vibrate for attention. When it is stated in 
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the preface that the object is to present 
“an historical survey of the struggles under- 
gone by organized labor,” the reviewer was 
led to hope that his mind would be set 
aflame with the human stuff of which this 
history is made. The author does not man- 
age it. As a history, the account is pedes- 
trian. 

On the level of theory, there are many 
opportunities for probing. From Ira Stew- 
art to John Lewis, labor leaders have been 
advancing various defenses of shorter hours 
and higher wages. The author makes no 
effort to assess them. Especially would 
such assessment have been apposite in the 
light of the recent Keynesian material. 
When Gompers insisted that the depression 
of 1893 might have been less severe with 
different hour and wage policies, was he 
talking nonsense, as economists were then 
disposed to think, or better than he knew? 
What of the effect of these policies of 
unions on the business cycle? Our author 
is silent. 

There is a fascinating field for analysis in 
the relationships between direct economic 
and indirect political action by labor unions. 
Here are to be found enormously significant 
questions comprehended by the theory of 
the state. There is no evidence that the 
author is aware of its existence, much less 
its importance, being apparently content to 
treat the two types of action as though 
they were simply unrelated to each other. 

Or, again, why did the Knights of Labor 
rise and then fall into quick obscurity? It 
might be claimed that this question has no 
legitimate place in a book on wages and 
hours. Yet this phenomenon is discussed 
for many pages without, unfortunately, 
telling us anything very consequential. A 
few minutes spent perusing Norman Ware’s 
book would have electrified the author .to 
a sense of the importance of the subject 
both for historians and labor leaders. 

The book is littered with obiter dicta 
that are either naive or, at the very least, 
questionable. At one point it is stated 
bluntly that the American labor movement 
is today “the dominant economic concern 
of every American citizen.” The reviewer 
doubts it. Again: “On the whole, the wage 
earner is not equal to the employer in 
mental capacity, alertness, ability to grasp 
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situations,” and so forth. What do you 
suppose the Webbs, Mr. William Davis, 
or a first-rate psychologist would say to 
that? Or once more: “In the early stages 
of the Industrial Revolution in America the 
wages paid the workers in terms of yearly 
earnings were as a rule satisfactory, but the 
hourly wages were most unfair.” What 
does “as a rule” mean? What is “satis- 
factory”? What-about the words “most 
unfair”? Such generalizations are frequent. 

A final comment.may be made about the 
chapter which discusses the doctrines of 
Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI. Their en- 
cyclicals on social questions were important 
documents, but the reviewer fails to see 
the propriety in a book of this kind of 
devoting thirty pages to their explication. 
There is also a question as to the wisdom 
of treating them as the teaching of “the 
Church” in a country where many other 
churches have made contributions to work- 
ers’ rights, both by pronouncement and so- 
cial action, which is not mentioned. The 
chapter throws the book completely off 
focus. 

Enough, perhaps too much, has been said 
to indicate that the book, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, is not good, for all the patient work 
with which it is infected. It is neither ar- 
restingly complete as chronicle, rich in 
insight as history, nor penetrating in analy- 
sis. 

J. RayMonp WALSH 

Williams College 


BAKKE, E. Wicut. The Unemployed 
Worker. Pp. xx, 465. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1940. $4.00. 

Citizens Without Work. Pp. xiv, 

311. New Haven: Yale University Press, 

1940. $3.00. 


E. Wight Bakke has in these volumes 
sought to carry forward in an American 
community -the method of analysis which 
he employed in studying the effects of un- 
employment in England in 1931. New 
Haven, Connecticut, was the city chosen 
for the survey which continued over a pe- 
riod of eight years. The central problems 
under consideration were the insecurity to 
which workers were subjected and the ef- 
fects upon the unemployed of the relief 
measures undertaken by the community. 
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No one can read this study without being 
impressed with the amount of work that 
has gone into its preparation. One can 
visualize Professor Bakke and his staff 
gleaning titbits of information on street 
corners where the unemployed congregate, 
in workers’ homes, and in relief offices. 
Most of the evidence is presented in the 
form of snatches of conversation rather 
than through statistical tabulations. 

The first of the companion volumes, The 
Unemployed Worker, seeks to delineate the 
approved way of life of a New Haven 
worker—the values that are cherished in a 
job. It traces the plight of the individual 
when his job slips away and indicates the 
specific nature of the readjustments that 
are made in particular cases. Stress is laid 
upon the important role of the foreman in 
the life of the machine-industry worker. 
An excellent account is given of the effect 
of varying types of relief upon the indi- 
vidual. 

The second volume, Citizens Without 
Work, is devoted largely to the impact of 
unemployment upon the family and com- 
munity practices and relations. Its final 
section is a recapitulation of the findings 
of the entire study. The concluding para- 
graph gives perhaps the best statement of 
the objective which Mr. Bakke seeks to at- 
tain. “No end of misunderstanding and 
misdirected action,’ he states, “has been 
the product of judgments made about the 
unemployed by assuming that such facts 
are universally the same for all groups in 
the population. It has been assumed that 
the workers are motivated by essentially 
the same incentives and trained in the same 
school of experience, and are subject to 
the same opportunities and conditions as 
bankers and professors. Or if common 
sense makes such an assumption difficult, 
it is assumed that such matters make no 
difference, If this book does nothing else 
I hope it will furnish middle-class Ameri- 
cans with a realistic picture of the circum- 
stances which furnish the actual content of 
the background from which a worker comes 
to face any one of the numerous problems 
which beset his struggle for existence, in- 
cluding the particular problem with which 
‘we are concerned, unemployment, and from 
which he acquires the habits, initiative, and 


foresight with which he must effect a re- 
adjustment once more labeled by public 
opinion as self-reliance. For the content of 
that background is essential to an under- 
standing of his reactions and adjustments 
in any of the areas in which his problems 
affect the lives of other groups in the com- 
munity, whether it be industrial relations, 
unionization, housing, radical political ac- 
tivity, or unemployment.” 

One closes these books with a certain 
sense of incompleteness, Excellent mate- 
rial has been ably presented. Yet one 
wonders whether the value of such a study 
would not have been much greater had the 
author devoted attention to the controlling 
groups in New Haven who were manipu- 
lating the forces which had such a drastic 
effect upon the lives of these workers. Such 
a study, in the vicinity of Yale University, 
might not be entirely a healthy undertaking. 
It would, however, round out a picture 
which is as yet incomplete. 

CoLtsTon E. WARNE 

Amherst College 


ATKINSON, RAYMOND C. The Federal Role 
in Unemployment Compensation Ad- 
ministration. Pp. x, 192. Washington: 
Committee on Social Security, Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, 1941. $2.00. 


This study of unemployment compensa- 
tion and its administration, coming as it 
does during a period of marked change in 
the practices of American federalism, is 
welcome, for only on the basis of studies 
such as this can we orient our theory of 
federalism to contemporary reality. Mr. 
Atkinson has ably drawn the picture of the 
development of American unemployment 
insurance. He has learned that national 
domination of this joint endeavor has had 
a marked influence upon state government 
in general—in fact, an influence greater 
than that of any other Federal agency work- 
ing with states. 

The book is not long; thus, excellent as it 
is, much has been left unsaid. Stress was 
rightly placed on the activities of agencies 
of the National Government; however, 
more detail on the influence of individual 
states might have been supplied. The au- 
thor speaks briefly.of the Wisconsin ex- 
perience and gives some slight mention to 
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the activities of New York, New Hamp- 
shire, and Virginia. While it is true that it 
would not be possible to discover the exact 
role of the states here, the author doubtless 
gathered additional data that would be en- 
lightening. It would have been helpful had 
he told of the relative influence of wealthy 
and poor states; of those with diversified 
industries and interests and others with 
unified interests; of those with well-devel- 
oped bureaucratic traditions and others 
lacking such tradition; of those containing 
well-organized pressure groups anxious to 
work for, with, or against the Social Se- 
curity Board and others possessing no such 
interest. groups. 

Scattered through the book are references 
to the work of the permanent staffs of the 
various agencies concerned with employ- 
ment security. Even though it might be 
dificult to detail the precise role played 
by the national bureaucracy in the process 
of policy development, if Mr. Atkinson has 
gathered this information he should some 
time tell that story. 

Although this volume is primarily con- 
cerned with the problems that have grown 
out of nation-region-state control of em- 
ployment security, it is packed full of in- 
formation on unemployment insurance that 
can be of immense aid to both its friends 
and its enemies. 

CHARLES AIKIN 

University of California at Berkeley 


MaAcMAHON, ARTHUR W., Joun D. Mr- 
LETT, and Grapys Ocpen. The dAd- 
ministration of Federal Work Relief. Pp. 
xii, 407. Chicago: Public Administration 
Service, 1941. $3.75. 


No one of us can read the story of the 
W.P.A. without at the end having a feeling 
of pride and satisfaction in the capacity of 
our political institutions to do well a large- 
scale, difficult task without resorting to 
forced draft propaganda, labor conscription, 
espionage, dictatorial tactics, and the other 
paraphernalia now associated with totali- 
tarian politics. In terms of the ultimate 
gains, the wastes due to democratic politics, 
persuasive procedures, somewhat unpre- 
meditated organization, and other frictions, 
have been a small price to pay. This does 
not mean, of course, that the job could not 
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have been done better 'within our demo- 
cratic framework. It could have. But the 
whole episode has provided an extraordi- 
narily fruitful Jaboratory for the study of 
social and administrative engineering. Much 
of the value derived from the experience is 
due to the almost continuous experimenting 
that took place in searching for effective 
administrative structures and procedures. 

The Committee on Public Administration 
of the Social Science Research Council and 
the authors of this volume have distilled 
this experience and have made a permanent 
record of the chief problems faced and the 
lessons learned—a record available for a 
deservedly wide distribution among practi- 
tioners and students. The value of this 
record lies in the carefully integrated pic- 
ture it presents. The relation between the 
formation and statement of policy, legis- 
lative and executive, and subsequent ad- 
ministrative problems and direction is 
clearly developed. Many of the difficulties 
of the W.P.A. are properly traced to in- 
adequate planning; many to politics in the 
form of senatorial confirmation of appoint- 
ments. The relation of large-scale, geo- 
graphically widespread operations to prob- 
lems of speed, priorities in projects, and 
co-ordination among agencies, is thoroughly 
discussed. The problems of communication 
up and down the administrative line, or 
horizontally between specialties; the diffi- 
culties of distinguishing, in structure and 
in process, line and staff functions; the deli- 
cacies of developing public relations short 
of political propaganda; the necessities of 
collaboration between W.P.A. and sponsors, 
between W.P.A. and relief agencies certi- 
fying persons for employment, between 
W.P.A. and the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Treasury Department—are all discussed 
with insight, concrete illustration, and in 
the light of the general body of knowledge 
available on administrative problems. 

The authors outline four major lessons 
to be learned from the W.P.A, experience: 
“The evidence suggests, first, that to have 
the President as directing head of a pro- 
gram is not a desirable arrangement. Sec- 
ond, the conditions that force the President 
to assume chief administrative direction of 
an enterprise can be largely avoided if pur- 
poses are carefully planned and defined. 
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Third, the Presidency as an institution, 
however, must provide the means for peri- 
odic reassessment of policy. Fourth, the 
Presidency must furnish the supervision of 
the interrelationships among agencies that 
inevitably arise, no matter how decisive 
may be the original delegation of authority 
made possible by good initial planning.” 

The thoughtful reader, however, will 
learn much more from this study. The in- 
telligent relating of actual operations to 
theories of structure and process is quite 
essential to developing those administrative 
blueprints so necessary in the creation of 
new agencies or the reorganization of the 
old. To this end the authors have made a 
significant contribution. 

Harvey PINNEY 
New York University 


TWENTIETH CENTURY Funp, THe. Labor 
and National Defense. Pp. xiii, 130. 
New York, 1941. $1.00. 


The most important contribution made 
by this pamphlet is to be found in the 
specific recommendations at the end: 

1. That a National Defense Labor Policy 
Committee be set up to advise the Office 
of Production Management and to act on 
its own initiative in developing and co- 
ordinating wise labor policies. Since this 
recommendation was made the National 
Defense Mediation Board has been created, 
but this does not meet the need for a 
policy-making body. 

2. That a Federal Emergency Mediation 
Board be set up to supplement the work 
of other conciliation and mediation bodies 
in dealing with industrial disputes. This 
has been done. 

3. That an effort be made to incorporate 
in all collective agreements: (a) a cove- 
nant not to strike or lock out, and ma- 
chinery for settling disputes arising under 
the agreement; and (b) a further covenant 
that work and working conditions shall be 
maintained while negotiations are being car- 
ried on for the renewal of the agreement, 
and that any dispute which cannot be thus 
settled shall be submitted without interrup- 
tion of work to the Federal Mediation 
Board, and if it cannot be settled there the 
status quo will be maintained for a speci- 


fied time during which the President shall 
attempt to deal with it. 

Aside from these recommendations, the 
authors have made as satisfactory a survey 
of the labor market as is possible with 
available information and knowledge of 
possible developments. They are of the 
opinion, on the whole, that no drastic meas- 
ures need be taken to implement our de- 
fense program, and they may be right; 
but it appears to this reviewer that this 
attitude of “business more or less as usual” 
is wishful and dangerous thinking under 
the circumstances. 

NorMAN J. WARE 

Wesleyan University 


Younc, Pautine V. Social Case Work in 
National Defense. Pp. xxx, 292. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941. $2.50. 


Having jumped the gun, Dr. Young has 
sprinted to the finish line with the first 
book on social work whose title mentions 
national defense. National defense rears 
its head on more than the title page. There 
is an appendix which contains a few pieces 
of defense legislation, obviating the need 
of the case worker’s obtaining such material 
from his Congressman or the Government 
Printing Office. The case materials dis- 
cussed throughout the volume are drawn 
from situations affecting families because 
of the expansion of military and industrial 
establishments. 

“Tt may appear on the surface,” the 
author confesses, “that many of the tech- 
niques employed by a case worker with a 
service man’s family do not differ from 
those employed by a case worker with any 
family.” The answer is, according to the 
author, the need for “deeper social insight,” 
because of the altered social, emotional, 
and family settings. Thereupon Dr. Young 
proceeds to write a book on case work 
from the sociological standpoint, drawing 
in part on the books on sociological case 
work she has written in the past. 

There is some question whether Dr, 
Young’s book would afford this deeper so- 
cial insight. An elementary student, who 
would feel at home in the earlier chapters 
on application and intake processes, inter- 
viewing, and case recording, would get lost 
in the chapters on “Case History as a Life 
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Pattern” and on “Social Reconditioning 
Processes.” In its technical case-work 
content the volume is uneven. Though un- 
orthodox in basic approach, it does nat 
sufficiently explain its unorthodoxy. 

But the case-work aspect does not raise 
the principal question about the book. Dr. 
Young wrote during the period of “limited 
emergency.” As the country realizes that 
the defense program involves greatly ex- 
panded social services, one doubts whether 
the refinements of case-work techniques 
will, or can in fact, materialize. The next 
months should see the development of a 
Federal-state general relief program, to care 
for the needs of industrial migrants and 
of persons who are not industrially 
employable. As military mobilization 
increases, we may have a system of allot- 
ments and allowances to support the fami- 
lies and dependents of men taken into the 
service, involving a volume of individual 
determinations. If defense meets the test 
of actual war, we should have to have vari- 
ous new types of services for the homeless 
and potentially homeless, and of cash aid 
for those who are injured or whose prop- 
erty and income are destroyed by enemy 
action. 

All this will involve the training of great 
numbers of new case workers—even if it is 
not such adequate training as Dr. Young 
discusses. If social-work methods prove 
not to be elastic enough, however, to do a 
mass job suddenly thrust upon them, social- 
work methods will not be employed at all. 
What we need for the defense program is a 
book which adapts case-work concepts to 
the defense developments which involve 
new activities, not merely the old peacetime 
activities dressed up in brass buttons. 

GEOFFREY May 

Federal Security Agency 


Corr, ELEANoR G. Government Support 
of Workers’ Education. Pp. 72. New 
York: American Labor Education Serv- 
ice, Inc., 1940. 


The author of this monograph was a fel- 
low of the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion for a period of six months in 1935, 
during which time she visited many of the 
workers’ education centers in Denmark and 
Sweden. For a dozen years she has been 
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one of the active women leaders in the 
workers’ education movement in the United 
States. She has thus a basis for a compara- 
tive study of American and Scandinavian 
practice. 

Her study, published five years after her 


investigation, has in the interim lost some-. 


thing of the freshness of first impressions 
and, for so living a thing as workers’ educa- 
tion, this is to lose something of the inner 
dynamism of the movement. More than 
half of the monograph is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of workers’ education in Denmark 
and Sweden, the balance to a very brief 
review of English workers’ education and a 
slightly longer discussion of “Public Sup- 
port and Workers’ Education in the United 
States.” A more accurate title might have 
been “Workers’ Education in Denmark and 
Sweden, with Some Reflections on Public 
Support in England and the United States.” 

As a statement of government support of 
workers’ education the monograph leaves 
something to be desired. One reads, for 
example, the chapter on “Practices in the 
Use of Government Funds in Denmark,” 
together with the footnotes inconveniently 
placed in the back of the book, but there 
are no figures as to when the practice of 
government support began, what the trend 
of public expenditure has been year by 
‘year, and the comparison of public and 
private expenditures year by year. The 
data on Sweden are even less full than in 
the case of Denmark. 

When the author discusses government 
support of the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation in Great Britain, which has a much 
longer history and where funds have prob- 
ably been much greater than in the Scandi- 
navian countries, the lack of data is even 
more conspicuous. The omission is the 
more surprising as they can be easily ob- 
tained. There are no comparative figures 
for tutorial classes as over against one-year 
classes in this study, nor for the amounts 
appropriated by the local educational au- 
thorities compared to the grants from the 
extramural delegacies. 

There is one theory in workers’ education 
that the function of the good teacher is to 
raise questions rather than to solve them. 
Miss Coit’s monograph has raised some of 
the basic questions in the government sup- 
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port of workers’ education even if she has 
not solved them. 

The listing of the reference material at 
the end of the monograph, particularly the 
material on the Scandinavian countries, 
should prove most useful to students in this 
field. 

SPENCER MILLER, JR. 

Workers Education Bureau of America 


Mitrett, Joun D. The British Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board. Pp. 300. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1940. 
$3.00. 


This book has an interest for the student 
of government equal to and probably 
greater than its interest for the student of 
unemployment and unemployment relief. 
The setting up of the British Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board in 1934 was nomi- 
nally an attempt to obtain a degree of 
independence from political control for this 
aspect of the work of the state. The author 
asks not only to what degree this purpose 
was effected, but also to what degree “in- 
strumentalities of government can be freed 
from the ordinary constitutional methods 
of enforcing political responsibility and a 
democratic government still be preserved.” 
The author’s own position is made quite 
clear. He does not agree either that the 
promised degree of independence was real- 
ized or that it would have been desirable 
if it had been realized. 

The Unemployment Assistance Board 
was not entirely free from the shortcomings 
of agencies directly responsible to Parlia- 
ment through a Minister. It did obtain a 
remarkable degree of decentralization, but 
this was not due to its freedom from politi- 
cal pressure, and the same results might 
have been accomplished if the Minister of 
Labour had been more openly responsible 
for its functions. 

Neither did the supposed independent 
status of the Board increase the ability of 
that body to proceed boldly on the prin- 
ciples of social engineering without regard 
to popular pressure. This fact, the author 
points out, indicates the very real difference 
between certain technical government serv- 
ices and the social services. In the latter 
case the demands of policy and administra- 
tion are not learned from manuals for engi- 
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neers or managers, but are discovered in 
large part from popular reaction itself. 
The very confused status of the Board, 
nominally independent of but actually de- 
pendent upon political forces, encouraged 
timidity of action by slowing down a clear 
Statement of policy. The reasons for the 
lack of consistency between the real and 
nominal status of the Board as an autono- 
mous unit of government are clear to the 
author. The two requisites of autonomy 
of an administrative agency are: financial 
independence and a high degree of common 
acceptance of the objectives involved in the 
work of that agency. The biggest part of 
the Board’s budget was that required for 
the payment of assistant allowances. Nei- 
ther the Treasury nor Parliament itself 
(which made the appropriations) could be 
expected to permit complete freedom either 
in the scale of allowances or in the nature 
of their administration. 

Moreover, widespread agreement on 
measures for the solution of any problem 
which, like unemployment, is so close to 
the life of millions of voters can hardly be 
expected. The Unemployment Assistance 
Board was at best a compromise, and 
though it solved some of the difficulties 
inherent in the former methods, the Un- 
employment Act of 1934 most certainly 
did not bring the debate on these matters 
to a close. The Board and the Minister 
of Labour were, therefore, under constant 
compulsion to check their methods against 
a popular reaction, not uniform among all 
classes and in all areas. 

The author appears to the reviewer to be 
on sound ground when he declares that 
unemployment is, and will remain, a prob- 
lem which cannot be, and ought not to be, 
divorced from politics. As long as govern- 
ment pretends to be based on the consent 
of the governed, it is anomalous to suggest 
the elimination from political control of 
such a basic interest as work and lack of 
work. 

What, then, were the values of pretend- 
ing that the Board was more autonomous 
than those government agencies more 
strictly designed to satisfy the canons of 
ministerial responsibility? Although in fact 
the Minister of Labour and the Govern- 
ment did not succeed in escaping responsi- 
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bility for the actions of the Board which 
aroused dissatisfaction, the arrangement did 
provide the Minister with a chance to di- 
vert the initial impact of the complaints. 
Moreover, to a degree, the Minister was 
free from petty irritations which might 
have arisen had he been considered per- 
sonally responsible for all individual deci- 
sions made in this large administrative area. 

A third value of the Board was that it 
did give the Government very useful guid- 
ance from a lay group thoroughly familiar 
and occupied with the business at hand. 
The members of the Unemployment As- 
sistance Board did have considerable ex- 
perience in matters of social welfare and 
performed, even as an advisory group, a 
most useful function. 

The author considers that the realization 
of these alleged values did not require the 
establishment of an autonomous agency. 
Moreover, he finds many disadvantages in 
this approach. The Board had no way of 
educating the public from the platform of 
Parliamentary attack and defense. That 
education had to be carried on indirectly 
through the Minister of Labour. The sec- 
ond disadvantage was that, in spite of the 
fact that ministerial responsibility became 
great as time went on, the statutory status 
of the Board left in question the power of 
any Minister to make desirable changes 
in unemployment assistance administration. 
Moreover, it is evident that when the direct 
line of authority is not clearly outlined, the 
temptation to pass the buck makes uncer- 
tain the responsibility for, and delays, de- 
sirable changes. 

In his conclusion the author points out 
the broader implications of the issues raised 
by the problems he has discussed. It is 
these broader implications which make this 
book a timely contribution in spite of the 
fact that the character of the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board and its functions 
have been radically changed by the advent 
of war. The very issues at stake in the 
war involve the question of the ability of 
democratic instruments to meet the needs 
of the modern national community. The 
usages of ministerial responsibility have de- 
veloped in response to the fact that even a 
representative assembly cannot exercise 
complete control over administrative policy 
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and practice. The development of public 
agencies removed from immediate responsi- 
bility to the instruments of popular ex- 
pression makes a questionable contribution 
to the solution of this diffculty. 
E. WicHt BAKKE 
Yale University 


Ryan, Joun A. Social Doctrine in Action, 
Pp. ix, 297. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1941. $3.00. 

Few autobiographies equal John Ryan’s 
recollections of a busy and purposeful life, 
or the degree of satisfaction which he can 
honestly take in seeing the causes for which 
he worked come into realization. 

Father Ryan’s life is interesting but not 
unusual in its setting. Born on a farm in 
North Dakota, devoted to the priesthood 
from early childhood, spending his educa- 
tional period at St. Thomas Seminary (St. 
Paul) and Catholic University (Washing- 
ton), he never forgot his origin. His in- 
- terest centered on the economic dilemma 
faced by the farmer and the laborer. In a 
land of plenty with wealth rapidly accumu- 
lating, Father Ryan could not free himself 
from the challenge to understand why such 
a large share of our people should be denied 
the benefits of increasing wealth nor could 
he suppress the desire to do something 
about it. Perhaps the significant thing in 
the whole autobiography is the persistence 
with which he devoted his rare intellectual 
talents to economic studies, and the luck or 
good judgment which led him to pick out 
sound but progressive teachers as his guide. 
Thus he adopted an economic theory which 
in the early part of his life was looked upon 
as radical but has now come to be accepted 
as valid, namely, that the problem in eco- 
nomics is not production but distribution. 
This either induced him in turn to combine 
the ethical significance of wealth with eco- 
. nomic distribution, or the causal relation- 
ship may be the other way, for one almost 
suspects that his devout and deep religious 
convictions necessitated such an ethical ap- 
proach to economic subjects. 

Not the least significant of Father Ryan’s 
autobiography is the way it traces the fears 
and the hopes, the shifts in emphasis, and 
the surprises at the alignment of social 
forces which every liberal of the first four 
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decades of this century has faced. It is 
almost an autobiography of the typical 
liberal except in so far as Father Ryan’s 
religious point of view gave his liberalism 
a distinctive coloration. 

Those who know Father Ryan will find 
that singular combination of grim realism 
and indestructible optimism characteristic 
of the man. One cannot, however, think of 
him without immediately realizing how 
these two qualities were interestingly joined 
in him and were characteristic of his con- 
versation and writings. 

One could only wish there were more 
Father Ryans, but especially that they 
would write their autobiographies so that 
the inner history, the philosophy, and the 
crosscurrents of interests and idealisms of 
liberalism might find a permanent record. 

FRANK J. BRUNO 

Washington University 


Harris, RoBert J. The Judicial Power of 
the United States. Pp. ix, 238. Univer- 
sity: Louisiana State University Press, 
1940. $2.50. 

ALLEN, FLORENCE ELtinwoop. This Con- 
stitution of Ours. Pp. x, 198. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1940. $2.00. 


Professor Harris’ volume deals with one 
of the most outstanding subjects in the en- 
tire realm of constitutional interpretation. 
Indeed, about the first thought which it 
provokes is wonderment that so important 
a subject should thus far have escaped 
systematic treatment. Nor has the author 
aimed at a minute comprehensiveness such 
as a lawyer compiling a brief might wish to 
have at his elbow. Rather, he has sought 
to identify those phases of his general sub- 
ject which have been in the past and re- 
main today the most significant ones for 
an understanding of the functioning of gov- 
ernment in the United States, and to model 
his discussion upon these; and in this effort 
he has succeeded brilliantly. 

In the first of his four chapters, which 
is inaccurately titled “External Limits of 
Judicial Power” (it ought to be “internal” 
limits), Professor Harris deals with the 
attempt of the Court to create obstacles 
to the general usefulness of the “judicial 
power of the United States”. by close defi- 
nition of the phrase “judicial power” and 
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the words “cases”. and “controversies.” 
What is the explanation of this singular 
attitude of self-abnegation on the Court’s 
part? Professor Harris opines persuasively 
that it is simply part and parcel of the 
Court’s endeavor to give judicial review the 
appearance always of being an inevitable, 
and reluctantly accepted, outgrowth of nor- 
mal judicial function. The most important 
phase of judicial effort at self-limitation in 
recent decades has been the struggle to get 
the Court to recognize the Declaratory 
Judgment as constitutional. The initial dif- 
ficulty arose out of the idea that a case is 
not “a case,” nor the power to adjudicate 
it “judicial power,” unless the complaining 
party demanded a remedy and execution, 
That difficulty was finally overcome in 
1927 by the decision in Fidelity National 
Bank v, Swope; and in 1934 Congress au- 
thorized the courts of the United States 
to declare “rights and other legal relations” 
on the petition of an interested party, 
“whether or not further relief could be 
prayed for.” As a matter of fact, as Pro- 
fessor Harris shows, the Court’s reading of 
the statute to date confines its benefits to 
cases in which relief could have been prayed 
for. In short, it is treated as authorizing 
another form of relief, not as opening the 
courts to new types of cases. 

In Chapter II, entitled “Power of Con- 
gress to Regulate Jurisdiction,” Professor 
Harris points to the early establishment of 
the proposition that, except for the original 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, none of 
the fields of jurisdiction which is delimited 
by the second section of Article III is open 
to the national courts, or any of them, un- 
less and until Congress has in clear terms 
thrown it open to them. It is true that 
Justice Story advanced the doctrine in 1816 
in Martin v. Hunter’s Lessee that Congress 
was under constitutional obligation forth- 
with to vest in courts of the United States 
all of the jurisdiction described in Article 
III, but no one paid any attention to his 
opinion on this point, and things continued 
along the lines laid down in the Judiciary 
Act of 1789 until after the Civil War. In- 
deed, the proposition just stated still re- 
mains the law of the land, although there 
have been times when the Court has con- 
tinued to get around some of its logical 
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implications. The two sources of the 
proposition were the doctrine of legislative 
supremacy and the “necessary and proper” 
clause which testifies to the preponderant 
influence of that doctrine on the framers 
of the Constitution. On the other hand, 
the principle of the Separation of Powers 
was also early on the scene to lend counte- 
nance to notions of departmental autonomy 
and both presidential and judicial power 
underwent aggrandizement in consequence. 
The great bone of contention between the 
two principles in recent decades has been 
the right of Congress to restrict the power 
of the national courts in the issuance of 
injunctions, which the legal spokesmen of 
Big Business sought to persuade the Court 
from 1895 on was a kind of transcendental 
judicial function, the créme de la créme of 
the “judicial power” called into existence 
by the Constitution. Moreover, the Court 
has more than once responded to this type 
of solicitation by virtually nullifying statu- 
tory restraints upon its equity powers by 
the deceptive device of construction. But 
the enactment of the Norris-La Guardia 
Act in 1932 seems to have closed this chap- 
ter in judicial history. Its restrictive pro- 
visions have from the first been interpreted 
from the point of view of carrying out 
Congress’ intentions, thus definitely demon- 
strating, Professor Harris believes, “that it 
is not futile for Congress to enact and to 
re-enact legislation designed to overcome 
a negative and defeatist government” by 
judicial oligarchy (p. 144). 

In Chapter III, entitled ‘Incidental or 
Implied Powers of Federal Courts,” the 
term “judicial power” of Article III be- 
comes a source, not of limitation on that 
power, but of addition to it. Professor 
Harris’ discussion of this phase of his sub- 
ject centers mainly on the “inherent” power 
of courts to punish contempts. Blackstone, 
following Justice Wilmot’s high-flying ideas 
in Rex v. Almon, had given the power the 
broadest scope. In the Judiciary Act of 
1789 Congress purported to grant the power 
to the national courts without much defin- 
ing it, but repaired this defect by the Act 
of 1831, which limited the power in the 
case of suitors and strangers, to acts per- 
formed in the court’s presence “or so near 
thereto as to obstruct the administration of 
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justice.” Eighty-seven years later in Toledo 
Newspaper Co. v. United States, the Court, 
speaking by that master casuist, Chief 
Justice White, construed the term “so 
near thereto” in a way that would have 
authorized a court of the United States 
sitting in Maine to punish as contempt 
words spoken in Manila. This, however, 
is no longer the law, for in Nye v. United 
States, decided April 14, 1941, the term “‘so 
near thereto” is given its intended geo- 
graphical meaning and the Toledo News- 
paper case is overruled. This, of course, 
was some months after Professor Harris’ 
book was published. 

Professor Harris’ final chapter deals with 
“Legislative Courts.” Here the story is 
told of the heroic efforts of the Court to 
supply the needed doctrinal sanction for 
the equally heroic efforts of Congress from 
time to time to furnish the country with 
an adequate judicial establishment despite 
the shocking deficiencies of Article III. 
Even the first Congress under the Constitu- 
tion was compelled to elbow Article IIT to 
one side, when, by the famous 25th section 
of the Judiclary Act of 1789, it virtually 
annexed the state judiciaries to the national 
judiciary for certain purposes. Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall again circumvented the defi- 
ciencies of Article IIT in American In- 
surance Company v. Canter, in which it 
was held that territorial courts are not 
part of the judicial establishment contem- 
plated by that Article. And proceeding 
from this beginning the Court has latterly 
conceded that Congress may create courts 
ad libitum for the exercise of its powers 
which are not courts in the sense of the 
Constitution; and while such “legislative” 
courts may not exercise “judicial power of 
the United States,” yet cases which are de- 
cided by them in the exercise of the kind 
of “judicial power” they can exercise may 
be taken on appeal by the Supreme Court, 
which can exercise only “judicial power of 
the United States.” The climax of illogic, 
as Professor Harris shows, was achieved by 
the Court in O'Donoghue v. United States, 
in which it was discovered after 130 years 
that courts of the District of Columbia 
are “constitutional” courts, and yet a pe- 
culiar species thereof, since they may exer- 
cise “judicial power” which is not “judicial 
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power of the United States,” and indeed 
may exercise power which is not “judicial 
power” at all! 

Professor Harris can be rather sharp at 
times with the justices, as in his charac- 
terization of Chief Justice Hughes’ “furi- 
ously oracular intonements” against admin- 
istrative tribunals (p. 180). One of his 
sarcasms, however, was badly, though prob- 
ably not maliciously, blunted when the 
printer reproduced his evidently intended 
“such cerebrations” as “such celebrations” 
(p. 72). I note, too, several other mis- 
prints, to wit, on pages 21, 79, 81, 83, 109, 
118-9, 167, and 179, only one or two of 
which, however, would be apt to prove at 
all misleading. Against such minor flaws, 
this volume possesses most of the essen- 
tials of a first-rate book. It deals with a 
subject of first importance, which had been 
singularly neglected, and deals with it in 
what one feels to be the most instructive 
and interesting way. The analysis of the 
subject yields a logical arrangement of ma- 
terials, which saves the reader from any 
sense of encumbrance. Finally, Professor 
Harris’ style has wit and an enviable lit- 
erary touch. I hope he will write more 
books, 

Judge Allen’s book is not intended to fill 
a yawning gap in available learning on the 
subject with which it deals, but, on the 
contrary, to furnish unschooled readers 
some account of leading features of the 
Constitution, which it does in a very inter- 
esting way. The point of view is distinctly 
“liberal.” Judge Allen believes in the ca- 
pacity of government, and especially of the 
United States Government, to be socially 
useful; she is all for the Bill of Rights and 
the protection which she thinks it throws 
about freedom of speech and press; and she 
is strongly against “government made” 
wars. “The American system,” she asserts, 
“makes the question of war and peace a 
people’s question” (p. 61) and she notes 
regretfully that “some of our Presidents 
have been able to encroach upon the power 
of Congress, actually committing acts of 
war without the authority of a declaration 
of war” (p. 65). Not everything said in 
these pages is beyond question as to its 
accuracy, eg., the statement that “the 
Constitution makes it specifically unlawful 
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for Congress to delegate its legislative 
power to administrative officials” (p. 51). 
It is too bad that Judge Allen does not 
cite the constitutional clause to which she 
refers, 

A good third of the book is made up of 
the Constitution, a rather whimsically 
chosen bibliography, and two indexes. The 
cover is a funereal black with silver trim- 
ming. 

EDWARD S. CORWIN 

Princeton University 


Howe, Marx DeWotre (Ed.). Holmes- 
Pollock Letters: The Correspondence of 
Mr. Justice Holmes and Sir Frederick 
Pollock, 1874-1932. Vol. I, pp. xxi, 
275; Vol. II, pp. 359. Cambridge, 
Mass.; Harvard University Press, 1941. 
$7.50. 


The series of letters contained in these 
two volumes begins with one from Pollock 
to Holmes dated July 3, 1874, and ends 
with one from Holmes to Pollock dated 
May 15, 1932. They thus cover a period 
of nearly sixty years. As one reads them 
he realizes that while Pollock’s scholarship 
was wider and deeper than that of Holmes, 
the latter had the more interesting person- 
ality, as well as a greater ability to coin 
epigrammatic phrases which stick in one’s 
memory. Presumably only legally trained 
readers will get the full flavor of the more 
technical legal discussions, but even so, 
there is much which a layman in the law 
can read with understanding and pleasure. 
However, the reviewer closed the volumes 
with a distinct feeling that the letters as 
printed fail to give full expression to the 
unique personality that was Holmes, and 
that very possibly the same is true of Pol- 
lock. Rumor has it, and there seem to be 
grounds for belief that the rumors may not 
be wholly unfounded, that letters and por- 
tions of letters which it was thought might 
give offense to persons now living have not 
been printed. Be this as it may, those that 
are given us make highly interesting read- 
ing, even though they add less than might 
perhaps have been expected to what was 
already known about the two great per- 
sonages concerned. 

What amazes one most is that in the 
course of so busy a life Holmes found time 
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to write (in longhand) so many letters, not 
only to Pollock but to numerous others 
with whom he carried on correspondence. 
The reviewer recalls his own amazement 
when many years ago he received a four- 
page longhand letter from Myr. Justice 
Holmes, whom he had never met, com- 
menting upon an article which the reviewer 
had published some years before in the 
Harvard Law Review, and which had at- 
tracted Holmes’s interest and approval. 

Apparently the striking phrases which 
constantly appeared in all of Holmes’s writ- 
ings flowed from the end of his pen without 
conscious effort on his part, for similar 
phrases constantly make their appearance 
in the letters. Nevertheless, we find 
Holmes writing Pollock that “in an opinion, 
where you are subject to the domination 
of a thesis, where details must be dove- 
tailed together, and where the whole is 
technical, I think it a heart-breaking- task 
to give an impression of freedom, elegance 
and variety.” He had just been reading 
the Fowlers’ The King’s Enghsh, and, mira- 
bile dictu, felt that his “sentences read as if 
they had been written by a schoolboy on a 
slate.” Most of us would be glad to write 
that kind of schoolboy English! 

One thing not previously known, at least 
to most of us, is that apparently much of 
the more serious reading which Holmes did 
was due to a feeling that he ought to “im- 
prove” his mind. Thus over and over 
again we find passages like the following: 
“In the summer I always expect to im- 
prove my mind”; “I have finished my last 
chore, Thucydides, whom I have hitherto 
shirked”; “I shall bother no more about 
improving my mind this vacation”; “the 
last few days my secretary has been away 
and I have taken the opportunity to read 
some detective stories for which I have an 
ignoble liking.” This explains the remark 
which Holmes, when nearing the end, made 
to the present writer. After disclosing his 
liking for detective stories, he added: “I 
suppose I ought to read something to im- 
prove my mind”; then after a pause, with 
eyes twinkling: “But, after all, perhaps it’s 
all right at ninety-one!” 

The letters should be read by lawyer and 
layman alike. The former will gain many 
sidelights upon some of Holmes’s judicial 
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opinions, and will profit equally with the 
layman from the illuminating discussions of 
literature and philosophy, and of life in gen- 
eral, which make up a large portion of the 
letters. i 
WALTER WHEELER Cook 
Northwestern University 


NIEMEYER, GERHART. Law Without Force. 
Pp. xiv, 408. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. $3.75. 


It is not often that a volume appears 
which is as challenging as this one. Ameri- 
can political science, like British political 
science, tends to concern itself with the 
practical problems of government rather 
than with abstract speculations as to a more 
logical basis for law; it looks as a rule to 
the next step forward rather than to the 
distant and ultimate goal; it believes in re- 
pairing and strengthening the existing ma- 
chinery of government; and it is reluctant 
to believe that fundamental changes are re- 
quired in the structure of political institu- 
tions which have been in existence for many 
years until it is clear that it is the institu- 
tion and not the men who work it that is 
at fault. The result, however, may be that 
we sometimes fail to understand the nature 
of our institutions and the reasons why they 
fail to meet the ends for which they are 
intended. 

Hence it would be well for us to study 
carefully Dr. Niemeyer’s “functional theory 
of international law” even though it may 
appear that his analysis of the facts is 
gravely at fault and his proposals for the 
reform of international law wholly unac- 
ceptable. His thesis is that the traditional 
system of international law has broken 
down completely—so completely that it is 
impossible to rebuild it—-and that another 
system must be devised that will perform 
the functions which need to be performed 
in the international community. ‘Political 
reality has become unlawful,” says the 
author, “because the existing system of 
international law has become unreal... . 
International law is being put aside be- 
cause it has drifted so far away from the 
realities of politics that it has become even 
morally justifiable to defy it.” 

Much of the Introduction is simply pre- 
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posterous. It reads as if it were an attempt 
to justify the crimes of the three great 
gangsters of recent years by presenting so 
black a background of the defects of inter- 
national law as to make the crimes seem 
no more than laudable efforts to obtain 
justice. It would be unfair to say that this 
was the intention of the author; but it is 
the natural reaction of the reader to a reci- 
tation of the violations of international law 
during recent years which makes no effort 
to distinguish between the guilt of the 
parties involved. The examples of broken 
agreements cited by the author do, indeed, 
show a lack of faith in international law 
and a weakening of the sense of moral 
obligation on the part of the states in re- 
bellion against the law. But they do not 
show a general lack of faith, nor a general 
abandonment of moral values. On the 
whole, faith in the law and a sense of moral 
obligation between nation and nation in- 
creased steadily during the nineteen-twen- 
ties. International law broke down in the 
thirties not because of any general recog- 
nition of the inadequacy of its rules, but 
because the international community was 
too weakly organized to take a collective 
stand against the potential lawbreakers be- 
fore they were strong enough to defy the 
law. Delays of justice there were; provi- 
sions for the revision of treaties remained 
unused; measures for the fairer distribu- 
tion of the world’s resources were neg- 
lected; but the suggestion that the whole 
system was at fault is wholly arbitrary. 
The author is convinced that the present 
war is being fought “not so much for the 
possession of this or that territory, for the 
prevalence of this or that national interest, 
but for the sake of the future order which 
is to govern the international relations of 
Europe”; and he finds hope in this circum- 
stance. Others, not sharing his conviction, 
find no such hope, if Germany should be 
the power to set up that “order.” 

Once the reader recovers from the shock 
of the Introduction, there is much in the 
volume that is highly suggestive and pro- 
vocative of constructive thought. The 
analysis of the nature of international law 
as it was conceived in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is illuminating. The 
criticism of the “positive” approach to the 
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law, and in particular of the abandonment 
of the moral basis upon which international 
law had previously rested, is forceful and 
convincing, except for the occasional in- 
trusion of the author’s mistaken thesis. 
The discussion of the relation between 
“legal theory and political reality” raises 
many interesting points. But when the 
historical background of his subject is dis- 
posed of and the author gets back to his 
new “functional conception of the law,” the 
indignation of the reader rises as the vol- 
ume approaches its final chapter. It seems 
that “morality” is no longer a basis for 
international law; nations have shown that 
they do not intend to be moral, and that 
is enough. International organization, the 
elaborate machinery which statesmen tried 
to build up in order to enable the nations 
to co-operate more effectively in the post- 
World War period, was the wrong solution 
for the problem. It necessarily implied a 
superstate, which is out of the question. 
All intermediate forms of organization, by 
which limitations upon state sovereignty 
might be put in the interest of international 
co-operation for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes, are illogical and impractical. “The 
idea of international organization is un- 
realistic and delusive, and for that reason 
dangerous.” 

Thus we are back to the absolutism of 
the state; but this time it is a different 
absolutism, for it should now be possible, 
says the author, to develop a new inter- 
national law based upon the “immanent 
lawfulness of actual behavior.” Here the 
philosophical abstractions employed by the 
author make it difficult to be certain of 
his meaning, but it appears that “legal 
rules” represent “the immanently necessary 
line of conduct pertaining to social institu- 
tions or relationships.” Again, “it is in 
the way in which individuals empirically 
acknowledge certain standards of conduct 
that we find the lawfulness of behavior 
which contains the legal rules of social 
reality.” In plain English, this appears to 
mean that when nations have come to see 
the necessity of certain rules of conduct 
they will proclaim them, and in doing so 
will develop international law. Inasmuch 
as these rules will grow out of the obvious 
advantages of order in relation to the par- 


ticular behavior, functional law will be 
“law without force.” 

Having charted his course towards un- 
defined objectives, having insisted again and 
again upon the necessity of “reorienting our 
attitude toward the problem of order,” the 
author excuses himself from the task of 
deciding whether or not progress is possible 
in the direction he has indicated. Having 
rejected peace and security as possible ends 
of international organization, having dis- 
carded moral obligations as having no 
longer any application in the relations of 
states, having restored the legally absolute 
state and rated “war” as merely “a specific 
instance of chaos in politics,” he comes at 
last to the proposal of “a system of law 
which by suggesting a frame of reference 
for the highest degree of constructiveness 
in co-ordinate conduct, stimulates an in- 
herently orderly functioning, and thereby 
counteracts any arbitrary use of power.” 

The reviewer hopes that he has not mis- 
understood the obscure thesis of the volume 
and unjustly interpreted it as an attempt 
to anticipate the coming “new order” in 
Europe following upon the victory of Ger- 
many. But it is difficult not to be impatient 
with legal mysticism in a world in which 
terrible crimes are being committed against 
law and order; and the impulse is to con- 
demn any new “orientation” which looks 
upon these crimes as no more than the out- 
come of a defective system of law. It 
tends to make one prejudiced in advance to 
read on the cover of the volume the state- 
ment that “at the very heart of the author’s 
vigorous discussion may be found his re- 
jection of a moral basis for international 
law and his suggestion that a functional 
basis should be substituted for it.” 

C. G. FENWICK 

Bryn Mawr College 


CARR, Sirk Ceci TxHomas. Concerning 
English Administrative Law. Pp. xi, 189. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1941. $2.00. 


These are the six lectures delivered upon 
the Carpentier Foundation at Columbia 
University in the fall of 1940 by the Editor 
of the Statutory Rules and Orders and of 
the Revised Statutes of Great Britain. De- 
spite the title, in his foreword the author 
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says that “they discuss various aspects of 
public administration in Britain.” 

The first lecture, “The Eighteen-Thirties 
and After,” reminds us again that the prob- 
lems which the Walter-Logan Bill recently 
made front-page news go back to century- 
old attempts of government to regulate pri- 
vate enterprise. Two of the lectures are 
Sir Cecil’s reply to Lord Hewart’s New 
Despotism—“Delegated Legislation,” and 
“Administrative Tribunals.’ One deals 
with “The Written Laws,” their accessi- 
bility, intelligibility, and improvement. One 
is on “Crisis Legislation” in both World 
War I and World War II. And one con- 
tains “some fugitive observations upon 
‘bureaucracy.’ ” 

Sir Cecil has preserved in the published 
papers the informality of the lecture-room. 
These essays breathe an urbanity, a worldly 
wisdom, a modesty of statement, and they 
are garnished with the apt allusion from 
the classics and the English novel that we 
associate with the best of British scholar- 
ship. Sir Cecil knows his United States, 
too; Indeed, he was brought to this country 
as an adviser when the Federal Register was 
established. 

Sir Cecil would be the first to disclaim 
any pretension of profundity for the lec- 
.tures, Just as he would be the last to reveal 
the difficulties of their preparation and de- 
livery during wartime. (He and Lady Carr 
returned to England on the torpedoed West- 
ern Prince.) But his modesty should not 
be allowed to conceal the shrewd insights 
and homely wisdom with which they are 
pregnant, and which make them rewarding 
as well as charming reading. 

CHARLES S. ASCHER 

New York City 


TIMASHEFF, N. S. An Introduction to the 
Sociology of Law. Pp. xiv, 418. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Committee 
on Research in the Social Sciences, 1939. 
$4.00. 


In the United States in the last few dec- 
ades there has been a great deal of rather 
feverish talk about “sociological jurispru- 
dence.” Dr. Timasheff thinks that it has 
been rather loose talk, and that little or no 
attempt has been made to gain a clear 
conception of what is meant by sociological 
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jurisprudence. Dean Pound, who was 
largely responsible for popularizing the 
term, spoke a good deal of the “law in ac- 
tion” and of “social engineering.” In fact, 
sociological jurisprudence was really the 
modern form of “law reform.” The socio- 
logical jurists emphasized the need for ad- 
justing the law to society, but this was the 
passion also of Jeremy Bentham, the great- 
est of law reformers. 

In the first and most engaging part of 
his book, which deals with the relation 
between sociology and law, Dr. Timasheff 
has many just things to say about the con- 
ceptual confusions of sociological jurispru- 
dence. He thinks that jurisprudence should 
be confined to the study of norms as such— 
to their elucidation, classification, and 
analysis, both upon an historical and a 
comparative basis—and the only theoreti- 
cal function he concedes to jurisprudence 
is the attempt to discover their universal 
and unchangeable features, if any. The 
devotees of jurisprudence are thus to be 
confined to what the Germans called all- 
gemeine Rechtslehre or “general theory of 
law.” Dr. Timasheff also refuses to accept 
aS a proper substitute for legal sociology 
what has traditionally been called the “phi- 
losophy of law.” It seems that the trouble 
with the legal philosophers is that they de- 
pend upon intuition, and that their results 
cannot be verified by “scientific methods.” 
According to Dr. Timasheff, the true aim 
of a sociology of law should be to discover’ 
“laws of a scientific nature concerning so- 
ciety in its relation to law.” 

This conception of legal sociology, how- 
ever, will seem to be altogether too ambi- 
tious to those who doubt the possibility of 
any “science of society” that can formulate 
any “sociological laws.” In any event, 
what Dr. Timasheff actually offers does not 
conform to the promises of his prospectus. 
Despite his disdain for the philosophy of 
law, he has only produced another philoso- 
phy of law. To a great extent he is still 
concerned with the ancient enigma of juris- 
prudence: What is Law? As is usual in 
such circumstances, he spends a good deal 
of time in attempting to distinguish law 
from morals, custom, and etiquette. By 
the traditional methods of the legal philoso- 
pher, he arrives at the conclusion that law 
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is the result of an overlapping of ethics and 
power. It is a set of ethical rules supported 
by some power structure, which, however, 
need not necessarily be the state. Not 
hesitating to apply all the implications of 
this proposition, he denies the quality of 
law to purely despotic rule. He deals in 
separate parts of his book with “ethics,” 
“power,” and “law’—with the process of 
their formation, integration, and dissolution. 

A good philosophy of law, to be sure, 
should be welcome even if it does not con- 
stitute a legal sociology. But unfortunately 
there is no justification for Dr. Timasheff’s 
impression that his thesis represents a new 
departure. It is, indeed, extremely old- 
fashioned. It was the conception of law 
held by Cicero, Hooker, and Blackstone. 
Blackstone defined law as “a rule of civil 
conduct prescribed by the supreme power 
in a state, commanding what is right, and 
prohibiting what is wrong.” ‘The only nov- 
elty of Dr. Timasheff’s approach is the re- 
moval of the etatistic element, which is 
hardly an improvement. The hard-boiled 
generation which produced the realist move- 
ment will hardly welcome a theory that per- 
mits constant shifts from ethics to power. 
It has, moreover, inherent logical difficul- 
ties. While law has a great deal to do with 
ethics, unethical rules may also be law; 
many legal rules have no ethical content; 
many rules, whether ethical or legal, are 
entirely unknown to the members of the 
community by whom they have presumably 
been produced. The last, indeed, is the 
major difficulty, and Dr. Timasheff, leaning 
on Kelsen, whose basic assumptions he, 
however, rejects, can only argue that the 
rules are produced “indirectly” by a process 
of delegation and concretization. Another 
example of Dr. Timasheff’s eclecticism is 
his borrowing of Jellinek’s meaningless 
theory of “auto-limitation” in connection 
with the problem of explaining constitu- 
tional limitations of power. 

Dr. Timasheff leans heavily on psy- 
chology and anthropology in attempting to 
trace the genesis and growth of ethics and 
power. But the psychology is individual, 
and the anthropology not infrequently anti- 
quated. Dr. Timasheff is right in assum- 
ing that law did not always exist, and that 
it represents a particular phase of social 


evolution. But this is his only borrowing 
from Marx—this time unacknowledged. 
For the rest, he invariably prefers a psy- 
chological to a socioeconomic explanation. 
The most abysmal of his psychological 
theories appears in his discussion of power. 
It appears that “the impulse towards domi- 
nance is deeply rooted in human nature,” 
which, of course, explains nothing. The 
dominators, it seems, are “sometimes en- 
dowed with steel-like glances, with a me- 
tallic voice penetrating deep into the con- 
sciousness of the listeners.” Psychology, 
as well as anthropology, suggests to Dr. 
Timasheff that there is a natural law that 
retribution must follow every violation of 
a legal rule. Positivist criminology can 
therefore hardly be part of the legal order. 

It is impossible within the limits of this 
review to do more than enumerate some of 
Dr. Timasheff’s anthropological and his- 
torical misconceptions, i.e.: that prohibi- 
tions of murder and treason are common 
to every society; that criminal law is “in 
general the oldest part of every system of 
law”; that the importance of criminal law 
in ancient law forms one of the major doc- 
trines of Maine; that the theory of reci- 
procity is a sufficient explanation of the 
differentiation of primitive custom; that 
primitive peoples do not recognize personal 
responsibility because they have no notion 
of causality; that blood-revenge was neces- 
sarily a harmful custom under the condi- 
tions of primitive society; that there were 
no limitations of any kind in the Oriental 
despotisms; and that all the leges barbaro- 
rum were no more than catalogues of con- 
crete offenses. 

The style of Dr. Timasheff’s treatise is 
extremely austere and forbidding. The 
separate discussion of ethics, power, and 
law along the same lines is repetitious and 
becomes wearisome. Dr. Timasheff loves 
to make simple ideas look formidable by 
setting them forth in the form of mathe- 
matical equations. “Let us speak,” he says, 
for example, “of the number of group- 
members N. ‘Then the number of indi- 
vidual links within the group is equal to 
N(N—1) : 

a because every member is re- 
lated to every other except himself, and, 
on the other hand, because every link is a 
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double-sided one. Of these links, N—1 
are personal for member A in the sense 
that he personally takes part in them. 
The number of transpersonal links for 
every member will therefore be equal to 


N(N—1) 1)(N—2)_ 
2 2 


~(n-1) =W= 


Applying this formula to a group of a 
hundred members, we arrive at the result 
of 4,851 ‘objective links’ for every mem- 
ber.” Dr. Timasheff has apparently been 
inspired by Dean Pound’s references to 
“social engineering” to write a treatise on 
the sociology of law that reads like a trea- 
tise on civil engineering. 
WILLIAM SEAGLE 
New York City 


AUMANN, Francis R. The Changing 
American Legal System: Some Selected 
Phases. Pp. x, 281. Columbus: Ohio 
State University, 1940. $2.25. 


A more descriptive title of this book 
would have been Some Phases of American 
Legal History. The title adopted does not 
particularly suggest the character of the 
contents. Actually the author is concerned 
with the development of American legal 
institutions from the earliest Colonial times 
to the present, although he does not at- 
tempt to deal with more than a few selected 
aspects of the subject. It was doubtless the 
limited scope of the book that caused him 
to adopt the modest title. 

The time has not arrived when a compre- 
hensive history of American legal institu- 
tions can be written. A vast amount of 
research work must first be carried on. 
Only a few areas have yet been explored 
and of these there are few comprehensive 
studies. The origin and development of 
American legal ideas, while not strictly vir- 
gin territory, offer a large field for the his- 
torian. However, there has accumulated 
through the years a considerable amount of 
literature on certain phases of the subject. 
Besides original sources, there are a few 
books and many articles in legal and popu- 
lar magazines. For the most part, however, 
this literature is inaccessible to anyone 
other than the research student. It is just 


here that Professor Aumann has performed 
his service. He has made a careful exami- 
nation of existing literature and has pre- 
sented the results in a very readable ac- 
count of certain threads of American legal 
history. It does not purport to be ex- 
haustive or final. It is, instead, a pre- 
liminary and tentative survey of the field, 
but not Jess valuable on that account. It 
fills a definite gap in existing literature. 
It should be especially welcome to teachers 
of legal history. The reviewer tried the 
book on an undergraduate class this year 
and received nothing but favorable com- 
ments from the students. This is one of 
the acid tests. 

The author discusses such subjects as 
the nature of Colonial law—the evolution 
of the American bench and bar, the de- 
velopment of our professional literature, 
the growth of professional standards, the 
evolution of the court system, the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of judicial review, and 
other related subjects. He concludes with 
a discussion of current trends in American 
law, particularly the growth of administra- 
tive law and procedure. 

The book is well documented and there 
is an extensive and well-prepared bibliogra- 
phy. Altogether it is an excellent book. 

CLARENCE N. CALLENDER 

University of Pennsylvania 


LirtEN, IrmMcArD. Beyond Tears. Pp. 
xviii, 325. New York: Alliance Book 
Corp., 1940. $2.75. 


Irmgard Litten, wife of a German pro- 
fessor of law, has written a history of her 
crusade to save the life of her son, the 
lawyer Hans Achim Litten, who suffered in 
Nazi concentration camps from February 
1933 until his death in January 1938. We 
see before us Irmgard Litten, a German 
woman, a typical representative of patriotic 
and academic circles, struggling to under- 
stand the true horror of a dictatorial sys- 
tem. The epic of this mother, now living 
as a refugee in England, reaches such 
depths that tears dry and such heights that 
pain no longer is felt. 

This book is of extraordinary value for 
the political and social scientist because it 
contains an accurate and unromantic de- 
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scription of the Nazi system of admin- 
istrative internment (Schutzhaft), one of 
the main wheels of a dictatorship. The 
internment for political reasons was in- 
flicted upon Litten in February 1933, 
immediately after the abolition of the 
fundamental rights which were previously 
guaranteed by the Weimar Constitution. 
The security of the new regime was to be 
safeguarded through the internment of 
those, such as lawyer Litten, who were 
regarded as dangerous opponents. 

Litten had dared to rise openly against 
Nazi witnesses in cases of political trials 
during the years 1930 to 1932. He had 
even committed the “crimen laesae majes- 
tatis” of summoning the party leader, Adolf 
Hitler, to appear as a witness, cross-exam- 
ining him about the party’s role in organiz- 
ing political holdups. 

This special reason for Litten’s intern- 
ment, well known to the reviewer, was 
never officially communicated either to the 
prisoner or to his relatives. Secreting rea- 
sons for and the prospective duration of 
internment, and also the exclusion of every 
right to hearings and judicial review are 
the essential ingredients of the most cruel 
administrative procedure conceived since 
the Spanish Inquisition. 

Just like tens of thousands of wives and 
mothers of internees, Irmgard Litten seeks 
an avenue of approach to this administra- 
tive monster. In the book under review 
she describes the corrupt system of “fixers” 
and “springers” which was developed as the 
natural correlative to a totalitarian system; 
every relative of an influential official be- 
comes a potential “springer.” It has thus 
been possible for numerous wives and 
mothers of internees to liberate their hus- 
bands and sons through bribery or sacri- 
fices. Irmgard Litten did not succeed be- 
cause her son had dared to challenge the 
leader of the National Socialists himself. 

Hans Litten was not able to survive the 
physical and mental tortures of five years’ 
internment in six concentration camps. 
The epic story of his courageous mother 
will outlive even dictatorship as a perpetual 
warning to free men. . 

Rosert M. W. KEMPNER 

University of Pennsylvania 


' Roper, EpIrH, and CLARA LEISER. Skele- 


ton of Justice. Pp. 346. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1941. $3.00. 


This book records the degradation of a 
once proud system of jurisprudence and 
law enforcement, namely, the administra- 
tion of the criminal law in Germany. In 
pre-Nazi Germany a person accused of 
crime had rights and guarantees which were 
common to those of western Europe. No 
crime could be punished without a pre- 
existing law. Ex post facto laws were for- 
bidden. Crimes were clearly and accurately 
defined. Defendants who were charged 
with crime had to be proven guilty beyond 
a reasonable doubt. In case of doubt a 
verdict of acquittal was required. A person 
was secure In his house and person against 
unreasonable searches and seizures. The 
judges who tried a defendant had to be 
independent of the executive authority. A 
man could only be tried for objective acts. 
Thoughts and attitudes were not punishable. 
The punishment inflicted on convicted of- 
fenders had to be individualized according 
to the needs of the offender. 

The Nazi dictatorship swept these and 
many other principles of criminal juris- 
prudence into the discard. This book 
does not undertake the relatively: simple 
task of documenting through an analysis 
of laws and decrees the abandonment by 
German justice of civilized standards of 
criminal law administration. Instead it 
presents the perversion of German justice 
in terms of actual cases coming before the 
courts and actual judicial techniques used 
by the courts under the Third Reich. The 
author, Edith Roper, was in an unusual 
position to make the observations upon 
which this book is based. She was an offi- 
cial court reporter for the Deutsche All- 
gemeine Zeitung and the Frankfurter Zeit- 
ung in the Berlin courts. From 1937 to 
1939 she was “compelled to watch German 
justice, that great structure erected with 
scrupulous devotion by generations for 
whom it had been a sacred cause, become 
distorted, stripped of meaning, and de- 
stroyed.” 

Nazi Germany announces that whatever 
is useful to the state is right. Thus no 
method, no matter how perjurious, arbi- 
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trary, or unjust, may be used to secure 
the results deemed desirable by the clique 
that has arrogated to itself the right to 
speak for the state. What this means in 
terms of individual cases and individual 
human lives is clearly presented in the 
chapters on the religious trials, the Jewish 
trials, the race shame trials, the foreign ex- 
change trials, and the political trials. The 
effects of such planned violence and arbi- 
trariness, however, are felt far beyond the 
prosecutions in which the state may have 
a direct or an indirect interest. The author 
has shown how the virus of lawlessness has 
affected the whole German people and has 
resulted in shocking increases in crimes of 
violence, such as murder, and in various 
types of property crime. Nor, as the au- 
thor points out, has the death penalty acted 
as a deterrent “because the daily newspaper 
accounts of executions have made them 
seem commonplace and have hardened the 
people to the horror of this mode of punish- 
ment.” 

The author has done the people in demo- 
cratic countries a service by writing this 
book. She has clearly demonstrated the 
barbarism latent in the misty phrases of 
Nazi jurisprudence and the imperative ne- 
cessity of maintaining in criminal law ad- 
ministration the guarantees to the indi- 
vidual provided by liberal systems of 
administering justice. 

Clara Leiser, the translator, has done an 
excellent job of putting this book into clear, 
readable English. 

Morris PLoscowre 

Court of Special Sessions, 

New York City 


McCuure, WALLACE. International Execu- 
tive Agreements. Pp. xxii, 449. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 
$4.75. 


The rapid development of international 
government has made it of great impor- 
tance that the cogwheels of domestic ma- 
chinery be fitted smoothly into the cogs of 
international machinery; and the treaty has 
become a most important instrument in this 
procedure. The adjustment of the United 
States ‘to this situation is impeded by the 
irresponsible attitude of the Senate in re- 
gard to treaties, which has weakened this 
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Nation in its international relations and 
lowered its prestige in international affairs. 
It would be difficult to secure improvement 
by constitutional amendment; Mr. McClure 
has sought another method to escape the 
difficulty. He proposes to accomplish by 
executive agreement, not requiring the ap- 
proval of the Senate, the results ordinarily 
sought by treaty. It is a method which has 
had increasing attention and use; it is 
looked upon with dubiety by some; Mr. 
McClure presents it in such convincing 
fashion as to make it seem an ordinary pro- 
cedure. He writes as an individual student, 
but his experience in the treaty work of the 
Department of State has given him a- 
knowledge of the subject far beyond that 
of the ordinary student. It is an important 
book which he has written; it may well 
affect both our constitutional usages and 
our international activities. 

His thesis, built up cumulatively, is 
stated concisely on page 363: “The Presi- 
dent can do by executive agreement any- 
thing that he can do by treaty, provided 
Congress by law co-operates. And there 
is a very wide field of action in which the 
co-operation of Congress is not necessary; 
indeed, where Congress possesses no consti- 
tutional authority to dissent.” And in the 
preface he observes: “In democratic voting 
one more than one-half must be decisive; 
otherwise, the minority rules the majority.” 
Consequently, the requirement of a two- 
thirds Senate vote to approve treaties is 
undemocratic; more than this, it is an 
anachronism and is dangerous. 

He includes under executive agreements 
all compacts not submitted to the Senate 
for approval; they number, according to his 
list, over 1,250 items. Some 800 treaties 
have been concluded, and over 200 others 
did not go into effect, mostly because they 
were rejected or not acted upon by the 
Senate. He notes the deterring effect of 
Senate habits upon those whose responsi- 
bility it is to negotiate treaties. 

As a whole, the book is an excellent ex- 
ample of research and presentation, and it 
is set in a background of wide reading. 
Conclusions are clearly stated and well sup- 
ported. “There is clearly no constitutional 
impediment whatever in the way of recog- 
nizing the usage of the executive agreement 
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as including instruments of all known sub- 
ject matter” (p. 250); “the power to enter 
into agreements, by virtue of his executive 
power, is likewise unconfined and without 
limit in the wording of the Constitution” 
(p. 313); “the result is that for contro- 
versial international acts the Senate method 
may well be quietly abandoned, and the 
instruments handled as executive agree- 
ments” (p. 378). As a matter of internal 
usage and law, the field is completely and 
convincingly covered. Not as a criticism-— 
for it was not within the purposes of this 
book—it is hoped that Mr. McClure will 
some day examine the position of the 
-executive agreement in international law. 
CLYDE EAGLETON 
New York University 


MILLER, James CoLLINs. National Gov- 
ernment and Education in Federated De- 
mocracies, Dominion of Canada. Pp. 
xvi, 676. Lancaster, Penn.: Science 
Press Printing Co., 1940. $4.50. 


This scholarly, well-organized, clearly 
written, and carefully documented mono- 
graph by the late Professor James Collins 
Miller is “the first of a series of studies 
to be devoted to an examination of the 
relations of the national governments to 
education in the federated democracies.” 

In Chapter I, “Introduction,” the author 
describes succinctly the world conditions 
which compel democracies to answer with- 
out delay certain fundamental and far- 
reaching questions: What actually is and 
what should be the relationship of govern- 
ment to education in countries “attempting 
to make progress toward the achievement 
of democracy? ... How best may the na- 
tional governments in democracies of the 
federal type make their contributions to 
the development and support of the educa- 
tional services that are prerequisite for the 
realization of the promise that democracy 
holds for the future well-being of man- 
kind?” (p. 3). It was possible for democ- 
racies to ignore these and related questions 
as long as no serious challenge could be 
made to Bryce’s assertion that democracy 
is universally accepted “as the normal and 
natural form of government.” But the rise, 
growth, and expansion of the Russian, 
Italian, and German dictatorships with their 
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accompanying political and social ideologies 
has brought to an end, or at least driven 
a menacing wedge into, the complacent 
political and educational philosophies of 
democratic societies. The amazing rapidity 
with which each of these totalitarian states 
has imposed its ideologies, its political, so- 
cial, and military systems, results from the 
direct control of education by the national 
government. 

“This is a time of testing, when all forms 
of government, be they old or new, have to 
meet the challenge of the stress and strain 
in human relations, due to modern condi- 
tions. Democracy must prove itself equal 
to the task or give way to other forms 
found to be, in the long as well as in the 
short run, more successful.” This intro- 
ductory chapter includes a discussion of the 
basic principles of democracy, the defects 
in the constitutions of the federated democ- 
racies which set forth explicitly rights and 
privileges but are almost, if not completely, 
silent regarding obligations and responsi- 
bilities of citizens. Following a listing of 
the policies and practices whereby democ- 
racy may be betrayed, this chapter sum- 
marizes nine classes of educational services 
which must be provided by a democracy 
in the world of today. 

The careful formulation of principles, 
norms, and objectives presented in Chapter 
I prepares the way for the immediately 
following chapters which describe and in- 
terpret the organization, means of support, 
and control of every important educational 
agency and policy functioning in the highly 
unified Canadian Federated Democracies. 
The mere listing of a few chapter titles will 
suffice to suggest the scope of this study 
and the kinship of educational problems in 
Canada and the United States: “Land 
Grants in Aid of Education” (Chapter IT); 
“Rights and Privileges of Religious Minori- 
ties” (Chapters IV-VI); “National Defense 
and Education” (Chapter VII); and “Na- 
tional Government and Vocational Educa- 
tion” (Chapters IX-X). Thirty-six tables 
and seven charts facilitate comprehension 
of factual data. A final chapter entitled 
“Observations and Suggestions” summarizes 
the author’s findings and recommendations. 
This, as well as other chapters, abounds 
with comparisons of our own and Canadian 
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problems, developments, and policies; in 
some instances strikingly similar, in others 
strikingly different. The volume concludes 
with an extensive and topically arranged 
bibliography, followed by three appendices. 
It is impossible in a brief review to con- 
vey any adequate idea of the breadth and 
significance of this study, even more im- 
possible to do justice to the author and the 
quality of this, his final and crowning work. 
FLETCHER HARPER SWIFT 
University of California at Berkeley 


LAFITTE, F. The Internment of Aliens. 
Pp. 256. New York: Penguin Books, 
1940. 


The author is the son of an East London 
school mistress and the adopted son of the 
late Dr. Havelock Ellis. His personal in- 
terest in the British Government’s treat- 
ment of refugees derives partly from the 
fact that a number of his own refugee 
friends who suffered at the hands of the 
Gestapo were later locked up as “enemy 
aliens.” 

Lafitte’s book describes the British official 
policy toward German and Austrian refu- 
gees from the outbreak of war down to 
August 1940, and particularly since a policy 
of wholesale internment was adopted. 
Fifth Column activity having manifested 
itself in the Low Countries, British officials 
stated that both the public and the army 
demanded wholesale internment. Lafitte 
claims that the press which represented this 
point of view did not express public opinion, 
and that only a few army officials promoted 
it. Responsibility lies more particularly 
with Mr. John Anderson (Home Secre- 
tary), Mr. Chamberlain, and perhaps a few 
army chiefs. 

The method of “interning the lot” was 
crude. Carefully devised categories of 
aliens into three groups, i.e., A (pro-Nazi), 
B (doubtful), and C (anti-Nazi), were alto- 
gether disregarded. Pro-Nazis were placed 
in the same camps with Jews. Further, 
Nazis were considered “prisoners of. war” 
and thus were entitled to the rights and 
' privileges of a convention signed with Ger- 
many. The minimum standards for these 
“prisoners of war” were scrupulously ob- 
served, and were far above standards of in- 
terned anti-Nazis. 
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The description of internment camps is 
necessarily based on reports of the interned 
aliens themselves, for no Government state- 
ment was issued. Likewise, the anecdotal 
method is used throughout the book, for 
the necessary statistics have not been, per- 
haps will not be, published. As a history 
this book tells a lamentable story of muddle 
and stupidity. As a critique it attempts to 
show that the refugee problem now facing 
us in wartime is really a problem of justice 
and personal freedom in which the reputa- 
tion of the democracies is involved. 

The future looks brighter, however, with 
Mr. Herbert Morrison as the new Home 
Secretary. There is reason to believe that 
the suggestions of F. Lafitte will at least 
get a hearing with the Churchill Govern- 
ment. The betterment of the miserable 
condition of the camps, the separation of 
Nazis from anti-Nazis, the improvement of 
the organization in charge of the camps, and 
the rendering of certain services for the 
interned refugees, i.e., more efficient postal 
service—all of these are a sine qua non for 
a tolerable, democratic internment policy. 

Martin B. TRAVIS, JR. 

University of Chicago 


HANSEN, ALvin H. Fiscal Policy and Busi- 
ness Cycles. Pp. 462. New York: W. 
W. Norton & Co., 1941. $3.75. 


This is essentially a tract for the times, 
colored by the experience of the last two 
decades and containing parts written in di- 
rect response to current problems of the 
moment. Yet, in interpreting recent ex- 
perience, Professor Hansen advances sev- 
eral hypotheses of import to the longer run, 
He believes that the extraordinary severity 
of the depression of the 1930’s and the 
failure of the economy by 1938 to recover 
sufficiently are indicative of significant 
structural changes and of a maturity in 
the country’s secular development. that are 
likely to affect economic well-being for 
time to come; that the country’s economy, 
geared in the past to a high savings style 
of living with cyclical fluctuations of cor- 
respondingly great intensity, will and should 
in the near future become a high consump- 
tion economy; and that unless proper insti- 
tutional adjustments are made, the transi- 
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tion will be a painful one. An especially 
undesirable result of a failure to adopt a 
vigorous adjustment policy would be recur- 
rence of severe depressions and a chronic 
tendency towards stagnation, produced by 
the insufficiency of private investment out- 
lets for the large volume of savings gen- 
erated and giving rise in turn to a hard 
core of permanent unemployment of both 
human and other resources. In the last 
part of the book, which provides a defense 
and war postscript to the basic discussion 
of peactime problems, Professor Hansen 
stresses the importance of meeting properly 
the postdefense slump, and particularly of 
abolishing the intensive cyclical disturb- 
ances of this country’s economy as the most 
effective contribution this country can make 
towards international economic stability and 
a peaceful world. 

To meet the danger of painful cyclical 
depressions, possibly prolonged into secular 
underemployment of resources, a vigorous 
and intelligent fiscal policy is indispensable. 
The author emphasizes the inadequacy of 
purely monetary policies geared to the as- 
sumption of a responsiveness of private 
investment to supply of credit and to in- 
terest rates; or of measures, monetary and 
others, designed to assure flexibility of 
prices alone. When private investment op- 
portunities are not stimulated by techno- 
logical changes or extensive expansion of 
population and territory, we need more than 
abundant supply of credit for the existence 
of tolerably effective price competition. 
Under such conditions, fiscal policy must 
be pursued by public authorities with cog- 
nizance of their responsibility in assuring 
full utilization of resources. Through pro- 
gressive income taxation, extension of as- 
sistance to the underprivileged and various 
social security measures, and a well-planned 
and extensive system of public works and 
public investment, public authorities must 
not so much relieve the impact of severe 
depressions but prevent them altogether. 
They must assist in the avoidance of secu- 
lar stagnations by providing public invest- 
ment opportunities where private ones are 
lacking. In this process society and the 
public agencies must abandon the obsolete 
viewpoint that treats public finance as 
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analogous with private; that abhors debt 
as an evil warranted by extraordinary 
emergency alone; and that proceeds on the 
assumption that public authorities must 
shrink unto themselves lest they retard the 
vigorous growth of the economic system 
operating under unrestricted private ini- 
tiative. 

One might well take issue with Professor 
Hansen’s hypotheses concerning the phase 
of secular movement in which this country’s 
economy is now or has been during the last 
two decades: or with his distinction be- 
tween a high savings and a high consump- 
tion economy. Indeed, it seems to me that 
no tenable demonstration has been as yet 
provided, either by Professor Hansen or 
others, of the likelihood of deficiency of 
private investment opportunities as a secu- 
lar factor; and that the arguments to that 
effect adduced in the book (and earlier in 
Professor Hansen’s presidential address in 
1938) fail to withstand critical scrutiny. 
It may also be contended that the severity 
of the recent great depression was due 
more to a “high consumption” than to a 
“high savings” style of the national econo- 
my’s functioning. And yet one may well 
agree with the author’s conclusions con- 
cerning the need for a more vigorous public 
policy and an abandonment of a fiscal phi- 
losophy, system of accounting, and an 
arsenal of procedures that might have been 
justified in the decades of forceful expan- 
sion led by large numbers of individual 
entrepreneurs and borne by a stream of 
revolutionary changes in technology, but 
which are no longer justified. It appears 
fairly certain that such a demand for more 
vigorous public policy in matters economic 
will be widely accepted. The major task 
that looms ahead is not the fight for recog- 
nition of the greater burden that public 
agencies should be asked to shoulder; it 
is work on the more substantive contents 
of the blueprints needed by society at large 
and its public agencies to help them choose 
among the various alternatives that a more 
vigorous fiscal policy may pursue in its 
attempt to attain full utilization of re- 
sources. 

SIMON S. KUZNETS 

University of Pennsylvania 
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= Wittcox, W. R. B. The Curse of Modern 
Taxation. Pp. 140. New York: For- 
tuny’s, 1940. $2.00. 


Both the author and his publisher state 
as his qualification for writing this little 
book on taxation that he is an architect. 
As an economist, he is a disciple of Henry 
George. 

The tone of the work may be judged by 
its title, The Curse of Modern Taxation. 
Mr. Willcox’s solution of the whole tax 
question is very simple indeed, In short, 
he would have no taxes. His idea—which, 
of course, is not an original one—is that 
“economic rent” should be taken and, if 
insufficient, additional levies could be made 
on holders of titles to locations being used. 
The nature of his writing may be indi- 
cated by the following: “It is a screaming 
farce for public officials or influential citi- 
zens to make believe that such a crazy sys- 
tem for obtaining public revenue (the pres- 
ent real estate tax) is about as fair and 
efficient as the mind of man can invent.... 
If the people of this world ever perceive 
the nature of Rent—if they ever under- 
stand the actuality and beneficence of its 
natural function—‘those who sit in the 
masters’ seats’ will be hard put to it longer 
to ignore Rent as the essential factor, 
fundamental and vital, to the establishment 
of a permanent civilization. Indeed, to 
what counsel of political expediency, of 
commercial advantage, or of economic ne- 
cessity could governmental and business 
leaders resort; or to what counsel of indi- 
vidual justice, of social efficiency, of legal 
efficacy, or of morals, ethics or religion 
could leaders in the church, in the schools 
and in the professions resort, if they still 
wished to oppose the recovery of the Rent 
for the people, and the abolishment of 
Taxation?” 

H. R. ENsLow 

Albany, New York 


WALKER, ROBERT AVERILL. The Planning 
Function in Urban Government. Pp. xxi, 
376. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. $3.00. 

PACIFIC SOUTHWEST ACADEMY, THE. Los 
Angeles: Preface to a Master Plan (ed- 
ited by George W. Robbins and L. Dem- 
ing Tilton). Pp. xvi, 303. Los Angeles: 
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Ward Ritchie Press, 1941. 
$3.00; paperbound, $2.00. 


The planning of cities is nothing new. 
It is at least five thousand years old. In 
Europe, there is almost no break in its 
history; but modern American planning 
may be said to have been inaugurated by 
the first city planning conference held in 
Washington in 1909. Long before this 
conference there were two movements 
which had significance for planning, namely, 
the original plan of L’Enfant for Washing- 
ton, revived in 1902, and the attempts to 
cure the evils of bad housing in New York 
in 1934, which led eventually to an attack 
on the problem of replanning settled cities. 
The twentieth-century planning movement 
soon split into two camps: one concerned 
with the “physical” aspects of urban de- 
velopment (and emphasizing civic beauti- 
fication); the other giving primary atten- 
tion to “social” problems. This is the 
introduction to Dr. Walker’s study. The 
bulk of his book, however, is not historical 
but analytical. 

Walker notes the expanding scope of 
planning and traces the development of the 
law. He shows how zoning, at first re- 
garded with disfavor by real estate inter- 
ests, later came to be accepted by them. 
He reports the rapprochement of the physi- 
cal and social schools of planning, gives an 
account of the rise of regional planning, and 
takes cognizance of the difficulty in formu- 
lating a theory of planning which will ef- 
fectively relate the functions of urban, 
regional, and national planning (p. 217). 
His best chapters are those on the nature of 
the planning function and planning ad- 
ministration. In his conclusions, he de- 
plores the failure on the part of many 
cities to maintain adequate, paid, profes- 
sional departments of planning attached to 
the office of the executive. 

One of the agencies discussed by Walker 
with approval is the Los Angeles County 
Regional Planning Commission. The sec- 
ond book listed at the head of this review 
does not discuss the work of the county 
commission, which is scarcely mentioned. 
It is a critical and interpretive study of 
Los Angeles, the city. But since the city 
is nearly coterminous with the county, the 
subject matter of the report comprehends 
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the same items that are found on the docket 
of the county commission. Twenty-one 
authorities discuss such problems as land 
use, industrial growth, and the social sig- 
nificance of planning. Intended not as a 
manual for planners but as a book to bring 
home “to the people of Los Angeles the 
need for far-sighted community planning,” 
it has less to say about planning administra- 
tion than Walker. But in President Dyk- 
stra’s introduction the importance of gov- 
ernmental reform is stressed, and in the 
chapters which compose the body of the 
book there is more than prophecy. The 
Pacific Southwest Academy has indicated 
rather clearly what Los Angeles must do 
if it is to realize its destiny. Incidentally 
those who are interested in the Los Angeles 
plan should read Ketcham’s study of inter- 
governmental co-operation as a supplement 
to the Robbins-Tilton book. 

If we now take both Walker and the 
Pacific Southwest study into consideration 
and seek to derive from them a program of 
action, it would read something lke this: 
in every community or region there should 
be a voluntary planning association to make 
some studies but more importantly to pro- 
mote the idea of planning; as soon as pos- 
sible, official planning boards should be 
established; the functions of planning 
agencies on all levels of government should 
be integrated; and, although both books 
are rather vague as to how this should be 
done, the entire governmental structure 
should be reorganized. But none of these 
things can be accomplished until we de- 
velop a sound and inclusive theory of 
planning. 

Roy V. PEEL 

Indiana University 


GRAHAM, GEORGE A. Education for Public 
Administration. Pp. x, 366. Chicago: 
Public Administration Service, 1941. 
$3.50. 


In the past decade academic interest in 
public administration has increased by leaps 
and bounds. “By 1941 the numbers had 
grown so that seventy-three colleges or uni- 
versities professed to offer a major, a cur- 
riculum, a special program—something 
more than a course useful alike to citizen 
and prospective administrator; ninety-nine 
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other institutions offered at least a course.” 
Under the auspices of the Committee on 
Public Administration of the Social Science 
Research Council, Professor Graham of 
Princeton University made a survey of the 
nature and content of the various school 
programs. The analysis of specific institu- 
tions is contained in Part II (pp. 125-317) 
and treats separately the Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration, University of Michigan, 
Syracuse University, University of Cincin- 
nati, University of California, and the Na- 
tional Institute of Public Affairs, University 
of Minnesota, Harvard University, and the 
University of Pennsylvania. Universities 
emphasizing in-service training are treated 
in one chapter and include: University of 
Southern California, American University, 
Wayne University, and New York Uni- 
versity. Three universities “without or- 
ganized training’—University of Chicago, 
Columbia University, and the University 
of Wisconsin—are also grouped together. 

In general, the discussion of each insti- 


‘tution covers the purposes of the program, 


the character of the students, the manner 
of their selection, the nature of the training 
program, the resources for such program, 
methods of placing graduates, and an over- . 
all evaluation of the school’s work. In 
addition to the survey of particular insti- 
tutions, questionnaires were sent to approxi- 
mately 430 persons in the public service, 
seeking from each one an evaluation of the 
usefulness of his academic work in his 
present public service position. The replies 
from 199 persons are analyzed and tabu- 
lated in Appendix A (pp. 318-24). Ap- 
pendix B (pp. 325-56) contains an analysis 
of appointments to the classified civil serv- 
ice of the Federal Government made for 
the years ending June 30, 1934-38, from 
registers requiring or crediting higher edu- 
cation. 

On the basis of these materials Professor 
Graham has written a general analysis in 
Part I, “Problems of University Education 
for Public Administration.” In this he 
undertakes to define public administration 
and to state the problem of training for it. 
He finds that universities are obliged to 
train persons for the public service whether 
or not they consciously organize for it. 
Assuming organization to be desirable, what 
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should be the objectives? The answer to 
this question rests in part upon an analysis 
of the kinds of work to be done—profes- 
sional, research in the natural sciences, re- 
search in the social sciences, staff work in 
auxiliary agencies, and managerial work. 
He then reviews and criticizes the methods 
of selecting students and the responsibilities 
resting upon universities for care in making 
such selections. The problem of the cur- 
riculum is discussed in terms of the general 
curriculum, the public administration cur- 
ricula thus far developed, and the objectives 
or kinds of competences graduates may be 
expected to have. Methods of training 
used, quality and efficiency of the faculty, 
the importance and place of a liberal edu- 
cation, and a general appraisal complete 
Part I. 

Readers will not find all they think a 
study of this kind ought to contain. It is, 
however, breaking new ground in a rapidly 
evolving field, and those interested in public 
service and preparation at the higher levels 
who contemplate the initiation of a new 
program or revision of one already under 
way will certainly want to consult this 
volume. 

HARVEY PINNEY 

New York University 


MosER, Wurm E. and J. Donatp 
KinGSLey. Public Personnel Administra- 
tion. Rev. Ed. Pp. x, 671. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1941. $5.00. 


The inexorable extension of governmental 
activity in recent years has brought with it 
many advances in the administration of 
the relationships of the required personnel. 
The first edition of this work was perforce 
a hasty summary of varied and recent 
changes. The present work represents a 
thorough revision of the former edition and 
includes and describes the progress made 
in public personnel administration since 
1934. There have been several dozen addi- 
tions to the book in the form of chapter 
sections, tables, and charts, with a num- 
ber of well-selected deletions. The authors 
and the publisher are to be congratulated 
in refusing to attempt to prepare a “short” 
text of twenty smoothly coated “pills of 
knowledge,” but have instead escaped being 
dull and sterile by including case material 
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and have developed confidence in students 
and practitioners alike through the citation 
of authority or document. Public ad- 
ministration needs the thorough and the 
complete text, much as do law and engi- 
neering. Footnotes may be the pedantic 
impedimenta of some scholarly presenta- 
tions, but here they vitalize and stimulate. 
The reviewer has one plea for the lay 
reader, be he citizen or commissioner—why 
not set forth principle and conclusion sepa- 
rately and distinctly, perhaps through more 
formalized summaries or even bold-faced 
type? Such an objective might also en- 
courage a more logical organization of 
material within chapters, 

Written from the standpoint of the cen- 
tral personnel agency, this volume traces 
briefly the history of civil service in the 
United States and discusses the functions 
of public personnel administration, which 
should come within the purview of the cen- 
tral agency. The tremendous progress 
made in the public personnel field in re- 
cent years is evident. The chapters on the 
selective processes, dealing mainly with 
recruitment, the application procedure, and 
formal testing, are excellent. It was in 
these chapters that the greatest amount of 
revision was made. The form and content 
of announcements of public service posi- 
tions and of the application blank have 
long been subjects of discussion and study 
by personnel technicians. As now consti- 
tuted these chapters offer a distinct con- 
tribution to the public personnel field. Sec- 
tions have been added on designing and 
improving the application blank, and there 
is also a comprehensive discussion of con- 
tent. Further, there is much additional 
material on improving the selective quality 
of the application, questions involved in 
their issuance and receipt, and pre-examina- 
tion audit of applications. Oral tests and 
personal investigations are the subjects 
dealt with in the added chapter. The ad- 
vance of the training concept in the public 
service is recorded in an analysis of the 
advantages and types of pre-entry train- 
ing, the work of the personnel agency in 
training, and the problems of teacher train- 
ing and the development of a satisfactory 
training policy. The problem of service 
ratings also comes in for its share of addi- 
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tional discussion, with appropriate attention 
to terms of employment, classification, 
compensation, and morale. 

Throughout the book the authors have 
made extended use of the findings of such 
recent investigations as those conducted by 
the President’s Committee on Administra- 
tive Management and the Western Electric 
Company’s experiments at its Hawthorne 
plant. These findings used in an illustra- 
tive manner do much toward clarifying and 
substantiating the stand taken on such 
matters as employee morale, the effect of 
environmental factors on work, etc. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with the 
authors’ proposal to eliminate the Civil 
Service Commission, it must be conceded 
the case is well argued and that the presen- 
tation throws light upon the issues. Even 
the Commission may well find self-reform 
a pleasant step while the Chief Executive 
discovers such a central personnel agency 
an aid and not a hindrance. 

It is to be regretted that one of the ad- 
ministrative clan speaks of “‘politics-ridden”’ 
(p. 275) jurisdictions when he really means 
“spoils-ridden.” All jurisdictions should be 


full of politics and all citizens should par- 


ticipate in political activity. This comment 
is not so much criticism as a call for a 
terminology to save a noble word gone 
wrong so that it may be reinstated in the 
sanctuary of the professional public ad- 
ministrator. 

This volume, as did its predecessor, de- 
veloped .out of an exhaustive study of the 
methods employed by public jurisdictions 
on all levels of government in their deal- 
ings with public employees. Despite its 
sometimes unnecessary verbosity, it is a 
contemporary record of present personnel 
policies and methods which should prove of 
great value to anyone working in the public 
personnel field. Its service record promises 
to be more imposing than the earlier edi- 
tion, and that will be praise indeed. 

Emery E. OLSON 

University of Southern California 


CURRAN, Henry H. Pillar to Post. Pp. 
viii, 387. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1941. $3.00. 

This autobiography of a distinguished 
public servant is written in a delightful 
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manner, with gentle touches of humor. 
Magistrate Curran of New York served his 
city well as alderman, president of the 
Borough of Manhattan, deputy mayor, 
magistrate, and chief magistrate. He was 
also a candidate for Congressman and a 
candidate for mayor. He served the Fed- 
eral Government as a major in the Army 
during World War I, and as commissioner 
of immigration at the port of New York. 
His entire career shows a consistent record 
of honesty, interest in the underprivileged 
(particularly children who lack adequate 
recreational facilities), and capacity for 
handling human relationships. These char- 
acteristics are closely related to his early 
home environment, his early experiences as 
a newspaper reporter, and his beginnings in 
politics. Magistrate Curran is typical of 
the best type of public servant that has 
been developed in the United States during 
the past thirty years. His career could be 
closely paralleled by figures in Chicago and 
other metropolitan centers. 

Although Magistrate Curran was close 
enough to New York politics to know about 
its seamy side, he preferred to turn his 
eyes the other way. As an alderman he 
was honest and performed many friendly 
services to his constituents. These expe- 
riences blind him to the evils attendant to 
the ward system, which he defends with a 
touch of nostalgia. He was also unwilling 
to give the mayor full responsibility for the 
administration of the city government. 

This autobiography is not full enough 
and frank enough to furnish the basis for a 
psychological study of an American public 
servant. However, it contains many very 
revealing passages, and should be added to 
the list of books of social scientists who 
are interested in municipal government, 
public administration, and human docu- 
ments. 

HAROLD F. GoSNELL 

University of Chicago 


ARENSBERG, ConrAD M., and Soron T. 
KIMBALL. Family and Community in 
Ireland. Pp. xxx, 322. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1940. 
$3.50. 


Readers of The Irish Countryman (1936) 
by Arensberg will be familiar with the theo- 
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retical‘ orientation and much of the factual 
content of the work here under considera- 
tion: Both volumes reflect the “functional” 
approach of Malinowski, Radcliffe-Brown, 
and Warner, and both concern themselves 
‘primarily with the structuralization of so- 
cial relations in the Irish rural community 
_ on the basis of age, sex, kinship, and mar- 
,tiage. The more recent publication, how- 
. ever, carries the structural analysis further, 
presents new data on the economic order, 
and supplies information on the distribution 
of population by age, sex, occupation, and 
marital status. 

Two years of field research in County 
Clare in southwestern Ireland show that 
peasant life largely revolves within an inte- 
grated framework of relationships which 
center in the individual family and unite 
the families of a community by ties of 
kinship, marriage, economic co-operation, 
and participation in age-graded cliques. 
Patrilocal, patripotestal, and characterized 
by a clear-cut division of labor by sex, the 
family exploits a private holding of land 
by intensive agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry. Children remain with their parents 
until the father, late in life, arranges a mar- 
riage for one of his sons, makes over the 
farm to him in return for a considerable 
dowry from the father of the bride, moves 
with his wife into the sacred “west room,” 
and gradually relinquishes his authority. 
With the proceeds of the dowry and pos- 
sibly other savings, he may secure a hus- 
band for one of his daughters and, with 
luck, give a third child a start in life. The 
other children must leave the farm, per- 
force moving into the towns or emigrating 
overseas. With this familial system are 
associated a highly developed system of 
extended kinship obligations, a marked dif- 
ferentiation in status based on age and 
economic independence, an extraordinary 
prevalence of celibacy and late marriage, 
a pattern of dispersal and migration for 
unendowed children, and an identification 
of the sexual interest with family and 
status roles. 

The volume leaves this reviewer with a 
number of unanswered questions. What, 
for instance, is the role of the church and 
the priest? We are given no information 
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about religious institutions, which pre- 
sumably have a significant place in the ` 
social structure. Again, precisely what is 
the process of socialization by which the 
young are provided with those traits of 
personality and character that fit them for 
participation in a social structure which 
imposes severe restraints upon basic im- 
pulses? Is it, perhaps, because the mores 
of child rearing are adapted to the develop- 
ment of dependent personalities, of indi- 
viduals who will remain subject to parental 
authority until late adulthood, that the 
descendants of these Irish peasants in the 
United States, where the culture does not 
support such restrictions, so often exhibit 
the disorganization portrayed, for example, 
by Farrell in Studs Lonigan? That a book 
suggests further problems is, of course, a 
reason for commendation, not condemna- 
tion; and this is a very good book indeed. 
Besides its obvious interest to students of 
immigrant backgrounds and European folk 
cultures, it exemplifies one of the most 
fruitful contributions of anthropology to 
the sociological analysis of community 
structure and culture, equally helpful to 
scientific understanding and to practical 
intervention. 
GEORGE PETER MURDOCK 
Yale University 


Warner, W. Lioyp, Burorp H. JUNKER, 
and WALTER A. Apams. Color and Hu- 
man Nature. Pp. xv, 301. Washington, 
D. C.: American Youth Commission of 
the American Council on Education, 
1941, $2.25. 

This book is a series of case studies in 
the Negro belt of Chicago for the purpose 
of determining “the effects of color dis- 
crimination upon personality.” It is evi- 
dent that “being a Negro” means vastly 
different things to different persons. Social 
and economic levels, sex, education, regional 
background, temperament, and health are 
some of the variables. But shades of color 
‘is the most important single element that 
determines for better or for worse the de- 
velopment of Negro character” (p. 293). 
Most dark men of the upper class have 
achieved their status through their own 
efforts. Such persons have three possible 
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reactions to the color problem: they may 
deny that color is a handicap; they may 
sense a tendency to social rejection because 
of color and avoid the situation; or they 
may exploit their color as an asset for race 
leadership. Darkskinned upper-middle-class 
men are not so apt to be race leaders as 
they are “good race men,” that is, support- 
ers of the upper-class leaders. Most dark- 
skinned lower-middle-class men are not put 
in situations where color is a difficulty. 

Dark women find themselves at a dis- 
advantage in the higher ranks of Negro 
society. This survey discovered few upper- 
class women of this complexion. Those of 
the middle class who desire to climb higher 
are likely to ascribe color for their failure 
to do so. There are few opportunities for 
a lower-class girl of dark color to improve 
her status since she cannot be desirable in 
marriage. Light women of the lower class 
show a marked tendency to follow “shady” 
occupations. The authors maintain that 
“brownskin persons appear to be the hap- 
piest group in Chicago Negro society” (p. 
293), although the cases cited of such indi- 
viduals are decidedly unhappy. 

The studies reveal anew a color line 
within the race. One hears of college 
fraternities which discriminate between 
color shades. Negro men select their girl 
friends by what they call “the white Ameri- 
can standard” (i.e., light in color). Brown- 
skinned women think it a favor when a 
light man takes them out (p. 165). While 
some Negroes insist that “color makes no 
difference,” others find color lines drawn in 
employment. Sometimes advertisements 
specify “for whites.” 

Among the lower classes, color plays a 
less significant role. Most of their inter- 
racial contacts are in the employer-em- 
ployee relationship, in which they are the 
“last hired and first fired.” While there 
are men who claim to “get along fine with 
white folks” (p. 64), many express consid- 
erable antagonism and get a vicarious thrill 
over the victories of Joe Louis over white 
boxers. The chances are that boys of this 
class will not finish high school, that they 


will seek employment as unskilled workers, - 


and, failing that, go on relief. 
Joun G. VAN DEUSEN 
Hobart College 
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Warner, ROBERT Austin. New “Haven 
Negroes. Pp. xiv, 309. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1940. $3.50. 


This book is local history done with 
studious carefulness and is well written. 
It begins about 1830 and continues until. 
today. Local events are set in the scope of 
bigger national events: the abolitionist 
movement, the Civil War, the Garvey - 
movement, development of public educa-- 
tion, and New Deal reforms. One is con- 
vinced that every detail of fact Js accurate. 
And these factual details of the past—the 
names of colored school teachers in 1850, 
the number of colored students attending 
school in 1860, the fact that in 1841 the 
Bethel branch of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church met in Lyman’s barn on the road 
to the poorhouse, that during the depres- 
sion of 1858 St. Luke’s Church raised 
$335.50 in cash and $13.50 in groceries, 
and so forth—are given in profusion. 
Probably a local historian would rate the 
book highly. 

But although we respect the amount of 
careful work which has gone into this 
study, sociologically we are inclined to ask, 
“So what?” This particular detailed seg- 
ment of local history is not used to illus- 
trate any hypothesis of social change; no 
theme or problem underlies the book; and 
we finish it with no new understanding. 
The concept of caste seems in this (as well 
as in a number of other books) to be a bit 
overworked. To say that “for reasons of 
caste, the Negroes did not fully participate 
in formal education” throws no new light 
on the subject. We could even quarrel with 
the title of chapter two, “Abolitionism an 
Attack on Caste,” since in this chapter the 
author shows that many of the abolitionists 
believed in sending the Negroes back to 
Africa after they were freed. Colonization 
could hardly be considered an attack on the 
caste system. 

The importance of the church in setting 
standards is correctly stressed, as is also the 
significance of the varying backgrounds of 
the New Haven Negroes—southern, West 
Indian, Portuguese, and northern. But in 
discussing the southern slave backgrounds, 
Dr. Warner contradicts himself on its eco- 
nomic aspects. He writes: “Nevertheless, 
however pleasant the old regime may ap- 
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pear in its economic aspects, the basis of 


the social system was the withholding of 


personal rights as well as the bargaining 
rights from the laborer. . . . Slavery was 
the most outright and arbitrary form of 
exploitation of labor.” Just why the word 
“pleasant” should be used to describe the 
economic aspects of such a system is a 
mystery to the reviewer. We question also 
certain generalizations about the past, for 
which there is no proof. How does the 
author know that there was little jealousy 
or regret among the slaves? (p. 138). In 
the last part of the book, which deals with 
the present, the material is rather obvious 
and presents no new problems or new in- 
sight into old ones. 
HORTENSE POWDERMAKER 
Queens College 


Foner, PuHiie S. Business and Slavery. 
Pp, ix, 356. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1941. $4.00. 


This book is a case study in economic 
determinism. Professor Foner shows how 
the attitude of New York merchants to- 
wards slavery, as evidenced by their politi- 
cal activities, was influenced by the succes- 
sion of crises leading up to the Civil War. 
In that period much cotton went to Eng- 
land via New York, and many imports 
came back that way. The secret of New 
York’s success was her ability to extend 
longer credits than her rivals. It was, of 
course, to the merchants’ interest to keep 
peace between the North and the South. 

Down to 1850 the merchants openly op- 
posed the extension of slavery, but on 
hearing the threat of secession they came 
out for Mr. Clay’s compromise. Since the 
New York State Whigs, led by Seward, 
were opposed to the deal, the merchants 
held a meeting at Castle Garden, drew up 
their own “Union” ticket, and elected most 
of it. But their hatred of abolitionists and 
Seward was weakened in 1854 by the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. Yet later, for the 
sake of peace, they swallowed the Lecomp- 
ton constitution (p. 149). In 1860 they 
were sympathetic to the South’s secession, 
partly because of their investments there, 
partly because some merchants had re- 
cently become active in slave trading (p. 
164), and partly because they rationalized 
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that much of the blame lay with the ag- 
gressive Republicans. The Morrill tariff 
bill infuriated them and led to serious talk 
of New York herself seceding and becom- 
ing a free port (Chap. 14). Not until it 
became apparent that there was only one 
way to secure the debts did the merchants 
decide in favor of preserving the Union 
(p. 303). The thread of consistency run- 
ning through all this is the merchants’ de- 
sire to avoid crises with their “screaming 
uncertainty” and their dislike of militant 
minorities on either side—abolitionists and 
fire eaters; in short, their desire for peace, 
accompanied by profits. 

Professor Foner has made extensive use 
of newspaper files and of papers of sixty- 
eight politicians, businessmen, and mercan- 
tile concerns. The presumption is that the 
attitude of the merchant faction of the 
Whig Party and of the men whose opinions 
were cited represent the merchants’ atti- 
tude. For a period before scientific polls, 
that is doubtless all that can be done. This 
reviewer was impressed by the author’s re- 
straint in passing judgment on the oft- 
abused businessman, and by the general 
scholarly tone of the book. 

Donato L. KEMMERER 

University of Illinois 


TAYLOR, ALRUTHEUS AMBUSH. The Negro 
in Tennessee, 1865-1880. Pp. ix, 306. 
Washington: The Associated Publishers, 
Inc., 1941. $3.00. 


This study by Dr. Taylor represents a 
continuation of the effort of present-day 
scholars to reveal in a truer light the history 
of that turbulent period in American history 
so inaccurately called Reconstruction. The 
research is limited to the contribution made 
by the Negro to the political, social, and 
economic life of Tennessee. Like other 
areas of the rebellious South at the close 
of the Civil War, in which slavery had 
been brought to an end, Tennessee had to 
effect a substantial social reorganization in 
terms of the newly won freedom of its 
Negro population. By far the most impor- 
tant problem, as far as the Negro was con- 
cerned, was the attainment of full citizen- 
ship status, which constituted a political 
football in the state for both the Liberal 
Unionists and the conservative element. 
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There was no doubt of the significance of 
Negro enfranchisement to the Liberal party 
as attested in a speech made before the 
Southern Loyalists’ Convention at Phila- 
delphia in 1866. The Governor of Ten- 
nessee, William G. Brownlow, stated em- 
phatically that “the sixty or seventy thou- 
sand votes of the Negroes was necessary to 
kick the beam, to weigh the balance against 
rebellion.” While several laws were passed 
beginning in 1867 granting partial citizen- 
ship status, it was not until after the re- 
election of the Liberal Brownlow that the 
Negroes were given full citizenship by an 
act passed in 1868. 

With the split in the Liberal Republican 
ranks shortly after Brownlow’s re-election 
and the subsequent victory of the Con- 
servatives in the 1869 election, followed by 
a revision of the state constitution, previous 
laws which had been enacted to protect the 
Negro against intimidation and injustice 
were repealed. 

A significant and interesting part of the 
study deals with the rise of the Klan in 
Tennessee. After contrasting the atrocities 
and outrages committed by that group 
against the Negro, with the constructive ef- 
forts of the Freedmen’s Bureau, Dr. Taylor 
devotes an entire chapter to the Negro 
emigration movement showing that the lat- 
ter was in direct response to the Klan. 

In spite of the difficulties in social ad- 
justment to which the Negro was exposed 
in the period covered Dr. Taylor points out 
in several well-written chapters the eco- 
nomic, religious, and educational progress 
of the race. The gradual ownership of 
property and the establishment of small 
businesses, along with the development of 
religious and educational institutions of 
their own, gave the Negroes a foundation 
on which to build their new freedom. In 
the sphere of politics the Negroes of Ten- 
nessee were aggressive throughout the whole 
period. The author points out that at no 
time were all the Negroes in the Republican 
party during the period, as is shown by 
the fact that a Colored Conservative Con- 
vention took place in Nashville in the cam- 
paign of 1867. Also Negro representation 
in, the legislature, the city councils, and in 
county offices, as well as candidates for 
other offices, the most prominent of which 
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was the governorship, indicates that these 
people were responding rapidly to their 
citizenship privileges. 

From the point of view of interpretation, 
the book is poorly written; but one will 
find that Dr. Taylor has presented, like 
most historians, an abundance of cold, well- 
related facts which in this particular case 
represent a real contribution to the litera- 
ture. 

GEORGE SNOWDEN 

Indiana University 


PALMER, GEORGE THomMAS. A Conscien- 
tious Turncoat: The Story of John M. 


Palmer, 1817-1900. Pp. xi, 297. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 
$3.00. 


The episodes in John McAuley Palmer’s 
varied career, with which this volume is 
concerned, are devoted to presenting the 
man, not his times. At one point, the 
author says: “We are interested only in 
the part that Palmer took ... and only 
that part which is revealing of his character 
and disposition, and for that we have 
looked to his personal letters and not to 
military or official reports.” This could 
be said of the whole book; Palmer’s family 
correspondence is the principal new mate- 
rial used. Although the author portrays 
his grandfather with evident sympathy and 
approval, the book is more than an instance 
of pious ancestor worship. 

Palmer’s “character and disposition” 
make interesting reading. He was vigorous, 
strong-willed, independent, ambitious, ear- 
nest in controversy, and ardent in affec- 
tions. Kentucky-born, he spent his early 
manhood as an antislavery resident of 
southern Illinois. He parted from his 
mentor, Douglas, over the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill; from his former commander, Grant, 
over “Grantism” in the form of Federal 
encroachment on states’ rights; and, after 
being successively a Liberal Republican 
and a Democratic United States Senator, 
from his Democratic associates who spon- 
sored the cause of bimetallism at the ratio 
of 16 to 1. In 1896, he rounded out his 
political career by running for the Presi- 
dency as the nominee of the “Gold Demo- 
crats.” 

Palmer acted frequently, it would seem, 
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upon his jconviction that “a political party 
was mérely a group of men gathered to- 
gether fo accomplish some definite purpose 
and, that’ purpose accomplished, the mem- 
bers would naturally return to other alli- 
ances..” “He is termed, therefore, not simply 
a political. maverick but rather a “consci- 
entious turncoat.” During his enlistment 
with any party, he was mindful of its disci- 
pliné. He was not one to glory in solitary 
opposition, independent as he was. 

The book has limited value as history. 
While the author has sketched his back- 
grounds with care, especially with reference 
- to Illinois politics, his sources are well- 
known secondary works and his product is 
tightly condensed. To the Palmer-Buckner 
presidential campaign of 1896, for example, 
he has devoted barely three pages. Palmer 
rose from colonel of volunteers to become 
a corps commander with the rank of major 
general during the War between the States, 
writing letters to his wife during those years 
which contain interesting estimates of 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Thomas, Rose- 
crans, and others. What the author has 
actually accomplished is to place numerous 
significant letters in a competent historical 
setting, so that their references may be 
rightly understood, and their writer recog- 
nized for the doughty character he was. 

GEORGE FREDERICK HOWE 

University of Cincinnati 


SPERANZA, FLORENCE CorcaTe (Ed.). The 
Diary of Gino Speranza, Italy, 1915- 
1919. Vol. I, pp. xxvii, 406; Vol. II, 
pp. 336. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. $6.00. 


The late Gino Speranza, American-born 
of foreign parentage, was a well-known and 
respected figure among the Italo-Americans 
in and about New York. He was at once 
devoted to America and reverent toward 
the enduring and beautiful in Italian cul- 
ture. His frail health seemed to sharpen 
his intellect, refine his spirit and manners, 
and ennoble his whole being. He freely 
gave his legal services to immigrants in 
distress. He wrote numerous articles on 
legal or semilegal topics of social import; 
and he wrote one book, Race or Nation 
(1925) in which he discussed with verve, 
though not with complete scientific ac- 
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curacy, the question of dual loyalty among 
immigrants in the United States. During 
the World War he, accompanied by Mrs. 
Speranza, went to Italy as correspondent 
of the New York Evening Post and the 
Outlook, The present volumes record his 
observations for the years 1915-19. 

Both volumes will delight general read- 
ers, particularly those who know or are 
interested in Italy. They contain exquisite 
passages descriptive of the country and 
sometimes of the people. There are, for 
instance, descriptions of Pian Mugnone 
below Fiesole, the Colosseum in the moon- 
light, Venice at all hours, and various other 
scenes—done with deftness and charm. 

Numerous persons pass in and out upon 
the scene described in the pages of these 
volumes. They are for the most part, and 
naturally so for the period covered, govern- 
ment officers, military personages, and dip- 
lomats. Unfortunately, these dramatis per- 
sonae are depicted as if at a distance and 
indirectly, as shadows. The diarist is re- 
peatedly on the point of revealing a char- 
acter, when it becomes fugitive and is lost. 
Occasionally he gives an intimate glimpse 
of a person, as of the King, “sour, disap- 
pointed old man,” of Eleonora Duse, the 
Pope, a one-legged soldier, and the ever 
recurring figures of United States Consul 
Lewis Carroll and Mrs. Carroll of Venice 
who endeared themselves to many Ameri- 
cans in Italy during the war. The figure 
of Ambassador Thomas Nelson Page also 
is seen frequently. 

The momentous events of the first World 
War are described with detachment and 
remoteness, serenity and calm. The author, 
however, does not describe events he him- 
self has participated in or observed di- 
rectly; he gives reports of reports—most of 
the action is that of others. A feeling per- 
sists that Mr. Speranza sees without having 
seen the events or felt the pulse of the 
people’s lives. Also, one wonders whether 
perchance the loving hand of the editor has 
not robbed these pages of some of the 
forcefulness which characterizes Mr. Spe- 
ranza’s other writings. Undoubtedly the 
reticence, dignity, and good taste of these 
pages will delight some readers, but most 
Americans who will read these volumes will 
probably consider them somewhat distant, 
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abstract, cold, and having an aura of la- 
bored nicety. 

The second volume, covering the period 
1917-19, comes more to grips with reality. 
In contrast with the first, which is desultory 
and pallid, this volume is pointed and in 
spots poignant. There are in it some good 
materials for the historian, the political sci- 
entist, and the sociologist. Although there 
are no analyses of movements, still there 
are some specific evidences of what happens 
to a people under the stress of war and its 
aftermath. 

With the close of the war, Mr. Speranza’s 
entries take on momentum; they boldly 
record the unrest sweeping Italy, the bitter- 
ness over the treaty, the reactions to the 
League of Nations, and the broken idealism 
of the Italian people. There is a tendency 
to invest common soldiers with heroic stat- 
ure, to be a bit boastful and proud of 
America, and to gloss over the tragic part 
the United States played in those years; 
but as a whole the diary, especially toward 
its close, is a moving comment on the tragic 
first act of Europe in the twentieth century. 

CONSTANTINE PANUNZIO 

University of California at Los Angeles 


CARROLL, RoBert S. What Price Alcohol? 
Pp. xv, 362. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1941. $3.00. 


By selecting here and there from What 
Price Alcohol? one could piece together an 
exposition of the modern psychological con- 
ception and therapy of alcoholism which 
would be in accord with the advances in 
practice and teaching. 

Possibly the fact that the author has at- 
tempted to cover too large an area has led 
him into making somewhat contradictory 
and paradoxical statements. For instance, 
it appears that he does appreciate that 
sentimental and emotional considerations 
belong to the archaic era of the medical 
history of alcohol, but, unfortunately, the 
numerous case histories are replete with 
temperance tract platitudes. Statements 
like the following are scarcely in alignment 
with modern thought: “In no case should 
the analyst fail to consider the possibility 
that this person’s alcoholism may not be 
purely the result of moral turpitude or 
viciousness”; “What is alcoholism other 
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than a voluntary self-chosen escape from 
the realities of the hour into a.‘temporary 
insanity?” dot. 

Carroll postulates a kind of chemical- 
psychological barrier, “the blood-brain bar- 
rier,” upon which the brain is dependent 
for the selection of nutritive factors and the 
rejection of toxins which might be harmful. 
Failure to drink like a gentleman implies 
damage to the barrier. This very hypo- 
thetical premise will scarcely survive scien- 
tific scrutiny. i 

The ghost of the ancient alcohol-cigarette 
legend, which one had hoped had been for- 
ever laid, is resurrected: “Even if he is 
willing to say sincerely that he will never 
drink again, yet resents looking forward to 
a life without cigarettes his promise is writ 
in sand.” 

“Food intoxication,” according to the 
author, “produces a much larger harvest of 
mental damage than uncomplicated alco- 
holism while combined intemperance in 
both alcohol and food results in a major 
percentage of mental fatalities.” 

Unfortunately, the satisfactory portion of 
this book is interspersed with statements of 
discarded beliefs and inadequately sup- 
ported hypotheses. 

EDWARD A, STRECKER 

Philadelphia 


WirrH, Lours (Ed.). Eleven Twenty-Six: 
A Decade of Social Science Research. 
Pp. xvi, 498. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1940. $3.50. 

This volume comprises the formal papers 
and the round-table reports of the meetings 
held at the University of Chicago in No- 
vember 1939 on the occasion of the tenth 
anniversary of the opening of the Social 
Science Research Building. The general 
sessions dealt with surveys of various types 
of research and included papers by Mer- 
riam, Redfield, Wirth, Ogburn, Thurstone, 
and others. The round tables dealt with 
the unity of social science, quantification, 
training of research personnel, generaliza- 
tion in the social sciences, and the relation- 
ship of social science to public action. 

Many of the participants in these meet- 
ings had over the years taken part in other 
discussions of these same problems, espe- 
cially those hardy perennials: method and 
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integration. Three of the five round tables 
had to do with some aspect or other of 
these two closely linked topics. As to 
whether the social sciences are a unity or 
a diversity still remains the subject of what 
many people consider useless debate. The 
reviewer doubts that the Chicago session 
advanced us toward a satisfactory answer 
to this problem. The discussion respecting 
quantification likewise reminded the re- 
viewer of many earlier disputations heard 
at the long-remembered Hanover sessions 
on methodology. 

On the other hand, the discussion of 
“Generalization in the Social Sciences,” 
under the chairmanship of Morris R. 
Cohen, had a zest and divergence of opin- 
ion respecting the problem of applied as 
against pure research which was refreshing 
indeed. The general consensus of the group 
seemed to favor tackling fundamental mat- 
ters of fact and theory rather than to pay 
too much attention to immediate difficulties, 
on the assumption that by investigating 
basic problems a science comes ultimately 
the more richly to repay its debt to the 
society which makes any serious research 
possible. 

Yet the matter of research with reference 
to more immediate application was not 
neglected. In the conference on the rela- 
tion of social science to social action the 
pros and cons of this question were pre- 
sented. While no basic agreement was 
reached, it is evident from what was said 
there that in periods of rapid, even revolu- 
tionary, change like the present the re- 
search man is constantly being challenged: 
first, as to the problems he would study; 
and second, as to what practical advice and 
factual data he may contribute to public 
policy and public action. One of the most 
intelligent appeals was that of Sumner 
Slichter for a sound realization of the pos- 
sible co-operation of the “line man who is 
responsible for action,” the “staff man, who 
is responsible for help and advice,” and 
the “research man, who builds up a fund 
of knowledge . . . upon which the staff man 
draws for his advice.” 

There is no doubt that the impact o 
governmental agencies upon economic and 
civic life generally is more and more forcing 
upon the social sciences some such recogni- 
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tion of a workable division of labor. One 
of the implications of this entire conference 
was the needed descent of the scientist 
from his traditional arboreal nest to meet 
some of the more pedestrian demands of 
the disorganized society about him. While 
no adequate solution to the problem was 
forthcoming, these Chicago meetings indi- 
cated the growing awareness of this chal- 
lenge. The whole matter was ably summed 
up in the address of Henry Bruére entitled 
“The Social Sciences in the Service of 
Society.” 

Not only does this volume serve as an 
important historical document respecting 
the development of the social sciences in 
this country, but it also contains a useful 
bibliography of the publications which have 
come out of the group of scholars who have 
been housed since 1929 at 1126 East 59th 
Street, on the Midway. 

KIMBALL YOUNG 

Queens College 


WEBSTER, Hutton. History of Civiliza- 
tion. Pp. xix, 1051. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1940. $4.50. 


Hutton Webster has been grinding out 
successful textbooks for a number of years, 
and the present volume is a worthy addition 
to the long series. 

The book follows through the implica- 
tions of the title quite consistently; that 
is to say, it is a history of civilization, not 
a strictly political history. Beginning with 
very careful definitions of civilization and 
culture, with precise indication of the rela- 
tions of the two terms, there follows a rapid 
survey of human prehistory. This is neces- 
sarily sketchy, but when due allowances are 
made, it cannot be regarded as disastrously 
inaccurate, 

The next main division is unique among 
texts of this kind in its inclusion of the 
Maya civilization and other ancient Ameri- 
can cultures along with the conventional 
Babylonia, Egypt, etc. Close inspection of 
this division shows that Webster has made 
skillful use of the better secondary sources 
and that, although nowhere profound or 
analytic, he possesses great skill in weaving 
together the available strands. 

The portion dealing with classical civi- 
lization is a little disappointing. To handle 
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Hellenism in some twenty-five pages is a 
large order for even a textbook writer. 
Further, there is little evidence of recent 
researches that make the Greeks somewhat 
less like dusty plaster casts. Plato, for ex- 
ample, is not related in any adequate way 
to the class structures and the ideological 
currents of his time. But what can one do 
in twenty-seven lines (pp. 241-42)? 

The remaining portions are reasonably 
adequate, although the treatment is so ele- 
mentary that students who have had a 
standard highschool course in “general his- 
tory” will perhaps be bored by repetition, 
real or imagined. To the present reviewer, 
at least, it seems quite clear that American 
college textbooks frequently engender in 
the mind of the student the belief that he 
is getting “the same old stuff” all over 
again. This may not actually be the case, 
to be sure, but if he imagines that it is, 
the effects are pedagogically bad. If we 
must have simplification or even over- 
simplification, let it be restricted to’ the 
secondary school level where the w. k. 
“educators” hold sway, but let the college 
assume that at least some of its students 
are dry behind the ears. 

The bibliography, covering some twenty- 
five pages, is free from the highschooliness 
occasionally evident in the book itself. Ex- 
cellent standard treatises are listed, and in 
many if not most instances commendable 
up-to-dateness is apparent. Few improve- 
ments in the bibliography could be sug- 
gested, unless space were taken for the 
singling out of especially meritorious chap- 
ters in otherwise run-of-the-mine works, or 
for articles in technical journals. 

The maps are good although not re- 
markable; there are a few illustrations, but 
in general visual aids are not much in evi- 
dence. Typology, paper, and binding are 
excellent, and the index has been carefully 
done. 

HOWARD BECKER 

University of Wisconsin 


Interamerican Statistical Yearbook, 1940. 
(Edited by Raul C. Migone, et al.) Pp. 
612. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1941. $6.00. 


This unique statistical compilation in the 
field of interamerican economy published 
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under the auspices of the Argentine Com- 
mission of High International Studies, 
Buenos Aires, is a greatly needed contribu- 
tion in a hitherto much heglected area. 
The authors, Raul C. Migone (Editor), as- 
sisted by Marcelo F. Aberastury, Emilio 
Fuente, and Jorge E. Iturraspe, have 
achieved their ambition to present a sta- 
tistical America that all who read may 
recognize aS a distinct area in the world of 
affairs. 

In four languages-——Spanish, English, Por- 
tuguese, and French—are set forth, in 
parallel columns, statistical tables of Popu- 
lation, Production, Industry, Trade, Social 
Questions, Transport—Communication, Fi- 
nance-—~Private and Public, Education, 
Armed Forces, Public Health, and Interna- 
tional Co-operation. Data pertain generally 
to countries in the Western Hemisphere, 
but for some subjects other countries are 
included. 

The book is for reference purposes, and 
it affords a basis for extensive Latin Ameri- 
can study. The authors explain that all of 
their data are taken from international or- 
ganizations, e.g., the League of Nations, the 
Pan American Union, etc., thus profiting by 
the technique of the specialists associated 
with these groups. 

One-half of the compilation pertains to 
detailed statistics of trade—of, between, 
and among American nations; and, between 
them and other countries. 

The authors are to be congratulated on 
the successful completion of a stupendous 
task of this nature. Only a student of this 
field appreciates the difficulties with which 
they have been confronted. The result is 
a compact reference volume of the statistics 
of life in the Americas. 

RoLanp L, KRAMER 

University of Pennsylvania 
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FOREWORD 


Tue University of Michigan, in its Summer Sessions, has given special en- 
couragement to advanced work in particular fields through the Linguistic Institute, 
the Institute of Far Eastern Studies, and the Graduate Conference on Renaissance 
Studies. The College of Literature, Science, and the Arts, also, has had a special 
Degree Program in American Culture representing an integrated course of study 
without relation to departmental organization. The two efforts were combined in 
the summer of 1940 in presenting to students in the Horace H. Rackham School 
of Graduate Studies an advanced course of study in American Culture and Insti- 
tutions involving integration of several disciplines. The success of the program 
justified its continuance in the Summer Session of 1941. 

The lectures presented in this volume represent the formal part of the Graduate 
Study Course in Public Policy in a World at War. The purpose of the program 
was to present to the Summer Session students a well co-ordinated course of in- 
struction and reading in the fundamental elements of domestic and foreign policy, 
the forces which have shaped the course of international affairs in recent decades, 
and the relationship of the United States to present war and prospective peace. No 
attempt was made to deal exhaustively with so complex a theme, nor to present a 
survey of elementary factual information, in a series of twenty lectures. The aim 
was rather to deal with problems of interpretation, definition, and appraisal. Each 
of the Departments—-Economics, Geography, History, Philosophy, Political Science, 
and Sociology—conducted its own seminar work for its students who were enrolled 
in the course. 

The first lecture was presented on July 1 and the last.on August 12, intervening 
lectures being presented in the order in which they appear in this volume. 

The program was formulated and supervised by a committee composed of Dwight 
L. Dumond, professor of history (chairman); Robert B. Hall, professor of geogra- 
phy; Leonard L. Watkins, professor of economics; and Lawrence Preuss, professor 
of political science. 

The committee is grateful to the editor of THe Annars for this opportunity to 
present these lectures to the members of The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science and to the reading public—a far wider audience than we could reach 
on the campus at Ann Arbor. 

Dwicut L. DUMOND 
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HERE are very close interrelations 

between the domestic and foreign 
policies of any nation. Many writers 
have sought to set forth certain prin- 
ciples of interrelation, some in terms of 
this, that, or another factor of national 
or international life; some in terms of 
fixity; some in terms of change. 


Two CLASSIC STATEMENTS 


There are two classical statements 
that involve the interrelation of domestic 
and foreign policies. The first is that 
of Machiavelli, whose doctrines are by 
no means forgotten in these days. His 
writings were once the subject of a doc- 
toral thesis by Benito Mussolini. I 
may say, however, that in one respect 
the Duce has not followed the advice 
of his Italian master of devious state- 
craft, for Machiavelli advised against a 
prince’s ever entering into an alliance 
with a prince stronger than himself. He 
could never master his ally; he might 
become his slave and servant. We have 
a picture of the lion and the jackal as 
the result of an unequal alliance. 

Passing from Machiavelli, we come to 
our own land and the classic Farewell 
Address of George Washington, to which 
we have always rendered lip service, 
which we have not always followed, and 
which we have variously interpreted. 
Washington’s Farewell Address might be 
summarized in a single sentence of the 
English statesman, John Bright, who 
said that a proper foreign policy is to 
try to square the national policy of the 
country with the maximum of common 
sense and plain honesty. 

In one respect Washington and 
Machiavelli were agreed: that no state 
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should ever embark upon a policy in 
international matters contrary to its own 
national advantage. The difficulty, of 
course, is to know whether or not na- 
tional advantage is apt to result. 

We may say, obviously, that no one 
in a responsible position would sacrifice 
his country’s interests in favor of an- 
other country, at least in these days. In 
former times when there were family 
compacts and dynastic alliances, there 
were many instances where one country 
was sacrificed knowingly for the benefit 
of another. The difficulty in the demo- 
cratically organized country is to find 
those—and they will be the statesmen— 
who are able and willing to balance the 
immediate advantage with the long- 
range or ultimate advantage. And if 
they frequently seek the long-range ad- 
vantage, they are in danger of being 
repudiated by their constituency, party, 
or people, who are apt to think in terms 
of immediate advantage. 

A very good illustration of this was 
in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury when the British Government, for 
the purpose of appeasement, although 
the word was not then used in this con- 
nection, ceded to Germany the island of 
Helgoland in return for portions of Ger- 
man Southeast Africa, the idea being 
that it was better to put Helgoland back 
in the hands of Germany than to have 
it a possession of England at Germany’s 
front door and a constant source of irri- 
tation without particular strategic ad- 
vantage. Yet that exchange, although it 
was effected, aroused very considerable 
antagonism. I am not willing to risk a 
judgment as to whether in the long run 
this was an advantage or a disadvantage. 
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But clearly no country or the govern- 
ment of no country will knowingly adopt 
a foreign policy contrary to its national 
advantage. That Machiavelli avowed; 
that Washington reiterated. 

I have used the term “national advan- 
tage” rather than “national interest” be- 
cause of the tendency to import into the 
latter term some legal content. In the 
field of international relations, it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to give an objec- 
tive and scientific quality to the term 
“national interest.” Professor Beard has 
investigated at length this concept as it 
develops through our national history 
with what might be called rather nega- 
tive results. Clearly what is felt to be 
or asserted to be a national interest may 
not be—and indeed is not likely to be— 
measured in terms of legal rights. This 
was clearly shown in one of the reserva- 
tions which the United States Senate 
undertook to attach to the statute of the 
World Court. It was the second part 
of the fifth reservation and was as fol- 
lows: 


Nor shall it [the Court] without the con- 
sent of the United States entertain any 
request for any advisory opinion touching 
any dispute or question in which the United 
States has or clatms an interest. 


This would seem to mean that the 
first, having an interest, was equivalent 
to the assertion of a legal right; while 
claiming an interest would involve 
merely the assertion of a national policy. 


ForEIGN Poticy AND NATIONAL 
POLITICS 


When we consider our own history, we 
see at once that foreign policies played a 
large part in the national politics of the 
country. Political divisions have not 
generally “stopped at the water’s edge.” 
Indeed, the national politics of the 
United States, let us say from 1793 until 
1815, largely turned upon the question 
of foreign policy. From 1815, or rather 


from 1823, the date of the presidential 
message setting forth the Monroe Doc- 
trine, until 1914 there were no world 
wars. Until 1898, domestic problems 
predominated over those of foreign 
policy. From 1898 until 1917, questions 
of foreign policy became more and more 
important. With the close of the first 
World War, there was the attempt at a 
return to “normalcy” which otherwise 
stated meant an avowed determination 
to put domestic matters first and for- 
eign affairs second. ‘Normalcy” really 
meant isolationism in an extreme form, 
a period which lasted until the general 
breakdown of world financial stability in 
1929, and this notwithstanding the ges- 
ture of the Washington Conference of 
1921 for the limitation of armaments, 
or the export of American capital to 
Europe. i 

Turning to the Napoleonic period for 
a moment, we may recall the axiom of 
Napoleon, that the foreign policy of a 
state rests upon its geography. But 
Napoleon, a soldier frst, a statesman 
afterwards, was thinking primarily as a 
strategist. The geography of Napoleon 
meant the fixed features of the earth’s 
surface. He was thinking in terms of 
terrain, largely European terrain, and 
those factors which he had in mind had 
remained constant since the wars of 
Caesar. But with the close of the Na- 
poleonic regime, we can no longer think 
of geography in foreign affairs in the 
static sense in which Napoleon made 
use of it. As has been said, the century 
following the Napoleonic era was one 
in which there was no world war—a cen- 
tury in which the attention of the United 
States was devoted mainly to its do- 
mestic problems. Yet with the close of 
the Napoleonic era there begins that 
epoch of world change which has caused 
the shrinking of the earth as the result 
of invention and the development of a 
new system of commercial and industrial 
organization, These had their frst 
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repercussions in matters of domestic poli- 
cies. As the century progressed, their 
international repercussions became more 
and more pronounced. 

We have first the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and second the French Revolution. 
The Industrial Revolution inaugurated 
that great factor of change which re- 
sulted in this shrinking earth. With the 
application of steel, the development of 
large-scale industry, the employment of 
capital in large doses, the transformation 
of transportation (for there had been 
little change in this regard between the 
time of Caesar and that of Napoleon), 
the earth began to shrink. Man in his 
conquest of his environment proceeded 
to conquer space and time together—one 
could not be without the other. The 
French Revolution introduced the idea 
of a national army and not a small pro- 
fessional corps. Then followed the Prus- 
sian law adopting the principle of uni- 
versal military service. 

The Industrial Revolution produced 
factories, and those factories developed 
processes of quantity production without 
which a great national army could not 
be equipped. We came to the end of 
the age of iron, to the age of steel. 
Bessemer’s steel was introduced at about 
the time of the Crimean War. Steel was 
used in two ways: first, in quantity pro- 
duction for the equipment of vast ar- 
mies; second, for the purpose of larger 
armament on shore and on sea, together 
with the making of steel clads rather 
than iron clads for navies. We had the 
foreign policies of at least European 
states interrelated with the domestic 
policies of those states’ competitive 
armaments, both land and naval. 


THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


In that picture the United States did 
not join. In that picture no state of the 
Western Hemisphere joined. Our navy 
and army dwindled. We were not in 
competition with any other country. In 


the seventies, Bessemer steel began to be 
produced in the United States. We as- 
sociate this with Andrew Carnegie, and 
when steel began to be made in the 
United States (under the stimulus of a 
protective tariff) we began to have a 


‘new navy. That was in the eighties of 


the last century. Then with the close 
of the Spanish-American War, when we 
had assumed new responsibilities both 
in the Caribbean and in the Far East, 
we, being able to make steel here, en- 
tered the competitive race for naval 
armaments. The protective tariff system 
was, according to Hamilton’s Report on 
Manufacturers, a matter of national 
policy. Hancock in 1880 called it a 
“local issue.” The declaration of tariff 
duties is, of course, within the sovereign 
unit of the state, protective or for reve- 
nue only, a matter of domestic policy. 
Yet never has the subject of the tariff 
been without its international repercus-’ 
sions, nor can it be, The long series of 
commercial treaties, with or without a 
most-favored-nation clause, the attempts 
at reciprocal arrangements demonstrate 
that a system of national revenue, than 
which there is nothing more “domestic,” 
falls across the international scene—and 
it has done so since 1789. And in the 
United States the protective tariff system 
profoundly influenced our naval policy. 

Here we have, then, one factor of 
change: an introduction of quantity pro- 
duction associated with a protective tar- 
iff—variable factors which Napoleon 
knew nothing about. I mention this as 
but one example out of many. Out of 
the many there come a whole series of 
principles, of theories, particularly em- 
phasized in Germany within the past, 
shall we say, twenty years to which has 
been given the name of Geopolitik. 
This cannot be translated in any sense 
as political geography, rather I should 
think as the principles of power politics, 
and power is something that is not static. 
Mussolini, possibly under the influence 
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of some Hegelian ideas, has observed 
that foreign policy is never original. It 
is determined by a certain order of facts, 
geographical, historical, and economic. 
He might well have added that a foreign 
policy of a state is rarely accomplished 
by the exercise of its own will, for foreign 
policy must take into account other 
states with divergent policies. The do- 
mestic policy of a state is determined 
by that state when it is purely domestic; 
but what was domestic in one era ceases 
to be such. There is no hard and fast 
line even in international law between 
those matters which are wholly contained 
within the term “domestic policy” and 
those which are clearly in the sphere 
of the international. During the nine- 
teenth century there was a gradually 
increasing middle ground in which poli- 
cies which from the strict point of view 
of international law were domestic, yet 
from the point of view of international 
repercussions were not so. The Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations undertook 
to lay down a hard and fast line between 
the two types of problems, domestic and 
international. Article XV of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations is as 
follows: 


If the dispute between the parties is 
claimed by one of them, and is found by 
the Council, to arise out of a matter which 
by international law is solely within the 
domestic jurisdiction of that party, the 
Council shall so report, and shall make no 
recommendation as to its settlement. 


It is obvious, however, that a matter 
which by international law was clearly 
domestic might be one which would pro- 
duce great international tension and 
might even give rise to war. 


Tue PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 


In this shrinking world we proceed 
from Napoleon’s concept of a static ge- 
ography to the twentieth-century concept 


of Geopolitik. Physical factors? Yes, 
of course. These are, primarily, land, 
water, natural resources, and population. 
But even these are not static. The areas 
of land and water are, of course, fixed, 
but not the way in which they are used. 
Is the land area of a state compact or 
separate? Are the water areas capable 
of being contracted for purposes of com- 
munication? Are the natural resources 
extractive or reproducible by cultiva- 
tion? Is the population increasing or 
declining; inclined to stay at home or 
to migrate? Then enter the great fac- 
tors of industrial organization, the place 
of capital, entrepreneur capacity, inven- 
tions, adventurousness, and engineering 
skill. At once there appear factors 
which, while they may be fostered by a 
national policy, take on international 
significance. The raw materials are 
unequally distributed within the census 
of states. Colonial enterprise began with 
the quest for the precious metals and 
a mercantilist theory of wealth deter- 
mined international interests. With new 
grants and a demand for staples not 
grown in Europe, the Netherlands had 
sought spice-producing colonies. In the 
eighteenth century sugar became the 
great desideratum. It is hard to believe 
that at one time the island of Saint 
Lucia was weighed against Canada. The 
practical monopoly of the cotton crop by 
the United States had international 
repercussions almost from the first. The 
international position of cotton at the 
present time and for some years past in- 
volves problems of foreign and domestic 
policy with no solution in sight. As soon 
as rubber became a staple of prime im- 
portance—and this was not until shortly 
before the outbreak of the first World 
War—it increasingly affected the do- 
mestic problems of many states until 
today rubber and oil are prime requisites 
of all schemes of security and defense. 
The invention of new alloys of steel and 
the production of aluminum have pro- 
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duced national policies calling for self- 
sufficiency and a control of raw mate- 
rials which hark back to the sixteenth 
century and make the trade policies of 
Cobden and the Manchester School seem 
rudimentary and naive. 

The nineteenth century was the era of 
iron, coal, and steam. The twentieth 
century is the age of steel, rubber, oil, 
and electricity, in a developed system 
of quantity production. If a list of 
states be made as of 1939 (vastly dif- 
ferent is it today, and who can predict 
a list for 1949?) they may be classified 
in a variety of ways: compact or scat- 
tered in territory; with population in- 
creasing or stationary; states of emi- 
gration or of immigration; industrially 
organized or not; preponderantly ex- 
porters ‘of raw materials, extractive or 
replenishable; exporters or importers of 
capital; with interests more agricultural 
than manufacturing. Some states are 
called progressive, some are not, but as 
to what progress is, there is little agree- 
ment. Some would say, quoting Pro- 
fessor Bury, that progress is but an 
optimistic synonym for change, for 
change is universal and insistent. For 
our purpose, it is well to recall that the 
United States was once rural and agri- 
cultural; it is now preponderantly urban 
and commercial. Once it was the chief 
exporter of meat, cereals, and cotton. 
This is no longer the case. It is the 
greatest producer of oil and the largest 
importer of rubber. It was once the 
greatest absorber of immigrants. It has 
practically ceased to be an immigration 
state. Its transportation systems de- 
pended upon the importation of foreign 
capital. At the close of the first World 
War, it was the leading capital exporting 
country. Not until there was a reserve 
of free capital in the United States was 
it possible for the United States to carry 
out a policy which indicated an isthmian 
canal constructed, owned, and controlled 
by the United States. 


No More Free LANDS 


I have mentioned land. Of course, 
that is limited, but the position of land 
in the international picture is altogether 
different from what it once was. It is 
said that here in this country we no 
longer have a frontier, for free lands 
have been taken up. So in the world at 
large, for the first time in history, there 
are no more unoccupied lands to be 
taken over by men as homes. The only 
unoccupied land is the uninhabitable 
continent of Antarctica. For the first 
time in the history of the world, if a 
state acquires territory it must perforce 
acquire it at the expense of another state. 

I have spoken of peoples. The last 
great international migration we our- 
selves inherited. It was the migration 
of the nineteenth century from Europe 
to the United States. Overpopulated 
Europe, surplus population, that once 
followed more or less the lines of colonial 
possession, cut across those lines, and 
we have the problems of emigration and 
immigration. ‘The domestic policies of 
some states are influenced by the fact 
that they have an emigrant population. 
The domestic policies of other states 
have much to do with the question of 
immigrant population. Those move- 
ments have not proceeded in any extent 
to Africa or to Asia. They proceeded 
along one flag to the Australian conti- 
nent. They proceeded across many flags 
to the Western Hemisphere. Once we 
accepted all; now we accept few. Our 
domestic policy with reference to immi- 
gration has had very great repercussions 
upon our international policy. I shall 
mention simply our policy with reference 
to Japan. 

Land and people give us another fac- 
tor, the factor of boundaries—“‘frontiers” 
they are called in Europe. 

The significance of the frontier in the 
life of the United States has changed 
very much and has grown in importance. 
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It is necessary, where possible to do so, 
to determine the line of a boundary to 
the fraction of an inch. Why? Because 
each state represents its own legal order. 
This great network of legal rights and 
duties, public and private, is fixed to a 
large extent at the frontier. With the 
frontier arise new questions that are 
largely involved in the matter of na- 
tional security. All policy, foreign or 
domestic, involves the question of na- 
tional security. Somewhere in connec- 
tion with national security is the element 
of fear. On the one hand, we have a 
state seeking territory, seeking a recti- 
fication of the frontier, seeking strategic 
advantages so that it might be in a 
position to act, if necessary, against 
another state. On the other hand, we 
have states with boundaries in which 
they feel insecure—the element of fear. 
That, to a large extent, is the boundary 
in Europe—the strategic boundary, se- 
curity versus fear. 

In this country our northern boundary 
is one born of geographical ignorance. 
No strategist for one moment would 
have picked it out, and largely because 
it was born of ignorance, because it lacks 
these strategic features, it binds together 
and does not separate two great branches 
of the English-speaking people. It is 
not fortified. It could not be. Our 
boundary to the south may have in- 
volved some repercussions of fear at one 
time or another. At any rate, we argued 
that our security was inherent in our 
policy of expansion, as is usually the 
case. Strategic boundaries rest upon the 
premise of two dimensions only. 

In December of 1782 Benjamin 
Franklin, then in Paris, witnessed a bal- 
loon ascension, and wrote of it: 


The discovery [he does not say of aero- 
navigation, but that is what he meant] may 
possibly give a new turn to human affairs. 
It will be impractical for the most potent 
of sovereigns to guard his dominions, and 
where is the prince who can afford so to 


cover his country with troops for its de- 
fense that ten thousand men descending 
from the clouds might not in many places 
do an infinite deal of mischief before a 
force could be brought together to repel 
them? 


Was this in anticipation of Crete, 
1941? 


CONCEPT OF SOVEREIGNTY 


The strategic boundary belongs to a 
former geological epoch, along with the 
Maginot Line. Boundaries, however, 
still exist. They must exist. They must 
set off one legal order from another. We 
must understand that over long periods 
no two independent states can have ab- 
solutely identical foreign policies. If 
they had, they would no doubt achieve 
a national unity through federalism as 
the United States has, and even with the 
United States it took a long time—per- 
haps we have not wholly arrived at it 
yet. We had sectionalism in our foreign 
policy from the very outset as well as 
with reference to domestic affairs. We 
had the fisheries on one hand, the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi River on the 
other. No two states, then, look out 
upon the world with exactly the same 
Weltanschauung. The land is fixed, as 
is the population on it. In an organized 
government we are given the categories 
of the state, and that means the legal 
order—sovereignty, we call it. The su- 
preme command seeks the supreme will 
to order law and human relationships, 
than which there is no higher upon earth. 

A great deal of the domestic policy of 
the state plays in and under this concept 
of sovereignty. An affront to sover- 
eignty is an invasion of independence, 
and sovereignty and independence are 
regarded as the obverse and reverse sides 
of a single coin—-at least in traditional 
thought. Extreme nationalism always 
asserts absolute sovereignty. 

Along with this, we have across bor- 
derlands two peoples perhaps of different 
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race, culture, language, institutions, legal 
order, and perhaps, as so frequently hap- 
pens, of different attitudes—superiority 
or inferiority, one toward the other. 
Neighborhood is a prime factor of do- 
mestic as well as foreign policy. Neigh- 
borhood has played a large part in our 
domestic as well as our international 
history. Our neighbors on the north 
have always been a British-speaking 
people. We had European neighbors on 
the south and on the west when Wash- 
ington wrote his Farewell Address, and 
until 1823. 

In 1823 the Monroe Doctrine an- 
nounced a principle for the Western 
Hemisphere, that there was no more 
unoccupied territory in the Western 
Hemisphere and that whatever territory 
there was in this hemisphere belonged 
to some state. We had just recognized 
some of these states which had formerly 
been Spanish colonies. This was chal- 
lenged by many in Europe—at least the 
ideal was——but it is fair to say that with 
some minor exceptions there has never 
been any successful contradiction of the 
doctrine that in the Western Hemisphere 
there was no territory that could be 
taken for a new colony by any European 
State. 

The United States came into existence 
on our own claim, of course, on the 
Fourth of July, 1776. And we have 
never accepted the doctrine that inde- 
pendence was conceded to us by the 
action of any other state, either by recog- 
nition of our independence by France in 
1778 or by signing the treaty of peace 
with Great Britain in 1782-83. In 
other words, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as a domestic concept has since 
that time influenced our international 
position. We took the position then, and 
have maintained it ever since, that, be- 
coming independent by our own efforts 
and not by the permission of any pre- 
existing state, we at once entered in full 
right and accepted in full the duties of 


the international community governed 
by international law. 


Pouicy INvoLves ALTERNATIVES 


One of the principles which we find 
frequently suggested, if not very defi- 
nitely stated, is this: policy, of course, 
whether it is domestic or international, 
involves alternatives. You may do this, 
you may do that, as a matter of domestic 
policy—-a political question. We are not 
apt to see, because we are to such an 
extent under the influence of the doctrine 
of the unlimited will of the independent 
state, that the same principle obtains or 
should obtain with reference to foreign 
policy. We have not infrequently in 
our history paid tribute to this concept. 
A state like the United States has, of 
course, its own foreign policy which may 
be widely different from the foreign 
policy of any other state. So has any 
other state. But the limits of choice 
within that foreign policy are the limits 
set by international law, and the United 
States has set forth that principle not 
once but many times. 

We entered into that international 
community which used to be called the 
family of nations. We entered into it 
not by election or permission but in our 
own right, accepting the rights of an 
independent state, admitting its duties. 

This legal community, I think we may 
say, dates from the close of the Thirty 
Years’ War. From 1648 to 1914 the 
legal community was based upon a 
theory of a status quo. What changes 
were made were by means of treaties, 
transfers of territory, tariff adjustments, 
commercial treaties, and so forth. The 
difficulty was seen from 1918 to 1939, 
that a legal community so constituted 
made peaceful change difficult, if not 
impossible. Along with the difficulties 
of peaceful change we have extreme na- 
tionalism. And that extreme national- 
ism, going to the extent of complete self- 
sufficiency, had hence the tragic paradox 
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of autarky. Instead of resulting in 
peaceful isolation, it results in warlike 
change. The more complete the self- 
sufficiency based upon a theory of ab- 
solute sovereignty, the greater the inter- 
national significance and danger. 

It has been said that international law 
is dead, that we have a division in the 
world between those who would rest 
international law upon democracy and 
those who challenge and seek to defeat 
democracy. That democracy is essential 
to the realization of international law, 
I should not deny, but that the principle 
of international law rests upon any 
canons of democracy would be hard to 
prove. For international law at best 
rests upon a few and simple maxims 
of Christian morality. If there is a 
division, it is not so much so far as 
international law is concerned between 
democracy and dictatorships as it is 
between the peoples of the world who 
stand upon principles of Christian mo- 
rality and those who would uproot them. 
The older international law and inter- 
national community rested on the prin- 
ciple of live and let live. Sovereignty of 
the state was absolute. It must be made 
positive, dynamic, if after this war there 
can be a realization of an international 
community. Centuries ago Saint Augus- 
tine said, “Remove righteousness and 
what are kingdoms but great bands of 


brigands?” This is true today. But I 
must insist that a brigand is still a brig- 
and when he is fighting another brigand. 


CoNCLUSION 


In conclusion, we may note the two 
conflicting principles. The one is con- 
stant change due to the shrinking of the 
earth. What touches one touches all, 
and no man liveth unto himself alone. 
The other is fear, to overcome which 
states seek security——a security based 
upon fear, fear of one’s neighbor, fear 
of being cut off from those supplies 
which make life tolerable, fear of being 
unable to procure those materials with- 
out which no one feels secure. On the 
one hand, there is the fact of interde- 
pendence; on the other, the fear of loss 
of independence. On the one hand, there 
is an insistent need of a world commu- 
nity of free men; on the other, policies 
of isolation, of self-sufficiency, of au- 
tarky. Which basic principles will pre- 
vail depends upon the outcome of the 
present war and the settlement of a 
future peace. Isolation is a fiction, self- 
sufficiency is an impossibility, and au- 
tarky means wars and world anarchy. 
What part the United States is to play 
in all of this, no one can predict. But 
we can have hopes—hopes which will not 
betray our history, our inheritance, or 
our essential faith. 
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Fundamental Principles of American Foreign Policy 
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UNDAMENTAL” and “principle,” 

these are large words indeed, espe- 
cially the latter. For the word “prin- 
ciple” implies something that has a kind 
of absolute quality, something compel- 
ling, something inescapable. Are there 
such things as “principles” in the highly 
fluid world of today? Are there abso- 
lute values never to be abandoned by 
those who practice the art of diplomacy 
in behalf of the people of the United 
States? 

In the first place, it may be observed, 
the foreign policy of a democracy must 
and will differ from that of a totalitarian 
state. The latter may be guided by a 
perfectly shameless cynicism, by com- 
plete faithlessness, by an unqualified and 
brutal opportunism; and this is true pri- 
marily because as it goes along it manu- 
factures by its machinery of propaganda 
and organized mendacity the public 
opinion necessary for the carrying -out 
of its policies. Not so a democracy. In 
a democratic state the opinion of the 
mass is not manufactured but grows; the 
process is no doubt a complex and slow 
one; it is no doubt conditioned by many 
private interests and by many selfish 
views; but it will never be, and never is, 
free from broad general conceptions of 
both a political and a moral character. 
Democracies will maintain a higher 
standard of good faith than dictator- 
‘ships; and they will almost inevitably 
attach themselves to certain broad and 
cherished formulas which will deeply 
influence their course of action. So, at 
any rate, it has been in the United 
States; so it is likely to be. The results 
of such attachments may be good or they 
may be bad, but they will certainly be 
a factor to be counted upon in the formu- 
lation of diplomatic action. Let us look 
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at some of these formulas as they have 
grown up in the past, and let us measure 
them against the confused and menacing 
world in which we live today. 


ENTANGLING ALLIANCES 


Perhaps the oldest formula in Ameri- 
can diplomatic history, and the one most 
widely disseminated, is the formula 
which warns the people of the United 
States against entangling alliances. This 
formula was the product, in part, of 
experience, and in part of the situation 
of the new-born republic at the end of 
the eighteenth century. The war of the 
American Revolution, it is true, might 
not have been won by the patriot forces 
at all if it had not been for the assistance 
furnished by the French alliance. But 
the French alliance had been entered 
into under the spur of harsh necessity, 
and when it came to the making of peace 
the American negotiators displayed a 
distinct restiveness and suspicion of their 
ally. Everyone knows of the classic con- 
versation of John Adams with the Eng- 
lishman, Oswald, in the famous conver- 
sation at Paris in November of 1781. 
“You are afraid,” says Mr. Oswald to- 
day, “of being made the tools of the 
powers of Europe.” “Indeed I am,” 
says I. “It is obvious that all the pow- 
ers of Europe will be continually ma- 
noeuvering with us, to work us into their 
real or imaginary balances of power. 
... But I think it ought to be our rule 
not to meddle; and that of all the powers 
of Europe, not to desire us, or perhaps, 
even not to permit us, to interfere, if 
they can help it.”? 

The language of Adams was by no 


1 Charles Francis Adams (Ed.), The Works of 
John Adams (Boston, 1856, 10 vols.), III, 316. 
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means expressive of his personal views 
alone. John Jay, Secretary of State un- 
der the Confederation, made an unsuc- 
cessful effort in 1788, on the arrival of 
the French Minister, the Marquis de 
Moustier, to maintain that the treaty of 
alliance of February 6, 1778, the treaty 
of the Revolution, had been drawn with 
a view to securing American independ- 
ence, and had lapsed with the attain- 
ment of that end. He was unable to 
attain his objective and the treaty was 
recognized to be continuing in force. 
But when in 1793 war broke out between 
France and Great Britain, and when, 
under the treaty, the question arose as 
to the fulfillment of the guarantee given 
by the United States with regard to the 
French possessions in the West Indies, 
the members of Washington’s Cabinet 
manifested an invincible reluctance to 
live up to the obligations of the compact. 
Practically, the question did not arise; 
but the uneasiness with regard to the 
alliance persisted, and when in 1798 the 
United States became involved in an in- 
formal war with France upon the sea, 
followed by negotiations for a new un- 
derstanding between the two nations, the 
occasion was welcomed and seized to put 
an end to the irksome compact of 1778. 
Thus, by the treaty of Morfontaine, of 
the year 1800, there expired the only 
alliance, in the strict sense of the term, 
to which the American Government has 
at any time subscribed. 


A PERMANENT FEATURE OF OUR 
FOREIGN POLICY 


The reluctance to make binding com- 
mitments which might engage the armed 
force of the American Nation in war has 
been, from the year 1800 down to the 
present time, a permanent feature of 
American foreign policy. When the 
United States fought Great Britain in 
1812, it entered into no compact of any 
kind with Napoleon. Still more striking 
is the course of events in 1823, events 


to which we shall have to recur later. 
In that year it was suspected that the 
powers of Continental Europe, drawn 
together in the association popularly 
known as the Holy Alliance, were plot- 
ting the reconquest of Latin America, 
which had but lately acquired its inde- 
pendence of Spain. But when, at what 
seemed like a critical moment, the Brit- 
ish Government sought to establish a 
concert of action with the United States, 
the offer was rejected in definite though 
not in absolutely unequivocal, terms. 
There followed an independent warning 
to the powers of the Old World, in the 
great pronouncement of December 2, 
1823, which has ever since been known 
as the Monroe Doctrine. But when, in 
the years immediately following, certain 
of the states of the New World sought 
to translate this warning into a binding 
political engagement between them and 
the Government at Washington, the idea 
was rejected without hesitation. When 
the Latin American states, under the 
leadership of Bolivar, met at Panama in 
1826 with a view to a concert of action 
among them, the presence of the United 
States at the assemblage was widely op- 
posed, and hostility to anything that 
might smack of an alliance was clearly 
and positively expressed in a resolution 
of the House of Representatives. 

For many years after 1826, no ques- 
tions arose which involved any question 
of close political association with any 
European or American state. No gen- 
eral European war disturbed world tran- 
quillity during the rest of the nineteenth 
century. The states of the great conti- 
nent to the south pursued the course of 
their development, if not completely un- 
molested, at least without serious menace 
to their integrity and independence, save 
in the single case of the French interven- 
tion in Mexico during the Civil War. In 
this special instance, though the Ameri- 
can Government gave every encourage- 
ment to the resistance of the republican 
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regime of Benito Juárez, though after the 
war was over it applied an increasingly 
severe pressure against Louis Napoleon, 
it made no engagement of any kind, and 
remained aloof from the Pan-American 
Congress of Lima, called in 1864 to con- 
cert measures of defense against the 
dangers of European action. 

In the World War of 1914-18, once 
again the American reluctance to assume 
binding political commitments was mani- 
fest. The United States, when driven 
by German arrogance to enter the war 
in 1917, became an “associated” not an 
“allied” power; and this distinction was 
observed throughout the rest of the 
struggle. At the end of the war, it is 
true, President Wilson proposed a new, 
and to many, a hopeful, experiment; and 
there was constructed at Paris in 1919 
a League of Nations, whose guiding prin- 
ciple was common action against an ag- 
gressor state. But, at this long perspec- 
tive, we can see today that one of the 
major bases of hostility to the League 
Covenant in the United States was pre- 
cisely the fact that it seemed to commit 
the country to action in undefined and 
unforeseeable contingencies; and while a 
multitude of factors combined to bring 
about the defeat of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles there is, in my judgment, little 
doubt (after a recent re-examination of 
the subject) that there was, at all times 
in the Senate, a majority which was op- 
posed to any engagement which would 
predetermine the use of American mili- 
tary or naval forces for the maintenance 
of peace. In the years which followed 
the failure of the treaty, alliances were, 
even on the part of the most internation- 
ally minded, generally recognized as out 
of the question; and the policy upon 
which the Nation has now embarked, 
large assistance to Great Britain, but 
without political commitment, is in line 


` with the past diplomacy of the United 


States and with the prejudices and tradi- 
tions of its people. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD TEMPORARY 
ALLIANCES 


I do not wish, however, to leave this 
question of alliances without making cer- 
tain points absolutely clear. In the first 
place, we should not assume that this 
“principle,” if we are so to call it, has, 
in the thought of those responsible for 
American foreign policy in the past, been 
elevated into an absolute dogma. Cer- 
tainly the Fathers—those oft-quoted Fa- 
thers—did not so regard it. In the Fare- 
well Address, cited almost to the point of 
distraction by our isolationists, Presi- 
dent Washington not only did not con- 
demn all alliances, but actually gave his 
approval to “temporary alliances for ex- 
traordinary emergencies.” Alexander 
Hamilton and other of the Federalists, 
in 1798, during the war with France, 
played with the idea of something closely 
approaching an alliance with Great Brit- 
ain. ‘Thomas Jefferson, the author of 
the famous phrase “entangling alliances 
with none,” nevertheless considered, 
when he learned that France had ac- 
quired possession of Louisiana from 
Spain, that the day that the French took 
possession of New Orleans “we must 
marry ourselves to the British fleet and 
nation.” James Monroe, James Madi- 
son, and Thomas Jefferson were all of 
them in 1823 inclined to co-operative ac- 
tion with Great Britain against the men- 
ace of the reconquest of Latin America. 
None of these men would have wished to 
adopt the inflexible position that under 
no circumstances should the United 
States enter into a political association 
with another state. 

But still more important, it is still a 
question to be debated, and debated 
open-mindedly, whether the principle of 
no entangling alliances ought to be or 
can be applied to any general compact 
of nations for the maintenance of peace. 
Woodrow Wilson claimed of the League 
Covenant that it was a “disentangling 
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alliance,” not an “entangling alliance,” 
and the formula which he proposed more 
than twenty years ago is one that de- 
serves to be re-examined. As the tramp 
of Hitler’s legions resounds throughout 
Europe, and as German victory is more 
and more widely assumed to be the 
prelude to an assault upon the institu- 
tions, if not upon the soil, of the New 
World, the words of the great leader of 
the last war echo again and again: “The 
world must be made safe for democracy. 
Its peace must be placed upon the tested 
foundations of political liberty.” Can 
we be sure that, if the future is to be 
secure, the old formulas are adequate? 
May it not be that some form of political 
compact, far-reaching in its scope and 
purpose, is a necessary sequel to the col- 
lapse of the bloody tyranny which has 
disturbed the peace of the world and 
suppressed the liberties of so many free 
nations? I ask the question. I do not 
answer it. But of one thing I am sure. 
Traditional attachment to a formula is 
not a proper basis for the future foreign 
policy of the United States. 

One word more before we leave the 
subject of alliances. The American re- 
luctance to alliances has not precluded 
and does not preclude co-operative action 
with other states within wide limits. It 
has not prevented the United States from 
participating in a considerable number of 
international engagements of a nonpoliti- 
cal character, such, for example, as 
postal conventions, trade and copyright 
conventions, agreements with regard to 
the Red Cross, agreements for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes, and 
many others; and it does not imply that 
there may not be common action of a 
political character for the promotion of 
common ends. The instances of the lat- 
ter type of action have become more 
numerous during the last twenty years, 
but they are scattered throughout our 
history nonetheless. Thus, for example, 
the Federalist Administration of John 


Adams co-operated with Great Britain 
in a common policy with regard to the 
slave revolt in Santo Domingo; thus, 
even so staunch an isolationist as John 
Quincy Adams was ready in certain con- 
tingencies to approve common action 
with the Court of St. James in the recog- 
nition of the Spanish-American colonies; 
thus Webster co-operated with both 
Great Britain and France in attempting 
to put an end to the menace of war be- 
tween Haiti and the Dominican Repub- 
lic; thus Seward acted with European 


powers in common punitive action ` 


against Japan; thus Hamilton Fish pro- 
posed joint representations with Euro- 
pean powers to put an end to revolt in 
Cuba. It is true that such cases are 
somewhat exceptional, but they have 
steadily become less so. The interest of 
the Government of the United States in 
the reparations controversies of the 
1920’s, the great treaties for the limita- 
tion of naval armaments and for the 
regulation of the affairs of China, the 
growth of the movement of Pan-Ameri- 
canism—-all indicate emphatically that 
the political activities of the American 
Government have expanded, are expand- 
ing, and no doubt will expand. We need 
not, indeed we must not, deduce from 
the principle of no entangling alliances a 
duty of political impotence or inertia on 
the part of those in authority in Wash- 
ington. 


CoMPLETE NEUTRALITY 


The principle of no entangling alli- 
ances is perhaps the oldest diplomatic 
principle which we are to examine. It 
is, in fact, virtually coeval with our 
Government itself. The next oldest 
principle, and one which is obviously in 
process of decay, is that of complete 
neutrality in European wars. Only so 
little as twenty-five years ago this maxim 


seemed to possess a binding force hardly ` 


second to that of the no-alliance dogma. 
It is to be traced back as far as the year 
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1793 when President Washington issued 
his famous Neutrality Proclamation in 
connection with the war then raging 
between revolutionary France and Great 
Britain. Substantially, the policy of 
the first President was followed by his 
successors. During all of the nineteenth 
century the traditional policy of the 
United States, the policy of neutrality 
in European conflicts, was maintained 
without difficulty. 

As late as 1914, it was still possible 
for such an eminent student of American 
foreign policy as John Bassett Moore to 
emphasize the principle of neutrality as 
a cardinal principle of American foreign 
policy. Even after the end of the first 
World War, a distinguished scholar, Pro- 
fessor Borchard of Yale, still upheld the 
traditional doctrine, and developed the 
thesis that departure from strict neu- 
trality was responsible for the unhappy 
involvement of the United States in 
1917, and for many woes that followed. 

But the policy of neutrality in Euro- 
pean wars has, I think it may fairly be 
said, been proven to be difficult, if not 
impossible, during the last quarter of a 
century. In 1914 Woodrow Wilson, at 
the outbreak of the World War, adjured 
the people of the United States to be 
neutral in thought as well as in deed; 
but no appeal was ever less heeded, as 
might have been foreseen. The Presi- 
dent, indeed, was not neutral himself; 
and no candid student of American di- 
plomacy in the last months of 1914 and 
the early months of 1915 can fail to 
discover in the attitude of the Chief 
Executive and his principal advisers, 
save Mr. Bryan, a distinct partiality for 
Great Britain, a partiality which only 
reflected the point of view of the people 
of the United States themselves. Cer- 
tainly the Allies were not held to the 
same standard of neutral conduct as the 
Central powers in the period 1914 to 
1917. We looked tolerantly on Allied 
breaches of the rules of international 


law; we held Germany to the strict ob- 
servance of those rules. And when, in 
these circumstances, the breach came, 
we undertook, not the mere defense of 
our neutral rights, but an all-out partici- 
pation in the war, and made a funda- 
mental and decisive contribution to the 
eventual victory. The policy of 1914 
was, then, very different indeed from 
that of 1798 or 1812. 

In the early decade of the thirties 
there was, it is true, a reaction against 
the policies of 1914-18. At any rate, 
in the legislation of the years 1935-37, 
Congress adopted statutes intended to 
prevent American participation in any 
new struggle; going beyond the prescrip- 
tions of international law a series of 
prohibitions were erected, prohibitions 
on foreign loans, prohibitions on belliger- 
ent ships, prohibitions on the transport 
of munitions of war, which were calcu- 
lated to prevent the involvement of the 
United States in a new world conflict. 
But experience has already demonstrated 
that such prohibitions are of the most 
academic character, and that they can- 
not withstand the powerful impact of 
contemporary public opinion. 

When war broke out in Europe in 
1939 the judgment of the American pub- 
lic was never a detached one, or a judi- 
cial one; the general view—and who 
shall say that it was not the just view— 
was that a ruthless military power, a 
power without scruple and without faith, 
had wantonly disturbed the peace of the 
world, and made the appeal to violence, 
and the naked use of power, the test of 
success in international relations. As 
early as September 1939, in the first 
month of the war, the President appealed 
to Congress to lift the ban on the ship- 
ment of materials of war to the demo- 
cratic nations; and the appeal was 
answered. By June 1940, when the 
collapse of France accentuated the possi- 
bility of a complete German victory, 
and, in the opinion of many, brought the 
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peril of that victory nearer, the senti- 
ment for assistance to Great Britain had 
already attained such proportions as to 
force the nomination, in the Republican 
national nominating convention, over the 
heads of the party bosses, of a candidate 
who was pledged to give such assistance, 
and when the Democrats, in their turn, 
renominated President Roosevelt, the 
trend was definitely established. The 
cruiser-bases deal of the summer of 
1940 was, in general, favorably received 
by American public opinion. The elec- 
tion in November was followed by the 
bringing forward of the lease-lend policy, 
and this policy was in March adopted 
by decisive majorities of both houses of 
Congress. 

We have thus certainly moved a long 
way from traditional neutrality. A tra- 
ditional principle of American foreign 
policy is in the way of dissolution. Of 
this there cannot be the slightest doubt. 
Of course, the future may conceivably 
bring a reaction. If there is one, those 
who seek to promote it will, in all human 
probability, make appeal to the historic 
precedents; but the scope and sweep of 
modern war are so great, so appalling 
in their character, so extensive in their 
effects, that it may very well be true that 
the attitude of disinterestedness assumed 
almost a century and a half ago has 
become both psychologically and practi- 
cally impossible. 


FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


It is an interesting fact, and one that 
is not devoid of contemporary signifi- 
cance, that in all the wars that have sub- 
jected the notion of neutrality to the 
most serious strain, the idea of the free- 
dom of the seas has, in one way or an- 
other, been involved. We are thus 
brought to the consideration of a third 
fundamental principle of American for- 
eign policy. 

The European wars of the late eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth century had 


done much to disorganize American 
trade on the high seas. French maltreat- 
ment of American vessels had much to 
do with the informal war of 1798. But 
in the Napoleonic period the grievances 
were principally against Britain. The 
practice of impressments, inaugurated in 
the earlier struggle but becoming more 
and more vexatious, the rigorous nature 
of British rules with regard to neutral 
commerce, had their place in bringing 
about the War of 1812. To be sure, 
we must not exaggerate that place. It 
is today a fact recognized by historians 
that the section of the country most af- 
fected by British maritime severities, 
that is, New England, was that part least 
anxious for war; and it is also true that 
a kind of western and southern imperial- 
ism, an appetite for Canada and for the 
Floridas, had much to do with the rising 
tide of the war spirit; yet it still remains 
true that the official explanation of the 
war, when it came, was closely connected 
with the idea of American rights on the 
seas, and that resentment at the viola- 
tion of these alleged rights was a factor 
in bringing about the war itself. 

This country had little to complain 
of in the long years from 1815 to 1914; 
and candor compels us to confess that 
the principal extension of belligerent as 
against neutral trading rights during this 
era was that practiced by the United 
States itself in the midst of the Civil 
War. But with the war of 1914 the old 
questions were revived; and although 
both sides in the conflict failed to ob- 
serve the prescriptions of international 
law, the attention of the United States 
was naturally fixed, in particular, upon 
the new and unprecedented challenge to 
trade with belligerents that was repre- 
sented by the German submarine war- 
fare. For generations it had been the 
rule that merchant vessels might not be 
sunk, whether carrying contraband or 
not, without warning, without providing 
for the safety of the passengers and 
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crew; and very early in the course of 
the war, in the note of February 10, 
1915, the Wilson Administration notified 
the Imperial German Government that 
it would hold Berlin to “strict accounta- 
bility” for any untoward incident that 
might arise from the violation of this 
rule. The sinking of the Lusitania on 
May 7, 1915, was not the first, but it 
was the most drastic and the most hor- 
rifying defiance of the American posi- 
tion; and from that day forward it was 
clear that onlv the abandonment of the 
unrestricted submarine warfare “could 
prevent a clash between the Government 
at Berlin and that at Washington. For 
a little while, under heavy diplomatic 
pressure, the Germans yielded, but in 
February 1917 they cast all restraints 
aside. And having assumed the posi- 
tion that it had assumed, the Wilson 
Administration had virtually no alterna- 
tive but to meet the challenge. Thus 
once more “the freedom of the seas” 
became an issue in an American war. 
In the years following the war, more- 
over, or at any rate in the thirties, there 
appeared a tendency to waive the very 
rights which had been contended for in 
the controversy with Germany; and 
those provisions of the neutrality law 
which forbade the entry of American 
merchant vessels into war zones, and 
which prohibited the travel of American 
citizens on belligerent merchant ships, 
were a surrender of rights which had 
been contended for in the years of the 
first World War. But this retreat, it is 
becoming clear, is now in the process of 
reversal. After the adoption of the 
lease-lend policy last March it was in- 
deed almost inevitable that this should 
be the case; for a policy of aid to Brit- 
ain which has as its result the sinking 
of American cargoes on their way is 
surely one which can hardly be long 
defended in logic or practice. It is not 
strange, therefore, that under the mel- 
lifluous name of “patrols” the American 


Navy has been playing at least an in- 
direct, and apparently a highly useful, 
part in the war against the submarines; 
nor is it strange, either, that the Pres- 
dent is so using the power to declare or 
not to declare a given region as a “war 
zone” in such a manner as to give much 
comfort to Great Britain; nor is it 
strange, again, that the sinking of an 
American vessel on the high seas bids 
fair to provide the occasion for a sharp 
note to the German Government on the 
“freedom of the seas.” From the his- 
torical point of view the United States 
has more than once affirmed its resolu- 
tion to keep the seas open to its com- 
merce in time of war; if it does so again 
it will be acting in accordance with the 
fundamental principles of its diplomacy. 


THe Monroe DOCTRINE 


The matters we have been discussing 
involve primarily our relationship with 
Europe; they have their origins in the 
very early days of American foreign 
policy; but at a somewhat later but still 
relatively remote period, the United 
States defined its policy with regard to 
the nations of the New World. These 
nations, of course, were not yet born 
when the United States affirmed its in- 
dependence, or set up its government 
under the Constitution. It needed the 
Napoleonic invasion of Spain in 1808 
to give an impetus to the movement of 
revolt which was to result in the estab- 
lishment of the republics .of Latin 
America. For some time the struggle 
remained in doubt. It was not until 
1822 that the American Government 
recognized any of the new states, 

In the course of the next year, as has 
already been briefly mentioned, the ru- 
mor spread that the powers of Conti- 
nental Europe, having successfully put 
down revolution in the Old World, would 
turn their attention to the New, and 
acting on the hypothesis that this danger 
existed, and strengthened by the knowl- 
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edge that the position of the United 
States would undoubtedly be supported 
by the majestic power of Britain, Presi- 
dent Monroe, on December 2, 1823, laid 
down the principle of action which has 
ever since been known as the Monroe 
Doctrine. Declaring that the political 
system of the allied powers was different 
from that of the United States, he went 
on to say: 


We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to 
the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their political system 
to any part of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies and dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered, and shall not 
interfere. But with the governments who 
have declared their independence and main- 
tained it, and whose independence we have, 
on great consideration and just principles 
acknowledged, we could not view any inter- 
position for the purpose of oppressing them, 
or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny by any European power in any 
other light than as the manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States. 


Coeval with this declaration went an- 
other. Taking advantage of the contro- 
versy which had arisen with Russia at 
this same moment with regard to the 
northwest coast of America, the Presi- 
dent declared that the occasion had been 
judged proper for asserting that 


the American continents, by the free and 
independent condition which they have as- 
sumed and maintained, are henceforth not 
to be considered as subject for future colo- 
nization by any European power. 


THE No-TRANSFER PRINCIPLE 


The doctrine enunciated in 1823 has, 
on the whole, received remarkably few 
important modifications in the one hun- 
dred and eighteen years of its history. 
Undoubtedly the most important corol- 


lary to the original pronouncement of 
Monroe is the so-called no-transfer prin- 
ciple, which declares that New World 
territory must not be transferred from 
a New World to an Old World power, 
or from one Old World power to another, 
without the consent of the United States. 
First stated in the message of President 
Polk of December 2, 1845, this impor- 
tant corollary has been frequently re- 
asserted. It has within the year received 
the sanction of both houses of Congress 
by a vote virtually unanimous, and it 
was incorporated in an international 
agreement in the so-called protocol of 
Habana in the summer of 1940. 
Another important modification of the 
original Monroe Doctrine is the so-called 
Roosevelt corollary. In his message of 
1904 President Theodore Roosevelt pro- 
pounded the interesting thesis that 
“chronic wrong-doing or an impotence 
that results in a general loosening of 
the ties of civilized society” might com- 
pel the United States to intervene, in 
order to prevent any European nation 
from doing so. This thesis flourished 
for a time, and was carried over into 
practice, affording a justification of the 
extension of financial control over a 
number of the states in the Caribbean 
area, and leading inexorably to armed 
intervention in Santo Domingo, in Haiti, 
and in Nicaragua. But it has been for 
some time outmoded. It was virtually 
repudiated by the Senate, in the gloss 
discussing the Doctrine, which that 
body, the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, drew up in connection with 
the ratification of the Kellogg Pact in 
1929: it was at nearly the same time 
repudiated by the State Department in 
the famous document known as the 
Clark memorandum; and this memo- 
randum was transmitted to the govern- 
ments of Latin America in June 1930. 
Still more, by adhering to the conven- 
tions of Montevideo and of Buenos 
Aires, of the years 1933 and 1936 re- 
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spectively, the United States has under- 
taken to abstain from precisely those 
acts of intervention which the Roosevelt 
corollary contemplated. 


Pan-AMERICANISM 


Out of the Monroe Doctrine there has 
been emerging, indeed, another and in 
some respects a more generous principle. 
The states of the New World have been 
quick to resent pretensions to hegemony 
on the part of the United States. They 
have by no means been uniformly de- 
lighted with the possible implications 
of the Monroe message of 1823. They 
have been sensitive to the assumption 
of superiority which it seems to contain. 
Accordingly, the effort has been made to 
substitute for the Doctrine the newer 
gospel of Pan-Americanism, a partner- 
ship of equals among the nations of the 
New World. The forging of such a 
partnership is a thorny and a difficult 
matter. Only the romantic will see suc- 
cess in the venture as just around the 
corner. But in recent years much prog- 
ress has been made. The adoption of 
the principle of nonintervention in an 
international convention is an example 
of this progress. So, too, is the agree- 
ment arrived at by the American states 
to consult in case of any “act disturbing 
the peace of the Americas,” 'an agree- 
ment first drafted at Buenos Aires in 
1936 and implemented by the Congress 
of Lima in 1938. The meetings at 
Panama and at Habana which have 
taken place since the outbreak of the 
European war are further expressions of 
the same spirit. Our perspective on this 
movement of international co-operation 
is not as yet a very long one. Perhaps 
we ought not yet to speak of Pan-Ameri- 
canism as a principle of American diplo- 
matic action. We may hope, however, 
that the spirit which lies behind it will 
continue to direct American diplomacy. 

The policies which we have been con- 
sidering do not exhaust the list of funda- 


mentals in American diplomacy. In the 
field of international trade the United 
States has, in the main, been the advo- 
cate of the principle of equal opportunity 
and of no discrimination. In the early 
years of our national history we pro- 
tested against the discriminations in- 
herent in the British and the Spanish 
colonial systems; indeed, opposition to 
colonial monopoly played its part in the 
formulation of the no-colonization prin- 
ciple of the Monroe Doctrine. When 
these restrictions were removed, the 
American policy was applied in the Far 
East; and in China the United States, 
as early as 1844, insisted upon and ob- 
tained equality of opportunity. The 
same conception, as is well known, lay 
behind the famous Open Door notes of 
John Hay; and it is one of the elements, 
though not the only one, in the opposi- 
tion of the United States to the extension 
of Japanese influence and control over 
the Chinese Republic of today. It plays 
its part, too, in the opposition of the 
American Government to the present re- 
gime in Germany. There is a deep and 
indeed an irreconcilable antagonism be- 
tween the trading methods of the Nazis 
and those which are sought to be pro- 
moted by the authorities in Washington. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY AND PEACE 


I shall close these all too brief and 
necessarily rather superficial remarks on 
American foreign policy by saying a 
few words about the relationship of 
American diplomacy to the maintenance 
of peace and the preservation of demo- 
cratic Institutions. With regard to the 
first of these matters, it is perhaps perti- 
nent to observe that in lip service to the 
cause of peace no nation excels the 
Americans. There have been times, 
too, when the lip service has been 
matched by deeds. But no sense of na- 
tional self-complacency should blind us 
to the fact that we have not been in- 
variably virtuous. Our tariff policies 
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frequently have been most unfortunate, 
and upsetting to world tranquillity; the 
closing of our doors to immigrants, and 
the brutal action of the Congress of 1924 
in denying the application of the quota 
system to Japan, have been in the nature 
of international irritants; there have cer- 
tainly been times when an aggressive and 
irritating nationalism has been charac- 
teristic of American foreign policies, 
especially in the decade of the 1850’s, 
and, as most of the world saw it, at the 
turn of the nineteenth century. 

Moreover, those persons who believe 
in the doctrine of collective security, 
who believe that world tranquillity can 
be secured only by common action 
against aggressor states, have much to 
complain of in the history of the last 
twenty years. This country refused to 
subscribe to the Covenant of the League 
of Nations; it refused even to give its 
support to a World Court; it sought in 
the middle thirties completely to insulate 
itself from the effects of a new war in 
Europe. The page is written and cannot 
be erased; nor would any but the most 
self-confident dogmatist declare that had 
the United States acted differently the 
disasters of our time would have been 
avoided. But there is a curious irony 
nonetheless in the belated adoption by 
this country of a policy of assistance to 
ageressed nations, a policy very obvi- 
ously sustained by American public 
opinion. If it is logical to do what we 
are now doing, would it not have been 
desirable to make it clear in advance 
that we intended so to act were the pub- 
lic peace disturbed? Perhaps no democ- 
racy can pledge itself in advance. 
Strong forces and traditions, as we have 
seen, prevent this country from doing 
so; but the question, I repeat, is one 
worth pondering. 

Finally, what shall we say of the role 
of the United States in regard to the 
preservation of democratic institutions? 
That the Americans, in the past which 


we have been hastily engaged in retrac- 
ing, believed in their own democratic 
institutions, and wished to see them ex- 
tended, there is, of course, no doubt. At 
all times American sympathies have been 
given, sometimes perhaps somewhat in- 
discriminately and undiscriminatingly, tc 
those whom they believed to be fighting 
the battle for popular rights and liberal 
ideals. But in none of these contests, or 
indeed in any other, did the American 
people conceive it to be their role to 
propagate democratic principles by the 
sword, or to undermine the foundations 
of some other order in Europe or in Asia; 
and in the main, the Government of the 
United States has quite properly main- 
tained cordial or, at any rate, correct 
relationships with nations whose politi- 
cal institutions are very different from 
our own. 

The general principle has been to rec- 
ognize, as Monroe put it in 1823, the 
government de facto as the proper gov- 
ernment for us, and not to inquire too 
closely into origins or ideals. Occasion- 
ally, however, a different attitude has 
been assumed. The famous message of 
1823, so often alluded to in this dis- 
course, implied that the United States 
could not see with indifference the estab- 
lishment of antidemocratic institutions 
by foreign influence in the New World. 
In our own day, while the crudest self- 
interest would seem to point to a policy 
of assistance to Great Britain, there is 
undoubtedly an ideological basis for the 
American course of action. To prevent 
the destruction of freedom in the greatest 
Old World democracy is, by many 
Americans at any rate, considered as 
something worth contending for. 

It would not, however, be in con- 
formity with the general principles that 
have guided American diplomacy in the 
past were this country to launch itself 
upon a great crusade to establish democ- 
racy throughout the world. Diplomacy, 
though inevitably infused with ideologi- 
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cal conceptions, though touched, at any 
rate in the case of democratic peoples, 
with moral prejudices, is in the main, 
and in the main ought to be, based upon 
national self-interest. It is possible to 
conceive national self-interest in terms 
so narrow as to defeat one’s own ends. 
The policies of appeasement of the last 
seven or eight years in Europe are mel- 
ancholy illustrations of this fact. But 
it is possible also to lose sight of na- 
tional interest in a welter of confused 


and diffuse idealism. ‘This course also 
spells danger, if not disaster. In the 
choice of that course of action which 
spells wisdom, the American people will 
do well to examine their own past, in an 
open-minded and undogmatic spirit; and 
perhaps if they do this they may be 
saved alike from the menace of indiffer- 
ence to the issues being fought out in 
Europe, and from a quixotism so exten- 
sive and so out .of touch with reality as 
to offer grave perils of its own. 
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The Economic War 


By Jonn B. CONDLIFFE 
Delivered July 7, 1941 


HE years between the wars—1918 

to 1938—may seem to constitute a 
well-defined historical period capable of 
separate treatment, It would, however, 
be most unrealistic to discuss conflicts 
of economic policy in this period as if 
they could be studied apart from the 
ideological and diplomatic struggles 
which are discussed elsewhere in this 
volume. It would be a still graver error 
to regard economic warfare as a rela- 
tively mild form of international con- 
flict yielding place in 1939 to actual 
military operations. In many ways the 
most important development of the years 
between the wars was the progressive 
integration of all aspects of national poli- 
cies—diplomatic, propaganda, armament, 
monetary, and economic. In this de- 
velopment economic objectives were in- 
creasingly subordinated to political pur- 
poses. 

Economic history, even more than 
other aspects of history, is continuous. 
The seeds of totalitarianism were cer- 
tainly sown in the last war and its after- 
math. The U. S. S. R. began its totali- 
tarian career in 1917. Italy came under 
fascist rule in 1922 and Japan has been 
subjected to a war economy since 1931. 
The Nazis gained power in 1933. But 
it was not until late in 1934 that the 
German Government began successfully 
to weld the improvised expedients of 
economic nationalism into a coherent 
and aggressive policy alternative to the 
multilateral trading system. This is the 
real economic war. It is an integral part 
of, and preliminary to, total war and 
cannot be considered in isolation from 
it. 

COLLAPSE OF THE GOLD STANDARD 

The years immediately following the 
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last war were years of economic disinte- 
gration and distress. A short-lived: re- 
construction boom quickly collapsed. 
There followed a series of runaway 
monetary inflations and destructive revo- 
lutions, Even the victors in the war 
were impoverished and _ overstrained. 
Great Britain was not able to stabilize 
its currency until 1925 and France could 
not follow suit until 1927. 

From 1925 onwards, following the 
return of Great Britain to the interna- 
tional gold standard, there was a period 
of apparent recovery. Production and 
trade increased, currencies were con- 
trolled, exchange rates and prices were 
stabilized. But the recovery was hollow 
since it was largely based on American 
loans without carrying through the eco- 
nomic changes needed to restore a worka- 
ble international economic equilibrium. 
When the flow of loans ceased, after the 
stock market collapse in October 1929, 
the strain thrown on the balances of pay- 
ments became intolerable for the debtor 
countries of the world. It became more 
and more obvious that the restored gold 
standard was unworkable without drastic 
changes in national economic policies, 
changes that were socially and politically 
impossible to make. For two years, 
years of economic confusion and increas- 
ing strain, strenuous efforts were made to 
preserve international equilibrium main- 
ly by financial arrangements such as 
short-term banking loans and moratoria. 
The strain, however, proved too great 
and the effort collapsed. 

The breakdown of the restored gold 
standard can be dated from the fall of 
1931, when Great Britain abandoned the 
gold parity for sterling and embarked on 
a policy of high protection and bilateral 
trade bargaining. ‘The gold standard 
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mechanism restored in the years 1925 
to 1931, like the nineteenth-century 
mechanism on which it was modeled, 
was centered upon and cleared through 
London. When sterling depreciated in 
September 1931, much more was aban- 
doned than the link with gold. The 
complex, if precarious, equilibria of 
costs, prices, and balances of payments 
between the great trading countries were 
thrown into disorder. With them not 
only international trading but debt rela- 
tionships were thoroughly disorganized. 
It was as if the central pillar and support 
of a great building had collapsed and 
resulted in a series of cracks and strains 
that broke the stairs and left floors and 
rooms in unusual and impractical rela- 
tionships with one another. 


EMERGENCY EXPEDIENTS 


After the break there was an imme- 
diate multiplication of emergency pro- 
tective measures in every country. Tar- 
iffs were raised, quotas and licensing 
systems were introduced, exchange assets 
were controlled, and new makeshift de- 


vices of bilateral barter clearing were’ 


improvised to replace the multilateral 
credit clearings through London. The 
emergency character of these expedients 
is amply attested by their improvised 
mechanisms and the confusion of their 
application as restriction piled on restric- 
tion in one country after another. 

The confusion was worse confounded 
by the depreciation of the dollar in April 
1933, and continued even after its provi- 
sional stabilization at the beginning of 
1934. The pound sterling continued to 
drift for some months until it settled 
down not far from its old dollar parity 
and was kept reasonably stable there- 
after by the operations of the Exchange 
Equalization Account. During 1935, 
and still more in 1936, there appeared 
to be a real possibility that a widening 
area of exchange stability might form 
around the dollar-sterling rate. As the 


smaller trading countries depreciated to 
or below the new levels set by the lead- 
ing currencies there was much evidence 
of economic recovery, rising prices, debt 
adjustment, and the restoration of multi- 
lateral credit clearing. Austria, under 
skillful monetary management, gave an 
illustration of the manner in which quan- 
titative and exchange restrictions might 
be mitigated and finally removed as the 
currency settled down to a workable ex- 
change parity. The Tripartite Agree- 
ment of September 1936 was intended 
primarily as an opportunity for the re- 
maining countries of the gold bloc to 
carry through a controlled devaluation 
of their currencies and join the widening 
area of exchange stability and free multi- 
lateral clearing. 


AGGRESSIVE AUTARKY 


By this time, however, Italy was in- 
volved in the economic consequences of 
her Ethiopian adventure and the finan- 
cial ingenuity of Dr. Schacht had fash- 
ioned out of the trading necessities of 
the Balkan countries a new instrument 
of economic warfare. Autarky in the 
totalitarian countries had ceased to be 
passive and had become active. It was 
no longer a series of improvised de- 
fensive measures to protect the balance 
of payments, but had been welded into 
an aggressive, integrated policy. It had 
ceased to be economic nationalism and 
had become a new form of economic 
imperialism. 

It is essential to recognize the crucial 
importance of this change from defensive 
autarky to totalitarian economic aggres- 
sion. It is equally essential to recognize 
the continuity of totalitarian policy in 
the period of war preparedness (Wehr- 
wirtschaft), of actual warfare (Kriegs- 
wirtschafi), and of economic reorganiza- 
tion (Neuordnung) planned for the 
period after the war. The economic war 
has been in progress for many years, at 
least since Dr. Schacht inaugurated in 
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1935 the policy of bulk import purchases 
on clearing account. It forms a major 
` weapon in the hostilities actually in 
progress, It will continue after those 
hostilities end unless they end in the 
destruction of the totalitarian forms of 
government. It is, as the totalitarians 
have so often and so clearly proclaimed, 
a war between two worlds, between two 
irreconcilable systems of human organi- 
zation. It is a war between the military 
and the economic concepts of society. 
In the one, no values count except the 
power and force of the state; in the 
other, the state exists to promote the 
welfare of its citizens. The conflict 
therefore is an old conflict in a new 
guise. It is the defense of liberty against 
tyranny. 

It is perhaps worth while to recapitu- 
late briefly the main characteristics of 
the new bilateral barter trade based upon 
exchange clearings that was devised first 
as an instrument of economic penetration 
in the Balkans, but is now expounded by 
' German economists as a substitute for, 
and an improvement on, the old system 
of international trade based on exchange 
stability and multilateral clearing. The 
. new bilateral system is based essentially 
upon the importing capacity of the domi- 
nant industrial country. The militarized 
economy of the Reich, skillfully and 
ruthlessly regimented for the single- 
minded production of military personnel 
` and material; was hungry for imports. 
It followed in the first place a “policy 
of provision.” The largest volume of 
‘imports for the smallest volume of ex- 
ports was its aim. Therefore it kept the 
exchange value of its currency high and 
depressed the exchange value of the cur- 
rencies of its clients. It kept firm con- 
trol of its own prices and costs, but bid 
up the prices of the goods it imported. 
The first object was to gain imported 
food and raw materials for a gigantic 
effort of rearmament without having ‘to 
divert national labor and materials to 


pay for such imports by exports of 
manufactured goods. ‘Therefore in the 
years from 1935 onwards, the Reich be- 
came heavily indebted on current trad- 
ing account to all the little countries with 
which she traded bilaterally. In this 
way she borrowed part of the resources 
for her rearmament. Another part she 
got by repudiating her former debts 
while using the productive resources they 
represented. The rest came from rap- 
idly expanded production, the increment 
of which was not allowed to raise wages 
or living standards. 


EcoNoMic PENETRATION 


The second object of the bilateral 
trading program was economic penetra- 
tion in the sense of tying the economics 
of the little countries into dependence 
on her own. The tactics used in pursuit 
of this object are familiar from the 
practices of discriminating monopolies in 
their formative years. Often the treaties 
gave quite favorable terms to a country 
whose support was politically important. 
Always the barter bargaining involved 
the lodgment in strategic industries and 
government departments of experts with 
a double function—political as well as 
economic. By the time Britain and 
France awoke to this situation, not only 
the central, southern, and eastern, but 
the northern European countries also 
were in the German trading orbit and 
sphere of political penetration. 

The third object of policy, however, 
should not be underestimated. It was to 
supplant and destroy the free clearing 
system that formerly had been centered 
on London. What now comes to be 
known as “preventive buying” has been 
practiced by Germany since 1935. The 
little countries with great frozen bal- 
ances of blocked marks and no other 
foreign assets could neither import from 
free-exchange countries nor pay their 
debts in free exchange. In this way a 
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heavy blow was struck at the exporting, 
shipping, financial, insurance, and other 
commercial services of the free-exchange 
countries. Berlin was drawing yall the 
threads of bilateral trade and payments 
away from London. The trade of Eu- 
rope and of the world was to be centered 
on Berlin for the future. Multilateral 
clearing techniques were projected, and 
new and ingenious, if dishonest, forms 
of direct investment were worked out. 

It is important to notice that, as this 
method of bilateral barter trading was 
perfected, its mechanisms were greatly 
simplified. Licensing and quotas, as well 
as tariffs, became relatively unimportant. 
Even exchange control, the dominating 
mechanism for regulating external pay- 
ments, became somewhat of a formality 
as barter trade in bulk was conducted by 
virtually continuous bargaining. The 
trade treaties which formerly provided 
a legal framework within which private 
traders were assured of fair and equal 
treatment became a mere shell of provi- 
sional and temporary agreements within 
which mixed commissions of government 
officials negotiated barter deals. In such 
negotiations, prices, freight rates, tariffs, 
quotas, subsidies, and exchange rates 
provided a wide and flexible range within 
which to bargain. 

In the actual conduct of hostilities the 
same principles have been followed. The 
occupied countries have been systemati- 
cally looted, but in a sophisticated and 
streamlined manner. ‘Trade treaties 
have been negotiated, immense purchases 
have been made, and the occupied coun- 
tries have thereby greatly increased their 
exports. Payments to the producers 
have enlarged monetary circulation, but 
the national banks concerned have been 
forced to watch the circulation rise with 
nothing to set against it but swollen 
credits in blocked marks. They have 
exported not only their produce but 
their working capital and even their fixed 
capital against problematical future pay- 


ments in the form of German exports 
after the war. 


THE Proyectep NEw ORDER 


The pattern of European and world 
economic organization that will be set 
up in the event of a German victory is 
already very clear. Germany will be the 
industrial and financial center and will 
determine the kind and degree of terri- 
torial specialization that will be possible 
for each country. All trade will be to 
and from the center, except such as is 
permitted to be cleared by exchange of 
balances at the center. The strange phe- 
nomenon will recur of the industrial 
debtor exporting capital goods in partial 
payment of accrued debt and thereby 
investing on the new principle that the 
price of the capital goods includes pre- 
payment of interest on the investment. 

From time to time complacent voices 
are raised in this country, expressing 
confidence that the United States will 
still be able to undersell German exports. 
But exports are not the problem. Ger- 
many will do as she has done before— 
outbid the United States for imports. 
The United States will certainly be able 
to export. Germany itself will take all 
the exports she can get. But that is not 
in question. All that is in question is, . 
who will pay the United States for such 
exports? It will, of course, get marks, 
but what kind of marks—dquestion 
marks? 

As in prewar, and even wartime, Ger- 
many, the forms of capitalist banking, 
investment, public finance, and produc- 
tion will be preserved. The hands will 
be the hands of Esau, but the voice will 
be Jacob’s. It is not the least subtlety 
of the totalitarian philosophy that it is 
careful to preserve the forms of law and 
economic contract. Effective control is 
in the hands of the state which therefore 
does not need to destroy or compete 
with, but simply uses and directs, the 
ordinary mechanisms of economic pro- 
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duction and exchange. The secret of 
control, as Douglas Miller has so clearly 
pointed out, is the destruction of the 
rights of the individual against the state 
as assured by impartial administration 
of a known legal system. 

This monstrous pseudo capitalism, 
which is in reality the sublimation of 
the military state, is now being paraded 
by German economists as more stable, 
efficient, and rational in its operation 
than the anarchy of competitive private 
enterprise and the unregulated interna- 
tional economics of free multilateral 
trading. It is said to solve the problem 
of unemployment, but so did plantation 
slavery. It is said also to have solved 
the problem of the business cycle, to 
have substituted rational credit clearings 
for cumbersome gold shipments, to have 
balanced imports and exports, and to 
have abolished the thraldom of inter- 
national indebtedness. Most of the 
claims made on its behalf are patently 
absurd though plausible to the inexpert. 
The price paid for its vaunted stability 
is ruthless regimentation. One of the 
saddest results of the perversion of sci- 
entific values and standards that has 
come from the systematic sapping at 
basic principles is the apparent willing- 
ness of German economists to dress up 
the practices and expedients of state 
robbery in pseudoscientific language. 


THE ALTERNATIVES 


The economic war, however, is not 
between a militarized and regulated eco- 
nomic system centered on Germany and 
a restoration of the old gold standard 
system with its reliance on the competi- 
tive processes of private enterprise and 
investment. Great as were the achieve- 
ments of the laissez faire, free-trading 
system in the nineteenth century, there 
is now no real possibility of its restora- 
tion. It is true that the conflict of pur- 
poses that led to the breakdown of the 
restored gold standard may be summa- 


rized as “the resistance of sovereign 
states to the creation of a world eco- 
nomic order based upon free enterprise.” 
The creation of a world economic order 
is a necessity imposed upon us by mod- 
ern developments in transport and com- 
munication; but it cannot now be cre- 
ated by free enterprise if by that term 
is meant the competitive laissez faire 
which was characteristic of the nine- 
teenth century. 

If we refuse to accept, and finally 
defeat, the militarist regimentation and 
power economics of totalitarianism, and 
at the same time recognize that there can 
be no reversion to laissez faire, what 
alternative can be projected? It seems 
obvious that for long years to come we 
must look forward to a continuance of 
wartime controls and regulated interna- 
tional monetary and economic relations. 
The distortion of production, of inter- 
national balances, and price relationships 
is so great that abrupt abandonment of 
wartime controls would lead to a chaotic 
crisis. It is inconceivable, after the ex- 
perience of the last postwar period, that 
any country can again risk the social 
insecurity of vast and prolonged un- 
employment. Therefore we shall be 
forced into great national expenditures 
for public works and unemployment re- 
lief. There will be tremendous impov- 
erishment of the belligerent areas calling 
for great movement of food and capital 
goods to countries which lack exchange; 
but uncontrolled international loans seem 
unlikely to be repeated. To cope with 
the needs of a stricken postwar world in 
which government has collapsed over 
large areas will call for immense energy 
and almost superhuman administrative 
skill. This problem may be long de- 
layed; but it may come upon us very 
suddenly. 

There are those who project elaborate 
schemes for a planned world after the 
war, a world of cartelized trade and so- 
cialized production. It is certain that 
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the responsibilities of governments in 
the economic field will be increased, but 
it is very doubtful whether detailed bu- 
reaucratic planning can solve the vast 
problems to be faced. For a time, and 
probably a long time, the machinery of 
war controls must be continued and be 
gradually transformed into instruments 
for the creation and regulation of a new 
economic order. Certain elements of 
that order would seem to emerge from 
present facts. In the first place, social 
_ security within national boundaries will 
be a prime consideration of all govern- 
ments. The main instrument by which 
they will seek to insure such security 
will be public expenditure made possible 
by expansionist monetary policies. To 
prevent such policies from getting out 
of control there must be continued ra- 
tioning and therefore some measure of 
planned production. 

The restoration of freer international 
trade would go some way towards alle- 
viating the production problems of the 
nonbelligerent and the reconstruction 
problems of the belligerent areas; but if 
this trade is to be soundly based it must 
be based upon reciprocal exchange rather 
than loans. Temporary loans will cer- 
tainly be necessary; but the key to the 
trading problem is obviously controlled 
devaluation in the countries whose bal- 
ances of payments are under strain. For 


this purpose the experiment of the Tri- 
partite Agreement of September 1936 
suggests a possible mechanism. The 
essential problem will be to keep prices 
high in the creditor countries so that 
debtor countries may export in payment 
of their obligations and yet allow these 
debtor countries to depreciate their cur- 
rencies to a controlled level. In prac- 
tice the most important aspect of this 
problem will be the necessity of keeping 
the dollar fixed while sterling and other 
currencies depreciate against it and yet, 
at the same time, stimulating a rise in 
American prices and controlling the 
tendency for prices to rise in other coun- 
tries. These are contradictory purposes 
to be achieved only by vigorous mone- 
tary intervention primarily in the United 
States. Such a policy, moreover, in- 
volves greater-imports into this country 
at the expense of certain strongly en- 
trenched and protected industries though 
to the net benefit of the country as a 
whole. Unless the United States proves 
ready to make the sectional sacrifices 
necessary if she is to become the center 
and controlling force in a new inter- 
national trading system, there seems no 
prospect of avoiding a prolonged period 
of intensified economic nationalism, ac- 
companied by even more severe eco- 
nomic crises and social upheavals than 
those which followed the last war. 
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The Conflict of Ideologies 


By Hu SHH 
Delivered July 8, 1941 


N THE 1940 edition of Webster’s 

New International Dictionary the 
fashionable word “ideology,” as it is 
currently used, is defined as follows: 


4. a A subjective interpretation of ob- 
served phenomena, esp., of social phe- 
nomena. b A systematic scheme of ideas 
about life. c Manner or content of think- 
ing characteristic of an individual or class; 
as, bourgeois zdeology. 


Use oF THE Worp “IDEOLOGY” 


In what sense do we use the term 
“ideology” when we talk about “the 
conflict of ideologies”? 

In a column dated July 2, 1941, Miss 
Dorothy Thompson made frequent use 
of this term. She says: 


The Soviet-German war has ideological 
consequences, the first being that the Red 
Army chooses to rally the people around 
the battle cry of homeland and Russian soil, 
rather than world Communism. ... What 
the ideology of the Red Army may be, 
time will tell. We suspect that it is na- 
tionalist and Russian. .. . In fact we sus- 
pect that three ideologies will be liquidated 
by this war—Communism, Nazi-ism, and 
Toryism. 


In the latter part of her column, Miss 
Thompson advocates that the United 
. States spend “the cost of one battleship” 
to finance a “gargantuan propaganda 
campaign” to present the broad outlines 
of an American peace to the world— 
“openly on the air waves of the planet, 
and twenty-four hours a day.” But she 
says: | 

Such a campaign should not be ideologi- 
cal—it should be addressed to the reason, 
realism, common sense, and heart-broken 
yearnings of the people of the whole world. 
... Precisely, because the ideologies have 
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all proved themselves to be unmitigated 
buncombe, the voice of reason—reason 
combined with power—has an audience. 


In these passages, one of the masters 
of journalistic prose seems to have used 
the term “ideology” as meaning some 
system of ideas which has come to be 
the accepted scheme of thinking of a 
group, e.g., of the Communist Party, the 
Nazi Party, or the English Tories, or, 
as Miss Thompson suggests, possibly of 
the Red Army of Soviet Russia as a re- 
sult of the new phase of the war. It is 
significant to note that Miss Thompson 
seems to have regarded “ideologies” as 
having “all proved themselves to be un- 
mitigated buncombe” and as opposed to 
“the voice of reason.” When a set of 
ideas, such as “the broad outlines of an 
American peace,” is addressed to the 
reason, realism, and common sense of 
the people, then it is zot ideological, 
even though it be aggressively preached 
by means of a “gargantuan propaganda 
campaign,” in all languages “and twenty- 
four hours a day.” 

Here the question arises: Must the 
term “ideology” be limited to “unmiti- 
gated buncombe’’? If, according to 
Miss Thompson, Toryism is an ideology, 
how about Whiggism and Liberalism? 
And if the Red Army of Soviet Russia 
should actually abandon the ideology of 
world revolution and adopt an ideology 
which is nationalist and Russian, would 
it necessarily be another “unmitigated 
buncombe’’? 

Since the conflict of ideologies could 
not be easily and summarily dismissed 
as merely a conflict among the various 
schemes of unmitigated buncombe, it 
seems advisable to regard the term “‘ide- 
ology” not as implying adverse judg- 
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ment, but merely as a neutral term, 
meaning any set or system of ideas 
about life, society, and government, 
originating in most cases as consciously 


` advocated or dogmatically asserted so- 


cial, political, or religious slogans or 
battle cries and, through long processes 
of propaganda and usage, gradually be- 
coming the characteristic beliefs or dog- 
mas of a particular group, party, or 
nationality. 

In this sense we may better under- 
stand the conflict of ideologies of our 
own times. This conflict is a real con- 
flict among the several contradicting and 
opposing systems of ideas about life, 
society, economic organization, and po- 
litical institutions. It is not merely a 
conflict between the ideologies of the 
Left and the Right—between the ide- 
ology of the communism of Marx, Lenin, 
and Stalin and the ideologies of fascist 
Italy and Nazi Germany. No. A more 
real and more fundamental conflict has 
come about because each of these totali- 
tarian systems has undertaken to con- 
demn, combat, and destroy what all of 
them regard as their common antithesis, 
their common enemy, namely, the sys- 
tem of democratic ideas, ideals, prac- 
tices, and institutions. 


DEMOCRACIES WERE UNPREPARED 


The conflict of ideologies is therefore 
in reality an aggressive onslaught of 
the totalitarian systems against the ideo- 
logically defenseless and unprepared de- 
mocracies. 

The liberal and democratic peoples 
were unprepared for such an offensive 
assault because, ever since the great 
democratic revolutions of the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
turies, the movement of political de- 
mocracy had carried the day and was 
triumphantly and confidently beginning 
to convert the whole civilized world to 
its several slightly divergent but essen- 
tially similar systems of constitutional, 


parliamentary, democratic forms of gov- 
ernment. The age of heated debate and 
pamphleteering on the pros and cons of 
republicanism and democracy, of human 
equality and liberty, had long passed, 
and the democracies had settled down 
to consolidate and enjoy their historic 
gains and had contented themselves with 
merely making minor modifications or 
reforms here and there to perfect their 
social and political institutions. They 
had least expected, on the eve. of winning 
a stupendous world war waged to make 
the world safe for democracy, to find 
themselves suddenly caught in a world 
revolution which sought to establish the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and to 
“smash” all bourgeois parliamentarian- 
ism and bourgeois democracy—a world 
revolution which openly justified the 
dictatorial rule of the proletariat over 
the bourgeoisie, “a rule unrestricted by 
law, based on force,” and which set up 
the new totalitarian form of government 
that recognized only the leadership and 
dictatorship of one party “which does 
not share and cannot share their leader- 
ship with other parties.” 

The self-complacent democracies were 
not prepared to deal with this new move- 
ment. Indeed they did not know what 
to do with it. They were horrified by its 
ruthless excesses. At first they sought 
to fight it with armed force. Later they 
tried to isolate it. 

But neither armed force nor diplo- 
macy nor isolation could stop the 
spread of this antidemocratic movement . 
throughout the world. And the world 
had not been made safe for democracy. 
Wherever there was confusion, disorder, 
and discontent, there was fertile soil for 
the rise and growth of dictatorship. 
Autocratic rule seemed to point the way 
to Order, Strength, Employment, Pros- 
perity, and Glory. Indeed it promised 
Utopia. 

Thus in the course of two decades, 
antidemocratic movements have taken 
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possession of many lands and large 
populations. By 1922 Mussolini’s fas- 
cism captured Italy. By 1933 Hitler’s 
national socialism conquered Germany. 
International communism and national- 
istic fascism and Nazism, while they 
differ in numerous details, agree in their 
attack on the democratic ideas and ideals 
and in their totalitarian dictatorial po- 
litical systems. 


ROLE OF PROPAGANDA 


This new despotism was forceful, un- 
scrupulous, ruthless, and self-righteous. 
It had vigor, freshness, and glamour. 
It was, above all, aggressive in its at- 
tacks on the democracies. The democ- 
racies were dazzled and puzzled by this 
aggressive and destructive criticism. 
They were not ready to answer back. 
They were vaguely conscious of the his- 
torical value of their own institutions; 
they vaguely talked about their own 
“way of life” as being worth preserving; 
but they were backward and inefficient 
in organizing propaganda and in work- 
ing out a simplified and unified scheme 
of ideological defense. They are too 
proud and too self-complacent to defend 
themselves against what they consider 
unmitigated bunk. And they are too 
individualistic ever to undertake organ- 
ized propaganda effectively. For it is 
propaganda which has been chiefly re- 
sponsible for the great success in the 
spread of antidemocratic movements and 
in the attack on and discrediting of 
democratic ideas and institutions. In 
the words of Adolf Hitler, the greatest 
master of the science and art of propa- 
ganda, the task of propaganda 


has not to search into truth as far as this 
is favorable to others, in order to present 
it to the masses with doctrinary honesty, 
but it has rather to serve its own truth un- 
interruptedly . . . it has to confine itself to 
little and repeat this eternally. . . . The 
purpose of propaganda is not continually to 
produce interesting changes for a few blasé 


little masters, but to convince; that means, 


to convince the masses. The masses, how- . 
ever, with their inertia, always need a cer- 
tain time before they are ready even to 
notice a thing, and they will lend their 
memories only to the thousandfold repeti- 
tion of the most simple ideas.+ 


It is this “thousandfold repetition of 
the most simple ideas” which has 
gradually undermined the faith of thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple in the ideas and ideals of the demo- 
cratic movement which had become 
fairly generally accepted by the intelli- 
gentsia and the people of the modern 
world. ‘Representative democratic gov- 
ernment is the political concomitant of 
economic capitalism.” “Democracy is 
the decadent form of government.” 
“The goddess of Liberty is dead and 
her body is already putrescent.” ? 
“Down with bourgeois parliamentarism 
and bourgeois democracy.” Against the 
powerful propaganda of such simple 
ideas, the democratic peoples, in their 
traditional disdain and self-complacency, 
have made no attempt to defend their 
own institutions and the philosophies 
behind them. 


DEMOCRACIES ARE AROUSED 


It is only during these last years of 
the second World War that a few great 
leaders of the democracies have begun 
to fight back the organized attack of the 
totalitarian nations. It has taken an 
unprecedented war and the rapid con- 
quest of a dozen free and democratic 
nations to make these leaders realize the 
Seriousness of the antidemocratic cam- 
paign. The great tragedy of Europe 
and the great threat to the Anglo-Saxon 
world have now begun to force upon 
the surviving democracies the real 

1 Mein Kampf (Reynal & Hitchcock ed.), 
pp. 236, 238, 239. 

2Mussolini in March 1923, quoted by 
George Catlin in The Story of the Political 
Philosophers (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1939), p. 720. i 
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gravity of the conflict of ideologies—a 
conflict which, in the last analysis, is no 
more and no less than a well-planned 
and powerfully directed ideological 
propaganda against the very foundations 
of democratic institutions and demo- 
cratic civilization. 

Of the few great leaders who are fully 
aware of the dangers of this antidemo- 
cratic attack stands pre-eminently Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. In his 
Dayton speech of October 12, 1940, 
President Roosevelt said: 


We are determined to use our energies 
and our resources to counteract and repel 
the foreign plots, the propaganda, the whole 
technique of underground warfare originat- 
ing in Europe and now clearly directed 
against all of the republics on this side of 
the ocean. 

That propaganda repeats and repeats that 
democracy is a decadent form of govern- 
ment. They tell us that our old democratic 
ideal, our old traditions of civil liberties are 
things of the past. 

We reject that thought. We say that we 
are the future. We say that the direction 
in which they would lead us is backward to 
the bondage of the Pharaohs, backward to 
the slavery of the Middle Ages. 


In his Third Inaugural Address of 
January 20, 1941, he sounded the same 
battle cry: 


There are men who believe that democ- 
racy, as a form of government and a frame 
of life, is limited or measured by a kind of 
mystical and artificial fate—that, for some 
unexplained reason, tyranny and slavery 
have become the surging wave of the fu- 
ture, and that freedom is an ebbing tide. 
But we Americans know that this is not 
TUE 6 os 

Most vital to our present and to our fu- 
ture is this experience (of the last eight 
years) of a democracy which successfully 
survived crises at home; put away many 
evil things; built new structures on endur- 
ing lines; and, through it all, maintained 
the fact of its democracy. 
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three-way. framework of the Constitution 
of the United States. The co-ordinate 
branches of the government continue freely 
to function. The Bill of Rights remains 
inviolate. The freedom of elections is 
wholly maintained. Prophets of the down- 
fall of American democracy have their dire 
predictions come to naught. 

No, democracy is not dying. 

We know it because we have seen it re- 
vive and grow. 

We know it cannot die because it is built 
on the unhampered initiative of individual 
men and women joined together in a com- 
mon enterprise—an enterprise undertaken 
and carried through by the free expression 
of a free majority. 

We know it because democracy alone, of 
all forms of government, enlists the full 
force of men’s enlightened will. 

We know it because democracy alone has 
constructed an unlimited civilization ca- 
pable of infinite progress in the improve- 
ment of human life. 


In these utterances the conflict is de- 
fined, the challenge accepted, and the 
battle joined. It is a conflict of democ- 
racy versus tyranny, of freedom versus 
slavery, of government by constitution 
and law versus absolute dictatorial 
power, of free expression of men’s en- 
lightened will versus blind and uncondi- 
tional obedience to party and “leader.” 

In a remarkable communication pub- 
lished in The New York Times on May 
11, 1941, Mr. Max Eastman (who was 
twice tried and barely escaped a jail 
sentence for having too vigorously op- 
posed American entrance into the last 
World War) strongly advocates that 
“vicarious belligerence” in the form of 
all-out aid to Britain is not enough and 
that the American Nation 


ought to be ready, in case of certain need, 
to fight by England’s side . . . this war is 
not merely a struggle for national power, 
but a struggle between democracy and tyr- 
anny. This war is, if any war in history 
, a war between two ways of life. 
conflict between Babylon and 
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Judea, Egypt and Assyria, Athens and 
Sparta, Greece and Persia even, showed no 
cultural contrast to compare with that be- 
tween modern democracy and totalitarian- 
ism. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF TOTALITARIANISM 


To prove this emphatic statement of 
the gigantic struggle Mr. Eastman enu- 
merates twenty-one major traits of to- 
talitarianism, “every one of them to be 
found in Germany, Italy, and Russia, 
not one in England or the United 
States.” As his “condensed list” repre- 
sents a concrete method of describing 
the two opposing ways of life lying be- 
hind the conflict of ideologies, I repro- 
duce it here in further condensed form. 
The twenty-one major traits of totali- 
tarianism are: 

1. Nationalistic emotion is exalted to 
the point of religious frenzy. 

2. A single party, disciplined like an 
army, takes over the power of the state. 

3. Dissenting opinion is ruthlessly 
stamped out. 

4. Supernatural religion is subordi- 
nated to the religion of nationalism. 

5. The “leader” forms the focus of 
devotion and becomes to all intents and 
purposes a god. 

6. Anti-intellectualism in the form of 
flattery to the ignorant and severe pen- 
alty to honest thinking. 

7. Anti-intellectualism in the form of 
destruction of books and distortion of 
historical and scientific truth. 

8. Anti-intellectualism in the form of 
abolishing disinterested science and hon- 
est scholarship. 

9. Dogma replaces debate and the 
press is controlled by the party and the 
state. 

10. Cultural isolation of the popula- 
tion in order to prevent it from knowing 
the real condition of the outside world. 

11. Party control of creative art. 

12. Immoralism in all forms of politi- 
cal lying and governmental hypocrisy. 


13. Immoralism in the form of state- 
planned crimes. 

14. Encouragement of the people to 
bait and torture the so-called public 
enemies. 

15. Revival of the barbaric principle 
of family and tribal guilt for the crime 
of such public enemies. 

16. Preparations for perpetual war 
and complete militarization of the popu- 
lation. 

17. Reckless encouragement of in- 
crease in population. 

18. Subordination of women. 

19. Liberal use of the phraseology of 
working-class revolution against capi- 
talism. 

20. Prohibition of strikes and protests 
from labor, and the destruction of labor 
movements. 

21. Industry, commerce, and agricul- 
ture are controlled by the party and the 
leader. 

President Roosevelt refutes the charge 
that democracy is the decadent and dy- 
ing form of government by showing that 
the democratic system has the vitality to 
revive and grow. Mr. Max Eastman 
dramatizes the sharpness of the funda- 
mental struggle by enumerating the evil 
and barbaric features peculiar to totali- 
tarianism and absent in the democracies. 
These represent two distinct and valua- 
ble ways to meet the antidemocratic 
challenge and attack. They present 
two approaches to the study of the “‘con- 
flict of ideologies.” 

But there seems to be room for a third 
and possibly other approaches to the 
problem. In the remaining portion of 
this article, I propose to resolve the con- 
flict of democratic and antidemocratic 
ideologies into a few deeper and more 
basic philosophical conflicts. 

What, then, are the basic concepts 
which differentiate the democratic way 
of life from the antidemocratic way of 
life? 

Going beyond the old and familiar 
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slogans and ideas (such is “liberty, 
equality, fraternity,” and “natural and 
inalienable rights,” etc.) I should like 
to suggest that the real conflict between 
the democratic and antidemocratic way 
of life is centered around two basic con- 
tradictions or antitheses: (1) It is the 
technique of radical and cataclysmic 
revolution versus the technique of pro- 
gressive and piecemeal reform. (2) It 
is the principle of uniformity versus the 
principle of diversified individual devel- 
opment. 


RADICAL REVOLUTION VERSUS 
PIECEMEAL REFORM 


The first basic characteristic of totali- 
tarian regimes is that they all stand for 
radical and catastrophic revolution and 
that they all scorn and spurn specific re- 
forms as superficial and useless. Not 
only have they achieved absolute politi- 
cal power through revolution and vio- 
lence, but they have all invariably 
sought to perpetuate the technique of 
violent revolution and to universalize 
that technique in order to bring about 
similar cataclysmal revolution through- 
out the whole world. They are the self- 
appointed apostles and champions of 
“total revolution,” of “world revolu- 
tion,” of “permanent revolution,” of 
“eternal war.” 

The Communist Manifesto of 1848 
calls for a world-wide communist revo- 
lution: 


Communists scorn to hide their views 
and aims. They openly declare that their 
purpose can only be achieved by the forci- 
ble overthrow of the whole extant social 
order. 


All the totalitarian systems that have 
arisen since 1917 have been revolutions 
of the radical and cataclysmal kind in 
the sense that they all seek, in the words 
of Adolf Hitler, “to pull down a world 
and build up a new one.” Moreover, 
their leaders were all obsessed by the 


idea that it was not possible to over- 
throw the whole extant social order in 
any one country without at the same 
time overthrowing the same social order 
in the neighboring countries. Hence the 
necessity of world revolution, of “total” 
revolution. And the technique of revo- 
lution must be violent and catastrophic: 
it must destroy everything of the old 
order. “There is nothing,” says Her- 
mann Rauschning in his Revolution of 
Nihilism, “that this destruction would 
spare. And nothing will be taken over 
from the old order into the new, neither 
army nor church, neither the institutions 
of property nor the elements of cul- 
ture.” 3 

It is this eternal stress on the neces- 
sity of radical and violent revolution, 
both as an internal political technique 
and as world policy, which constitutes 
the first basic concept differentiating 
these totalitarian systems from the mod- 
ern democracies. I say “modern democ- 
racies” advisedly, for, as we can recall, 
one hundred and fifty years ago there 
were apostles of republicanism, like 
Robespierre, Saint-Just, and Babeuf, 
who believed in and practiced the 
technique of violent revolution. Even 
Thomas Paine gloried in the prospect of 
a general revolution in the system of 
governments of Europe. He wrote to 
Lafayette in February 1792: “When 
France shall be surrounded by Revolu- 
tions she will be in peace and safety.” 


PROGRESS AS VIEWED BY THE 
DEMOCRACIES 


But the modern democracies have in 
general abandoned the idea of radical 
revolution and are content with piece- 
meal processes of social, economic, and 
political reform. Vaguely and uncon- 
sciously, but unmistakably, the basic 
philosophy of modern democratic politi- 
cal procedure is that progress is not 
made by violent and destructive up- 

3 P. 87. 


t 
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heavals, but by the steady accumulation 
of specific improvements and reforms. 

American philosophers have tried to 
make this unconscious tendency into a 
conscious and articulate philosophy. 
William James used the word “melio- 
rism” to denote an ethical philosophy 
which teaches that the world is imperfect 
and incomplete but that man has the 
power to aid its betterment. John 
Dewey has developed a theory of prog- 
ress: “Progress is not a wholesale mat- 
ter, but a retail job, to be contracted for 
and executed in sections.” * This con- 
ception of progress calls for neither radi- 
cal revolution nor fatalistic laissez faire, 
but it calls for individual effort, devo- 
tion, intelligence, and patience. In the 
words of President Roosevelt: ‘‘Democ- 
racy alone has constructed an unlimited 
civilization capable of infinite progress 
in the improvement of human life.” As 
the history of the centuries has shown, 
that progress in the improvement of hu- 
man life has been in the main brought 
about through what Dewey calls “a re- 
tail job.” 

This difference between radical catas- 
trophic revolution and piecemeal im- 
provement I consider the most funda- 
mental antithesis between the democratic 
and the totalitarian ways of life. This 
basic difference explains almost every- 
thing else in the conflicting systems. 

It explains, for instance, why anti- 
democratic regimes must be dictatorial 
and totalitarian. All social radicalism 
must inevitably lead to political dictator- 
ship, because only absolute power can 
achieve the task of radical revolution; 
only violence and unlimited terroristic 
despotism can accomplish the complete 
overthrow of the extant order and pre- 


vent its return or revival. As Lenin 
put it: 
4 John Dewey, “Progress,” International 


Journal of Ethics, April 1916; reprinted in 
his collected Essays entitled Characters and 
Events, Vol. II, p. 824. 


Revolution is undoubtedly the most au- 
thoritarian thing in the world. Revolution 
is an act in which one section of the popu- 
lation imposes its will upon the other by 
rifles, bayonets, and other such exceedingly 
authoritarian means.” 


For such a revolution, it was thought 
absolutely necessary to have dictator- 
ship, which Lenin himself defined as “an 
authority relying directly upon force, 
and not bound by any laws.” Marx had 
said that a revolutionary dictatorship of 
the proletariat was probably necessary 
for the period of transition from capi- 
talist to communist society. But the 
task of cataclysmic revolution can never 
be completed; and there is always the 
danger of the return to power of the 
dispossessed and overthrown opposition. 
The much-heralded world revolution 
seems so slow in coming. And there 
have arisen counterrevolutions in those 
countries where revolutions had been ex- 
pected. So the dictatorships must con- 
tinue indefinitely! i 


DICTATORIAL POWER RARELY NEEDED 


On the other hand, the democratic 
regimes which have been accustomed to 
the method of piecemeal legislative 
remedies and reforms have rarely felt 
the need for absolute dictatorial power. 
In time of war or grave internal crisis, 
they can always delegate special powers 
to their executive leaders. But in time 
of peace, they are content with their 
“retail job” of meting out specific meas- 
ures to meet the particular needs of the 
nation. It may take twenty years to 
make a Federal income tax possible. It 
may take a decade to repeal national 
prohibition. In the life of a nation the 
apparent wastage of a few days of de- 
bate or even a few years of discussion is 
nothing compared with the loss of basic 
liberties under an absolute totalitarian 
rule. 


5 Nikolay Lenin, Proletarian Revolution and 
Kautsky tke Renegade. 
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The same fundamental difference also 
explains why so many idealistic spirits 
are much attracted to antidemocratic 
systems. The democratic procedure of 
specific remedial reforms is often so slow 
and so superficial and inadequate that 
impatient souls are naturally attracted 
_ to the so-called “revolutionary” systems 
in which dictatorial power seems to 
promise more thorough, more radical, 
and more rapid realization of their ideal- 
istic dreams. It often requires long 
years of hard experience and sad disillu- 
sionment before these idealistic dream- 
ers can realize that there is no short cut 
to progress, and that the peaceful and 
piecemeal process of reform and amelio- 
ration is after all the truly democratic 
way of life. 


UNIFORMITY Versus DIVERSITY 


The second basic characteristic of to- 
talitarian civilization is that it cannot 
tolerate diversity or individual variation, 
but always seeks to bring a whole people 
to conform to a uniform pattern. ‘This 
is true of political belief, religious faith, 
intellectual life, as well as economic or- 
ganization. Political activity is directed 
and controlled by a minority clique 
which is regimented like a military ma- 
chine and which pledges its absolute 
obedience to the leader. All opposition 
and dissent are proscribed and stamped 
‘out. In religious life, the leaders of 
these totalitarian regimes claim to have 
been emancipated from the shackles of 
the traditional supernatural religion; but 
they seek to impose their antireligionism 
upon the entire population and to sup- 
press all freedom and independence in 
religious groups. In intellectual life, 
no freedom of thought and expression is 
permitted. Science and education must 
be subordinated to the interest of the 
party and the state, and thought must 
not deviate from the “party line.” In 
economic life, the state seeks to impose 
a uniform system on the whole society 


in accordance with the determined eco- 
nomic policy of the time. Whether it 
be communism, state socialism, or col- 
lectivization of. agriculture, it is always 
a uniform system enforced by the ruth- 
less power of the state. Labor move- 
ment is nonexistent in all totalitarian 
regimes, because industry and produc- 
tion are carried on by the state. There 
is no strike, no protest of labor; and 
sabotage, the only method of passive 
protest, is a crime punishable by the 
most severe penalties. 

In every one of these various phases 
of life, it is always the leader, the party, 
or the state—-which are one and the 
same thing—that decides upon the 
“norm” to be accepted by all. No indi- 
vidual is allowed to differ, deviate, or 
dissent from the official policy or party 
line. “There is no freedom of the indi- 
vidual,” says Dr. Goebbels, “there is 
only freedom of peoples, nations, or 
races.” Dr. Goebbels defends the right 
of the party to be intolerant to non- 
conformity in these words: “As we are 
convinced that we are right, we cannot 
tolerate any other in our neighborhood 
who claims also to be right.” 

It is this extreme desire for uniformity 
and suppression of diversity in all phases 
of life that clearly characterizes the anti- 
democratic civilization as distinct from 
the democratic way of life. 

The democratic way of life is essen- 
tially individualistic. Historically it þe- 
gan with religious nonconformity. It 
was this primary religious individualism 
which inspired the first ideas of freedom. 
The defenders of religious freedom were 
willing to sacrifice their lives and prop- 
erty in their struggle against oppression 
and interference. The freedom of the 
individual to worship his God in his own 
way was at the root of all the historic 
beginnings of the modern democratic 
spirit and institutions. 

The same spirit of nonconformity is 
responsible for the other liberties: free- 
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dom of thought, of the expression and 
publication of thought, freedom of as- 
sembly, and so forth. The fundamental 
thing is the desire of the individual to 
secure free development and expression 
of his personal and private feeling, 
thought, and belief. It is a fight for 
the right to differ—the right not to 
conform to an established or dictated 
pattern. 

Democratic institutions have been the 
products of this spirit of nonconformity 
in religious belief, in intellectual convic- 
tion, in social and political opinion, and 
in life in general. Democratic civiliza- 
tion is the creation by those individual- 
istic and freedom-loving persons who 
valued their liberty above their bread, 
and truth above their life. The politi- 
cal systems which have come to be 
called democratic are no more and no 
less than the political safeguards which 
these nonconformist free spirits have de- 
vised or evolved for the protection of 
their liberties. 

Even the economic aspect of demo- 
cratic civilization is not uniformly capi- 
talistic as it has often been thought to 
be. If private ownership and free enter- 
prise have been long maintained and at 
a time even elevated as a natural and 
inalienable right, it was because histori- 
cally they were efficient and conducive 
to the development of individual ini- 
tiative, and because they were thought 
to have made possible a standard of 
economic well-being higher than any 
other economic system had ever attained. 


DIVERSITY OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


But the distinctive feature of the eco- 
nomic aspect of modern democratic civi- 
lization is best shown in the rich di- 
versity of economic development. As 
has been pointed out by a contemporary 
economist,° modern American economic 
life, for example, can be analyzed into 


6 John Chamberlain, in Fortune, October 
1940. v 


at least five divergent systems, flourish- 
ing simultaneously side by side. There 
is (1) the traditional capitalist system 
of small individual owners of stores, 
farms, laundries, teashops, and so on. 
There is (2) the economic system of 
Big Ownership—the great corporations. 
There is (3) the economic system of 
the public utilities. There is (4) the 
economic system of public corporations 
such as the Post Office and the T.V.A. 
And there are (5) the various types of 
“private collectivisms’”——the universities, 
the churches, and the consumer and pro- 
ducer co-operatives. All these and pos- 
sibly other various “systems” are func- 
tioning simultaneously to satisfy the 
economic needs of the people. And the 
same picture is more or less true of the 
other democratic countries. The im- 
portant thing to note is the absence of 
any serious attempt to bring these vari- 
ous systems under a single scheme. 

Thus we can say that the second basic 
concept which differentiates the demo- 
cratic from the totalitarian civilization 
is the rigid uniformity in the one and 
the rich diversity and individuality in 
the other. This contrast cuts through 
all phases of life. The desire for uni- 
formity leads to suppression of indi- 
vidual initiative, to the dwarfing of 
personality and creative effort, to intoler- 
ance, oppression, and slavery, and, worst 
of all, to intellectual dishonesty and 
moral hypocrisy. On the other hand, 
the traditional respect for and encour- 
agement of diversity and nonconformity 
leads to enrichment of personality and 
associated life, to the development of 
free institutions, to the free flowering of 
disinterested and creative scholarship 
and thought, and, above all, to the spirit 
of tolerance and the love of freedom and 
truth. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, therefore, I should like 
to suggest that the real conflict of ide- 
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ologies can be resolved into a conflict 
between these basic concepts: It is, on 
the one hand, a conflict between the 
technique of radical and catastrophic 
revolution and the technique of patient, 
piecemeal, and specific amelioration; 
and, on the other hand, it is a conflict 
between the desire to enforce uniformity 
in all phases of life and the respect for 
free and diversified individual develop- 
ment. The defense of the democratic 


way of life and democratic institutions 
can only be based on a clear under- 
standing of the value of a wholesome 
individualism of free and nonconformist 
personalities and a deep appreciation of 
the importance of patient forbearance 
for the slow but truly democratic tech- 
nique of piecemeal reforms. Progress is 
always a retail job, and civilization is 
barren without individual diversity and 
initiative. 
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The Diplomatic Debacle: London and Paris 
Before Munich 


By CARLO SFORZA 
Delivered July 9, 1941 


Y recollection of the four happy 
weeks which I spent several years 
ago at the University of Michigan was 
so delightful that when the privilege was 
offered me to come and speak to you 
about the diplomatic debacle in London 
and. Paris before Munich, I decided to 
‘try to be more historically useful than 
lecturers generally are. But if I were 
to write a historical lecture, I should 
simply add a cold chapter to history. 
You know quite well, or if you don’t 
know it will be interesting for you to 
know, that men who have been in public 
life, especially in international service, 
become victims of a professional com- 
plex when they write; they become se- 
cretive and they do not tell everything. 
Moreover, the time perhaps has passed 
when one can learn about recent Euro- 
pean diplomatic events from historical 
. books. 

Why should I write something about 
this period when, for instance, Professor 
Schuman, of Williams College, has writ- 
ten an excellent book about it? And 
Hamilton F. Armstrong, the editor of 
Foreign Affairs, has written perhaps 
some of the most illuminating pages on 
the same period. 

I do not feel that I should repeat his- 
tory, which you know or which you may 
seek in more than one book, or that I 
should concoct generic political con- 
‘siderations. But since I was in Europe 
and happen to know most of the actors 
of the diplomatic European tragedy 
which ended with the fraud and the 
shame of Munich, I think that the only 
useful thing I can do is to try to show, 
out of my personal experience, what the 
atmosphere prevailing in Europe was in 
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the fateful years from 1931 to 1939, 
years in which the causes are to be found 
for the tragedy which could no longer 
be avoided—the second World War. 


THe PERIOD OF UNDECLARED WAR 


After the Munich agreement was 
signed in September 1938, we had the 
destruction of Czechoslovakia; the inva- 
sion of Poland; the violation of the neu- 
trality of Norway, the Netherlands, and 
Belgium; the fatal but still mysterious 
collapse of France; the war between 
Mussolinis and Britain’s armies in 
Egypt and in Libya; the invasion of 
Yugoslavia and Greece; and now the 
war in Syria; war between the two 
former accomplices, Hitler and Stalin— 
so many terrific events which may 
change the face of the world. Why, with 
all these terrible happenings—some of 
which I watched—should I have been 
asked to speak of a thing which seems 
already hidden in the mist of the past? 
In reality I must, from even an intel- 
lectual point of view, approve the selec- 
tion of this subject by the members of 
the faculty who asked me to speak about 
this period, if I cannot approve their 
choice of speakers. Why? Because, in 
spite of so many events which have taken 
place since Germany began the second 
World War in September 1939, a curious 
fact remains: that never in history has 
the strange phenomenon taken place 
where a gigantic war like the present 
totalitarian conflict was preceded by a 
long period in which the war was there 
and even fought bitterly, as in Spain, 
and yet the powers shut their eyes com- 
pletely and said, “There is no war.” It 
was a period of “undeclared war,” one 
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of the strangest psychological periods of 
Europe. That is why it is still most 
interesting to study why this undeclared 
war lasted so long, why it was an un- 
declared war, and why it was fatally 
bound to end with mortal dangers for 
the democratic powers. 


Two GREAT POWERS HUMILIATED 


During this period which ended with 
the Munich agreement—which was 
really the Munich fraud and the Munich 
defeat—the world has seen, surprised 
and bewildered, two great powers, Great 
Britain and France, humiliated and of- 
fended everywhere, in every field and in 
every sector of Europe and Africa. And 
those two great powers, instead of taking 
a stand and showing their enemies that 
they had force and will, went on for 
years saying through their press, saying 
in the public speeches of their leaders: 
“No, it is not serious; no, in reality Hit- 
ler means well; no, in reality Mussolini 
is our friend; no, it is not as dreadful as 
they say.” 

IT should like here to make an improper 
comparison—no other comes to my 
mind. It is a comparison which is more 
apt to be understood in the atmosphere 
of the European upper classes, where 
more love affairs are going on than here. 
Those statesmen of France and Great 
Britain remind me of certain husbands 
who know that their wives have lovers, 
but who—hating tragedies—shut their 
eyes and say, “No, it is not true. He 
is such a faithful and devoted friend, 
but he is not her lover,” 

It began with Manchuria. It went on 
with the war in Ethiopia and the war in 
Spain. In the nineteenth century these 
offenses would have been more than 
enough for a proud England to say, “We 
must draw a line to our tolerance and 
our patience.” Yet if you take the 
speeches of all the statesmen in office in 
France and in England during this pe- 
riod, you find only pious phrases show- 


ing, or attempting to show, that, after 
all, the offenses of Nazism and Fascism 
to Great Britain and France were not so 
bitter and not so humiliating. Do you 
think that French and British statesmen 
had become suddenly so Christian, in 
the sense of the first century of the 
Christian era, that they were thinking 
that they were obliged by Christ to love 
and respect those who offended them? 
It is difficult to believe that Christianity 
has such a hold on European statesman- 
ship. 

There is another reason, and it is this: 
Everybody in Europe was guilty of 
slackness, of lack of moral courage to 
look at reality. Everybody was guilty, 
from the Right to the Left—the Tories, 
the Socialists, and the Communists. 
Everybody had a part in the responsi- 
bility for the tragedy which finally came 
in September 1939, But the main guilt 
in this situation of falsehood, of false 
prudence, of hypocrisy, of lies, in brave 
nations like France and England, came 
from the Tories and the Conservatives. 
This class in England three or four gen- 
erations ago used to have the famous 
slogan, “My country, right or wrong.” 
Yet at once they became so meek that 
they began saying, “Well, after all, we 
are wrong and maybe Hitler is right, 
and maybe Mussolini is right.” The 
great landed members of historical aris- 
tocracy in England and Italy—it does 
not matter any more in France—have 
always boasted of their patriotism. It 
is the duty of these men, who have had 
so many privileges, to serve their country 
even more faithfully and more loyally 
than workmen and small people who do 
not enjoy so many privileges. 


FEAR OF RUSSIAN BOLSHEVISM 


The reason that these upper classes in 
France and England were unconscious 
traitors to their duty is very simple. 
Out of a lack of generosity, and even 
more out of a lack of intelligence, they 
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were hypnotized by the so-called bolshe- 
vik danger. Hitler, with his subtle and 
devilish propaganda, went on explaining 
to each of them that he was the defender 
of the principle of private property and 
Christian civilization. The men in 
power in London and in Paris preferred 
to accept any compromise with Hitler 
because they were afraid of Russian 
Bolshevism. Now no one dislikes Rus- 
sian Bolshevism more than I do, because 
I believe that life without respect for 
individuality is not worth living. But, 
at the same time, I know the ways and 
the feelings of western Europe; and I 
know that there was no danger that Rus- 
sian Communism might invade and take 
hold of western Europe. 

May I draw on a small personal recol- 
lection of the time I was Foreign Min- 
ister in Italy? The British Ambassador 
was Sir George Buchanan. He had come 
from Russia and had seen so many 
bolshevik violences that he was always 
afraid that something dangerous might 
happen in Italy, where small disorders 
were taking place, which he sometimes 
naively mistook for a danger of Bolshe- 
vism. Sir George Buchanan’s theory 
was that even Italy might become prey 
to mass disorder like Russia’s, and 
that it was better to have a firm hand. 
This is not true, because having a firm 
hand does not mean shooting—far from 
it—it would be too easy to have a firm 
hand if that was what it meant. Once 
Sir George was explaining this theory to 
Prime Minister Giolitti, in my presence. 
Giolitti took him to the window and 
showed him the garden of the Viminale. 
He asked Sir George: “Do you see that 
fig tree down there?” Sir George said, 
“Ves.” “Did you ever see a fig tree in 
Russia?” “No.” “Well, you will never 
see Bolshevism in Italy.” He meant 
that everything depended upon racial, 
natural, and even meteorological and his- 
torical factors. 

I think I am being objective in what 


I am going to show you—not only be- 
cause it is my duty to you, but because 
I really have no choice. When I recall 
the vast number of diplomats and states- 
men with whom I have been in friendly 
or in formal contact during all these 
years, I find that it is impossible for me 
to be guided by political sympathies or 
antipathies. Tories like Baldwin and 
Chamberlain or Socialists like MacDon- 
ald were equally guilty. Tories like 
Reynaud in France were just as guilty 
as Léon Blum, head of the Socialist 
Government. In reality, we have been 
confronted with a collapse of the leading 
classes of two nations, and there is no 
reason for party condemnation or for 
party discrimination. These men of the 
Left—MacDonald in Britain and Léon 
Blum in France—-remind me of a joke 
which was told in Germany when 
Bruening, the Catholic leader now in 
exile in Boston, was Chancellor. Every- 
thing happens in Germany; there are 
even witty people there! Some one 
said: “What is the resemblance between 
Bruening and a violin? Both are held 
with the left but played with the right.” 


RESPONSIBILITY IN FRANCE 


The same thing was true of Léon 
Blum. Since I began by telling you how 
great was the responsibility of the upper 
classes in France and Great Britain be- 
cause they were traitors to their duty 
and to their countries out of their foolish 
terror of Bolshevism, I must admit 
that Léon Blum, the chief of the French 
Labor Socialist Party, was just as guilty. 
I remember—perhaps some of you do, 
too—when he became Prime Minister 
after a general election which gave a 
sweeping majority to the Left. Because 
of some technical detail in French law 
he did not come into power until four 
weeks after he had been nominated. 
This might correspond to the constitu- 
tional law concerning your President. 
In those four weeks he wanted to have 
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a long talk with me. I happened then 
to be in Brussels and, of course, I went 
to Paris. I had a four-hour conversation 
with him. This was at the time when 
that deceiving war had begun in Spain. 
I said to Blum, “You are an honest man, 
and I know that you hate Socialists who 
make so many promises to their crowds 
and then never keep them. I know that 
you want to make social reforms in 
France and that some of them are very 
much needed because France is not in 
the least advanced in social laws. But 
you are confronted by a terrific danger 
to all of Europe. I know about this in- 
vasion of Spain from Italian sources. (I 
never ask any secrets from Italian offi- 
cials but some like me, some think that 
it may be useful for me to know things, 
others think that I might come into 
power again and after that they want me 
to be nice to them. So I am told many 
things.) This social war in Spain is 
promoted by Nazism and Fascism just 
to surround France by a military occu- 
pation of Spain by Nazi and Fascist 
troops. On the day this happens France 
is lost; France is no more a first-class 
power. It becomes a second-rate coun- 
try surrounded by enemies. Then it is 
not with social reforms you must begin; 
it is with a complete correction of the 
international situation. In Italy and 
Germany they do not have pluck enough 
to say openly that they are sending 
troops to Spain. They deny they are 
sending troops, because Nazi and Fascist 
dictators always are the best liars, but 
they are sending them and you have to 
challenge them. Otherwise you are 
lost.” 

Blum is now a prisoner in France. I 
would never say anything against him. 
What I am saying, if it is heard in Eu- 
rope, is going to help him because he is 
in prison accused of being a warmonger 
by the Vichy gang. He was the con- 
trary, and his answer to me proves it. 
He said, “Yes, I know you are right, 


but so many Socialists have come into 
power (and he was thinking of his for- 
mer friend MacDonald in England) and 
they have completely forgotten their 
promises to the working classes that I 
want to show the world a Socialist who 
comes into power and who does the very 
things which he promised that he would 
do.” And I told him, “But if you are 
confronted by more serious dangers, if 
France is in danger of death, is it not 
your duty to do the other thing?” And 
Blum answered me, “Well, you are right 
and I wish you were in my place, but 
you are an Italian and you come from 
an old Italian family. I am a Jew 
and I am a Socialist. If I do anything 
which would risk bringing France into 
war, they will say that I am doing this 
(exaggerating the dangers which sur- 
round France) just in order to defend 
the Reds in Spain, and half of France 
will not follow me.” I answered him, 
“In that case, you must resign.” He 
did not, because you may find a great 
deal of physical or moral courage in a 
man in power but rarely courage enough 
to resign. 


SPEECH BEFORE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Shortly after this conversation with 
Léon Blum I was invited to London to 
deliver a private speech to the members 
of the House of Commons. I said, “Yes, 
I will come on one condition—that there 
are members of the three parties there 
and that nothing goes to the press.” We 
had a very long discussion and some 
Unionist members—the members from 
the Right, the old Tories—told me after 
my speech, “We understand. Maybe 
you are right, but there is this Red 
danger, you know. We loathe Fascism 
even in Italy, but if we have to choose 
between Fascism and the danger of 
Bolshevism, we are going to choose Fas- 
cism.” That is why I told you those 
upper classes were so biased by social 
fears, which were really figments of their 
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imagination, that they were unable to see 
reality. | 

You will remember the Duchess of 
Atholl, one of the richest women in 
Scotland. She rose and told all of Eng- 
land in a long campaign that this Soviet 
danger in Spain was a slogan invented 
by Fascists and Nazis; that Spain was in 
danger of becoming a German colony; 
that this would be a mortal danger for 
France, and consequently a mortal dan- 
ger for England. The poor Duchess of 
Atholl had one of the most conservative 
constituencies in Scotland. The general 
election came, and she lost her seat. 

Now why did I tell you that one of 
the most disgusting lies of the propa- 
ganda of Fascism and Nazism has been 
telling the world, even here in this coun- 
try, that Spain was in danger of becom- 
ing communistic? Because Hitler and 
Mussolini, although they are much less 
intelligent than generally believed, have 
made a brilliant psychological discovery 
—propaganda and the art of lying. 
Mussolini, even before Hitler, made this 
discovery, because Mussolini has been 
the teacher of Hitler; later on, willing 
or unwilling, he has stopped being the 
teacher and has become Hitler’s slave. 
Mussolini’s discovery is: a lie is a lie 
if you repeat it one, two, three, four, or 
ten times. If you are impudent enough 
to repeat the same lie two thousand 
times, it becomes Gospel truth for the 
whole world. And so it happened for 
Spain. They went on saying that Spain 
was in danger of becoming bolshevistic, 
and all the world believed it. 


No BOLSHEVISM IN SPAIN 


Now I happen to know Spain quite 
well. I have lived in Spain long enough. 
If there is a nation in the world which 
is completely unbolshevistic, that is 
Spain. Why? Because the Spaniards 
are so violently individualistic. They 
are so deeply anarchistic. They so 
much dislike any form of administration 


and power that Bolshevism to them is 


the most distasteful thing, not out of 
conservatism but because Bolshevism— 
you may like it or you may not—means 
the most complete, the most mortal, the 
most suffocating order. The Spaniards 
would rather die than have communism. 
I remember that when as a young man 
I happened to be playing polo with King 
Alfonso (and, you know, between sports- 
men intimacy is rapid, even with a king), 
we frequently spoke about conditions in 
Spain and he once asked me: “Are Ital- 
ians as contrary to any form of govern- 
ment as Spaniards? In Italy the first 
word a baby says is ‘Mama,’ and if they 
are very clever, they may say ‘Papa.’ 
But here in Spain the first word of any 
boy is ‘No.’” And this is really the 
primary trait of Spaniards. How would 
it be possible to think that such a nation 
might become bolshevistic, which means 
the most dreadful regimentation? 


RELIGIOUS PROBLEM IN SPAIN 


Still about Spain, may I add a few 
words on the religious problem there. 
After all, the basis of undeclared war 
and the shames and mistakes which led 
to Munich have their origin in the Span- 
ish affair, Even what has been honestly 
and sincerely said in Catholic groups, 
even in this country, is completely false. 
Certainly there has been a persecution 
of the Catholic religion and some shoot- 
ing of priests, and these are things of 
which I deeply disapprove and which 
certainly have been criminal. But in all 
fairness it should not be forgotten that 
the Republic began by trying to be fair 
in the religious life of the Spaniards, 
but it was not helped by the prelates of 
the Catholic hierarchy. 

Spain is a country where the majority 
of peasants have only one design and one 
aim—to own a little piece of land. 
What was the proportion of private own- 
ership of land in Spain? Forty per cent 
of the land was owned by a few great 
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aristocratic families, the grandees; 40 
per cent was owned by bishops and 
monks; and 20 per cent was owned by 
millions and millions of Spaniards. ‘This 
is the thing which explains all the dis- 
orders in Spain. 

In the third year of the Republic I 
went to Spain, where I was invited to 
give a series of three lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Madrid. One afternoon I was 
free and happened to walk through the 
streets of Madrid and saw a big palace 
having the coat of arms of the Pope. It 
was the palace of the papal nunciatura 
to Spain. I happened to know two very 
intelligent prelates there and I wanted 
to hear the Catholic point of view from 
them. They received me with great 
courtesy. “What I see,’ I said, “gives 
me the impression that there is not any 
hatred for the Catholic Church here. 
Is it not possible to have a certain 
amount of agreement between the 
Church and the Spanish Republic to 
avoid a clash which may be painful for 
the Church on the one side and for the 
Republic on the other?” The answer 
was: “Well, confidentially, we must 
agree with you. Those fellows [and by 
‘those fellows’ they meant the leaders of 
the Spanish Republic], even if they 
don’t go to mass every Sunday, are in 
reality thorough gentlemen and good 
people. But there is a group of violent 
enemies of the Catholic Church in Spain 
and these are the bishops, with their 
ideas that only material powers make 
the Church rich.” Does this not show 
you how false, how artificial, have been 
all the slogans about the situation in 
Spain? 


THE NONINTERVENTION COMMITTEE 


Let us now speak of the most ludi- 
crous episode of the Spanish adventure, 
the Nonintervention Committee in Lon- 
don. This Nonintervention Committee 
was started over the protests of many 
honest people in Europe who said, “But 
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it is impossible to go on with this Hitler 
and this Mussolini. They say they are 
not sending troops to Spain, but in 
reality we hear all the time of battles 
even between Italians sent by the Fas- 
cists and Italian volunteers who are there 
fighting for the Spanish Republic.” To 
satisfy public opinion the French and 
British Cabinets created the Noninter- 
vention Committee, which soon became 
the greatest point of humiliation in the 
diplomatic debacle which preceded Mu- 
nich, I shall give you an example of 
how the Committee worked. 

One morning the Nonintervention 
Committee met at the Foreign Office in 
London and the Italian Ambassador, 
Grandi, said solemnly, “I give you the 
formal assurance on the part of the Fas- 
cist Government in Rome that Italy has 
decided not to send any troops to Spain.” 
Lord something, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, complimented the Italian Am- 
bassador and took cognizance of this 
beautiful declaration which was assuring 
peace to Europe. Two days later the 
Italian newspapers arrived in London 
and everybody read of a speech by Mus- 
solini saying, “I am proud that the he- 
roic Italian legionnaires in Spain are 
shedding their blood in order to create 
again some sort of Roman empire,” and 
so on. Then a liberal member of the 
House of Commons asked, “How is it 
that the Fascists gave the most complete 
guarantee to the Nonintervention Com- 
mittee that there would be no Italian 
troops in Spain and two days later we 
read a speech of Mussolini compliment- 
ing the Italians who shed their blood 
in order to make Fascism powerful in 
Spain?” 

Confronted by this contradiction, a 
powerful government like the British 
Government, having a tradition of pride 
and dignity, would have drawn the line. 
But what did they do to answer this? 
They declared that the chairman of the 
Nonintervention Committee was ill and 
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it was necessary to wait for his recovery 
in order to have an explanation to this 
riddle. You understand what conclusion 
Hitler and Mussolini drew from many 
episodes of this kind: such a complete 
contempt for the possibilities of the 
fighting spirit in Britain and France that 
they thought that they would be safe in 
doing anything, without encountering 
any resistance. I would rather die than 
say anything which might seem to be 
some sort of an excuse for a criminal like 
Hitler, but when we try to find a scien- 
. tific explanation for this comical and 
tragic period, I think that I must admit 
that Hitler invaded Poland in the begin- 
ning of September 1939 because he felt 
sure that England and France would not 
oppose him. He would not have risked 
a war with two big powers. He might 
repeat some day what Austrian states- 
men and diplomats told me in 1919 after 
the first World War: “We Austrians, 
with our ultimatum to Serbia, or Em- 
peror Wilhelm in supporting us, are not 
the guilty ones. You are the cause of 
the war because you were so meek dur- 
ing the ten years before we invaded 
Serbia. We did it because we thought 
you would never have the courage to go 
to war.” And the same thing which took 
place in 1914 took place in a much more 
violent, criminal way in 1939. 


INVASION OF MANCHURIA 


Nonadherence to international duty 
by the leaders of France and Great Brit- 
ain reached its culmination in the Span- 
ish affair and the Nonintervention Com- 
mittee, but from a historical point of 
view I must point out that the first great 
defeat of the forces of democracy and of 
peace in Europe took place before, in 
1931, when Japan invaded Manchuria. 
By invading Manchuria, Japan violated 
all its pledges to the League of Nations. 
France, Great Britain, and Italy by their 
pledges were supposed to come to the aid 


of another member of the League— 
China—invaded by Japan. This is an 
episode about which you Americans may 
be proud of your Administration and of 
your political dignity. Contrary to the 
old theories of isolation, which become 
more and more impossible to adhere to 
in a world which is becoming so small, 
the American Administration (at that 
time the Secretary of State was Mr. 
Stimson) perhaps for the first time in 
history, since at least your Civil War, 
said to the British Government that 
America was ready to collaborate with 
England in order to have public and 
international morality supreme in China. 
The Secretary of State in Great Britain, 
who was at that time Sir John Simon, 
refused. He refused in spite of the fact 
that the interest of Great Britain in the 
situation was much greater than that of 
America. Therefore America was will- 
ing to intervene out of an ideal feeling 
of morality, while England was bound to 
intervene not only because of her duties 
to the League of Nations and her duties 
to China, but out of her own specific 
material interest in eastern Asia. 

Why did Sir John Simon refuse? You 
will never find this in any document, but 
I am quite sure that I am not mistaken 
when I tell you that Sir John said to 
himself, “Well, those Japanese may be 
unjust and cruel in invading China, but 
they are so helpful in keeping down 
Russia and Sovietism that it is better to 
have China murdered and to have a 
strong Japan which may some day help 
us to destroy Soviet Russia.” Always 
the same slogan, always the same terror, 
which is not only an action of treason 
toward the great nation of England and 
the great historical tradition that she 
has, but is also a manifestation of a fool- 
ish inferiority complex. If England is, 
as I believe and as you believe she is, 
a strong, forceful nation having a mar- 
velous tradition of order and freedom 
(order and freedom are equally neces- 
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sary to a nation); if England is the na- 
tion which has invented the idea of 
everybody’s England, from the smallest 
and humblest classes (and this is reality, 
which is why England is such a mar- 
velous human flower in the history of 
the world); then it is impossible to think 
that she may be afraid of Bolshevism. 


REASONS FOR DESTROYING 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Let us now come to the last point 
which I want to make. You remember 
quite well when the naive Neville Cham- 
berlain stepped off his plane at Croydon 
agitating a little paper where there was 
a signature of Hitler to an agreement 
between them, and he said smiling and 
beaming, “I bring you peace for our 
time.” And we had peace for just a few 
months! Why was it evident to every- 
body, except the blind Chamberlain, 
that Hitler had to destroy Czecho- 
slovakia? Certainly Bismarck had 
shown his sense of history when he 
once said that the power which keeps 
Bohemia keeps the whole of Europe. 
But beside the strategic and military rea- 
sons for Hitlers wishing to master 
Czechoslovakia, he had other reasons 
at least just as important to him. What 
did Hitler hate in Czechoslovakia? 
Why did he, from a satanic point of 
view, find it necessary to destroy Czecho- 
slovakia? Because Czechoslovakia—I 
am quite sure of not overrating my 
statement—was certainly the most or- 
derly, the most modern, the most com- 
plete democracy existing in Europe. In 
the old days of Austria-Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia was owned by some two 
or three hundred aristocratic families of 
Austria. They kept their estates with 
no expense and treated the poor Czech 
peasants like beasts. What did Masaryk 
do when he became President of Czecho- 
slovakia? I am talking about Masaryk 
because he is one person of whom you 


may be proud. Thomas Masaryk was 
the European statesman who gave the 
greatest account of himself, who was at 
the same time a conservative, because we 
must be conservative, and at the same 
time a progressive, because we must be 
progressive. He created a beautiful re- 
public out of nothing. Masaryk studied 
political science in this country for fif- 
teen years and loved his American years 
just as much as he did Czechoslovakia; 
what is beautiful in the human thought 
of Masaryk is probably due in great part 
to what is highest, what is best, and what 
is most generous in America. When he 
became President, he had all the estates, 
of even cousins of mine, taken by the 
Czech Republic. All those counts and 
princes received very generous indemni- 
fications. Then Masaryk made a divi- 
sion of all those gigantic estates into 
small farms, and he gave them to the 
Czech peasants. ‘Those peasants had, 
of course, been imbued with bolshevist 
propaganda during the war because they 
were near Russia, but do you know the 
best way to make an English Tory out 
of a Czech peasant? Give him a piece 
of land, because then he becomes sov- 
ereign of his own land and a real con- 
servative. 

That is why Hitler in his satanic way 
attacked Czechoslovakia. Hitler is now 
fighting Stalin, but in reality he thinks 
in the same totalitarian way as does 
Stalm. Why did Hitler want to destroy 
Czechoslovakia? Because it was a few 
hours away from so many big German 
centers? No. Because it was such a 
marvelous example of order and free- 
dom, of prosperity, of individual inde- 
pendence that it was a scandal for the 
Germans—-even for the Germans who 
accept so many things—to have it exist. 
On the very day he cheated poor Cham- 
berlain, Hitler had decided to destroy 
Czechoslovakia, not because it was a 
military necessity to him but because 
it was a flourishing democracy. 
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PRESENT CONFLICT A War oF IDEAS 


This is the truth to which it is im- 
possible to shut our eyes. The present 
war is not a war of nationalities. The 
present war is a war of ideas, or, to be 
more exact, a war of passions, blind 
passions from distant worlds in the past. 
We are wrong in comparing our time 
with the Middle Ages. In the Middle 
Ages we had a general Christian feeling 
which was already something of a com- 
mon solidarity among us all; it is a 
slander against the Middle Ages to say 
that Hitler and Mussolini are bringing 
us back to the Middle Ages. They are 
bringing us back to the jungle and to 
the more distant humanities where crime 
and murder were the normal life of men. 
Forgive me if I give you the impression 
that I am discussing essential American 
problems. We strangers must be very 
discreet, and ‘your deep problems are for 


you Americans to discuss. We strangers 
may at most submit to you evidences 
when we come from “there” and have 
seen what is happening. But there is no 
more foolish wishful thinking than. to 
imagine that a triumphant tyrant in 
Europe may come to any compromise 
with any great flourishing democratic 
nation in the world. Why? Because 
the very fact that a flourishing, pros- 
perous democracy exists says to all the 
invaded nations of Europe, to all the 
enslaved nations of Europe, “You see, 
you live in this invaded and destroyed 
Europe, but across the ocean there is a 
beautiful atmosphere of freedom and 
brotherhood and of general tolerance.” 
This is such a dangerous example to give 
to the invaded countries that you must 
not hide from yourselves the fact that in 
the eyes of triumphant dictators in Eu- 
rope your worst crime is that you live, 
and that you live free. 


Count Carlo Sforza, LL.D., Carnegie Visiting Lec- 
turer, has had an extended diplomatic career as repre- 
sentative of the Italian Government in many parts of 
the world. He became a Senator in 1919 and was 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in 1920-21, and was Am- 
bassador to France in 1922 but resigned on the advent 


of the Fascists to power. 


He was a leader of the 


Democratic Opposition until suppression of opposition 
parties in 1926. He is author of a number of works 
in Italian and English, of which the latest are “Europe 
and Europeans” (1936) and “Fifty Years of War and 
Diplomacy in the Balkans” (1940). 


The Politico-Geographic Pattern of the World 


By RICHARD HARTSHORNE 
Delivered July 14, 1941 


RDINARY political maps repre- 
sent only legally recognized dis- 
tinctions in political control of areas 
and thus hide the reality of essential 
differences in political character. For 
a century before 1914 they ignored the 
existence of Poland and the Ukraine; 
they commonly make no distinction in 
kind between Canada and Nigeria, be- 
tween Denmark and Liberia, or between 
. Uruguay and Paraguay; and they lead 
students to think of Brazil as a state 
consisting largely of the Amazon Basin. 
We need a more realistic classifica- 
tion of areas in terms of their political 
organization. In particular, we must 
distinguish between those areas that are 
actually organized as integral parts of 
states and those that are essentially con- 
trolled by outside states of which they 
are not, politically, integral parts. In 
this latter group are included large areas 
commonly mapped as: parts of the con- 
trolling state—as in Brazil, Canada, or 
the Soviet Union. 

The first major distinction in political 
control of areas is one that is so obvious 
as often to be overlooked—the difference 
between land and sea. While man uses 
the seas, he cannot organize their areas 
under his detailed control as he can the 
lands. When we say that a certain 
power “controls” a particular part of the 
ocean, we mean merely that when at war 
that power may determine, to a limited 
extent, who may use that sea. Essen- 
tially, the seas are vast unorganized 
areas. In peacetime open to use by all 
nations, in time of war they may be- 
come a universal battleground. 

The major political distinction among 
the land areas is between those that are 
effectively organized as actual states, and 
those that are not; that is, between those 
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countries in which effective control of 
the area is exercised exclusively by in- 
digenous governments, and the remain- 
ing dependent areas in which effective 
political control, if present at all, is in 
greater or less degree imposed from with- 
out (see Fig. 1). 

In classifying the different countries 
of the world on this basis, it is necessary 
to ignore the disruptions of the past 
three years, and consider them as they 
were during the two decades preceding 
the present series of military conquests. 


NATIONAL STATES 


The actual states of the world in 1938, 
with but very few exceptions, were or- 
ganized as national states. This term 
implies the existence of a nation as an 
entity distinct from the state—an entity 
formed by a particular population group 
which for a variety of reasons is con- 
scious of itself as a political community, 
even though it may not be represented 
by a state. In a national state, the state 
is the political incorporation of the 
nation and there is presumed to be a 
geographic coincidence between the area 
of the state and the area occupied by 
the nation. It is this coincidence of 
areas that enables the national state, in 
contrast with a feudal state or a dynastic 
imperial state, to command a combina- 
tion of three separate loyalties of its 
citizens: loyalty to the national group, 
loyalty to the homeland, and loyalty to 
the state as a political institution. 

Any particular state, however, is de- 
fined and separated from others only in 
terms of territory, not of people. Con- 
sequently, a perfect pattern of national 
states would require an exact coincidence 
between the territories of states and the 
areas occupied by the respective nations, 
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This would be possible only under two 
conditions: that each national area was 
homogeneous, that is, that the character- 
istics essential to the particular nation 
were characteristic of the people in every 
part of the area occupied by that nation; 
and, second, that along the borders of 
national areas there was a clear and 
abrupt change in national character. 
Practical considerations add two further 
requirements: that the area occupied by 
a particular nation should be a continu- 
ous, undivided unit, and that its eco- 
nomic geography should make possible 
a sufficient degree of economic unity. 

In large measure, the relative success 
of the system of national states in dif- 
ferent parts of the world where it devel- 
oped, or to which it has spread, depends 
on the degree to which the national areas 
fulfill these requirements. 

The areas of modern states are largely 
limited to regions of European culture, 
either in Europe itself or in regions of 
European settlement overseas. Else- 
where, only Japan has been fully suc- 
cessful in erecting on an oriental basis 
the counterpart of a European national 
state. 

Between western and eastern Europe, 
as divided roughly along a line from the 
Gulf of Bothnia to the Adriatic Sea, 
there are very marked differences in the 
relation of the states to the areas of dif- 
ferent nations, differences as great as 
though these two halves of Europe were 
widely separated continents. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


In western Europe, the different cul- 
tural or linguistic units that form the 
bases for most of the nations are 
found in single, continuous areas whose 
boundaries are unusually regular and 
sharply defined. In large part these 
boundaries are the result of strong natu- 
ral divides* of population formed by 


1 This term as well as the terms “conse- 
quent,” “antecedent,” etc., applied to political 


seas and high mountains. But even 
where such natural divides are lacking, 
as along the Romance-Germanic border 
from the North Sea to the Alps, the lin- 
guistic divide is strikingly sharp. 

The national areas that are based in 
major part on these ethnic areas are also 
the product of the long history of con- 
tinuous development of the states of 
western Europe since the Middle Ages 
(see Fig. 2). Within most of these 
areas so long under unified control, the 
state itself has helped to produce the 
nation by establishing a common politi- 
cal culture, whether through the medium 
of common language and literature or in 
spite of permanent linguistic differences. 

Though Germany and Italy are states 
of but very recent origin, the greater 
part of their areas constituted for many 
centuries small indigenous German and 
Italian states. In addition, the German 
area had some degree of political unity 
under the medieval Reich. 

A further consequence of the continu- 
ity of state development in western Eu- 
rope is that most of the boundaries be- 
tween the national areas have been fixed 
for more than two and one-half centuries. 
Many of them are consequent upon natu- 
ral divides, even more closely than are 
the linguistic boundaries. But even 
where the state boundaries follow no 
such natural divides, in the course of 
time they have produced boundaries of 
national areas that are more sharply 
defined than those of the linguistic areas, 
as between Germany and Switzerland. 
In contrast, where the political boundary 
has frequently shifted, as along the 
Franco-German border, the limit of the 
national areas is very uncertain, though 


boundaries are defined by the author’s “Sug- 
gestions on the Terminology of Political 
Boundaries,” briefly in Annals of the Associa- 
tion of American Geographers, Vol. 26 (1936), 
pp. 56-57; more fully in Mitteilungen des 
Vereins der Geographen an der Universitat 
Leipzig, Heft 14/15 (1936), pp. 180-92, 
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the linguistic frontier is relatively sharp. 

If we measure size in terms of produc- 
tive area or population, no fewer than 
eight of the national states of western 
Europe must be counted as small states. 
Nevertheless, as economic units, Sweden, 
the Netherlands, or Switzerland cannot 
be regarded as unsuccessful in compari- 
son with Germany, France, or Italy. If 
modern technology calls for economic 
units larger than these smaller states, it 
is equally true that even the larger states 
are far too small; in fact, all of western 
Europe would not constitute a well- 
rounded economic whole. In addition, 
the smaller states have not been factors 
of instability in the political structure of 
western Europe; if involved in its major 
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wars, they have not been causes, but in- 
cidental victims. Far more critical is 
the particular fact that one of the larger 
states, Germany, is so much larger than 
each of the others as to constitute a 
potential danger to all, so long as no 
collective defense is assured. 

With the exception of this major prob- 
lem, and of the closely related problem 
of the uncertain national allegiance of 
Alsace-Lorraine, the long-standing sys- 
tem of national states in western Europe 
may be judged as relatively stable and 
secure in itself. The catastrophe that 
engulfed it in 1914—18, and the disaster 
that threatens it today, have both been 
caused largely by external problems, 
notably those of eastern Europe. 


ZONES OF MIXTURE 
NOY MOSLEM ond CHRISTIAN 


J A EASTERN and WESTERN CHRISTIAN 
~~~ LIMIT OF ECONOMIC SOCIAL 
STANDARDS OF WESTERN EUROPE 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


In the eastern half of Europe, the pat- 
tern of cultural areas is extremely con- 
fused. Strong natural divides of settle- 
ment are lacking in most of eastern 
Europe, and of those that do exist sev- 
eral are straddled by settlements of the 
same kind of people. Almost nowhere 
are there sharp boundaries between the 
many different linguistic groups, but 
rather broad zones of mixture. In many 
of these zones, the situation was further 
complicated by the fact that the mi- 
nority group constituted the dominant 
economic group, as landlords of the great 
latifundia and bourgeois of the cities. 
Many language groups are represented 
not only by one major area but also by 
separate ethnic islands. Even where the 
ethnic area is a continuous unit, the 
irregular course of the border, marked 
by peninsulas and indentations, makes it 
in many cases impractical for use as a 
boundary between independent states. 

Although nationality, here as in west- 
ern Europe, is based primarily on lin- 
guistic culture, certain other cultural fac- 
tors have produced cleavages that divide 
otherwise closely related peoples, or cut 
across a single linguistic unit (Fig. 3). 
The age-old conflict between Christian 
and Moslem peoples is still of impor- 
tance in parts of the Balkans, as well as 
in Asia Minor. Much larger areas are 
affected by the division between eastern 
Christendom, which received its religion 
and culture from the Byzantine or Greek 
church, and western Christendom, whose 
religion and culture stem from the Ro- 
man world. In a part of the world 
where the church is still a dominant fac- 
tor in society, even in political leader- 
ship, this is no minor cleavage, as the 
history of Serbian-Croatian relations 
demonstrates. 

Along a different north-south line is 
the divide between those areas that were 
included in the economic and social de- 


velopment of western Europe in modern 
times, and those whose economic stand- 
ards of living, of sanitation, and of gen- 
eral education have changed but little. 
These differences not only divided the 
Slovenes from the other Yugoslavs and 
the Czechs from the Slovaks, but also 
caused difficulties in re-establishing the 
national unity of Poland. 

In contrast with the long, continuous 
development of national states in western 
Europe, the history of eastern Europe 
has been one of rise and fall of territorial 
empires (Fig. 2). The ancient king- 
doms of individual peoples, from which 
national states might have developed, 
were destroyed for the most part before 
the seventeenth century. None of the 
imperial states was able to devise a po- 
litical organization that could bring into 
national unity the areas of alien peoples 
which they controlled for from two to 
four hundred years. 

Because of the repeated changes in 
territorial control resulting from the con- 
flicts of these empires with one another, 
political boundaries of long standing are 
relatively few. Consequently, the limits 
of the different national areas are no 
sharper than those of the different cul- 
tural groups. Wide border areas of con- 
flicting nationalities are characteristic. 
In addition, are the areas of distinctive 
peoples that have had no state of their 
own, but when incorporated in other 
states form areas of uncertain national 
allegiance, as in Slovakia, Croatia, or the 
Ukraine (Fig. 4). 


TRADITION OF INSTABILITY 


In total, the historical development 
has contributed little toward facilitating 
the construction of national states in 
a major zone of confused cultural pat- 
tern. Rather it has both increased the 
confusion and contributed a tradition of 
instability. This instability was greatly 
accentuated by the rising spirit of na- 
tionalism throughout the nineteenth cen- 
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tury. The resultant internal disintegra- 
tion culminated, under the stress of the 
last war, in the destruction of all these 
territorial empires, save to the extent 
that the new empire of the Soviets was 
able to reconquer large parts of the Rus- 
sian Empire, notably in the Ukraine. 

The resulting politico-geographic pat- 
tern of eastern Europe consisted of two 
diametrically’ opposed forms of terri- 
torial organization of states. The Soviet 
Union, inheriting a territorial empire of 
many cultural regions, has attempted to 
form a multi-ethnic nation on the basis 
of a particular economic and social creed, 
through the medium of a state organiza- 
tion theoretically federalized in princi- 
ple but extremely centralized in practice. 

The remainder of eastern Europe is 
frequently called the “shatter zone.” Of 
its fourteen states, none, other than the 
remnants of Austria and Turkey, had 
been represented on the political map 
of a century earlier. A few might be 
considered as revivals of earlier states 
that had suffered eclipse for a century 
or so, but the majority were essentially 
new attempts to set up national states 
each based primarily on its own national 
area. 

To construct a system of national 
states neatly fitting the national areas 
was impossible in this region of confused 
pattern of nationalities. Inevitably, 
many of the new or revived national 
states included larger or smaller parts 
of the areas of other nations that were 
themselves more largely incorporated in 
adjacent national states, Further, what 
was presumed to constitute the nation 
in Yugoslavia and in Czechoslovakia was 
in each case a combination of kindred, 
but in part different and antagonistic, 
peoples. Of all these states, old or new, 
only Czechoslovakia made any serious 
attempts to construct a multi-ethnic na- 
tion that would unify the state, rather 
than a single-ethnic nation that could 
only expect to dominate its state. 


It was also an almost inevitable result 
of the division of the area in terms of 
nationalities that economic associations 
based on the physical geography and on 
the previous political structure should 
be drastically disturbed. Most of the 
new states were no more able to operate 
as independent economic units than the 
smaller states of western Europe. Un- 
like them, however, the new small states 
of eastern Europe acted as though they 
could be economic units as independent 
as larger states. 

Unquestionably, therefore, the politico- 
geographic structure that was produced 
in this zone by the rise of nationalism 
during the past century has been one 
of marked immaturity and instability, 
though perhaps no more immature and 
no more unstable, in itself, than the 
imperial system that preceded it. Cer- 
tainly the fact that this new structure 
may now be suffering destruction is not 
evidence that it was inevitably destined 
to collapse, for it is not the internal con- 
flicts within this zone that produced 
the present disaster. The most critical 
weakness in the structure was simply 
the exposed position of most of the 
smaller states to the overwhelmingly 
larger German neighbor. The configura- 
tion of the area of German culture is 
such that it cannot be brought into a 
single national state without reducing 
the Czech and Polish national areas to 
complete subordination under it, and 
thereby also exposing nearly all the other 
small national states to the same danger. 


THe GERMAN THREAT 


If now we consider the two halves of 
Europe together, it is clear that in the 
system of states based on national areas, 
the major threat to the security of each 
half is the same, namely, the central 
German national unit of much greater 
productive size than any of the other 
national units east or west. Any further 
increase in the area of Germany on the 
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east would inevitably increase its poten- 
tial danger to the national states of the 
west. Hence the paradox so little under- 
stood in France, England, or Scandi- 
navia: the stability of western Europe 
depended on the national security of 
states that were otherwise of such little 
concern to them as Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Poland. 

This conclusion emphasizes the sig- 
nificance of a well-known but extra- 
ordinary fact in the political geography 
of Europe: the absence of any political 
organization of Europe as a whole. 

The German occupation of Bohemia, 
in March 1939, revealed perhaps the 
ultimate significance of the war of 
1914-18: having entered the war to 
save Austria-Hungary and enable her to 
dominate the Balkans, Germany, by 
forcing the continuance of the conflict to 
the destruction of that empire—however 
unintentionally—cleared the road for 
German domination over all the smaller 
national areas of eastern Europe. 


NEO-EUROPEAN STATES 


In the settlement and development of 
overseas states of European culture, a 
multiplicity of cultures and tongues from 
Europe has produced a surprising sim- 
plicity of pattern. With but few sig- 
nificant exceptions, all the overseas areas 
are dominated by but three European 
cultures. Furthermore, in the more im- 
portant of these areas, regions climati- 
cally similar to Europe, the native peo- 
ples were so little developed and so 
small in number that they have been 
submerged, almost without trace, in the 
present population. These areas, there- 
fore, are almost exclusively European in 
race and culture, except where the insti- 
tution of Negro slavery introduced a 
large element of African race, though 
comparatively little of African culture. 

The cultural geography of overseas 
European settlements, therefore, offered 
a relatively simple basis for the develop- 


ment of large national states. Each of 
the areas of English culture, widely sepa- 
rated in North America, South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand, has devel- 
oped into a single national state, except 
for the separation of the United States 
from Canada. Continuity of settlement 
over large areas, together with modern 
methods of communication, has over- 
come the earlier division of separate 
units and made possible the political 
unification of areas almost continental in 
size. ‘The recent secessionist movement 
in Western Australia reflects a general 
problem that in the other states is now 
of historical interest only. 

Likewise, the more serious political 
cleavage in the United States, between 
the section in which the Negro problem 
is a dominating factor in economic, so- 
cial, and political life, and that in which 
it is of little importance, is no longer a 
threat to national unity. On the other 
hand, neither Canada nor the Union of 
South Africa has as yet securely estab- 
lished a national unity overcoming the 
regional loyalty of its non-English-speak- 
ing area: French Quebec in Canada, the 
Boer provinces in South Africa. It is 
significant to note that in so far as these 
new English-speaking states have solved 
the problems of establishing national 
unity over diverse regions, they have 
done so by means of the federal form 
of state organization. 

It is doubtful, however, whether this 
form can contribute to the solution of 
what must ultimately be the most criti- 
cal problem in the Union of South Af- 
rica, namely, the fact that, in almost all 
parts of that country, the native colored 
races are far larger in number, and 
evidently will remain so, than the popu- 
lation of European descent which now 
controls the state. 

Portuguese America, the United States 
of Brazil, presents many of the same 
problems as those in the new English- 
speaking lands. It has long been a 
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matter of question whether its several 
important parts would be effectively 
merged into a permanently single na- 
tional state. At the moment, the current 
of events seems to be leading in that di- 
rection—though in this case, apparently, 
by abandonment of the federal system in 
favor of a highly centralized state. 


SPANISH AMERICA 


Only in Spanish America has Euro- 
pean development overseas produced a 
large number of separate states. His- 
toric attempts to unite the vast area of 
Spanish America into a few large states 
faced a well-nigh insuperable obstacle in 
the separation of the individual regions 
of settlement by wide areas of undevel- 
oped and nearly impassable mountains, 
deserts, and tropical rain forests. Fur- 
thermore, political divisions continuing 
from colonial days to the present have 
led to the development of individual na- 
tional loyalties. 

Only in the extreme southern portion 
of Spanish America, and in parts of the 
highlands of Central America, did the 
Spaniards find lands suitable for Euro- 
pean settlement and, at the same time, 
essentially empty of native peoples. 
Only Argentina, Uruguay, Costa Rica, 
and possibly Chile are comparable with 
the United States or Canada as countries 
predominantly European in race and 
culture. In the remaining Spanish 
American countries, from Mexico to 
Bolivia, the populations are predomi- 
nantly Indian in race and at least par- 
tially so in culture. Political organi- 
zation, as in South Africa, has been 
effected exclusively by an upper-class 
white minority. But recent revolu- 
tionary changes in Mexico may well 
prove prophetic for other states to the 
south. 

For many of these states of predomi- 
nantly Indian population, the status of 
a sovereign state must be regarded as 
something of a legal fiction, maintained 


under the banner of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Whether in spite of, or because 
of, that policy, the United States has 
frequently found it necessary or de- 
sirable to treat these countries as semi- 
colonial areas. 

The political boundaries between all 
the neo-European lands were drawn in 
natural dividing zones of uninhabitable 
seas, mountains, deserts, or tropical for- 
ests. Even where they intersect natu- 
rally homogeneous regions now well 
populated, the boundary lines were defi- 
nitely located antecedent to settlement. 
Consequently, the boundary disputes of 
recent years and the present are confined 
to undeveloped regions remote from the 
populated areas of the states. 

Though we have considered the Brit- 
ish Dominions as separate, independent 
states, they must also be considered as 
members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, a politico-geographic struc- 
ture unique in the world. This struc- 
ture, in contrast with that of federated 
states, ignores the reality of close asso- 
ciation of neighboring land areas, but is 
based on a different reality: that of di- 
rect connection across the oceans. Ob- 
viously the structure can be maintained 
only so long as it is assured of those sea 
connections. 

Remote from the Atlantic world, Ja- 
pan is the only country of non-European 
culture that is completely established as 
a modern state. When first opened to 
Western concepts less than a century 
ago, Japan already possessed in marked 
degree the requirements listed earlier as 
necessary for a national state. Few 
states in the world today are either so 
clearly marked or so firmly established; 
her territorial problems are exclusively 
of her own making in the unorganized 
areas on the adjacent continent. 


DEPENDENT AREAS 


Beyond the areas of the world organ- 
ized as states are vast regions whose 
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more primitive political institutions have 
broken down under the impact of out- 
side interests. Once the barrier of the 
ocean had been conquered by the fif- 
teenth-century navigators, and those of 
the lands by the explorers and railroad 
builders of following centuries, the world 
became potentially a single unit and it 
is no longer possible for far-off areas to 
live in isolation. The subsequent intru- 
sion of foreign interests into remote, less 
developed lands is an inevitable process 
in which we all take part, however in- 
directly. Whoever buys candy, auto- 
mobile tires, or canned food stimulates 
the trader, the planter, or the engineer 
to procure cacao, sugar, rubber, and tin 
in primitive areas. 

No doubt most people of good will 
would wish to see each of these depend- 
ent areas organized by its own people 
into an indigenous state. But no one 
who thinks realistically would expect 
that in areas like the Congo, Borneo, or 
northern Siberia it would be possible for 
the native population in the near future 
to develop a political authority compe- 
tent to control the situations that result 
from intrusion of foreign interests. In 
other areas, however, in the Philippines, 
Egypt, or India, one might well have 
reason to hope that that may be possible. 
A question of first importance, therefore, 
in the consideration of areas now under 
imperial control, is: to what extent is 
each such area capable of developing and 
maintaining its own effective political 
organization, that is, as a state? 

We cannot here cover all the con- 
ditions that might be considered as 
prerequisites for the organization and 
maintenance of an effective state. One 
condition, however, would appear funda- 
mental—namely, a level of economic de- 
velopment that has attained material 
control over the area concerned, that has 
organized the land for production, the 
cities and transport routes for communi- 
cation and trade. Where these condi- 


tions do not exist, it is difficult to see 
how an indigenous government can 
maintain in the different parts of its 
domain that constant effective control 
over people, both native and foreign, 
that is an essential characteristic of the 
modern state. 


PERMANENTLY DEPENDENT AREAS 


Over many large areas of the world, 
such a level of economic development is 
entirely lacking. In some, the popula- 
tion is far too sparse to have produced 
such a situation, as in Alaska, the Sa- 
hara, or large parts of the Amazon Basin. 
In others, like the Congo Basin, the con- 
siderable native population never devel- 
oped beyond the level of primitive mi- 
gratory culture of the land, with few, if 
any, permanent settlements, cities, or 
roads. In both cases we can expect little 
change short of an economic revolution 
that would presumably change the entire 
character of the population. While al- 
lowing for that possibility, we cannot 
expect it; we may therefore call these 
areas permanently, or indefinitely, de- 
pendent areas (Fig. 1). 

Our map includes among these areas 
many regions commonly mapped as part 
of organized, independent states, espe- 
cially in northernmost North America 
and Eurasia, and in tropical South 
America.? The fact that many of these 
undeveloped areas are connected with 
the governing states by remote sea 
routes, rather than directly overland as 
the political map suggests, but even 
more, the distinctive character of the 
native, primitive population, and the 
characteristically colonial forms of eco- 
nomic and political control, reveal the 

2The boundaries of areas shown on the 
map are intended only as approximations; 
further, the classification of particular areas 
depends in part on subjective judgment and 
is therefore subject to question. In particu- 
lar, the areas “permanently dependent” should 


no doubt include the small scattered areas of 
Indian reservations in the United States. 
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essentially dependent character of these 
territories in contrast with the integral 
provinces of a state. 


POTENTIAL STATE AREAS 


On the other hand, there are unques- 
tionably areas of the world not now 
effectively organized as independent 
states, although they do satisfy the re- 
quirement of economic mastery of the 
land. These are not primitive, uncivi- 
lized areas. For the larger part, they 
are oriental lands of ancient cultures 
once equal, if not superior, to those of 
the Occident. Isolated for centuries 
from the technological development of 
the West, they were incapable of solving 
the political problems created by the 
expansion of occidental trade and in- 
dustry into their realms; only in Japan 
was the swift transition successfully ac- 
complished. 

In their present political organization, 
these represent a great variety of forms 
that may be regarded as intermediate 
stages between purely dependent colonies 
and actual independent states. For the 
sake of simplification, they may be con- 
sidered in three groups: first, those, like 
Java, that have shown relatively little 
evidence of indigenous political develop- 
ment; second, those in which such de- 
velopment has been definitely curtailed 
or repressed by the controlling power, 
as in India or Korea; and, third, those 
that are in considerable degree organ- 
ized and operated as independent states 
(Fig. 1). 

Though this classification indicates 
that all the countries of these three 
types represent potential state areas, 
one could not assume that every one of 
them, if given opportunity to control its 
own area, would demonstrate the politi- 
cal ability necessary to establish and 
maintain an effective state. On the con- 
trary, it seems more likely that, for an 
indefinite period, it will be necessary to 
recognize a permanently intermediate 


status, of countries in part organized as 
states by indigenous populations but 
continuously supported by some degree 
of outside control. 


CoNCLUSION 


Such a brief survey can do little more 
than raise questions; it can hardly offer 
solutions. But our examination may 
suggest the direction in which such solu- 
tions are to be sought, and the limita- 
tions within which they must be devel- 
oped. 

Of first importance is the problem of 
eastern Europe. If the titanic struggle 
now raging should bring about the col- 
lapse and breakup of the Soviet Union, 
the shatter zone of national areas may 
be greatly widened to the east. In what 
way can this great area of confused na- 
tionality pattern be organized to make 
possible a stable, effective, economic and 
political life? 

Whatever form of organization is con- 
structed must meet two opposing needs: 
while economic progress and political 
security require some organization of 
the area as a whole, or as a part of the 
larger whole of Europe, at the same time, 
the dignity of the individual citizens re- 
quires a recognition of the integrity of 
the individual folk-group, or nation, to 
which each belongs. A political struc- 
ture able to reconcile these needs would 
presumably be some form of federation, 
in which the local governments would 
have autonomous control over the prob- 
lems directly affected by cultural differ- 
ences, but would be subordinate to the 
government of the larger area in matters 
of concern to the area as a whole. 

To suppose that such a solution might 
be contained in the Nazi concept of the 
Lebensraum is to suppose that the wolf 
might give birth to a lamb. Even if the 
world could be expected to consider seri- 
ously the proposal of a “New Order” for 
which no plan and no principles have 
been offered, it will hardly forget that 
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the government that would control the 
new system has organized its own state 
most completely and fanatically on the 
basis of a single nationality. There is 
no reason to suppose that the so-called 
new order would be anything other than 
a highly intensified form of territorial 
empire, totally controlled by a single na- 
tion, a political form tried repeatedly in 
eastern Europe and repeatedly found 
wanting. 

The rapidity with which the particular 
Lebensraum claimed for the German 
people has tended to grow reminds us 
again that the problem of eastern Europe 
is the problem of Europe as a whole, if 
not of the whole world. So far as Eu- 
rope itself is concerned, the key question 
is: if we accept the reality of national 
units, in what way can a state system 
of Europe be constructed that will ac- 
cept the national unity established in at 
least the greater part of the German cul- 
ture area, and at the same time be able 
to control the potential threat repre- 
sented by the presence in the middle of 
Europe of one national state larger and 
more powerful than any of the others? 

Outside of Europe,.the most important 
problems are found in the areas in which 
internal forces are striving to establish 
statehood, above all in China and India. 
No matter what the attitude of the con- 
trolling powers may be, it is certain that 
for decades to come we cannot expect 
the indigenous populations of all these 
areas to develop political organizations 


capable of maintaining their own states. 
In addition there will remain, perhaps 
indefinitely, the vast areas of economi- 
cally unorganized countries that can only 
be controlled by outside powers. There 
is, therefore, no real choice for or against 
imperialism, but only a choice between 
different kinds of imperialism, and a 
question of judgment as to where and 
when imperial control is no longer neces- 
sary. 

Within the dependent areas are two 
major problems, one internal, one ex- 
ternal. The first is the problem of main- 
taining a reasonable and constantly re- 
adjusted compromise between the powers 
of the government controlling from the 
outside and those of whatever indigenous 
political organization is possible. The 
second is the problem of reconciling ex- 
clusive political control of a dependent 
colonial area by a single outside state 
with free economic opportunity for all 
other countries of advanced economy to 
participate in its trade and development. 

All of these problems call forth the 
final and universal problem: what form 
of political organization can be con- 
structed for a world that economic and 
military communications have made into 
an indivisible whole? For each and 
every modern people, their Lebensraum 
is nothing less than the entire earth’s 
surface. How can we overcome the in- 
ternational anarchy that is an inevitable 
resultant of a system of completely inde- 
pendent sovereign states? 
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The Distribution and Control of Natural Resources, 
and America’s World Position 


By Brooxs EMENY 
Delivered July 15, 1941 


HE distribution and control of natu- 

ral resources is of compelling con- 
cern to people of this country from the 
point of view of America’s world posi- 
tion. All things in life are, of course, 
relative, and in this regard it is interest- 
ing to contrast the raw material and in- 
dustrial situations of the seven great 
powers in 1934, the year of the arrival 
of Hitler, with that of their position 
today. 

Aside from trained man power, the 
two basic essentials of modern warfare 
are a highly developed industrial plant 
and an adequate supply of all raw mate- 
rials which go into the manufacture of 
instruments of war. Even the lack of 
one essential mineral can bring defeat 
upon a nation otherwise powerfully 
equipped. Steel is, of course, the basic 
commodity of war, and the capacity of 
a nation to produce it can be taken as a 
measure of a country’s war potential. 
Steel in turn, however, is dependent upon 
at least a dozen alloy metals in addition 
to coal for smelting and petroleum for 
turning the wheels. As a result of the 
present war, moreover, aluminum and 
magnesium, which are indispensable in 
the construction of aircraft, have as- 
sumed a position of importance almost 
equal to that of steel. 


SITUATION OF THE GREAT POWERS 
IN 1934 


What was the position of the seven 
great powers so far as concerns raw 
materials in 1934? A brief study of 
Chart 1 will show that the United States, 
Great Britain, and Soviet Russia were, 
at that time, the only nations of the 
world which could claim a relative degree 
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of self-sufficiency. Of the twenty-two 
great essentials, Germany was either 
largely or entirely dependent upon for- 
eign supplies for all items with the ex- 
ception of coal, nitrates, and potash. 
Her self-sufficiency in iron, as indicated 
on Chart 1, was based upon the availa- 
bility of Swedish supplies in time of 
war. 

As to Italy, an assured self-sufficiency 
existed only in sulphur, zinc, and mer- 
cury, though the exploitation of low- 
grade domestic materials and readily 
available imports assured her of addi- 
tional supplies of iron ore, lead, nitrates, 
and aluminum. What is of major im- 
portance is the fact that she was almost 
entirely dependent upon foreign sources 
of coal, petroleum, copper, cotton, and 
the remaining indispensable alloy metals. 

The Japanese position was only slight- 
ly better than that of Italy, due to con- 
siderable domestic sources of coal and 
iron, including the Manchurian supplies. 
As to sulphur, chromite, tungsten, ni- 
trates, and mica, domestic reserves were 
sufficient to cover immediate needs, but 
with these exceptions large imports in 
all remaining essential materials had to 
be depended upon. With the stepping 
up of her steel production under stress 
of war, moreover, from 1,500,000 to 
6,000,000 tons of steel a year, Japan’s 
dependence upon foreign sources of sup- 
ply outside Manchuria virtually trebled. 

With regard to France, the importance 
of her empire is well illustrated by the 
fact that the mother country was self- 
sufficient only in iron, aluminum, and 
potash. Even her coal resources were 
not great enough to meet the emergency 
demands of war, imports from Britain, 
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her natural ally, being of necessity re- 
quired. From her colonial possessions, 
however, she could draw upon nickel, 
chromite, antimony, and mica, and the 
British and Dutch empires always re- 
mained an important supplementary 
source of most of the other essentials so 
long as Britain was her ally and could 
control the seas. 

With regard to the Soviet Union, there 
was an apparent lack of five essentials— 
rubber, nickel, tungsten, antimony, and 
tin, While large imports were to be 
noted in a number of other commodities, 
certain unexploited resources in these, 
scattered throughout her vast domain, 
gave promise of relative self-sufficiency 
in time of emergency. 

As to the British Empire, a large de- 
gree of dependence upon foreign sources 
of potash, phosphates, antimony, and 
mercury is indicated. With the excep- 
tion of antimony, however, of which 
China is the greatest exporter, and mer- 
cury which comes from Italy and Spain, 
the United States could be counted on 
as a source of supply for other remain- 
ing deficiencies in time of war. 


EXTRAORDINARY POSITION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


In contrast to the above six great 
powers, the United States enjoys a po- 
_ tential self-sufficiency in all essential raw 
materials far beyond that of any other 
nation, provided it can maintain control 
_of its territorial waters, including the 
Panama Canal and the west coast of 
South America. The major exceptions 
to this are rubber, chromite, tin, and 
possibly manganese, should Brazilian 
sources be denied. In the case of rub- 
ber, there was always the possibility of 
developing a synthetic product in addi- 
tion to the large and continuous reservoir 
of scrap rubber which could be re- 
claimed. With regard to chromite and 
tin, moreover, important substitutes 


could be found to be supplemented by 
the tin mines of Bolivia and the chro- 
mium resources of the Philippines. 

To the world of 1934 it appeared, 
therefore, that the virtual raw material 
monopoly of the British Empire and the 
United States, supplemented by the 
French and Dutch colonial domains, as- 
sured to the democratic powers a posi- 
tion of unchallengeable security. For no 
nation in the future could fight a war 
without vast quantities of essential raw 
materials, and only the democratic pow- 
ers controlled the major sources of these. 

Following 1934, however, a veil of 
mystery descends upon the world’s trade 
in raw material supplies. If Germany, 
Italy, and Japan were poor in natural 
resources, no barrier was placed thereby 
with regard to the purchase abroad of 
their needs in excess of peacetime de- 
mands, provided they had the foreign 
exchange with which to pay. We now 
know, of course, that the policy of “guns 
instead of butter,” so widely advertised 
by Germany and practiced equally by 
Italy and Japan, was directed largely 
toward the purpose of making available 
foreign exchange for the vast and secret 
purchase of quantities of essential sup- 
plies from abroad, the total amounts of 
which are hidden in a maze of statistical 
lies. Thus while the democracies slept, 
the impossible happened. And Ger- 
many, with her two Axis satellites, Italy 
and Japan, was able to develop a mili- 
tary power which may yet strike down 
a major portion of this world of nations. 

But before drawing conclusions in this 
regard, it is interesting to consider the 
industrial capacities of the seven great 
powers as of 1934, which are indicated 
by the relative size of their apparent raw 
material consumption illustrated in 
Chart 2. From this point of view it is 
quite apparent not only that the United 
States was the largest consumer among 
the seven powers, but that our average 
consumption in industrial raw materials 
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equaled in most cases that of the other 
nations combined. 


STEEL PRODUCTION 


This extraordinary position of the 
United States is likewise illustrated by 
the following averages of annual steel 
production during the high output period 
1929-30: 


Country Tons 
United States 37,200,000 
Germany 11,300,000 
Great Britain 7,000,000 
France 12,000,000 
Russia 5,250,000 
Italy 700,000 
Japan 1,300,000 


The fact of prime importance from 
our point of view is, that despite the 
present enormous growth of German in- 
dustrial power through her European 
conquests, the relative position of the 
United States remains the same. Even 
today America’s industrial potential, 
while not as yet entirely reorganized for 
all-out war production, is nevertheless 
greater in relation to the other powers 
than was the case ten years ago. While 
accurate statistics are naturally not 
available, the picture broadly stated in 
terms of the steel capacities of the sur- 
viving great powers today is as follows: 


Country Tons 
United States 90,000,000 
British Empire 23,000,000 
Great Britain 16,000,000 
U.S. 5. R. 20,000,000 
Japan 6,000,006 
Nazi Europe 43,000,000 


In so far as concerns the contemporary 
raw material situation of the above pow- 
ers, accurate information is unavailable. 
As regards Japan, the raw material re- 
sources to be found in the areas under 
her military control on the continent of 
Asia do not compensate for the increased 
consumption demands due to her war 
effort. The Japanese are still largely 
dependent upon outside sources of sup- 
ply, including petroleum, rubber, iron 


and steel scrap, and most of the alloy 
metals. Italy is, of course, entirely de- 
pendent upon such bits as may fall from 
the German table; and unoccupied 
France has been virtually cut off from 
her empire with the exception of her 
north African possessions. The Island 
of New Caledonia lying in the Pacific, 
which had served as an important French 
source of nickel and chrome, has gone 
over to the Free French forces. As to 
Great Britain, her position remains in- 
tact so long as the vast raw material 
sources of her empire can be transported 
to the industrial centers in Britain. 
American and Netherland India sup- 
plies, moreover, provide an indispensable 
supplement to her war effort. 

Of the Soviet Union very little is 
known. Having been virtually cut off 
from the outside world for the past 
twenty-two months, the U. S. S. R. has 
undoubtedly doubled her efforts in ex- 
ploiting remote but nonetheless available 
resources from her vast territory. But 
whether or not she has been able effec- 
tively to integrate these widely scattered 
raw material supplies with her industrial 
plant remains to be seen, now that the 
grueling test of meeting Germany’s 
armed might is upon her. 


Tre GERMAN SITUATION 


The situation in Germany must, of 
course, be viewed from two angles—that 
of the reserves of stock piles in essential 
raw materials accumulated before the 
outbreak of war and the imposition of 
the blockade, and the resources available 
from the conquered nations. Concerning 
the former, no reliable statistics are at 
hand. It may be assumed that her 
stocks were originally large, but already 
there are indications of weakening in her 
industrial output due to a scarcity of 
certain items, particularly in alloy 
metals, 

The German situation as regards iron 
ore offers no problem with the conquest 
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of northern France and the availability 
of Swedish supplies. As to manganese, 
essential to the production of steel, Ger- 
many must depend largely upon her ac- 
cumulated reserves unless she is able to 
take possession of the vast Russian 
sources in the Ukraine. Her conquest of 
Yugoslavia and Greece will relieve to a 
considerable extent any shortages she 
may have in chromite, a situation which 
cannot be matched by the more limited 
nickel resources of Norway and Finland 
and the still smaller reserves of tungsten 
in Portugal and Spain. As to tin, there 
is virtually no European production, but 
small amounts of antimony, by contrast, 
are found in France, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, and Yugoslavia. Mercury, of 
course, offers no problem, inasmuch as 
the world’s largest reserves lie in Spain 
and Italy. 

The question of Germany’s position 
in so far as concerns petroleum is one to 
which wishful thinkers turn with hope. 
It is wise, however, not to assume too 
much optimism, for not only has Ger- 
many accumulated considerable reserves, 
but large tonnages of synthetic oils are 
extracted from coal in factories con- 
structed for that purpose prior to the 
war. She has likewise come into posses- 
sion of the oil resources of Rumania, to- 
gether with certain small producing wells 
in Poland. It is to be presumed, more- 
over, that if German arms succeed in 
taking possession of the rich oil fields of 
Russia, these can eventually be exploited 
even though temporarily destroyed by 
the Soviets. Should Germany conquer 
the Russian Ukraine she will come into 
possession of vast resources of coal, iron, 
and manganese with which to increase 
still further her industrial plant. But 
with all these possible fruits of war, the 
fact remains that so long as the blockade 
of the sea approaches to Europe holds, 
Europe of the Nazis must slowly starve. 
It is one thing to provide food and other 
resources for 80,000,000 Germans, but 


quite another problem for Germany to 
maintain even a minimum standard of 
life for over 300,000,000 additional Eu- 
ropeans. While oil and other raw mate- 
rials can be allocated, for a time, strictly 
for war purposes, a breakdown must 
eventually occur unless relief from out- 
side the limits of Europe can be had. 


BritisH-AMERICAN VERSUS NAZI 
INDUSTRIAL POWER 


In the first World War the stalemate 
in the struggle between the Midlands 
and the Ruhr was broken when the 
power of the Appalachians came in to 
turn the balance. Once again the Appa- 
lachians have become the “arsenal of 
democracy,” and more than ever the sec- 
ond World War is reducing itself to a 
struggle between the combined industrial 
power of America and the British Em- 
pire and the industrial might of Nazi 
Europe. The war potential represented 
by the present capacity of America to 
produce annually 90,000,000 tons of 
steel, supplemented by 23,000,000 tons 
for the British Empire, is ranged against 
the capacity of Nazi Europe represented 
by 43,000,000 tons of steel, to be supple- 
mented by 6,000,000 tons for Japan. 
To the Anglo-American front can now 
be added, temporarily at least, the po- 
tential power of the U. S. S. R., with an 
estimated annual steel capacity of 20,- 
000,000 tons. 

The question of gravest concern, there- 
fore, is whether the United States either 
possesses or can procure the resources in 
raw materials necessary to maintain the 
stupendous war potential represented by 
a steel capacity of 90,000,000 tons. The 
answer is “yes,” though not without 
careful planning, many headaches, and 
considerable sacrifice on the part of civil- 
ians. As to the great basic essentials, 
coal, iron, and petroleum, there is no 
question. Cotton and sulphur, potash, 
phosphates, and nitrates are likewise 
procurable in superabundance. The re- 
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maining essential raw materials, how- 
ever, offer problems of supply, some 
grave and others merely annoying, which 
have suddenly arisen to plague the ef- 
forts of a cumbersome war administra- 
tion. 

The United States has always had vast 
resources of magnesium and aluminum. 
At present, however, there is a demand 
in the case of the former for nearly ten 
times our present established capacity to 
produce, and in the case of the latter at 
least twice our available supply. This 
has, of course, been brought about by a 
sudden change in modern warfare which 
demands the use of vast fleets of air- 
planes for incendiary and other types of 
bombing. The situation will eventually 
be met, and on the basis of our own 
resources, but meanwhile precious time 
is lost.* 

With regard to nickel, copper, and 
zinc, a similar situation, but by no means 
as acute, has arisen through a sudden 
stepping up of demands beyond anything 
foreseen before the emergency. Of con- 

1The following fourteen items have been 
placed under “mandatory control” by the 
Priorities Division of the O.P.M. because of 
their acute shortage: aluminum, magnesium, 
nickel, nickel-steel, ferro-tungsten, tungsten 
high-speed steel, machine tools, synthetic rub- 
ber, copper, cork, borax, polyvinyl chloride, 
zinc, rubber. Two years ago only three of 
these items-—nickel, tungsten, and rubber— 
would have even been placed on the “strategic 
list.” 

In addition to the above, “inventory con- 
trol,” less severe than the “mandatory” type, 
has been placed by the Priorities Division of 
the O.P.M. upon the following metals: anti- 
mony, cadmium, chromium, cobalt, ferrous 
alloys of all types, iridium, iron and steel 
products including rolled, drawn forgings, 
castings, and pig iron. Lead, manganese or 
spiegeleisen, mercury, molybdenum, nonferrous 
alloys of all types, tin, vanadium; secondary 
materials, or scrap, containing any of the 
metals listed herein or any metals already 
subject to an order of the Director of Priorities 
prepared for sale in order to recover the metal 
content thereof. Of this list only antimony, 
manganese, mercury, and tin were considered 
two years ago as offering a strategic problem. 


siderably less immediate importance are 
lead, rubber, manganese, tungsten, tin, 
mica, and mercury, thanks to adequate 
stock piles, substitutes, or available for- 
eign or domestic sources of supply suf- 
ficient to cover direct and indirect 
military needs, though with sacrifice of 
civilian consumption. 

While the above raw materials exhaust 
the list of major items taken into con- 
sideration by the Procurement Division 
of the War Department prior to the war, 
the sudden demands of our stupendous 
armament program have brought to the 
forefront a formidable number of com- 
modities, a sufficient supply of which had 
been in general previously assumed. 
The “Priorities Critical List” released by 
the O.P.M. on June 10, 1941, includes 
over 250 different items ranging from 
such raw materials as cadmium, cobalt, 
and potassium, and such finished or 
semifinished products as armor plate, 
cranes, howitzers, and ships. 


Lack or PRE-EMERGENCY PLANNING 


It is, of course, evident that no amount 
of pre-emergency planning could have 
foreseen all contingencies which might 
arise in a future war emergency. Only 
a handful of aviation experts could have 
foretold the extent to which aluminum 
and magnesium, for instance, would 
come into demand. But the fact re- 
mains, nonetheless, that the Congress 
and even the Executive did not take suf- 
ficiently to heart the warnings of many 
well-informed students of the importance 
of creating large reserves of certain raw 
materials to insure against the frenzy 
and confusion which exists today among 
the planners and the administrators of 
our armament effort. The apologists of 
the New Deal, who so vociferously as- 
sume prescience in the expenditure of 
vast sums of public moneys for the con- 
struction of power dams throughout the 
country, would have better claim to re- 
markable foresight of war needs had they 
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spent one-fiftieth part of the public mon- 
eys and effort in the accumulation of 
adequate stock piles of the alloy metals 
and of tin, rubber, and antimony, which 
they expended on dams, to say nothing 
about the accumulation of stock piles of 
gold and silver. 

It was not until June 1939, but two 
months prior to the outbreak of war, that 
the Strategic Minerals Act was at last 
passed by Congress, and only on August 
9 of the same year was a token appro- 
priation of $10,000,000 made for the 
purchase of certain essential materials. 
Since then attempts at accumulating re- 
serves have proceeded apace, though real 
concern was not aroused until recent 
months brought forth the realization of 
severe shortages and at a time when ship- 
ping is so scarce as to make impossible 
the transport to American shores of 
numerous large accumulations of stocks 
available abroad. 

The complete answer to the question 
of our present and future position with 
regard to raw material supplies cannot 
be given, of course, for the simple reason 
that statistical details are not available 
to the public, inasmuch as they fall in 
the category of “secret and confidential.” 
This applies not only to exact estimates 
of future needs, but likewise to reserves 
and potentially available supplies. It 
may be said, however, that unlike Ger- 
many, Britain, or Russia, there is no 
likelihood that the present armament 
effort of the United States will break 


down through lack of available sources 
in raw materials. There will be delays, 
resort to substitutes, severe restrictions 
on civilian consumption, and difficult 
periods of adjustment, but despite these 
the United States has the power, the 
geographic position, and the wealth with 
which to procure all the basic essentials 
of our gigantic defense effort. 

While considerable comfort can be de- 
rived from these facts, the possibility 
must nonetheless be faced that the time 
lag in our armament program may be 
such as to prevent our granting sufficient 
aid to China and the British Empire to 
preclude the possibility of certain disas- 
trous defeats or a long-drawn-out war. 
Jf the American democracy had been 
able in the name of its own defense to 
face in all seriousness its armament 
needs at the commencement of the pres- 
ent war in Europe, rather than from the 
moment of the European debacle a year 
ago, we would now be in a position not 
only to make possible the British re- 
invasion of the European continent but 
to render such aid as would in all proba- 
bility foreshorten by many months the 
agony of conflict. 

The time of unlimited national emer- 
gency is, of course, not the moment for 
recrimination. America has the power 
and the resources for accomplishing the 
sober task to which it is committed. 
And unlike the other nations of the world 
it will survive the present conflict with 
its power intact and enhanced. 
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Technological and Scientific Resources 


By Kart T. COMPTON 
Delivered July 16, 1941 


HE subject of this article is exceed- 
ingly pertinent at the present time 
_ when the scientific and technological re- 
` sources of the Nation are being mar- 
shaled for national defense. 

Ten years ago when the depression 
had upset confidence in the very founda- 
tion of our economic structure, we were 
told by some that unrestrained enter- 
prise and technological progress had 
overbuilt production way beyond our 
capacity to consume the goods produced. 
We technologists wondered if we had 
any right to be alive, let alone to do our 
job, as we heard and read the theories 
of those who believed that higher stand- 
ards of living are assured by curbing 
production, not stimulating it; by mak- 
ing production more expensive rather 
than cheaper; by distributing wealth by 
laws without much thought of how this 
wealth can be created. 


MEN wira TECHNICAL TRAINING 
NEEDED 


Today the contrast is startling. No 
need in the country is more urgent than 
that for more and better technically 
trained men, no objective more impor- 
tant than increased productive power, 
and the pure scientist is suddenly found 
to be very useful, as is always so when 
affairs get away from conventional 
paths. Perhaps it is not pleasant to 
think that this change has come because 
of war. I believe that it was coming in 
spite of the war, and that the present de- 
fense activity has only switched into 
temporary channels and stimulated a 
movement which was already under way. 
Witness, for example, the scientific re- 
search program of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers now in its fourth 
year; the New Products Committee pro- 
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gram of the New England Council; the 
recent rapid increase in the number of 
industrial research laboratories; and the 
activities of the National Resources 
Planning Committee of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. These are some of the signs, 
independent of the war, that people in 
important places have reacted against 
the panicky confusion of ten years ago 
and that they see in technological prog- 
ress, in development and in production, 
essential elements of national prosperity 
—prerequisites to any and all sound 
schemes for the economic betterment of 
every social group. 

But much has already been said and 
written about scientific and technological 
resources in normal times, so let us turn 
at once to the more interesting and 
timely discussion of these resources as 
related to national defense. The first 
important thing to keep in mind is that 
our technological and scientific resources 
are primarily questions of trained per- 
sonnel and their organization. Funds 
for operation of laboratories, equipment 
for laboratories, and even the construc- 
tion of laboratories can be secured on 
relatively short order by the vote of 
necessary funds whenever an emergency 
is important enough to demand such 
action, but scientifically and technically 
trained personnel cannot be quickly ob- 
tained and therefore it is the personnel 
side of our technological and scientific 
resources which becomes the bottleneck 
of our effort in any extreme emergency 
like the present one. Consequently the 
great problem of national defense as it 
concerns our technological and scientific 
resources is the problem of organizing 
existing personnel, of quick supplemen- 
tary training of some additional per- 
sonnel, and of continuing the funda- 
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mental training of still further personnel, 
all in the manner to be most effective in 
meeting the emergency. 


AGENCIES ALREADY IN EXISTENCE 


We enter the present national defense 
emergency with the advantages of a very 
considerable degree of scientific organiza- 
tion. We start with the personnel and 
laboratories of the educational institu- 
tions, industrial companies, and govern- 
mental bureaus, plus a large group of 
important scientific and engineering so- 
cieties. 

Next in line of organization come sev- 
eral agencies which were established pri- 
marily as instruments of national de- 
fense. Most important of these is the 
National Academy of Sciences estab- 
lished by an Act of Congress in the 
Administration of President Lincoln and 
charged with the duty of advising the 
Government on scientific matters when- 
ever called upon to do so. Next in line 
comes the National Research Council 
established under the National Academy 
of Sciences by Executive Order of Presi- 
dent Wilson in 1916—again as an instru- 
mentality of national defense. Whereas 
the Academy is a limited elective body 
of mature and distinguished scientists, 
the Research Council is a widely repre- 
sentative body whose membership comes 
from all the important scientific and 
engineering societies and scientific bu- 
reaus. The Research Council is highly 
organized into functional divisions and 
provides a quick and ready framework 
for bringing to bear expert opinion or 
active work on any problem in any sci- 
entific field. A third special organization 
is the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics established and annually 
financed by Act of Congress and serving 
as a center for the development of aero- 
nautical science for both military and 
civilian purposes. This organization 
also dates from the time of the last war. 

In spite of these very fine and valuable 
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organizations, experience has shown a 
tendency to establish new organizations 
in each new emergency, some of these 
new organizations becoming permanent, 
as did the National Research Council 
and the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, and others being tem- 
porary for the term of the emergency as 
was the case with the Naval Consulting 
Board during the last war and the Sci- 
ence Advisory Board in the depression 
period 1933 to 1935. Now again with 
the threat of war on our own horizon 
new organizations have been established 
to marshal science for national defense. 


SPECIAL TEMPORARY AGENCIES 


The question naturally arises as to 
why new organizations are set up with 
each new emergency. Why, for example, 
is an organization like the National 
Academy of Sciences not adequate once 
and for all as the operating headquarters 
for scientific work in any national emer- 
gency? The reasons for this are, I 
think, fourfold. In the first place, each 
emergency has its own characteristics 
and may call for a unique type of per- 
sonnel or organization. In the second 
place, the President of the United States 
is always a man of marked personality 
and he will have his own ideas as to how, 
in his capacity of Commander in Chief, 
he wishes to organize a war effort. In 
the third place, it is impossible in long 
periods of peace and tranquillity to 
maintain an alert organization of officers 
and staff in any organization, however 
fine its membership and its ideals, Con- 
sequently, when an emergency arises it 
may generally be found that the existing 
organization is not composed of the indi- 
viduals or the interests which would 
seem to be most effective in handling the 
current situation. Finally, it is a uni- 
versal law that men grow older year by 
year and therefore, in time of great 
emergency, an existing organization may 
not contain the youthful, vigorous, and 
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productive individuals who would be 
best qualified to handle the current prob- 
lems. 

For such reasons it seems to þe logical, 
just as it has proved to be practical in 
experience, to establish special tempo- 
rary agencies to handle the active prose- 
cution of scientific and technological 
work in any great emergency and at the 
same time call upon such splendid or- 
ganizations as the National Academy of 
Sciences and the National Research 
Council for the types of services which 
they are so eminently qualified to give 
as, for example, for wise and statesman- 
like advice on scientific questions, for 
studies and investigations which require 
the co-operative effort of men selected 
from various fields of activity, or for 
organization of personnel for the han- 
dling of very large projects. 

With these comments on the personnel 
and organization. of scientists as of the 
time at which we entered this present 
war emergency, and without further 
comment on these established resources 
since they are already so generally 


known (except to say that they are now ` 


functioning actively and effectively in 
the preparedness effort), let me pass to 
a discussion of some of the new organiza- 
tions and activities in the field of science 
and technology which have arisen during 
the past year. 


NATIONAL ROSTER OF SPECIALIZED 
PERSONNEL 


The national roster of scientific and 
specialized personnel is a project of the 
United States Government, planned to 
make available in one central office an 
index of all American citizens who have 
special scientific or professional skill 
which may be of importance to the Na- 
tion in periods of emergency and later 
in normal times. This is a joint project 
of the National Resources Planning 
Board and the Civil Service Commission, 
and the National Research Council has 


participated substantially in the pro- 
gram, which is headed by President 
Leonard Carmichael of Tufts College. 

On a punch-card system every scien- 
tifically trained person in the country 
is listed with reference to his or her 
major professional field, with the addi- 
tion of a great deal of supplementary 
information regarding special interests 
in that field, supplementary professional 
competence, languages read or spoken, 
foreign countries traveled in, previous 
experience in armed services or in in- 
dustry, and soon. Table 1 gives the list- 
ing of this personnel in the major fields 
as of about June 15. The total “return” 
is a more accurate representation of the 
total scientific personnel of the country 
than is the total “mailed,” since the 
mailing of questionnaires involves a con- 
siderable amount of duplication in cases 
of scientists who are members of more 
than one scientific society or other or- 
ganization. The number is now proba- 
bly nearly complete although returns are 
still coming in and, when this informa- 
tion was secured, it was anticipated that 
by July 1 the number of questionnaires 
mailed would have risen to about 300,000 
and the number of questionnaires re- 
turned to about 175,000. 

While this roster cannot, of course, 
give complete information about any 
individual, it nevertheless is proving to 
be extremely useful as a source of per- 
sonnel for a variety of specialized jobs. 
In a very short time from the punched 
card there can be drawn a list of people 
who appear to fit any special condition 
which can be specified on the punched- 
card system. The organization seeking 
personnel can then go over this list with 
more refined methods in its attempt to 
select the particular individuals desired 
for the jobs at hand. 

From this list more than thirty thou- 
sand names have been certified to vari- 
ous governmental organizations, and un- 
questionably the use of the roster will 


-“ 
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be even more important in the future as The roster discloses some rather in- 
the most obvious sources of scientific and teresting and unexpected facts. For ex- 
engineering personnel are depleted. ample, there are about four hundred 


TABLE 1—ToraL QUESTIONNAIRES MAILED AND RETURNED BY THE NATIONAL 
ROSTER OF SCIENTIFIC AND SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL 








Fields Mailed Returned 
Foreign Languages iscccchw cee ie whan ge Gee Reed EAE EEA 5,849 3,552 
COTO TICS es Strands re a cer eh shite OE ead aE ERB Ole i ae He a ee 2,001 890 
Zoology and pica EE abe atk. ba A E EAE btw aaa see 6,785 3,578 
PRVO OTT as. a ee eee oe oe ee eens ete eee eee 865 547 
Botany orreta ouudee seers Be staid. oi sues Sig Beds De ante Na aa Aue ee eed 1,617 1,108 
INTER IUION otic ees sce E sw ace E a see oa gels See eee — — 
Bacteriology, Immunology, and Pathology.......... 00... cee cece eee 3,162 1,524 
Anatomy <5 ch Saw r Sa aie as aos Baw eos Ma as Bee Bowes 729 585 
Tropical Medicine (and Parasitology)........... 00 epee cece cee e teense 680 334 
Chemisty 6 pcs bw sna weer ac ene a e a ata eae Ls 97,531 | 57,399 
PHYSICS ANG Astronomy 24 2-~. vane irren exe OG.8 bated ead eee 8,700 6,541 
Mathematics cad an chats Sua enee cael tans bwin Meet cet T 8,644 5,255 
COCO a sch St ee ad ga ee eas a (use E E deemed 5,716 3,032 
SOOO 51S vats 70s ae bene Oe eae eit a Seta eore Sarak eee ecg ete 3,178 1,461 
Actuarial SCIENCES bch an eles aids Beet Awan DAE EA aor oew es 845 347 
SPelCOlOP Y vce bios: dott dw wo. ewe gee wee ord d Cala a eo od ne Gods hme ane 334 29 
TAOIOlOCY sec cetecni ewes N dee ees Few BReE mire E ese es 1,788 336 
Civil, HE neiieering isenana ae eau ees cee aude shee eens aaa eens 14,051 7,670 
Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering... oe nie oa seas ad oe 2,070 702 
PRECIO CERO ih cxi acta tic cig WN Sle, tee eee TE E ENEN — — 
Safety Engineering via cio aie Chena ains aw ae EN ea win aie 2,848 923 
Transit and Trafic Engineering ........0.0..0 0200 e cece cn eens ex 611 209 
Radio Enpineeiihe 66.52.0645 Ween a Na tous ah alae tee oe 4,505 2,372 
Testing of Materials—Engineering and Technology................... 5,072 1,998 
Chemical Pncineetineaes.ccondu ede cuewes ade bate baled cow artes aes 4,666 2,453 
Electrical Engineering............ sesh 5 Gee ei crel ate E E peter E 17,753 9,163 
Mechanical Engineering ............. 000 cae ce cece PELARE AEE ee 11,682 5,105 
Motion Pictures—-Engineering Production, Direction AE E E 261 10 
Automotive Engineering ic occ ole kos Gad aah wow 6 kale nate wales: 5,543 2,945 
Aeronautical Engineering..........- 00 ccc cece wee reece eneveeenacs 5,390 3,084 
Management Engineering... 0.2... ccc cee cee cee eee cence: 3,908 1,895 
Heating, Ventilating, Refrigerating, and Air-Conditioning Engineering . . 3,542 1,772 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineering and Mineral Technology........ 5,684 3,426 
ECONOMOS hci aie has cesses cies alee ot Sethe are etna Brn tetera 3,995 1,946 
PSYCHOIORY cbs haere ei EAEE Corie meats ae E S 3,748 2,937: 
PREG PODOlOLY erore eie weenie AE N ae Se SNS aA na 902 610 
History and Political Science...... 00.0... ccc ce eee eee eee eens 6,745 3,875 
Personnel Administration........0... sence see ce aces ceeeneuceucueree 6,543 3,440 
Speech Pathology rors orate ehh wey ve Pi Sa nnn wes moneda Tee 358 223 
SAE cans eee A ERAEN A SAE RE EE anes 3,069 1,751 
Gegara ONY 223 bose nahdb Gould NEEE EE RNR ee eee 1,356 642 
DO CIONOR Y aa atau acne Geeta hare aed aN onus a meen i eee 1,470 862 
Recreation Leadership... ...... cc ccc ccc cee cee rete eee ten teaceeens 2,287 985 
Plant Pathology, Horticulture, and Agronomy....................05% 4,222 2,669 
Forestry and Range Management........... 00.0.0 c cc cee see ceeeeees 4,969 3,794 
Animal Scientes erorien A ar $s ated aes otek die 8 eis oe anes we way Ar 13,718 7,266 
a A E E Er RT a OY ET eae eT ey corre 289,392 | 161,245 
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scientifically trained people in the United 
States who can speak the Japanese or 
Chinese languages. This group is com- 
prised largely of sons of missionaries or 
sons of officers of American firms operat- 
ing in the Orient, or to some extent 
Orientals who have become naturalized 
citizens in the field of science. Another 
interesting result is the information that 
more American scientists have traveled 
in Italy than in any other foreign coun- 
try, excepting Canada. A notable fact 
is the great preponderance of chemists. 


ENGINEERING DEFENSE TRAINING 


In so gigantic a program of national 
defense, and especially in one concerned 
with a warfare which has become so 
highly mechanized, it is not surprising 
that it was very quickly evident that the 
supply of men with an engineering type 


of training was very inadequate to meet - 


the needs of the situation both in the 
productive industries and in the armed 
services. Consequently on October 9, 
1940, Congress appropriated the sum of 
nine million dollars to be expended dur- 
ing that fiscal year under the United 
States Office of Education for the emer- 
gency training of engineers. ‘The sig- 
nificance of this training program can 
be seen immediately from the following 
figures. The ordinary enrollment in the 
engineering schools of this country is 
about 110,000, and normally about 12,- 
000 of these graduate per year. This 
year, of the 12,000 graduates, about 
4,000 have gone into the Army or Navy, 
leaving a net year’s output for industry 
of about 8,000 engineering graduates. 


In the year since October 9 there have- 


been trained, or are now in training, 
125,000 people in these emergency train- 
ing courses. Only in one isolated in- 
stance has there been any difficulty in 
the placement of those who have secured 
certificates from these emergency train- 
ing courses and the demand for people 
with this training is greater now than it 


was a year ago. Consequently Congress 
has recently authorized a continuation 
and extension of this program during 
this fiscal year, raising the appropriation 
to sixteen million four hundred thousand 
dollars, and at the same time authorizing 
the addition of physicists, chemists, and 
industrial managers to the group who 
will be trained. This program was or- 
ganized in the Department of Education 
under the leadership of Dean Andrey A. 
Potter of Purdue University and it is 
being carried on now under Dean Roy 
A. Seaton of Kansas State College. 

Of the 125,000 people who have been 
enrolled in these special courses, about 
90 per cent are young people who are 
already holding jobs and who are taking 
the work in the form of night courses to 
prepare themselves for more responsible 
positions. Of the remaining 10 per cent, 
a considerable number are already col- 
lege graduates—for example, graduates 
from physics courses in liberal arts col- 
leges who take one of these special 
courses to prepare themselves to work in 
the field of aeronautical engineering or 
meteorology. 

During the past year, 144 engineering 
schools were approved for the conduct of 
these special courses and the total num- 
ber of courses given was 2,350. An idea 
of the distribution of these courses and 
their enrollment is given in Table 2, 
which also has some relationship to the 
directions in which there is the greatest 
demand for additional personnel. 

In this group are included about 500 
women students, about 500 Negro stu- . 
dents, and about 750 students from the 
armed forces. Looking to the coming 
year, it is evident that the number of 
students from the armed forces will in- 
crease very greatly and that the number 
of women students can also be very ad- 
vantageously raised. It is also evident 
that there will be a very urgent demand 
for men trained in communication engi- 
neering, electrical physics, and radio 
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TABLE 2 
(as of June 19, 1941) 





Total Author- 
Courses in the Field of ized Enroll- 
ment 

Aeronautical Engineering..... : 11,125 
Architectural Engineering ..... 433 
Basic Sciences .........00000- 1,789 
Chemical Engineering......... 5,674 
Civil Engineering ............ 9,427 
Electrical Engineering........ 7,756 
General Engineering (including 

Engineering Draftsmen)... 30,352 
Industrial Engineering........ 21,111 
Marine Engineering and Naval 

Architecture............- 3,660 
Mechanical Engineering....... 24,425 
Metallurgical Engineering..... 6,598 
Mining Engineering.......... 242 
Unclassified ..........000200s 1,280 

Total cEarhudes 2 eats neei 123,872 


operation, for employment in the same 
general field as those for which Great 
Britain is now recruiting several thou- 
sand young men in this country for 
civilian service in Great Britain follow- 
Ing a recent broadcast by Lord Beaver- 
brook on this subject. 

It is very significant that such an 
enormous program could be put into 
operation with relatively little confusion 
and carried through so effectively by 
our engineering schools. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE RESEARCH 
CoMMITTEE 


On June 27, 1940, the National De- 
fense Research Committee was created 
by the Council of National Defense, with 
the approval of the President. The 
order specified this committee as com- 
prising Dr. Vannevar Bush, chairman, 
Dr. James B. Conant, Dr. Richard C. 
Tolman, Dr. Karl T. Compton, Dr. 
Frank B. Jewett (as President of the 
National Academy of Sciences), Conway 
P. Coe (as Commissioner of Patents), 
one officer of the Army to be designated 
by the Secretary of War, and one officer 


+ 


of the Navy to be designated by the 
Secretary of the Navy. These repre- 
sentatives of the armed services are now 
General R. C. Moore and Admiral H. 
G. Bowen. 

The order specified that 


the committee shall correlate and support 
scientific research on the mechanisms and 
devices of warfare, except those relating to 
problems of flight included in the field of 
activities of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. It shall aid and 
supplement the experimental and research 
activities of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments; and may conduct research for the 
creation and improvement of instrumentali- 
ties, methods, and materials of warfare. 


Substantial funds ($6,500,000) were 
placed at the disposal of this committee 
by the President with the authority to 
“enter into contracts and agreements 
with individuals, educational or scien- 
tific institutions, and industrial organiza- 
tions for study, experimental investiga- 
tions, and reports.” 

Acting under this authorization, the 
National Defense Research Committee 
has thus far authorized 326 research 
contracts, of which 212 are with educa- 
tional institutions and 114 are with 
commercial firms. The 212 academic 
contracts are divided among 64 educa- 
tional institutions, and the 114 industrial 
contracts are divided among 43 com- 
mercial concerns. 

The organization of the National De- 
fense Research Committee now com- 
prises approximately four hundred per- 
sons, exclusive of the very much larger 
group of scientists, and engineers who 
are working directly on research jobs in 
the contracting institutions. These four 
hundred members of the staff are com- 
mittee members, consultants, technical 
aides, and so forth, who are concerned 
with the preparation and administration 
of contracts, the determination of gen- 
eral policies and programs, and the 
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extensive liaison services. It is esti- 
mated that about three thousand scien- 
tists are at work on the various research 
projects plus a considerable number of 
mechanics and assistants of various 


types. 
PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


It would be exceedingly interesting, 
if it were proper to do so, to describe 
in some detail the fascinating and im- 
portant problems which are engaging the 
attention of this committee and its asso- 
ciated contractors. Obviously this is not 
proper. Everyone involved in the pro- 
gram has taken a variety of oaths of 
secrecy, many of them have been photo- 
graphed and fingerprinted, all have read 
and signed the Espionage Act, and every 
week or so another official warning comes 
along to remind the personnel of the im- 
portance of discretion. However, this 
much can certainly be said: If one 
thinks of the problems raised in this 
mechanized war—problems of protection 
against submarines, night bombers, or 
day bombers, problems of producing 
more effective combat weapons, problems 
of protection of personnel, problems of 
communication under difficult circum- 
stances—one can easily imagine what 
are some of the items of high priority 
which are engaging the attention of the 
best scientific and engineering talent that 
can be assembled for the purpose. 

In a general way, one can see the pic- 
ture of the organization of the commit- 
tee’s activities from the titles of the 
operating divisions. To Division A is 
assigned the problems of armor and 
ordnance; to Division B, smokes, fuels, 
gases, explosives, and chemical prob- 
lems; to Division C, communication, 
transportation, and submarine detection; 
to Division D, all other types of detec- 
tion, gun controls, instruments; to Divi- 
sion E, the handling of patents and in- 
ventions. 

Under each of the above divisions, 


there are a number of sectional commit- 
tees each involved with some particular 
subject or field, and each composed of 
from three to twelve men headed by a 
chairman. These formulate the con- 
tracts, and are drawn from twenty-seven 
educational institutions and about an 
equal number of companies. All of these 
committee and subcommittee members 
serve without salary, but there are, on 
civil service salary, a small number of 
technical aides attached to division or 
section chairmen. To insure close co- 
operation with the armed services, a 
large group of Army and Navy liaison 
officers have been appointed, and the 
co-operation both with the armed serv- 
ices on the one hand and with the edu- 
cational institutions and industrial com- 
panies on the other hand has been 
extremely gratifying. Except to say 
that some really significant results have 
already been secured and even put into 
production and use by the armed serv- 
ices, and except to say that the program 
has been continued for the coming year 
with a substantially increased Congres- 
sional appropriation, I shall comment 
further on only three aspects of the 
organizational problems. 


Estimates 


One of the first problems was to esti- 
mate the amount of money which could 
be effectively used for research work 
within the fields designated by the Ex- 
ecutive Order and in the period of one 
year. Estimates were made on a variety 
of bases, such as comparing the probable 
order of magnitude of the job with the 
size of the operations in a great uni- 
versity or industrial research laboratory. 
However, the estimate which eventually 
proved to be by far the most accurate 
was based upon the number of scientific 
and engineering research men who might 
reasonably be expected to be available 
for work on national defense problems. 
The committee made its best estimate as 
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to this number and then took the figure 
$5,000 per technically trained research 
worker as representing about the average 
total cost of operation of a research or- 
ganization (this figure was secured from 
a survey of industrial research made by 
the National Resources Planning Board). 
This estimate led to approximately ten 
million dollars for the first twelve 
months of operation—a figure which ex- 
perience showed to be just about right. 
For the second year’s operations, with 
increased mobilization of personnel and 
increased pressure for research and de- 
velopment problems, the appropriation 
should be considerably larger than this 
amount. 


Reimbursements 


A second organizational problem was 
to determine the proper basis for re- 
imbursement of educational institutions 
or industrial organizations which under- 
take research work on contract with the 
National Defense Research Committee. 
The basic principle was immediately 
agreed upon that the work should be 
done without either financial gain or 
financial loss by the contracting institu- 
tion. The real problem therefore was 
to determine a reasonable and simple 
basis of putting this principle into effect. 
For educational institutions, an analysis 
was made of the expenditures by a large 
number of typical universities and engi- 
neering schools in the conduct of their 
normal educational and research opera- 
tions. Two aggregate figures were se- 
cured. The first figure represented the 
total expenditures made for the direct 
prosecution of the educational or re- 
search effort. This aggregate sum in- 
cluded teaching and research salaries. 
The second aggregate sum represented 
the direct and indirect overhead and 
included all salaries of administrative 
officers, grounds and buildings mainte- 
nance, heat, light, power, library, in- 
firmary or hospital service, and insur- 


ance. In comparing these two aggregate 
sums, it was found surprisingly typical 
of educational institutions that the total 
overhead sum thus defined amounted 
to a little over 50 per cent of the total 
direct operating expense for salaries. 
Consequently, the committee decided 
that a suitable basis for contract with 
educational institutions would be by 
payment of all direct expenses for sala- 
ries, wages, and equipment, plus an 
overhead allowance to the institution 
amounting to 50 per cent of the total 
salary and wage items. A similar study 
of industrial organizations indicated that 
this overhead charge should be more 
nearly 100 per cent of the aggregate 
labor item, since industrial organizations 
have all the expenses of educational in- 
stitutions plus taxes and interest on capi- 
tal investments. Therefore, 100 per cent 
of the labor item was adopted as a 
standard for overhead in contracts with 
industrial organizations. 


Pateniable inventions 


A third problem of policy had to do 
with the handling of patentable inven- 
tions which may be made during the 
course of the research supported by Gov- 
ernment funds through the National De- 
fense Research Committee. Here again, 
a simple basic principle was immediately 
arrived at, namely, that the Government 
should have royalty-free rights to use 
any such inventions in connection with 
the requirements of its armed services. 
However, in putting this basic principle 
into effect, some very difficult and com- 
plicated situations have to be met, par- 
ticularly in relations with industrial or- 
ganizations which may already possess 
a very large patent structure in the field 
concerned. It would obviously be im- 
possible to expect these companies to 
accept the contract for a relatively small 
amount of research work which might 
result in forcing the company to donate 
to the Government practically its entire 
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background of previous research andin- 
vention in the field. However, a stand- 
ard contract was finally arrived at which 
included a patent clause, as well as the 
arrangement concerning overhead, pay- 
ments, reports, obligations, and so forth, 
which has met with practically universal 
acceptance and consequently all con- 
tracts with the National Defense Re- 
search Committee are drawn as closely 
as possible on the basis of this standard 
form. 


OFFICE OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


On June 28, the President by Execu- 
tive Order established the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development 
under the directorship of Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, president of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, and including an 
advisory council consisting of the di- 
rector as chairman, the Chairman of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, the Chairman of the National 
Defense Research Committee (in which 
position President James B. Conant now 
replaces Dr. Bush), the Chairman of a 
newly established Committee on Medical 
Research, a representative of the Army, 
and a representative of the Navy. 

This new office is established within 
- the Office for Emergency Management of 
the Executive Office of the President and 
includes within it the National Defense 
Research Committee and the new Com- 
mittee on Medical Research, each of 
which will have its funds for operation. 

The powers of this new. office in the 
field of scientific research and develop- 
ment are very significant, as suggested 
by the following paragraphs quoted from 
the Executive Order: 


Advise the President with regard to the 
status of scientific and medical research re- 
lating to national defense and the measures 
necessary to assure continued and increased 
progress in this field. 

Serve as the center for mobilization of 


the scientific personnel and resources of the 
nation in order to assure maximum utiliza- 
tion of such personnel and resources in de- 
veloping and applying the results of scien- 
tific research to defense purposes. 

Co-ordinate, aid, and where desirable 
supplement the experimental and other sci- 
entific and medical research activities re- 
lating to national defense carried on by the 
Departments of War and Navy and other 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

Develop broad and co-ordinated plans for 
the conduct of scientific research in the 
defense program in collaboration with rep- 
resentatives of the War and Navy De- 
partments; review the existing scientific 
research programs formulated by the De- 
partments of War and Navy and other 
agencies of the Government and advise 
them with respect to the relationship of 
their proposed activities to the total re- 
search program. 


The inclusion here of an operating 
committee to conduct medical research, 
as required by national defense, brings 
to fruition a program in medicine paral- 
lel to that of the National Defense Re- 
search Committee in the physical sci- 
ences, of which the need has been 
realized but in which organizational 
complications and overlapping of in- 
terests have hitherto prevented accom- 
plishment. This Committee on Medical 
Research, which is now in process of 
formation in accordance with the Ex- 
ecutive Order, consists of a chairman 
and three members to be appointed by 
the President and three other members 
to be designated respectively by the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency. These latter 
three members are to be selected from 


- the respective staffs of the Surgeon Gen- 


eral of the Army, the Surgeon General 
of the Navy, and the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service, with particu- 
lar reference to their qualifications in 
the field of medical research. 
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With this organization of the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development, 
there is established, for the first time in 
our history, so far as I know, a scientific 
research agency in the high councils of 
the Federal Administration, set up so as 
- to co-ordinate and operate in the in- 
terests of national defense through all 
Government and private agencies and 
implemented with adequate funds and 
authority to perform significantly. 


CONCLUSION 


This report is necessarily inadequate 
and incomplete and it undoubtedly shows 
a certain lack of proportion because of 
the fact that I have of necessity treated 
more at length those aspects of the prob- 
lem on which I am best informed. 

To any of you who would wish to sup- 
plement these remarks by independent 
reading, I would most highly recommend 
that you read all or part of the report 
of the National Resources Planning 
Board dated December 1940 on the sub- 


+ 


ject, “Research—A National Resource. 
II. Industrial Research.” This is availa- 
ble for the price of one dollar from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Itis an extraordinarily illu- 
minating document showing the status 
and trend in industrial research. One 
of the interesting and encouraging com- 
ments made by the distinguished com- 
mittee which carried through this survey 
is the suggestion that it is not incon- 
ceivable that within forty years as many 
as one million research workers may be 
employed in United States industry. I 
think perhaps you would find of most 
interest and enlightenment Section V on 
the subject of research abroad, particu- 
larly the section dealing with research in 
Germany. This report on research in 
foreign countries will serve to give us a 
sense of proportion in evaluating our own 
accomplishment or lack of accomplish- 
ment, and the section on Germany will 
be found to be of particular interest with 
reference to the present war situation. 
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The Requirements of a War Economy 
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HE title “The Requirements of a 
War Economy” might seem to imply 

simply a statement of the theory upon 
= which a war economy should be built 
and according to which that kind of 
economy should be operated. Instead of 
that kind of abstract approach I have 
preferred to attack the problem more 
concretely. In order to do so I shall 
discuss the subject from the viewpoint 
of the actual problems we have to meet 
in trying to administer an economy 
which is for practical purposes a war 
economy. In so doing I shall deal not 
only with theory, but with actual statisti- 
cal data. Inevitably my choice of sub- 
ject matter and method of treatment are 
largely influenced and conditioned by 
the type of problem with which I have 
to deal in the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and Civilian Supply. Even so, this 
does not greatly limit my field since al- 
most all sections of the economy affect 
or are affected by the factors which come 
under the purview of O.P.A.CS. 

The most basic characteristic of a true 
war economy is that the requirements of 
national offense and defense always come 
ahead of all other needs. To the extent 
that any consideration whatever is given 
to “business as usual,” to social and eco- 
nomic reform, to the comfort of the civil- 
ian population, wherever these would 
interfere in any degree whatever with 
developing the maximum war potential, 
we would to that extent not have a full 
war economy. 

If we were carrying on a war with 
some Balkan nation, for example, it 
might reasonably be expected that we 
could win such a war with very little 
disturbance to our peacetime economy. 
In a war with a somewhat more power- 
ful antagonist we might be able to win 
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with a half peacetime, half wartime 
economy. Under present conditions, 
however, I take it that everyone realizes 
that the only goal which could be de- 
pended upon to give us security would 
be an all-out wartime economy. 

I am quite sure that no nation, unless 
under a dictator, can attain the goal of 
a complete wartime economy without a 
profound realization of imminent danger 
to national existence. We can realize 
this when we call to mind England be- 
fore and after Dunkerque. In practice, 
even in the face of realization of the 
greatest threat to national existence, the 
goal of a war economy in which military 
needs always come first is never com- 
pletely attained. But it is important to 
recognize that this acceptance of the 
overwhelming importance of national 
military requirements over all other 
needs is the touchstone which determines 
the degree to which an economy is in 
fact a war economy. 


METHODS OF INCREASING MUNITIONS 
OUTPUT 


From the viewpoint of old-style econo- 
mists a national economy might produce 
an increased quantity of munitions of 
war in two ways and in two ways only. 
These two ways were, first, to increase 
human productivity through greater in- 
tensity of effort and longer hours of 
work, and second, by diverting natural, 
human, and capital resources from the 
production of goods directly or indirectly 
used for human consumption toward the 
production of goods used directly or in- 
directly for war purposes. The modern 
economist would add a third way in 
which the output of war munitions by 
the economy might be increased—by the 
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use of national resources which were 
previously unemployed. 

It is perhaps startling to contemplate 
the fact that up to now much the greater 
part of our production of war materials, 
including the construction of capital 
goods for the production of such mate- 
rials, has come from this third source, 
which would have been ruled out by 
the hypotheses under which old-style 
economists operated. Between May 
1940 and May 1941, that is to say, 
from the fall of France down to the 
present time, during the first year of 
our serious effort to rearm, the Federal 
Reserve Index of Physical Production 
increased from 115 per cent of the 
1935~39 average to 148 per cent of that 
level, or an increase of 29 per cent. 
A 29 per cent increase in industrial pro- 
duction in one year is a striking rate of 
increase from a level which was already 
fairly near an all-time peak. 

One might well suppose that such a 
29 per cent average rate of increase in 
industrial production would reflect an 
increase in production of armament large 
enough to compensate for the decline in 
production, which one would assume 
must have occurred in the production of 
consumers’ goods. If we began to exam- 
ine some of the statistics showing the 
increase in the production of airplanes, 
ships, and steel and iron we would ap- 
pear to find confirmation of this. Pro- 
duction of aircraft increased 158 per 
cent, shipbuilding 120 per cent, ma- 
chinery 62 per cent, iron and steel 41 
per cent, and nonferrous metals 51 per 
cent. Here indeed are figures which 
seem large enough to offset the decreases 
in the production of consumers’ goods 
which we would assume must have been 
necessary. Let us now see how much 
the production of consumers’ goods de- 
creased. Let us look at manufactured 
food products. We find not a decrease 
at all, but an increase of over 10 per 
cent! (Actually the increase seems to 
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have been about 13 per cent.) Let us 
look at cotton consumption—once more 
no decrease, but instead an crease of 
47 per cent! So it goes—automobile 
production up 41 per cent, rayon de- 
liveries up 33 per cent, shoes 39 per 


TABLE 1i—InpustrraL PRODUCTION: 
May 1941 Comparep witH May 1940 


Index | Change 
May | from 








19419 | May 
(1935~| 1940 
39 (Per 
=100) | Cent) 
Industrial Production 
PE OCAN cis inne E E A dade 148 | + 29 
Durable manufactures....... 176 | + 47 
Nondurable manufactures....} 133 | + 21 
Minerals soare aD EA 125 |+ 6 
Manufactures 
Aera i i cet eee ee ea etos 833 | +158 
Shipbwilding:¢ a. paid css 362 | +120 
Wool textiles. ........ ee 153 | + 76 
Machinery 3. 4 2s-5.-Ja wees clos 200 | + 62 
Nonferrous metals and prod- 

TICES id 6 5 fi at ion deen Oe ors ah wets 192 | + 51 
Cotton consumption......... 160 | + 47 
Automobiles...............- 143 | + 41 
Iron and steel............4.- 166 | + 41 
SHOES aistat carte ok ebda teen 122 | + 39 
Rayon deliveries............ 189 | + 33 
Rubber products............ 158 | + 29 
Chemicals... 2.0... 2... cece 138 | + 21 
Silk deliveries.............0. 70 |+ 20 
Stone, clay, and glass products | 134 | + 19 
Lumber and products........ 131 | + 17 
Manufactured food products..| 122 | + 10 
Paper and products.......... 138 |+ 9 
Petroleum and coal products..}| 123 + 8 
Alcoholic beverages.......... 08 |+ 8 
Tobacco products........... 118 |+ 7 
Printing and publishing...... 120 |+ 4 

Minerals 
Bituminous coal............. 149 | + 24 
Wetals s26. coh cw Gee eee: 154 |} + 14 
Anthracite.. ..... eressero. 8&8- 3 
Petroleum ioscaid kneel t 112 |}-— 3 


s Figures for May 1941 are estimates made 
June 5. Indexes are adjusted for seasonal 
variation. 
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cent, and, finally, tobacco and alcoholic 
beverages up 7 per cent and 8 per cent 
respectively. Table 1 presents the in- 
formation as it appeared in the June 
1941 issue of the Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin, 

Put baldly, here is unmistakable evi- 
dence that as a nation we did not sacri- 
fice anything at all in order to increase 
our production for national defense. In- 
deed, we carried out our national defense 
program while producing a greater total 
of goods for consumption than ever be- 
fore in our history. 

How did we do it? The answer con- 
sists mainly in the employment of hith- 
erto idle national resources. The in- 
creased payments to manufacturers for 
producing armaments, the increased pay- 
ments which these manufacturers paid to 
their employees, the greater payments 
which laborers, salaried employees, 
stockholders, and bondholders paid to 
farmers, the greater payments which 
farmers in their turn made to laborers, 
salaried employees, stockholders, and 
bondholders enabled everyone on the 
average to consume more than before. 

An economist friend has expressed this 
paradox of arming at less than zero 
real cost by saying that it is as though 
the threatened outbreak of an Indian 
war required a considerable portion of 
the menfolk of some frontier settlement 
to go off on a long scouting expedition 
and a considerable portion of the re- 
mainder to manufacture powder, to cast 
bullets, and to forge arms, only to find 
to their utter amazement at the end of 
the year that the corn crop they pro- 
duced was larger than ever before! 

This would seem to be Mad Hatter 
Economics with trimmings. But the 
difference between our national economy 
and the economy of the frontier outpost 
is basic. In the years 1940 and 1941 
we had idle men and idle factories which 
could be employed in producing both 
armament and additional consumers’ 


goods. The frontier community had no 
such unemployment, and hence if the 
settlers had to fight Indians they were 
in fact compelled to reduce their pro- 
duction of corn. 


SACRIFICE OF CONSUMER Goons 
PRODUCTION 


We know, however, that the amount 
of our unemployed resources is now rap- 
idly diminishing. We know that as the 
war continues we must expand our pro- 
duction of munitions to the utmost and 
that we cannot continually have “more 
guns and more butter.” We must, in 
other words, soon begin to sacrifice the 
production of consumer goods for the 
production of armament. 

This means that we cannot have any- 
thing like as great an increase in our 
production of consumers’ goods during 
the year ahead as we have had in the 
past year. It is even doubtful whether 
we can have as large a production of 
consumers’ goods as we had last year. 
Indeed, we cannot be sure but that we 
must actually reduce our production of 
consumers’ goods below what we had 
during the past year. 

We are rapidly approaching the point 
where we must rely more upon the sec- 
ond means for increasing production of 
armaments, that is, we must rely more 
and more upon diminishing our produc- 
tion of certain types of consumers’ goods, 
and upon diverting resources from the 
production of these consumers’ goods to 
producers’ goods, and less upon employ- 
ing previously idle resources. Never- 
theless there is nothing to be gained by 
curtailing the production of consumers’ 
goods unless the resources used in pro- 
ducing these goods can be used directly 
or indirectly for producing armament. 
Thus the problem of deciding how much 
of our national resources should be de- 
voted to the production of armament 
and how much should be devoted to the 
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production of consumption goods must, 
at any stage, be decided by examining 
the resources used in the production of 
a certain good, and asking ourselves 
whether, if we did without the com- 
modity or service in question, production 
for defense uses would be thereby in- 
creased. 

This question cannot always be easily 
answered and the proper answer today 
may not be the proper answer tomorrow. 
For example, we can ask ourselves: 
whether we can afford to have more food 
next year than this. The tentative an- 
swer seems to be as of today that we 
can afford to have somewhat more food 
of certain kinds. That is, we have such 
large agricultural resources that appar- 
ently we can have more vegetables, 
canned goods, and cereals of all kinds 
than we had last year without inter- 
fering with larger defense production. 
We can increase our production of dairy 
and meat products, but the requirements 
of lease-lend will probably prevent us 
from increasing our consumption of these 
items, with the exception of beef. But 
could we continue to have more food 
each year for as long as the present crisis 
lasts? The answer must be that we 
could not, if the crisis endures for as 
many years as we fear it will. Even- 
tually we would need in defense pro- 
duction the man power which otherwise 
would be available to raise foodstuffs on 
the farm, transport it to market, and 
process it for final consumption. 

Indeed, that word “eventually” may 
cover a very short time span. I have 
said that we can probably have more 
foodstuffs this year than last without 
taking from the defense effort, but even 
that is by no means certain. It depends 
upon how rapicly the need for labor in 
defense industries expands, whether or 
not we are compelled to mobilize an ad- 
ditional million men for the Army, 
whether tin or some substitute material 
will be available for the production of 


tin plate for the canning of food, whether 
the strain on our transportation facilities 
will not increase too much, and so on. 


ABSORPTION OF LABOR BY DEFENSE 


Some idea of the rate at which labor 
is being absorbed by the defense effort 
can be obtained by quoting from the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin for June 1941: 


Total nonagricultural employment has 
risen by about 3% million persons since 
May 1940, one of the largest twelve-month 
increases on record, while agricultural em- 
ployment has changed only seasonally. In- 
creases have been more rapid in manufac- 
turing and construction than in other lines, 
which as a group have been less directly 
affected by the defense program. In addi- 
tion to the 3% million increase in non- 
agricultural employment, there has been an 
increase of about 144 million persons in the 
military and naval forces during the past 
year, while the number on the rolls of the 
Work Projects Administration, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and the National 
Youth Administration has declined by about 
400,000. 

Most of the sharp rise in construction 
employment occurred on Federal projects. 
In the last quarter of 1940 men were em- 
ployed in large numbers to build Army can- 
tonments, and recently, after this work had 
fallen off, there has been a rapid increase in 
employment in other public construction, 
notably factories and defense housing. 

In manufacturing there have been rapid 
and fairly regular increases in employment 
in industries whose facilities are now being 
used largely for defense purposes. Twenty 
industries of this sort, which a year ago 
employed 11 per cent of all factory wage 
earners, have increased the number on their 
pay rolls about 60 per cent, compared with 
an increase of 13 per cent in all other in- 
dustries. In a number of these other in- 
dustries, like steel and automobiles, there 
have been large gains in employment, but 
the rate of gain has been much less rapid. 
Increases in the number of hours worked 
per week have also been greatest in lines 
most directly affected by the defense pro- 
gram. 
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The concentration of increases in a rela- 
tively narrow sector of the general field of 
employment has created shortages of a 
number of types of skilled workers, particu- 
larly those specialized in aircraft, shipbuild- 
ing, and machine-shop work. These short- 
ages have existed for some time, however, 
and the continued rise in employment in 
these lines indicates that men are being 
rapidly trained to meet the demand. 


Such expansion in employment as has 
occurred up to now still leaves us with 
some millions of unemployed persons. 
Further, we are far from having em- 
ployed anything like the proportion of 
our population that was employed dur- 
ing the final year of the last war. There 
are millions of men and women in addi- 
tion to those who are officially registered 
as unemployed who are either wholly or 
partially unemployed or who are engaged 
in production which, from the stand- 
point of all-out national defense, does 
not come under the heading of essential 
industries. If the need for labor be- 
comes great enough, women who are now 
employed in beauty shops and in selling 
cosmetics, for example, could be em- 
ployed either in factories or in doing 
clerical and secretarial work in indus- 
tries, or more directly in defense. That 
portion of agricultural labor which is 
engaged in producing the wheat and to- 
bacco which cannot now find a market, 
could be absorbed directly or indirectly 
into the defense effort. 

All this would be a gradual and com- 
plicated process. Hairdressers cannot be 
transformed by a wave of the wand 
either into workers in munitions plants 
or into typists; nor are tobacco farmers 
immediately utilizable as skilled ma- 
chinists. Even at the present time, how- 
ever, this process of feeding unemployed 
persons, or persons who were employed 
in other industries, into defense work is 
going forward, although it is not going 
forward as rapidly as one might wish. 


There are already serious shortages in 
highly skilled labor of various categories. 
Problems are already arising even in 
connection with providing an adequate 
number of trainees for the rapidly ex- 
panding war industries. The more rap- 
idly this process goes forward, the more 
rapidly the supply of labor which would 
otherwise be available for the production 
of consumers’ goods diminishes. We are 
certainly at the point now where every 
effort must be made to conserve labor 
and to insure that there shall be no 
wastefulness in its use. 


REGARDING CONSUMERS’? Goops 


Aside from the limitations which the 
supply of labor places upon our capacity 
to expand or even to maintain the pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods, there are 
other basic limitations as well. What is 
the situation with respect to raw mate- 
rials? In some fields our situation is 
extremely fortunate compared with that 
of the other nations of the world. From 
the standpoint of raw materials, there 
is no good reason why we should very 
soon have to limit our consumption of 
cotton textiles, for example. We find, 
however, that this industry is operating 
very close to capacity. It would be diffi- 
cult to increase the production of cotton 
textiles very greatly above the present 
rate, not because of shortage of raw ma- 
terials, but because factories and ma- 
chines are being used very nearly to 
capacity. 

There is no reason at all why we 
should have to limit our consumption 
of bread, of cereal products, or of any- 
thing which is made primarily from 
wheat. The like is true of tobacco. We 
might perhaps summarize the situation 
with respect to the production of goods 
which we think of as basic necessities, 
particularly food and clothing, by say- 
ing that there is not much prospect that 
in the near future we shall have to di- 
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minish our consumption in these fields 
below the present levels. 

The problem of raw materials, how- 
ever, impinges heavily and sharply upon 
another category of consumers’ goods 
which are of the greatest importance in 
this particular area. I refer to durable 
consumers’ goods. Serious shortages in 
the field of metals have already devel- 
oped. It has been necessary to invoke 
some sort of priorities for most metals, 
and in some cases almost the entire sup- 
ply has had to be reserved for direct de- 
fense uses. Some of these metals, such 
as chromite, manganese, and so on, are 
short because a considerable portion of 
them have to be imported from abroad, 
and difficult problems exist in connec- 
tion with shipping space or in connection 
with the actual or potential cutting of 
our supply lines due to the war. For 
some other metals such as aluminum, 
magnesium, and steel, however, short- 
ages are due to the fact that domestic 
production, while adequate for peace- 
time, is not adequate for the extraordi- 
nary demands which our defense effort 
has laid upon these industries. We are 
all acquainted with the case of alumi- 
num. At the present time all virgin 
aluminum, and most secondary alumi- 
num, is needed for direct defense uses. 
In spite of the fact that huge increases 
in production are planned and are being 
catried out, the shortage of aluminum for 
the next year or two is likely to be- 
come more, rather than less, acute. The 
problem of copper supply is also ex- 
tremely serious. 

Even in the case of steel, where our 
production is greater than that of any 
other country in the world, we are faced 
by a situation in which steel is not now 
available for a number of civilian uses, 
and is not likely to be available for still 
other uses of a like nature for a long 
time to come. This means that the pro- 
duction of durable consumers’ goods is 
going to have to be sharply curtailed, 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION SHOULD 
BE Cut 


We must produce far fewer auto- 
mobiles, radios, refrigerators, electric 
ranges, vacuum cleaners, and so forth, 
during the current year, than we have 
produced during the past year. This is, 
of course, not a pleasant prospect. It 
is not so bad from the standpoint of 
whether or not we have these goods to 
use. ‘They are not absolutely necessary 
to subsistence, as are food and clothing. 
Automobile production, for example, 
could be cut in half this year as com- 
pared with last, without diminishing the 
total number of automobiles in use in 
the United States, since half the pro- 
duction of the past year is sufficient for 
replacement. The severity of the prob- 
lem is somewhat diminished, too, when 
we remember that in 1938 less than half 
as many automobiles were produced as 
have been produced during the past 
year. During that period there were no 
alternatives available in defense industry 
for men who were unemployed because 
of the decline in the production of auto- 
mobiles. 

But if we did cut automobile produc- 
tion in half, a serious problem would im- 
mediately exist with reference to the 
employment of the men displaced in this 
industry. This would be true not be- 
cause there is not a demand for all the 
skilled labor which is available, but be- 
cause it is not easy to provide the exact 
skills which are required at the exact 
points where they are needed, at the 
exact moment when they are needed. 
This is a problem of industry planning, 
however, and must be solved primarily 
through the synchronization of the plac- 
ing of defense contracts and getting such 
production under way with the diminish- 
ing of production of durable consumers’ 
goods. 

There are, fortunately, some fields of 
consumption aside from those which we 
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ordinarily think of as necessities of life 
in which we can expand without taking 
from the defense effort. Until the seat- 
ing capacity of existing theaters is fully 
occupied, more and more people can go 
to the movies without using up any 
more men, materials, or machinery which 
would otherwise be available for na- 
tional defense. (That is upon the as- 
sumption that people do not go to the 
movies when they would otherwise be 
working.) If dentists, doctors, nurses, 
professors, lawyers, shoeshiners, barbers, 
and manicurists are not already fully 
employed, their services could be more 
intensively used without injuring the 
cause of national defense, always pro- 
viding that the supply of doctors, den- 
tists, and nurses does not become acutely 
short because of their being called for 
army duty, or that the shoeshiners, pro- 
fessors, and manicurists are not more 
needed in some other profession or occu- 
pation for national defense. 

So far I have discussed the problems 
of an all-out national defense or wartime 
economy from the standpoint of the ac- 
tual production of goods and services in 
relation to the probable demand for 
these goods and services, under circum- 
stances in which the demand was always 
understood to be all that could possibly 
be had, with national defense needs al- 
ways assumed to have absolute priority. 


Price CONTROL 


I shall continue the assumption of 
absolute priority for national defense, 
but I shall turn now to the problem of 
price control in a wartime economy. Let 
me say, however, with as much emphasis 
as I can, that the problem of price is 
decidedly secondary to that of produc- 
tion. What really counts is the quantity 
and quality of goods and services which 
we can get in relation to human costs, 

Money is but a medium of exchange 
and prices are but a method of book- 


keeping. In a wartime economy even 
more than in a peacetime economy (if 
that is possible) we should concentrate 
on the thought that more or less money 
or a higher or lower price level are of 
interest only because changes in either 
or both may affect distribution and 
production of wealth. They may and 
often do affect both, and consequently 
the problem is one which gives us great 
concern, If we did overissue money ex- 
travagantly, if the price level did rise 
fantastically, the foundations upon which 
industrial and economic bookkeeping 
and cost accounting are based would be 
impaired or in extreme cases even de- 
stroyed. Thereby drastic changes in the 
distribution of wealth and income occur. 
The struggle of each economic group to 
maintain or improve the size of its share 
in the national income is intensified. At 
the worst, we would have the situation 
which existed in hyperinflation Ger- 
many after the war. Under such circum- 
stances production itself would be seri- 
ously curtailed. 

We are in no danger of such an ex- 
treme situation in the United States, but 
history teaches us that every great war 
touches off inflationary forces which are 
difficult to resist. What is the situation 
in the United States at the present time 
with respect to the danger of inflation? 
Cost of living has increased only about 
5 per cent since the beginning of the 
war. Our best measure of general whole- 
sale prices has not quite risen to the level 
reached during the short-lived boom of 
1937, although industrial production is 
25 per cent above the highest level of 
that period. At present these wholesale 
prices are about 12 per cent above those 
of a year ago, and little more than that 
since the start of the war. A more sensi- 
tive index of prices, the twenty-eight 
basic commodities index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, however, shows an 
increase of almost 50 per cent over 1939 
prices. 
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CAUSES OF PRICE INCREASES 


It seems probable that general whole- 
sale prices and cost of living will con- 
tinue to advance. At what rate and how 
far? I am not clairvoyant and so I 
shall not attempt to prophesy. It is 
easy to point out some of the determin- 
ing factors in the situation, however. 
Paradoxically enough, one of the main 
causes for future price advances are price 
advances which have already occurred. 
That is to say, a purely speculative in- 
crease in price, in a wartime economy, 
may touch off other advances. This is 
particularly true of the prices of raw 
materials, If these speculative advances 
are permitted to harden into costs of 
production for the next stage of produc- 
tion, and if the higher prices of these 
finished goods in turn become part of 
an increased cost of living, which in turn 
generates a demand for wage-rate in- 
creases, we have completed a circle which 
will certainly generate still another round 
of speculative price increases. 

Of course, prices rise for other rea- 
sons as well. Wage-rate increases may 
be the generating factor. Or an increase 
in the loan rate on agricultural commodi- 
ties provided by Congress will do the 
same. It is easy for speculators to raise 
prices under the circumstances of de- 
mand which accompany a war economy. 
These operate from the supply side 
primarily. 

But they or other price-rising factors 
operate from the demand side also. It 
has been estimated that income pay- 
ments to individuals in May of this year 
reached an annual rate of $86,000,000,- 
000. Salaries and wages were up 18 


per cent over a year ago, entrepreneurial- 


income was up 9 per cent, and dividends 
were up 5 per cent during the first five 
months of this year compared with the 
similar period of 1940.* 


1 Press release, Dept. of Commerce, July 9, 
1941. 


Whatever happens to increase those 
income payments puts an upward lift 
under prices. Such a lift may be offset 
by the pressure of increased supply, if 
increased supply is available, and is 
brought on the market. In a wartime 
economy, however, one can afford to 
permit an increase in supply only if this 
can be done without taking resources 
from defense production. Eventually in 
all-out and continuous war it is not a 
question of increasing supply; it is a 
question of a static or even a decreasing 
supply of consumers’ goods. 

Returning to the problem of demand, 
we can say that increases in wage rates, 
in payments to stockholders of corpora- 
tions, in prices paid to farmers, in gov- 
ernmental salaries, or any other types 
of income, strengthens the upward lift 
on prices. If that upward lift is to be 
prevented we must either avoid increases 
in personal incomes or we must recap- 
ture these increases through voluntary 
or compulsory increases in saving, or by 
increases in taxes. We can perhaps pre- 
vent or limit speculative price increases 
by price regulation, such as that now 
carried on or contemplated by the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply. But we cannot prevent upward 
pressure upon prices which would result 
either in price rises or rationing of con- 
sumers’ goods unless we can somehow 
limit increases in expenditures from per- 
sonal monetary incomes to the amount 
of additional consumers’ goods and serv- 
ices which the national defense effort will 
permit. Success in so doing depends far 
more upon moral restraint growing out 
of that patriotism which is a reflection of 
a spirit of national unity than upon the 
coercive powers of government. But a 
combination of both is not likely to be 
more than is necessary for so great a 
task. 

I have discussed the supply and de- 
mand situation with respect to the divi- 
sion between resources going to national 
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defense production and those going to 
production for civilian use. I have 
pointed out that during the first year 
of our major defense effort there has not 
been any over-all net diversion of na- 
tional resources from civilian to military 
purposes. By my original test of what 
constitutes a war economy we know that 
we must at some stage begin such over- 
all diversion. By this test we must be- 
gin to do so just as soon as we are in a 
position to make effective use for mili- 
tary purposes of the diverted resources. 
By what mechanism, however, can the 
diversion be brought about when it is 
once decided that the diversion will re- 
sult in increasing production of muni- 
tions of war? ‘The answer to this ques- 
tion is a very complicated one indeed. 


PRIORITIES 


One mechanism for diversion with 
which the public is most widely ac- 
quainted is that known as priorities. 
Priorities might seem at first glance to 
constitute a very simple mechanism for 
diversion. It would seem a very simple 
matter to decide that airplanes should 
have a priority of A.1, tanks A.2, and 
so on, with railway cars and locomotives 
accorded, say, B.1 rating, and other less 
important goods accorded a proportion- 
ately lower rating. Even this is not so 
simple.. If a shortage of railway rolling 
stock suddenly holds up the shipment of 
aluminum, then should railway cars be 
given A.1 rating? 

There are other problems which are 
much more difficult, however. There is 
the problem of timing. Shall the pro- 
duction of all airplanes, even those not 
planned to take to the skies before late 
1943, come ahead of machine tools 
needed to produce airplanes which will 
be on the assembly line six months from 
now? Further, it is obviously impossi- 
ble to grant even a manufacturer of de- 
fense materials priority for all the prod- 
ucts which he produces, Priorities at 


the higher levels must cover only defense 
production, Suppose, for example, cop- 
per is under priorities control. Is a 
manufacturer to be permitted to have 
priority rating for his defense contracts, 
but for none of the rest of his needs? 
If we say that he or anyone else does 
not get a priority rating on any but 
defense orders, there is bound to be a 
mad scramble for the restricted amount 
of copper which is available for non- 
defense uses. We may have the situa- 
tion which arose when spectacles manu- 
facturers could not obtain sufficient 
nickel at a time when large amounts were 
being used in automobiles, or when 
manufacturers of tin plate for the can- 
ning of food could not get enough steel 
under similar circumstances. In both 
these particular cases a special-emer- 
gency allocation of raw materials could 
be made, but it is not feasible to handle 
myriads of cases on a special-emergency 
basis. On the other hand, there are 
hardly enough typewriters in existence 
to type the orders which would be re- 
quired if all commodities had to have 
priority ratings in the order of their 
importance. The war effort would sim- 
ply be submerged in a sea of paper work. 
The alternative is to start at the other 
end and try to reduce somewhat the 
tremendous competition between myri- 
ads of producers for priority ratings. 
If we know that there is not going to 
be nearly enough iron, aluminum, nickel, 
and copper to continue the production 
of durable consumers’ goods such as 
automobiles, refrigerators, and electric 
household appliances at more than, say, 
60 per cent of the usual volume, it is far 
better to allow the various companies 
producing these products to know this 
in advance and to schedule only this 
amount of production. This is far bet- 
ter than to permit manufacturers to 
scramble wildly for priorities on the 
available amount of raw materials, on 
the assumption that production is not 
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to be reduced ai all or only after it be- 
comes utterly impossible to obtain mate- 
rials. Under such circumstances, too, it 
would be difficult to prevent industries 
from having badly balanced inventories, 
with one company having enough copper 
but not enough steel, and vice versa. 

This is true as well with regard to pri- 
orities as they affect the final consumer. 
If only half as many electric toasters 
can be produced as people would buy, 
who is going to decide who will get the 
toasters? An excise tax high enough to 
equate quantity offered with quantity 
taken would do the trick from a purely 
mechanistic point of view. ‘This is cer- 
tainly better than allowing either manu- 
facturers or dealers to reap the windfall 
profits which would arise if price alone 
were depended upon to close the gap 
between demand and supply. But if the 
principle were universally applied, it 
would simply mean that the customers 
with the longer purses would always get 
what supply was available. Regardless 
of what the mechanism for the adminis- 
tration of priorities may be, there will 
be countless problems to which only 
omniscience could give a satisfactory 
answer. 


NEED FOR INDIVIDUAL SENSE OF 
RESPONSIBILITY 


The problems of trying to carry out 
this gigantic task of transforming a 
peace economy to a war economy is 
proving in practice even more difficult 
than it appeared in theory. Undoubt- 
edly this was to be expected. At bot- 
tom, I suppose the greatest single diffi- 
culty which exists is for us to balance 
utterly unlike alternatives. I think it 
is no exaggeration to say that our na- 
tional existence is in jeopardy and that 
the maintenance of our existence as an 
independent state and as a free people 
depends upon the success of our national 
defense effort. But if all of us as indi- 
viduals took the attitude that the war 


was an opportunity to get our wages, our 
prices, our profits, our salaries raised, or 
even if we insisted that whatever hap- 
pens they must not be lowered; if we 
insisted that we are not going to have 
our taxes raised; if we insisted that our 
plants must not have their productive 
capacity for civilian production dis- 
rupted by production for national de- 
fense—then our defense effort would not 
succeed, and if our national existence 
and our liberties are preserved no thanks 
would be due ourselves. 

It is extremely difficult for us to get 
used to asking ourselves whether we 
would choose to have higher wages, or 
lower taxes, or higher prices for cotton 
or hogs, or to sell more automobiles if 
this would be possible only at the cost 
of a military defeat. Yet this is pre- 
cisely the kind of question which we 
must ask ourselves during a period of 
war economy. A dictator can compel 
labor to accept lower wages, industry to 
accept curtailment of profits, members 
of the middle class to accept taxes of 
crushing weight, farmers to accept low, 
fixed prices for their products. None of 
these things is pleasant for us to con- 
template, even as remote possibilities. 
Yet if we are to have a war economy 
which will enable us to resist the might 
of the totalitarian war economies, we 
must somehow achieve the sort of indi- 
vidual sense of responsibility which 
would enable us to make this sort of 
decision. 

The people of France could not bring 
themselves to make the kinds of deci- 
sions which would have been necessary 
for them to make if they were to have 
been able to resist the Nazi storm. How 
bitterly they must regret this now! If 
we had to choose between the lot of 
conquered France and whatever dezree 
of economic sacrifice we might be called 
upon to make to avoid it, there would be 
little doubt of the decision which each 
of us would make. The greatest diffi- 
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culty which the organization of a war 
economy faces is to develop the habit 
among all of us of thinking in terms of 
these alternatives. If we can once begin 
to think in these terms, I am convinced 


that the technical problems of the trans- 
formation of a peacetime to a war 
economy can be solved, painfully, no 
doubt, but so successfully as to enable 
us to defend our country and its libertjes. 
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The Effect of War on the Social Order 


By HANS SPEIER 
Delivered July 23, 1941 


OTAL war determines the structure 

of society before overt fighting be- 
gins. Nor does it cease to influence so- 
cial life and economic policies when 
peace is established. The impact of war 
itself upon the social order is but an 
intermediary stage in a process begin- 
ning with a period in which society is 
militarized and ending with a period of 
demilitarization. 

Regarding the period of demilitariza- 
tion and the lasting effects of the war, 
we must resort to conjectures and analo- 
gies from the last war, which are proba- 
bly misleading. If the present war 
teaches us anything, it is the lesson that 
we cannot possibly overestimate the limi- 
tations of our political foresight. 


t 


IMPORTANCE OF PEACE TERMS 


The lasting effects of the war on the 
social order will not only be a result 
of the political, social, and economic 
wreckage and dislocation caused by the 
war effort; but they will also be de- 
pendent on the terms of peace to be im- 
posed by the victor upon the vanquished. 
These terms will be a matter of political 
expediency at the time of victory, pro- 
vided we are justified in assuming that 
considerations of expediency and not 
the passions of the embittered, suffering 
masses will determine the conditions of 
peace. In any case, the social conse- 
quences of this war will to a large extent 
depend on the military and political out- 
come of the struggle—so will the extent 
and form of demilitarization as a phase 
of the conditions of peace. 

If Hitler should win this war, the so- 
cial order of Europe, and very probably 
also that of this hemisphere, will be 
shaped by him. A British victory will 
mean a form of life differing from both 
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Hitler’s New Order and the kind of so- 
cial organization which prevailed in the 
democratic countries before the war. 

We must, therefore, not only resort ` 
to conjectures when we talk about the 
lasting effects of the war, but we must 
also consider alternative possibilities 
which can be stated only in broad out- 
line. Assuming victory by the British, 
it seems reasonable to predict in any 
case that the process of scrapping the 
socioeconomic machinery of militarism 
after this war and of rebuilding a social 
order which is both safe and civilized 
will take about as many years as it took 
Germany to prepare herself for war. In 
the past, the periods of demobilization 
were always longer than the periods of 
mobilization. Or should we assume that 
the task of readjusting the social and 
economic life of several continents to the 
conditions of peace is of lesser magnitude 
than that of streamlining the socioeco- 
nomic order for war? 

In addition to the demobilization of 
military and industrial armies there will 
be the problem of the millions of people 
who have been shuffled about a war-torn 
earth. Restoring the social balance of 
life in Europe and counteracting the 
hate, misery, and frustration hidden be- 
hind the words “enforced migration” and 
“concentration camps” would be a most 
arduous task even if the war had stopped 
yesterday, every soldier had been put to 
work today, and people could be reading 
tomorrow the memoirs of the defeated 
generals. 

Today there are about two million 
foreigners working in German industry 
and agriculture, more than half of them 
Polish, French, Belgian, and British pris- 
oners of war. There are probably more 
than 250,000 Italian and probably as 
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many Belgian civilians at work in Ger- 
many, and in addition Slovaks and 
Danes, Bulgarians, Frenchmen from oc- 
cupied France, and even Norwegians. 
The number of refugees in unoccupied 
France has been recently estimated at 
2,500,000. Then there are the large 
masses of people who were transferred 
in the demographic chess which dictators 
like to play, including close to half a 
million people whom the Nazis have 
claimed as Germans and have shifted 
from Baltic, Polish, and Bessarabian 
areas where they had been for genera- 
tions. These figures do not include sev- 
eral hundred thousand Finns who were 
uprooted, the refugees from Germany 
and Spain, the Poles who were trans- 
planted by order of Stalin, the millions 
of evacuees in England and Germany, 
and the political prisoners in any of the 
totalitarian countries. 

In view of these figures alone, it seems 
hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
reconstruction of a peaceful society after 
this war will require time, sacrifices, and 
planning. 


CHARACTER OF War Has CHANGED 


Wars, like periods of peace, are phases 
in the life process of societies. In order 
fully to understand a war we must know 
the societies that wage it. The character 
of war changes with the changing struc- 
ture of society, and not all wars affect 
the social order in the same way and to 
the same extent. 

In the eighteenth century, Frederick 
the Great said that he did not wish his 
civilian subjects to care about the wars 
he was waging. We can hardly imagine 
that the head of any government today, 
no matter whether it is democratic or 
dictatorial in character, would make 
such a statement. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, wars were limited in nature. To- 
day, it has become a commonplace to 
speak of modern war as total war. 

Up to the time of the French Revolu- 


tion, wars could be waged with the mili- 
tary equipment available at the outbreak 
of the war, so that the civil population 
did not have to reproduce the tools of 
destruction while the war lasted. The 
armies were relatively small and mili- 
tary man power was expensive, especially 
in view of the fact that the national in- 
come was low and modern techniques of 
financing war were unknown. Function- 
ally, the noncombatants did not partici- 
pate in the war effort. The bond be- 
tween society, consisting of taxpaying 
noncombatants, and the military state, 
consisting of nonpaying combatants, was 
a tenuous one. Certainly the noncom- 
batants did not participate emotionally 
in war. Given the low technological 
level of warfare, civilians were not im- 
portant as reproducers of military equip- 
ment. Generals relied on drilled men, 
horses, grain, and marches rather than 
on material, railways, machines, and 
timetables. 

Given the high degree of illiteracy, 
the absence of any advanced means of 
mass communication, and the parochial- 
ism of lower- and middle-class culture, 
the morale of noncombatants presented 
no problem to soldiers and statesmen. 
Given all this, and in addition the eso- 
teric character of diplomacy, i.e., the 
coincidence of the relations between 
states with the personal relations be- 
tween members of an international aris- 
tocracy, wars were affairs of cabinets and 
armies, not of nations. 

The wars at that time must be called 
limited wars for yet another reason. 
They were not ideological wars. ‘They 
were waged for power, to be sure, but 
not for realizing any ideals. One might 
say that these wars, rather than being 
waged for or against civilization, were 
fought within it. Except for the wars 
against the Turks, there were no hate 
campaigns in the wars of the ancien 
régime, no systematic vilifications of the 
enemy, and no attempts to disintegrate 
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the society of the opponent in order to 
force his armies into surrender. 
Correspondingly, no planned and sus- 
tained effort was necessary to keep up 
the morale of the population at home. 
Frederick the Great spoke to his generals 
and officers before a battle. About half 
a century later Napoleon addressed the 
whole army. In 1870, Napoleon III and 
King William of Prussia issued procla- 
mations to both the army and the nation. 
Today, in Germany, you see generals 
leave their office to give pep talks to 
workers, and the German radio in this 
war has regular feature programs in 
which the specialization of appeal is 
carried to an extreme. ‘There are spe- 
cial talks to farmers, housewives, sailors, 
workers, children, and to the soldiers in 
occupied territories. In our age, all 
these groups and classes of the popula- 
tion have become important for the total 


war effort. 
3 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF TOTAL WAR 


Society has been transformed and so 
has war, one of the phases of collective 
life. War has become total war. What, 
then, are the social implications of total 
war? To begin with, the armed forces 
are larger than in limited war. It was 
held, up to the end of the nineteenth 


century, that no more than 3 to 5 per. 


cent of the population was economically 
dispensable for war. During the first 
World War, however, the number of 
mobilized soldiers in per cent of the 
total population fluctuated from country 
to country between 10 and 20 per cent, 
with the exception of the United States.* 
In most militarized societies today simi- 
lar figures have been attained. 

The reason for this development lies 
in the fact that with increasing produc- 
tivity of labor-—-due to mechanization 
and careful planning—relatively more 


t Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung, Indus- 
trielle Mobilmachung (Hamburg, 1936), pp. 
46 if. 


men become available for military pur- 
poses than under less highly developed 
conditions. Thus in economically back- 
ward Russia the percentage of mobilized 
soldiers during the first World War was 
much lower than in any other belligerent 
country of civilized Europe. 

Total war is not altogether a moral 
phenomenon, a result of wickedness. It 
is the war of the machine age, with its 
applied science, widespread literacy, and 
the worship of efficient organization. 
The salient feature of total war is the 
highly technological quotient in warfare, 
the increased control over nature turned 
towards destructive ends. The indi- 
vidual soldier is a machine operator. 
The advance of science and technology, 
far from aiding only the progress of 
mankind, as the early apostles of prog- 
ress would have us believe, has improved 
the possibilities of inflicting violent death 
upon our neighbor. The means of de- 
struction have been advanced as much as 
the means of production. 


IMPORTANCE OF WORKERS IN 
MODERN WAR 


The industrialization of warfare has 
had important social and military con- 
sequences. Above all, it bas greatly 
increased the functional dependence of 
the soldiers on the workers, of the armed 
forces on the home forces. The workers 
must produce the equipment without 
which the soldiers cannot fight. Since 
the mass production of modern means of 
production takes time, a country that 
wishes to be ready for war must prepare 
for it long before the war actually be- 
gins. Furthermore, military equipment 
is subject to wear and tear; it must be 
repaired and it must be replaced, which 
means that it must be reproduced while 
the war lasts. Between ten and fifteen 
workers are necessary today to equip one 
fighting soldier. Then there is the prob- 
lem of transportation, which also in- 
creases the dependence of soldiers on 
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workers. Ever since the days of Na- 
poleon, the weight of industrial equip- 
ment which the soldier needs for efficient 
fighting has increased.? A modern war 
lord must get the workers he needs some- 
where, either at home or abroad, in coun- 
tries which participate only indirectly in 
war or in conquered territories which can 
be organized as the arsenals of dictator- 
ship. | 

Under these circumstances it is well- 
nigh impossible to leave the process of 
armament for total war to the so-called 
laws of a free economy. Large-scale 
planning of the whole economic process 
and close control of the social forces that 
may impede its efficiency are but natural 
implications of industrialized warfare. 
In passing, it should be noted that it is 
_the magnitude of planning for war rather 
than planning as such which constitutes 
the novel phenomenon. ‘There has been 
socioeconomic planning for war before, 
-not only in the first World War but even 
earlier, particularly with regard to the 
` grain supply and to the layout of roads 
and railways. : 

Under conditions of total war, the old 
distinction between combatants and non- 
combatants becomes a precarious one. 
It is somehow arbitrary to call munitions 
workers or railroad workers noncombat- 
ants if without them there could be no 
combat and the armies of combatants 
would be literally at the mercy of the 
enemy. Functionally, with regard to 
preparation for total war, the former 
noncombatant has become what may be 
called an indirect participant’ in active 
' warfare. l a 


'‘2In the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, 
no less'than 70 per cent of the -freight carried 
by the German railways consisted of “natural 
supply” (food and feed) and only 30 per cent 
of “warlike supply.” In the first World War 
the latter figure had risen to 50 per cent: For 
further details, see Hans Speier, “Class Struc- 
ture and ‘Total War; ” American Sociological 
Review, Vol. IV, No. 3 (June 1939), pp. 
372 ff. 


But even the distinction between di- 
rect and indirect participation cannot þe 
strictly maintained in view of recent 
military history. Witness the Home 
Guard in Great Britain constituted by 
Order in Council on May 17, 1941, in 
order to cope with a possible invasion of 
the British Isles. Hugh Slater in his 
book on this force has this to say about 
the military importance of what we used 
to call civilians: 


The regular forces are whole-time sol- 
diers. The Home Guard are regular forces 
when they are on duty. The rest of the 
time they are civilians. Even this distinc- 
tion cannot be regarded too absolutely be- 
cause the whole of the time Home Guards 
are potentially on duty. In a sudden emer- 
gency, a Home Guard who carries his rifle 
with him to work may legitimately have 
to decide, on his own initiative, that he 
is on duty... . The Home Guard is itself 
half civilian. It is a people’s army. 


The paradoxical term, “half civilian 
people’s army,” denotes with precision 
the impact of total war upon the obsolete 
distinction between combatants and non- 
combatants. Or take the fire fighters, 
the squads of men digging for time 
bombs in the debris of cities, fighting 
the blaze while the raid is on, maintain- 
ing the vital services without which life 


in a modern city is paralyzed, all the 


time risking their lives in a way which 
is not less heroic than that of fighting 
soldiers. Are those men noncombatants? 


Ciass DISTINCTIONS AND TOTAL WAR 


Total war encroaches upon the rela- 
tive safety of those parts of the nation 
which used to live behind a front. To- 
tal war has reduced the margin of safety 
and has brought about a social diffusion 
of risks which did not exist in the era 
of limited war. 

Total war, then, is a great equalizer. 
It levels class distinctions. By subju- 


3 Hugh Slater, Home Guard for Victory 
(London, 1941), p. 79. 
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gating both armed and unarmed mem- 
bers of the community to the danger of 
violent death, modern war creates a com- 
munity of equals. Heroism under these 
conditions is no longer a military virtue 
only. The heroes of this war are not the 
unknown soldiers but the unknown com- 
mon men and women, whether or not 
they wear uniforms. 

In the face of death, the class distinc- 
tions of prewar days lose significance and 
assume an air of artificiality. Sharing 
the vital risks of death and eating the 
same food create a bond of unity which 
is perhaps stronger and certainly more 
important politically than divisions cre- 
ated by economic interests, income dif- 
ferences, and distinctions set up by social 
prestige. Indeed, the bitter and horrid 
experiences of this war cannot fail to 
reassert a sense of proportion which we 
sometimes lose in time of peace. Life 
and liberty are vital and elementary val- 
ues, while private property and economic 
security and social prestige, significant 
as they have always been, are of sec- 
ondary importance. 

In some respects, and at certain times, 
the risks imposed upon the so-called 
civilians may be even greater than those 
taken by the armed forces. In the battle 
over Britain, last fall, civilian casualties 
far exceeded the casualties in the army. 
There was some grumbling in London at 
the time about this extraordinary distri- 
bution of risks. 

Modern warfare changes all social 
conditions of life in the countries in 
which the war rages. Each social insti- 
tution is affected, not only the state, the 
army, and business, but the churches, 
the schools, and the family as well. All 
of them have to be readjusted to .a 
martial form of existence.* 


4Cf. “War and Social Institutions,” in War 
in the Twentieth Century, edited by Willard 
Waller (New York, 1940), pp. 478-532; and 
Willard Waller, War and the Family (New 
York, 1940). 


SOCIAL EFFECTS or Arr RAIDS 


Instead of reviewing these immediate 
effects of warfare and pointing, some- 
what academically, to their magnitude 
and extraordinary suddenness, I shall 
confine myself to a few comments on 
the social effects of raids. 

On July 16, it was announced in the 
House of Commons that Britain’s civil- 
ian air-raid casualties from January 1, 
1940, to June 30, 1941, totaled 41,900 
killed and 52,678 hospitalized.” We 
read it and possibly round out the fig- 
ures when we quote them. We may 
compare them with. the statistics of 
casualties in the last war and draw some 
comfort from the comparison. What we 
almost certainly fail to realize is the 
impact of the war upon those who were 
not killed or wounded. Our imagination 
is hardly great enough to bring to life 
the pictures of wreckage caused by a 
bombing raid upon a residential quarter 
or the statistics on casualties which we 
read as a minor news item in our paper. 

As a spectator from a continent which 
is fairly safe and remote from the center 
of action, I hesitate to say much about 
the life of the British men and women 
on whose courage and determination our 
safety and remoteness depend at the mo- 
ment. I shall, instead, quote a passage 
from an article by Arnold Palmer, an 
Englishman with a keen sense of ob- 
servation and an apparent distaste for 
overstatement: 


You will have seen pictures of the de- 
struction wrought by bombs. You will 
have imagined for yourselves their less 
visible effects on men and women. But 
what you may not have fully considered is 
their power to change the habits of ordi- 
nary citizens. Never before have scores 
of millions of civilians had to change, all 
at once, the ways of life consecrated by 
them and the generations before them. 


5 The New York Times, July 17, 1941. 
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Trains, motor cars, telephone, radio—they 
seemed to revolutionize existence. They 
are seen now in their true perspective; 
developments, they take their place beside 
short skirts for women and soft collars for 
men. The arrival of these, however re- 
sounding, their effects, however great, were 
comparatively gradual. City dwellers are 
now confronted with changes extremely 
sudden; tremendous in their immediate im- 
pact, utterly insignificant in any apparent 
social or spiritual potentiality, springing 
from and leading to nothing, disconnected. 
Not since the days of the Great Plague, 
‘nearly 300 years ago, can the balance of 
English life have been so violently dis- 
turbed.® 


BLITZKRIEG STRATEGY 


So far, we have considered primarily 
the functional aspects of total war. The 
picture, incomplete as it is, would be 
lacking perspective if we did not insert 
in it the political lines that are missing. 
While it is true that democracies are not 
free to defend themselves by means of 
limited war when they are attacked by 
totalitarian aggressors, total war is not 
altogether a natural upshot of industrial 
society. Let us be clear about that. 
Blitzkrieg is a German word and a to- 
talitarian invention. Blitzkrieg strategy 
and tactics cannot simply be regarded as 
a marvelous achievement of military 
efficiency. Blitzkrieg is by no means 
‘an: exclusively military phenomenon. 
Like all great changes in the history of 
military strategy and tactics, it has a 
social root and is an element in a broader 
cultural context. This context is not 
that of industrial society at large, but 
of a specifically German brand of in- 
dustrial society. 

Many instances in the history of war 
and warfare point to the fact that ad- 
vances in strategy and tactics have oc- 
curred in consequence of cultural and 


6 “Conversation Piece,’ Britain Today, No. 
44 (January 1941), pp. 13-16, 


social changes which society had under- 
gone. This is not surprising, after all, 
since military science, the organization 
of the armed forces, and the art of war 
are as much part and parcel of social life 
as are social institutions, social usages, 
and ideologies at large. 

Rauschning reports a statement by 
Hitler to the effect that it would be 
madness to think that revolutionary 
wars can be won by reactionary armies.” 
Blitzkrieg tactics are the result of 
trenchant changes in German society 
which have transformed the German 
class militarism of World War days. 
In 1914 Germany, like all the other 
belligerents, tumbled into total war. 
Total war came unexpectedly, as it did 
to all the democracies in 1939. 

Before the first World War, the no- 
tion was widespread in German military 
circles that a future war would not last 
long. No modern industrialized nation 
was expected to be capable of a long war. 
A long war appeared to be a “luxury,” 
as Schlieffen had put it in 1905. One 
might conduct extended wars in Man- 
churia, he said, but not in highly indus- 
trialized countries. With very few ex- 
ceptions, military experts and economists 
expected a modern war to create large- 
scale unemployment on account of 
shrinking markets and a scarcity of raw 
materials, and in consequence of un- 
employment social unrest which would 
upset the social order. Similar views 
were held in Great Britain. 


CLASS CHARACTER OF FORMER 
GERMAN ARMY 


The German Army entered the first 
World War as a class army. The corps 
of officers was socially exclusive. Ger- 


T Hermann Rauschning, The Voice of De- 
struction (New York, 1940), p. 159. 

8 Cf, Reichsarchiv, Der Welt Krieg 1914 bis 
1918. Kriegsrüstung und Kriegswirtsckajt, 
Vol. I (Berlin, 1930), pp, 324-36. 
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man officers were educated in an aristo- 
cratic tradition, with a supercilious con- 
tempt for bourgeois ways of life and 
lower-class ideals. Nor were they wide- 
awake regarding the technical tasks of 
modern warfare. Both the Ministry of 
War and the Military Cabinet refused 
to democratize the army during the war, 
when the question of replacing losses in 
the corps of officers became of para- 
mount importance. The High Com- 
mand failed to realize the bearing which 
its reactionary policy had upon the mo- 
rale of the army. The noncoms were 
recruited from lower social classes. In 
the first World War, it was practically 
impossible for a noncom to become an 
officer. Only 139 Prussian noncoms 
were promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
during. the whole war. Inexperienced 
youngsters with a proper social back- 
ground were given preference to expe- 
rienced and distinguished rankers who 
had not gone to school long enough. 
Due to the length of the war, the 
blockade, and military defeat, the army 
collapsed. The Nazis realized that the 
class character of German militarism 
played no small part in this collapse. 
They have explicitly said so. When the 
Nazis began to build up their military 
machine, they had to cope with a short- 
age of skilled labor. Without hesitation 
they forced members of the lower 
middle classes into the ranks of labor, 
deriding. the middle-class desire for 
economic independence as a “trait of 
bourgeois mentality.” Likewise, they 
abolished the privileges of the educated 
classes in the army when they reintro- 
duced universal conscription. Also, they 
saw to it that the class spirit of the Ger- 
man corps of officers was not revived. 
They shortened the distance between 
officers and men. The Reich League of 
German Officers was transformed into 
a welfare organization, and its members 
were urged to join individually the new 
Reich Warrior League. As one of the 


historians of the German Army has put 
it: 

By forcing them against their almost 
unanimous wish to join individually a body 
hitherto almost exclusively composed of 
privates and N.C.O.’s, the German officer 
is to be reduced from the member of a 
special class to a mere function; hence- 
forth he is meant to be a soldier first and 
an officer only incidentally.® 


Thus the Nazis have intentionally 
liquidated the class militarism of old 
in the interest of efficient preparation 
for aggressive war. 


COMPOSITION OF NAZI Party 


The Nazi regime is socially not so 
secure as the Kaiser’s Reich was in 1914. 
However, with all necessary caution one 
may perhaps venture to say that the so- 
cial stratification of Nazi members and 
fanatic sympathizers corresponds to the 
social composition of the modern Ger- 
man Army. Modern war is industrial 
war. The most important fighters must 
be urban dwellers, men with technical 
skills and intelligence which far exceed 
those of the average soldier in the first 
World War. The Nazi Party is pri- 
marily an urban party, about one-third 
of its members (in 1935) being manual 
workers and about one-half middle-class 
people. Only 10.7 per cent are farm- 
ers..° Furthermore, the Nazi Party has 
always claimed to be a party represent- 
ing the youth of the country. This claim 
is supported by the fact that the age 
composition of the Party shows dispro- 
portionately high percentages in the 
lower age groups while the higher age 
groups are relatively smaller than they 
are in the population as a whole. Thus, 
with regard to its age composition as 
well as to its social stratification, the 


9 Herbert Rosinski, The German Army 
(London and New York, 1939), p. 238. 

10 Hans Gerth, “The Nazi Party: Its Lead- 
ership and Composition,” American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. XLV, 1940. 
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Nazi Party deviates from the composi- 
tion of the total population in a direc- 
tion which can only be welcome to the 
military authorities. 

The Nazis have promised dazzling 
military careers to the youth of the 
country and in conjunction with these 
promises have persistently devaluated 
civilianism and civility. Among the 
younger age groups experience is scarce 
and enthusiasm is easily confused with 
judgment. Positions which the com- 
munity holds in high esteem become the 
natural goals of aspiration. In Ger- 
many, prior to the outbreak of this war, 
about 60 per cent of all high school boys 
wanted to become officers. The per- 
centage was and is lower in all countries 
in which the ideal of the self-made man 
is not represented by the commander 
who used to be a corporal, but by the 
president born in a log cabin or the 
captain of industry who began his career 
as an errand boy. 

We know the result of this military 
education which culminates in the wor- 
ship of the warrior, the “actively warlike 
man” for whom, in the words of a Nazi 
professor, “battle is the fulfillment and 
justification of existence” and who is 
“hopelessly handicapped in the work 
of civil life.” =! We know of the shock 
trooper who crosses the battlefield in 
shirt sleeves, the parachutist who de- 
scends from the sky with a submachine 
gun slung around his neck and a drug 
in his stomach, the modern specialist in 
high-skill violence whose daring is sur- 
passed only by his impertinence. 


INTRODUCTION OF SHOCK TROOPS 


In forming this new military élite 
which makes blitzkrieg tactics possible, 
the Germans have followed a precedent. 
In the last war, when the traditional 


11 Ewald Banse, Germany Prepares for War, 
translated by Alan Harris (New York, 1934), 
p. 54. 


linear infantry tactics had collapsed, 
chiefly due to the defensive power of 
the machine gun, the German command 
failed completely to understand the im- 
portance of the tank, but it introduced 
shock-troop tactics making use of rela- 
tively small detachments of picked men 
who after a brief artillery preparation 
served as a spearhead of attack. 

These shock troops consisted of volun- 
teers. They were unmarried and had 
to be under twenty-five years of age. 
They were given a special athletic and 
military training for high-skill attack, 
and special privileges were granted them. 
The intention was to attain a complete 
disengagement of the individual man 
from ordinary social relations and his 
perfect integration into a military order 
which did not suffer from the deficiencies 
of the regular army. From a moral 
point of view these shock troops had an 
archaic structure. Their loyalty and co- 
operation were built not on military 
discipline, but on the spirit to be found 
in a sworn brotherhood. They were the 
frst streamlined buccaneers of modern 
total war, the type of soldier which Na- 
tional Socialism has produced on a mass 
scale; men who are given the most effi- 
cient means of destruction which civi- 
lization has made available; men with 
a carefully cultivated fighting instinct, 
accustomed to a climate of life in which 
death counts little. A sense of martial 
honor and pride, on the denial of which 
pecuniary civilization is based, is the 
bond which unites them with their com- 
rades. 

These specialists in high-skill violence 
resemble, from a sociological point of 
view, the Storm Troops and the Elite 
Guards which Hitler and his late friend 
Roehm organized for civil war within 
Germany. The complete disengagement 
of the individual from ordinary social 
relations exists in either case, just as in 
the present war many methods and de- 
vices applied and practiced in republican 
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Germany are repeated on an interna- 
tional scale. 

The destructive energies which this 
militarized German youth represents can 
be found, to a varying degree, in all 
societies, including our own. But in 
nontotalitarian societies they are sub- 
merged and held in check; they exist 
in a subterranean form. ‘Their efficient 
organization in Germany, their official 
and almost unctuous institutionalization, 
is a result of a revolution in political 
management and control. The new men 
in political control are not members of 
a particular social class which they have 
led to power. Rather, they have come 
from interstitial groups, from the no 
man’s land that lies between the social 
classes. They can be described more 
easily in terms of career than in terms 
of status. The seizure of power by this 
group has destroyed the social and moral 
homogeneity of the ruling classes in 
which the standards of international be- 
havior reside and which still existed 
during the first World War. The new 
élite in power consummates in open day- 
light and with unceasing exchanges of 
mutual congratulations the subterranean 
heritage of industrial society.*? 


SECRET OF Nazr SUCCESS 


The secret of the Nazi success lies not 
only in an unscrupulous utilization of 
the available resources of technology for 
purposes of destruction, but in the radi- 
cal exploitation of its discovery that 
man is manageable—manageable by 
fraud, feigned idealism, and terror; man- 
ageable through his interests and fears, 
sentiments and indolence; manageable 
also through his hopes that were crushed 
and his love of life which was stifled. 
The deepest root of lightning war and 
of Hitler’s “extended strategy” is the 
profound contempt for man as a man- 
ageable rather than a perfectible being. 


12 Hans Speier, “Treachery in War,” Social 
Research, Vol. VII (1940), pp. 258-79. 


The decisive victory of these new men 
did not consist in their liquidation of 
the German labor movement, a measure 
which made them popular among those 
leaders of the Fifth Column who hap- 
pened to be businessmen. Their decisive 
victory was their conquest of the German 
Army and the liquidation of German 
class militarism. It was also their latest 
victory in Germany. The trade unions 
were dissolved a few days after Hitler 
came to power. Complete control over 
the Army was achieved only after years 
of struggle. 

It has been said that there is only one 
institution which is more conservative, 
more change-resisting, than the church, 
and that isan army. Without Nazi con- 
trol of the German Army, blitzkrieg 
strategy would hardly have been pos- 
sible. 

I do not wish to conclude on a note 
which may give you the impression that 
I believe in Germany’s invincibility. I 
do not. Nor do I mean to imply that 
the Germans are unanimously behind 
Hitler. Even the Army does not con- 
sist of fanaticized youth only. 

Those of you who have seen the Ger- 
man propaganda film, “Victory in the 
West,” will have noticed that the battle 
of France was presented to the German 
public in a rather strange way. ‘“Vic- 
tory in the West” is the film of an easy 
war. Swiftness, co-ordination, superi- 
ority in equipment—all this is empha- 
sized, and in addition certain humorous 
traits of the soldier’s life which are sup- 
posed to be amusing. There is more 
music in the film than shooting, and you 
see the first documentary film of war 
without a single fatal casualty. You 
leave the theater and say to yourself, 
“Nobody has died, except a horse.” 

One gets a similar impression when 
one reads the transcriptions of the so- 
called Front Reports which are broad- 
cast daily to the Germans at home, so 
as to engage their interest in the war. 
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There is less dramatization of the heroic 
than one would expect from reading the 
books of certain Nazi intellectuals. 
There is much emphasis, of course, on 
the success and the military superiority 
of the German Army, and again, on 
co-ordination of effort, its speed, de- 
structiveness, and irresistibility. But 
there is also consistent minimization of 
German losses. Clearly, the appeals do 
not presuppose any popular enthusiasm 
for war. They seem rather to be made 
to arrest attention and to counteract 
apathy. 

Or consider the propaganda campaign 
which was launched with characteristic 
vigor within Germany last fall and which 
.promised social insurance reforms to the 
German workers after this war. Hitler, 
Ley, Goebbels, Goering, Darré, and Hess 
participated in the drive, which was ad- 
dressed to the same sentiment which the 


New Order propaganda is supposed to 
reach in the occupied territories—the 
hope for a better and more secure peace. 
In Germany today this hope seems to 
be more widespread than is the enthusi- 
asm about Hitler’s leadership or about 
the war. 

There are many indications that the 
German party leaders are afraid of a 
repetition of history, of another victori- 
ous war leading to eventual defeat and 
social collapse as in 1918. In the past, 
the Nazi leaders have shown remarkable 
understanding of public sentiment and 
some foresight. I am not inclined to 
assume that their skill has deteriorated. 
But there can be no doubt that the ulti- 
mate effect of the war on the social order 
in Germany, a breakdown of the Nazi 
system, will not result from our pious 
wishes but must be earned by bombs, 
battles, and military victories. 
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The Concepts of Neutrality and Nonbelligerency 


By LAWRENCE PREUSS 
Delivered July 28, 1941 


T IS no exaggeration to say that 
international practice and morality 
are now at a lower ebb than at any pe- 
riod since the Thirty Years’ War, and 
that the fragile structure of international 
order, built up painfully and laboriously 
for more than three centuries, is faced 
with the prospect of complete destruc- 
tion. International law as a system has 
survived numerous and recurrent viola- 
tions in the past, but it cannot for much 
longer withstand the continual sapping 
at its very foundations which has been 
taking place during the past decade. We 
are not now concerned with those trans- 
gressions of legal bounds which we will 
find in all armed conflicts; nor are we 
concerned with the question whether any 
particular rule has fallen into obsoles- 
cence or desuetude. We are concerned 
with a calculated and determined attack 
upon the fundamental bases of interna- 
tional society, upon those ethico-legal 
principles to which both international 
law and Western civilization owe their 
inception. 

Recent developments point to the dis- 
integration of international society itself 
under the impact of assaults upon the 
very ideal of a peaceful coexistence of 
independent nations. Wars in the past 
have represented regrettable lapses in 
actual conduct, but no warring nation 
has heretofore disclaimed its allegiance 
to the accepted values and ideals of our 
common civilization. What we now face 
is not a mere war of limited objectives, 
but a destructive and nihilistic world 
revolution, totalitarian both in method 
and in aim.* 


1 See Georg Schwarzenberger, “The Rule of 
Law and the Disinfegration of the Interna- 
tional Community,” American Journal of In- 
ternational Law, Vol. XXXIII (1939), pp. 
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WorLD Was IN STATE OF ARMED TRUCE 


The attack upon Poland less than two 
years ago was merely the climactic inci- 
dent in a long series of events which had 
transformed the state of the world into 
what was at best an armed truce. For 
war, as Thomas Hobbes said in 1651, 


consisteth not in actual fighting; but in the 
known disposition thereto, during all the 
time that there is no assurance to the con- 
trary. All other time is peace. 


The nations were, as Hobbes described 
them, 


in the state and posture of Gladiators: hav- 
ing their weapons pointing, and their eyes 
fixed on one another; that is, their Forts, 
Garrisons, and Guns upon the Frontiers of 
their Kingdomes; and continuall Spyes 
upon their neighbours; which is a posture 
of War.? 


But even this uneasy truce did not 
everywhere prevail. In the Far East 
there was raging what we have come to 
call a “shooting” war, though one of 
the participants has chosen to term it an 
“incident.” A “colonial police expedi- 
tion” had but a few years before termi- 
nated the independent existence of Ethi- 
opia; Spain had just emerged from a 
civil conflict in which an international 
war was fought under the guise of “non- 
intervention”; Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Albania had fallen before force or 
the forceful methods of the new diplo- 
macy; and a constant warfare of propa- 
ganda sought to disintegrate peoples 
from within in order to “soften” them 
for the finishing blow from without. 


56 ff.; W. Friedmann, “International Law and 
the World War,’ Modern Law Review, Vol. 
TIT (1940), pp. 177 ff. 

2The Leviathan, Chap. 13. 
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Many foresaw the inevitable climax of 
these events, but more did not, and few 
that did were willing to draw the neces- 
sary conclusions from what they saw 
and feared. Cynicism, a sense of fu- 
tility, and disillusionment in the face of 
what to many seemed an irresistible fate 
succeeded to the hopes of the twenties, 
and were reflected in the complete col- 
lapse of the machinery for peaceful set- 
tlement erected at the close of the last 
war. Pacifism and passivism joined to 
prevent any serious effort to arrest the 
drift toward war. Appeasement and iso- 
lationism, “the hope of staving off dan- 
gers by refusing to face them, the per- 
version of pacifism into a nihilistic 
policy of peace at any price, the choice 
of supposed security ... rather than the 
concept of justice” *—all these prevented 
timely and effective action. No clear- 
cut policy of resistance was formed to 
meet the unified purpose of aggression. 
Amidst the welter of opinions, statesman 
and average citizen alike stood hesitant 
and bewildered. 


Communists, fascists, pacifists, isolationists 
—first in Europe hoisting the flag of ap- 
peasement, then in this country waving that 
of Americanism—and a great many fa- 
tigued, non-political cynics—[were] all in 
confusion strangely united by error or fear 
or unscrupulousness.* 


NATIONS REFUSE TO MAKE 
COMMITMENTS 


In practical terms, this fear and in- 
decision in the face of impending crisis 
took the form of a retreat by all nations, 
great and small, from any positive com- 
mitments to take active steps in behalf 
of the maintenance of peace. The 
eclipse of the system of collective se- 
curity, symbolized rather than actually 
embodied in the League of Nations, was 
contemporaneous with an upsurge of iso- 


8 Erich Hula, in Social Research, Vol. VII 
(1940), p. 160. 
4 Hans Speier, ibid., p. 265. 


Jationist sentiment and a revival of hope 
in neutrality as a means for the preven- 
tion of involvement in war, or, at least, 
for the localization of such wars as might 
break out. War, and hence neutrality, 
had never been wholly eliminated from 
the League system, and even during the 
earlier years the adoption of various 
“interpretative resolutions” had greatly 
weakened the obligations of members to 
apply sanctions to a Covenant-breaking 
state. The rather vague and ambiguous 
obligations of Article XVI had as early 
as 1921 been so interpreted as to permit 
each member to determine for itself 
whether a breach of the Covenant had 
been committed, and to decide whether 
it should proceed to apply economic or 
military sanctions against a state which 
had resorted to war in violation of its 
pledges. The weaknesses resulting from 
these procedural and structural defects 
were aggravated by the lack of univer- 
sality of the League. 

The United States, reverting to a 
policy of isolation after the close of the 
war, denied to the League its encourage- 
ment and support, and, by its absence, 
supplied a convenient pretext for in- 
action to any member state which wished 
to evade its obligations under the Cove- 
nant. The revisionist powers looked 
upon the entire League system as an 
instrumentality devised by the benefi- 
ciaries of the peace settlements for the 
maintenance of the status quo; and in 
this country an influential school of 
politicians and historians shared their 
view that the very atmosphere of Geneva 
was infected by the “iniquities” of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

The invasion of Manchuria in 1931- 
32; the Italo-Ethiopian war; Germany’s 
denunciation of the Locarno accords and 
of the disarmament provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles—these events finally 
and completely shattered the illusion of 
collective security within the framework 
of the League. Important decisions were 
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no longer taken at Geneva, and the three 
states which seemed bent upon a career 
of aggression actually withdrew from the 
League. The Great Powers had in suc- 
cessive crises demonstrated their unwill- 
ingness to fulfill their obligations by col- 
lective action unless they deemed their 
own vital interests to be directly and 
immediately affected—and of these in- 
terests they took a remarkably short- 
sighted view. The smaller European 
nations hastened to return to their tra- 
ditional neutrality, hoping thus to main- 
tain a precarious existence in a new bal- 
ance of power which was already being 
upset by the rapidly growing military 
strength of Germany, a strength vastly 
increased by the equally rapid disinte- 
gration of the forces potentially opposed 
to it.® 

It is an ironical fact that the United 
States, which had remained aloof from 
the League at a time when it held some 
prospect of success, now made certain 
belated attempts to bolster its tottering 
structure. 


PASSIVE CO-OPERATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


A policy of extending at least a pas- 
Sive co-operation to any collective ef- 
forts for the prevention of war was 
manifested early in the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration, and it has since been ad- 
hered to consistently. But while the 
Administration was moving In the direc- 
tion of discriminatory action against 
those deemed to be aggressors, American 
public opinion became more and more 
strongly isolationist with the growing 
threat of European war. An essentially 
distorted view of the causes of American 
entry into the first World War, strength- 
ened by the findings of the Senate Mu- 
nitions Investigating Committee, taught 
us that the American people had in 1917 


5 Hans Morgenthau, “The Resurrection of 
Neutrality in Europe,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, Vol. XXXII (1939), pp. 473 ff. 
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been the dupes of the “international 
bankers” and the “merchants of death”; 
that the conflicts of foreign “imperial- 
isms” could not possibly affect any na- 
tional interest of the United States; and 
that this country, by virtue of its po- 
tential strength and geographical remote- 
ness, could preserve its position as an 
“island of peace and democracy” in a 
world at war. 

These convictions were translated into 
legislative action in the so-called “Neu- 
trality Acts” of 1935, 1936, and 1937, 
which, their proponents seemed confi- 
dently to expect, would furnish us in- 
surance against involvement in another 
European conflict. Since these acts pur- 
ported to be based upon the experience 
of 1914-17, they were, as someone has 
said, designed “to keep us out of the last 
war.” This “new” or “isolationist” neu- 
trality was no mere reaffirmation of the 
neutrality under international law which 
had become traditional in our foreign 
policy; it was based upon the conviction 
that the protection of neutral rights was 
in fact impossible; that their attempted 
assertion could lead only to involvement 
in war; and that we should, therefore, 
voluntarily waive the exercise of rights 
which we were entitled to claim under 
international law. The “Neutrality 
Acts,” which we cannot now analyze in 
detail, therefore provided for an arms 
embargo; embargoes on loans and cred- 
its; “cash and carry”; and certain re- 
strictions upon American passengers and 
shipping—all to be applied impartially 
to all belligerents. 

The Administration viewed this legis- 
lation from the very beginning with mis- 
giving as being likely in its actual 
application to defeat its very purpose. 
But there can be little doubt that its 
presence on the statute books was pro- 
foundly reassuring to public opinion. 
The American people, who more than 
any other should be skeptical concerning 
the efficacy of legislative enactments per 
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se, apparently believed that Congress 
had succeeded in legislating neutrality. 

We have spoken of “traditional neu- 
trality,” of “neutrality under interna- 
tional law,” and of “isolationist neu- 
trality.” The extent and variety of 
the prevalent misconceptions concerning 
these terms can be judged, not only from 
the discussions in the public press, but 
also from the debates in Congress and in 
the hearings before Congressional com- 
mittees during the consideration of our 
recent legislation. In its broadest sense, 
neutrality is “that policy which a coun- 
try at peace adopts toward countries at 
war.”® It results from the desire of 
states not to become involved in a war 
waged by other states. Since it is the 
interest of a neutral to retain the widest 
freedom of action while remaining aloof 
from war, and since it is the interest of 
a belligerent to prosecute his cause suc- 
cessfully while preventing a neutral from 
extending aid to his opponent, it is ob- 
vious that the relationship of a neutral 
to a belligerent must be one based upon 
compromise. Concessions to neutral 
freedom of action by belligerents are 
thus transformed into neutral rights and 
they have, as their correlatives, certain 
guarantees of abstention, impartiality, 
and prevention given by the neutral to 
the belligerents. These we call neutral 
duties. Neutrality as a status of inter- 
national law may therefore be defined 
as the condition of a state which abstains 
from all participation in a war, and 
maintains an attitude of impartiality in 
its dealings with the belligerents. 

The particular rules of the law of neu- 
trality cannot, however, be deduced by 
a process of abstract reasoning from a 
few elementary principles. The law of 
neutrality is based less upon logic than 
upon history. Since it is the resultant of 
contending interests of neutral and bel- 


8 Allen W. Dulles and Hamilton Fish Arm- 


strong, Can We Be Neutral? (2nd ed., New 
York, 1936), p. 9. 
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ligerent, it is “a relationship whose con- 
sequences vary with time and circum- 
stances,” consequences which are 


the result at any given period of the impact 
upon previous practice of geography, politi- 
cal tradition, economic interest, military 
expediency, and an essentially unstable bal- 
ance of power.” 


NEUTRALITY No INSURANCE AGAINST 
War 


A conscientious performance of the 
obligations imposed by the “traditional” 
law of neutrality may enhance the possi- 
bility that a neutral state will be per- 
mitted to remain aloof from war; but it 
is no insurance against war if the mili- 
tary and political situation is such that 
a violation of its neutral position will 
be to the advantage of a belligerent. A 
mere glance at the recent past will afford 
ample confirmation of this statement. 
No nations could have been more scru- 
pulous in the fulfillment of their neutral 
obligations than were Norway, Denmark, 
and the Low Countries in the first phase 
of the present war; but there came a 
time when it was to the military and 
economic advantage of Germany to vio- 
late their neutral position. During the 
first World War the balance of power 
between the opposing forces was so 
nearly equal that considerations of mili- 
tary expediency prevented either side 
from taking -action which would have 
the result of adding the Netherlands, 
Denmark, and Norway to the ranks of 
their opponents. But this restraint was 
inoperative in the present war; the new 
technique of the blitzkrieg overwhelmed 
the resistance of the neutrals within a 
period of days, and thus prevented any 
substantial addition of their strength to 
that of Germany’s adversaries. The 
very stubbornness with which the Euro- 
pean neutrals adhered to their position 


7 Edwin D. Dickinson, in American Society 
of International Law, Proceedings (1935), p. 
46, 
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of strict abstention and impartiality con- 
tributed to their downfall, for it pre- 
vented any co-operation in common de- 
fense against the anticipated attack. 

Although a neutral may desire to keep 
out of war, and may hope to accomplish 
this end through a scrupulous regard for 
its neutral duties, it has, at the same 
time, a natural desire to carry on with a 
minimum of dislocation its economic re- 
lationships with the warring nations. 
Wartime brings enhanced opportunities 
for profit, and the insistence of neutrals 
upon the widest possible freedom of 
trade has constantly involved them in 
collisions with the conflicting interests 
of belligerents. And in this constant 
struggle between neutral and belligerent 
rights the latter have usually proved 
the stronger. The belligerent has a 
single aim: to crush his opponent. In 
seeking to accomplish this, he will en- 
deavor to secure for himself the exclu- 
Sive advantage of trade with the neutral, 
or, at least, he will seek to exclude his 
adversary from such trade. The neutral 
may be led to resist these pretensions, 
which may involve war in the defense of 
neutral rights; or it may submit to them, 
thus renouncing the advantages of its 
neutral position while at the same time 
inviting attack by the other belligerent. 
The only protection of the position and 
interests of a neutral in such a situation 
is its ability to make its possible entry 
into the war on one side or the other a 
serious factor in the military calculations 
of the belligerents.® 


AMERICA’S ATTITUDE TOWARD 
NEUTRAL RIGHTS 


Numerous confirmations of the truth 
of the above statements will occur to 
anyone who permits his mind to range 
back over the course of our diplomatic 
history. From the beginning, the United 


8 Hans Morgenthau, “The Problem of Neu- 
trality,” Kansas City Law Review, Vol. VII 
(1939), p. 115. 
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States took a very advanced view of the 
requirements of our neutral obligations, 
and the standard of neutral duties set 
by this country during the Administra- 
tion of President Washington was to de- 
termine that of international law during 
the next century. Realizing the weak- 
ness of the United States and the pre- 
cariousness of its neutral position in the 
great wars which grew out of the French 
Revolution, Washington in 1796 coun- 
seled a strict neutrality and predicted 
that the period was 


not far off when we may defy material 
injury from external annoyance; when we 
may take such an attitude as will cause 
the neutrality we may at any time resolve 
upon to be scrupulously respected; when 
belligerent nations, under the impossibility 
of making acquisitions upon us, will not 
lightly hazard the giving us provocation; 
when we may choose peace or war, as our 
interest, guided by justice, shall counsel.® 


Washington’s emphasis was upon the 
performance of neutral duties as the 
price of noninvolvement; that of his 
successors was upon the assertion of 
neutral rights to engage in the highly 
lucrative wartime trade, a claim which 
brought us into direct conflict with all 
belligerents. The United States was im- 
potent to enforce respect for its rights, 
and none of the belligerents, therefore, 
in committing spoliations upon American 
commerce, felt any serious restraint 
growing out of the possibility that its 
action might drive the United States to 
join its opponents. In fact, the United 
States engaged in war against both sides 
in a vain attempt to vindicate its neutral 
rights: in the undeclared naval war with 
France in 1798, and in the War of 1812 
with England. 

At the conclusion of these wars, the 
United States gained no general recog- 
nition of the rights for which it had 
fought. But during the following cen- 

9 Italics supplied. 
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tury the conflicting demands of neutrals 
and belligerents settled into a working 
compromise. It is significant, however, 
that this development came during a 
period in which there were no great gen- 
eral wars, the outcome of which might 
be determined by the belligerent strangu- 
lation of neutral trade. Neutrality, in 
other words, flourished while it was not 
seriously put to test. In the only war 
which involved extended maritime op- 
erations, our Civil War, the United 
States took a very broad view of its 
belligerent rights with respect to neutral 
commerce, and developed instruments of 
control which, “adapted to changed con- 
ditions,” furnished the Allies with the 
means for blockading the Central Powers 
in the first World War. 

When the war broke out in 1914, the 
situation upon which the “traditional” 
law of neutrality was premised had been 
vastly altered. The importance of eco- 
nomic warfare, and therefore of control 
of neutral trade, had been vastly en- 
hanced by the trend toward “total” war. 
From the very outset, the Government 
of the United States, asserting its neu- 
tral position, was engaged in acrimonious 
diplomatic controversy with both sides. 
Allied violations of our neutral rights 
were numerous: the distinction between 
absolute and conditional contraband was 
broken down; the doctrine of ultimate 
enemy destination was extended; and 
neutral shipping was compulsorily di- 
verted to Allied ports. But this inter- 
ference was invasive only of property 
rights, while the German methods of sea 
warfare necessarily involved the loss of 
life. Therein lay the essential distinc- 
tion which was stressed by President 
Wilson in his War Message of April 3, 
1917. 


BELLIGERENTS WEIGH ADVANTAGES 
AGAINST DISADVANTAGES 


Time and time again, German diplo- 
matic representatives in the United 


States had warned their Government 
that continued destruction of neutral life 
would bring the United States into the 
war. For two years that Government 
resisted insistent demands from naval 
and military quarters for an unrestricted, 
all-out U-boat warfare. They calculated 
that the cutting off of American trade 
with the Allies was essential to a Ger- 
man victory, and that by unrestricted 
submarine warfare this object could be 
accomplished before effective American 
aid could be brought to the Allies, should 
the United States join in the war.2° The 
German Government has been proved 
by the event to have made a miscalcu- 
lation. Belligerents, as well as neutrals, 
make errors in judgment. 
Parenthetically, we may refer to an 
incident of the present war as an illus- 
tration of this balancing by belligerents 
of the advantages against the disadvan- 
tages of permitting a neutral to maintain 
its status. From the beginning of this 
war, Germany received the greater part 
of its high-grade iron ore from Narvik, 
Norway, in ships which, for almost their 
entire voyage to German ports, were able 
to escape capture through transit in Nor- 
wegian territorial waters. Norway, un- 
der the accepted law of neutrality, was 
entirely correct in permitting this traffic, 
which was open on equal terms to the 
Allies. But the British Government, be- 
lieving that the advantages of stopping 
this traffic would far outweigh any con- 
sequences of possible Norwegian resist- 
ance, undertook to force German vessels 
out into the high seas by mining Nor- 
wegian waters. The German Govern- 
ment, it was believed, was in no position 
to take retaliatory steps. The British, 
as so frequently during the present war, 
relied upon their experience of the last, 
in which the technical means for an in- 
vasion of Norway were beyond Ger- 
10 See Charles Seymour, American Neu- 


trality, 1914-1917 (New Haven, 1935), pp. 
26 ff. 
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many’s reach. We will all recall that 
when the Germans invaded Norway by 
means of a new technique, Neville 
Chamberlain optimistically and fatu- 
ously remarked: “Hitler has missed the 
bus.” In this case both belligerents 
made their calculations, and Norway, 
caught between the upper and the nether 
millstone, was bound to lose either her 
neutral rights or her neutral existence. 
The extent to which the traditional 
rights of neutrals survived the close of 


the first World War is controversial. It . 


is certain, of course, that breaches of law 
do not ipso facto destroy its obligation, 
but it seems difficult to maintain that 
the old rules have retained their validity, 
despite their widespread violation. The 
connection between law and fact is, in 
the field of international law, a close one. 
Whatever the legal merits of this thorny 
question of legal change through desue- 
tude may be, it is certainly true, as 
Charles Warren stated in a famous ar- 
ticle in 1934, that 


on April 6, 1917, when the United States 
entered the war, not one of our contentions 
had been accepted by the belligerents; not 
one neutral right asserted by us had been 
granted by them as a right, though a few 
of our protests ... had been acceded to 
as a favor... [and that today] not a single 
neutral right of trade asserted by us is 
recognized officially by Great Britain, 
France, Italy, or Germany to any greater 
extent than it was between August, 1914, 
and April, 1917.11 


The conclusions which Mr. Warren 
drew from these facts.were as follows: 


It is perfectly clear that, in any future 
war between great powers, each belligerent 
will deal with neutral trade in whatever 
manner may seem necessary to it in order 
to achieve victory—unless the danger of 
forcing the neutral to join in the war against 
it shall appear to it to counterbalance the 
advantage of such a policy. ... In the fu- 


11 “Troubles of a Neutral,” Foreign Affairs, 
Vol. XT (1934), pp. 387, 388. 
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ture, in order to keep out of war, it will 
be necessary ... for the United States to 
do far more than merely comply with its 
legal obligations of neutrality. In order to - 
avoid friction and complications with the 
belligerents, it must be prepared to impose 
upon the actions of its citizens greater re- 
strictions than international law requires. 
It must also be prepared to relinquish many 
rights which it has heretofore claimed and 
asserted, and to yield to contentions by 
belligerents, hitherto denied by it, with re- 
spect to interference with the trade and 
travel of its citizens on the high seas, if 
the interests of the belligerents seem to 
them so to require.?” 


Basic THEORY OF OUR NEUTRALITY 
LEGISLATION 


The position outlined by Mr. Warren 
was the basis of the new “neutrality” 
legislation of 1935, 1936, and 1937 to 
which we have already alluded. It is 
the underlying theory of this legislation 
that it is possible for the United States 
to insulate or to isolate itself from for- 
eign wars; and that it is desirable for 
the United States to do so, whoever the 
contending nations, and whatever the 
outcome of the war, might be. The 
provision for an automatic embargo on 
shipment of arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war to the belligerents, 
whenever the President should find a 
state of war to exist, was a concession 
to the demand for some expression of 
condemnation of the munitions makers, 


- who, in popular legend, had dragged us 


into the last war. The effect of this 
embargo provision was to put the na- 
tions of the world on notice that in the 
event of war those not already armed 
to the teeth or lacking in industrial fa- 
cilities for the manufacture of arms in 
their own defense, would be penalized. 
It is little wonder that the Axis press has 
been uniformly favorable in its com- 
ment upon this legislation, and that it 
should discover that the proponents of 


12 Ibid., pp. 378, 388. 
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the isolationism which it reflects are 
“veal Americans.” 

This policy of isolationism was dia- 
metrically opposed to that of the Ad- 
ministration, which has been based upon 
the premises that an aggression any- 
where is an attack upon the international 
order upon which the peace of all nations 
depends and that the United States 
should be free to exert its influence by 
“all means short of war” in behalf of 
the maintenance of peace. This country, 
it was believed, could not be indifferent 
to the outcome of a war in which Ger- 
many or Japan might emerge the victor. 


MOVEMENT TO REPEAL ARMS EMBARGO 


When war broke out in the fall of 
1939, provisions for an embargo on arms 
and for a prohibition of financial trans- 
actions with belligerent governments 
were on the statute books; the “cash and 
carry” provision of the Act of 1937 had 
expired by limitation on May 1, 1939. 
Foreseeing the approach of war, the 
Administration had during the spring 
and summer of 1939 sought to obtain 
a repeal of the arms embargo. Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull, in a statement 
submitted to Congress, declared that the 
embargo constituted 


a hazardous departure from the principle 
of international law which recognizes the 
right of neutrals to trade with belligerents 
and of belligerents to trade with neutrals 

. an arms embargo is directly opposed 
to the idea of neutrality.8 


But the resistance of Congress could 
not be overcome. Some members appar- 
ently believed that the repeal of a provi- 
sion of the “Neutrality Act” would be 
equivalent to a repeal of our neutrality; 
and others were assured, on the basis of 
private sources of information, that the 
President’s apprehensions concerning im- 


18 Department of State, Bulletin, Vol. I 
(June 15, 1939), pp. 43, 44. 
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pending war were merely evidences of 
sensationalist alarmism. 

The failure of Congress to act prior to 
the outbreak of war left the President 
with no alternative other than to pro- 
claim the neutrality of the United States 
and to put the arms embargo into ef- 
fect. This he did on September 5, 1939. 
But we were now confronted with an 
actual war situation, and the Administra- 
tion was convinced that public opinion 
was opposed to legislation which placed 
the Allies in a position of serious dis- 
advantage. A special session of Con- 
gress was called, and the President again 
asked for repeal of the embargo “in the 
interests of real American neutrality and 
security.” Although the emphasis was 
placed upon a return to “normal prac- 
tice under age-old doctrines of interna- 
tional law,” the President’s message was 
a thinly disguised plea for the repeal of 
legislation which was injuring the cause 
of those whom we deemed to be fighting 
a defensive war. This appears clearly in 
the passage wherein he asserts that 


the enactment of the embargo provisions 
did more than merely reverse our tradi- 
tional policy. It had the effect of putting 
land powers on the same footing as naval 
powers, so far as sea-borne commerce was 
concerned. A land power which threatened 
war could thus feel assured in advance that 
any prospective sea-power antagonist would 
be weakened through denial of its ancient 
right to buy anything anyhere. . . . Re- 
moval of the embargo is merely reverting 
to the sounder international practice and 
pursuing in time of war as in time of peace 
our ordinary trade policies. This will be 
liked by some and disliked by others, de- 
pending on the view they take of the pres- 
ent war, but that is not the issue. The step 
I recommend is to put this country back 
on the solid footing of real and traditional 
neutrality.14 


14 Message of September 21, 1939, Depart- 
ment of State, Bulletin, Vol. I (September 23, 
1939), pp. 275 ff.; see also statement by Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull, zbid., p. 280. 
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The President did not refer to the con- 
sistent refusal of the Government of the 
United States during the period of our 
neutrality in the first World War to 
make any change in its prewar policy 
with regard to trade by American na- 
tionals with the belligerents. Both Sec- 
retary Bryan and Secretary Lansing 
stated to Germany and Austria in 1915 
that we could not change our legislation 
because it operated to their disadvan- 
tage. When the German Government 
protested against the unilateral supply 
of munitions to the Allies by the United 
States, Secretary of State Bryan replied 
that any change in the 


laws of neutrality during the progress of a 
war which would affect unequally the rela- 
tions of the United States with the nations 
at war would be an unjustifiable departure 
from the principle of strict neutrality.15 


Nor did the President refer to the 
undoubted principle that it is wholly 
consistent with neutrality to impose 
embargoes upon any commodities what- 
soever, provided that they be applied 
impartially to all belligerents. The issue 
raised by the Administration was not 
that of a return to “real neutrality”; it 
was that of aid to the Allies, and the 
smoke screen of controversy and debate 
thrown up in the public press and in 
Congress could not obscure that fact. 


PROVISIONS OF 1939 NEUTRALITY Act 


The President’s recommendations were 
incorporated in the Neutrality Act of 
November 4, 1939, which omitted the 
arms embargo, and provided that Ameri- 
can nationals be divested of all right, 
title, and interest in arms and other com- 
modities before they should be exported 
to a belligerent; that munitions should 
not be transported to a belligerent in 


15 United States Foreign Relations, 1915, 
Supplement, p. 162; see also Lawrence Preuss, 
“Some Effects of Governmental Controls on 
Neutral Duties,” American Society of Inter- 
national Law, Proceedings (1937), p. 111. 
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American bottoms; and that American 
vessels should be prohibited from enter- 
ing combat zones to be designated by the 
President. Other provisions were carried 
over from the Act of 1937. The new 
Neutrality Act is complicated, and the 
above statements concerning its provi- 
sions are subject to numerous exceptions 
and qualifications. But no detailed 
analysis can be attempted here.** 

With the repeal of the arms embargo, 
American policy in the present war en- 
tered its first phase—that of adhering to 
the forms of neutrality while taking ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to make 
effective the policy of aid to the Allies. 
We cannot here mention the numerous 
departures from the spirit, and even 
from the letter, of the laws of neutrality, 
which occurred during this period. But 
certainly the “trading in” of military and 
naval airplanes to the manufacturers, 
with the understanding that they would 
then be transferred to the Allies, 
amounted to an indirect supply of war 
materials by a neutral to a belligerent 
government. And yet, despite the trans- 
parent nature of such transactions, the 
punctilios of neutral behavior were ob- 
served in the delivery of planes. Planes 
were flown to the Canadian frontier, 
title was transferred, and the planes were 
then pulled across the border by horses 
or tractors. It is doubtful whether any- 
one, including the Germans, was de- 
ceived by this solemn farce. 


CHANGE IN AMERICAN ATTITUDE 


With the attack in the west in the 
spring of 1940, the period of what one 
of our distinguished Senators had called 
“phony” war came to an end. American 
opinion, hitherto complacently confident 
of the ultimate success of the Allies’ pas- 
sive warfare, awakened to a realization 
that the United States was immediately 


18 See Charles G. Fenwick, American Neu- 
trality: Trial and Failure (New York, 1940), 
passim. 
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and directly concerned with the immi- 
nent possibility of a German victory. 
The greatest land and air power seemed 
about to become, through crushing Great 
Britain, the greatest sea power as well. 
We now passed rapidly from a formal, if 
imperfect, neutrality to an anomalous 
state which, defying all attempts at 
classification according to the traditional 
law, has been aptly described as ‘“non- 
belligerency.” It is quite true that from 
the point of view of the strict positive 
law, there are “no intermediary positions 
between belligerency and neutrality,” 
and that the new “twilight zone between 
war and nonwar is a purely political 
creation.” 17 As one writer has said, 
“ ‘Nonbelligerency’ is in reality only a 
euphemism designed to cover violations 
of international law in the field of neu- 
tral obligation.” +8 

But American policy had now one set- 
tled aim: to safeguard the defense of the 
United States by bringing about the de- 
feat of the Axis Powers—if possible, 
without resorting to a “shooting” war. 
This became fully evident with the con- 
clusion of the Act of Habana, signed 
July 30, 1940, whereby the American 
republics agreed to undertake the provi- 
sional administration of islands or re- 
gions in the Americas now under the 
possession of non-American nations 
which should be in danger of becoming 
the subject of a change of sovereignty, 
even though no formal transfer or change 
of status should have taken place. It 
was still more apparent in the bases- 
destroyer deal with Great Britain, an- 
nounced by President Roosevelt on Sep- 
tember 23, 1940. Not only did the 
United States become the codefender of 
belligerent territory, but there was a 

17 Joseph L. Kunz, “Neutrality and the Eu- 
ropean War, 1939-1940,” Michigan Law Re- 
view, Vol. XXXIX (1941), pp. 747 ff. 

18 Herbert W. Briggs, “Neglected Aspects of 
the Destroyer Deal,” American Journal of In- 
ternational Law, Vol. XXXIV (1940), p. 569, 
n, i. 
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direct and undisguised transfer of ships 
of war from a neutral to a belligerent 
government. The United States had in 
1872 collected $15,500,000 in damages 
from Great Britain on the ground that 
the British Government in 1862 had 
failed to employ due diligence in pre- 
venting the departure from British wa- 
ters of the Confederate cruiser Alabama, 
But the destroyer transfer was an a 
fortiori case. If the nationals of a neu- 
tral country may not be permitted to 
furnish warships to a belligerent, cer- 
tainly a neutral government, held to a 
strict obligation of abstention, cannot. 

It is significant that the opinion of 
Attorney General Jackson, which accom- 
panied the President’s message, was al- 
most wholly confined to a justification 
of the acquisition of leased territories 
by executive agreement, and of the legal 
authority of the President under existing 
statutes to dispose of military and naval 
materials not essential to national de- 
fense. The international legal aspects of 
the problem were almost entirely ig- 
nored, except for an attempt to establish 
the quite untenable proposition that the 
destroyers could be legally transferred 
since they were not built “with the in- 
tent that they should enter the service 
of a belligerent.” 1° 


AMERICA BECOMES THE ARSENAL 
OF THE DEMOCRACIES 


With the enactment into law of the 
Lend-Lease Bill on March 11, 1941, the 
pretense that the United States was fol- 
lowing a neutral course was entirely 
abandoned. ‘This country became the 
“arsenal of the democracies,” and our 
policy was henceforth to be determined 
solely by considerations of military and 
diplomatic expediency, tempered by a 
due regard for the trends of public opin- 
ion. The statements of Administration 


19 Text of opinion reprinted in American 
Journal of International Law, Vol. XXXIV 
(1940), p. 728. 
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spokesmen and of the proponents of the 
legislation in Congress clarify the 
grounds upon which this country has 
proceeded, and which in their view jus- 
tify our suspending the fulfillment of 
neutral obligations vis-a-vis the Axis 
Powers. They are: (1) the principle of 
mutuality, which “in international law 
as in equity . . . clearly proscribes the 
attempt by any sovereign to sin with the 
one hand and admonish with the 
other”; 7° (2) our rights under the Pact 
of Paris to deny equality of treatment 
to states which have resorted to war in 
violation of their treaty obligations; ** 
and (3) the right of self-defense which 
permits every state “to protect itself by 
preventing a condition of affairs in which 
it will be too late to protect itself.” ?? 


20 77th Cong., Ist Sess., Senate Report, No. 
45, p. 4. See also 77th Cong., 1st Sess., H. R. 
No. 18, p. 5, in which it is stated that “a 
nation which violates the basic rules of inter- 
national law is not in a position to claim that 
another nation, in the interests of its own de- 
fense, is not complying with the less basic rules 
of international law.” 

21 The report of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs (cited in footnote 20) stated 
that “the Kellogg-Briand Pact, which is a part 
of international law, not only was intended to 
outlaw force as a means for resolving inter- 
national disputes, but its violation has also 
been regarded by many distinguished inter- 
national lawyers as giving any signatory the 
power: ‘to decline to observe toward the state 
violating the Pact the duties prescribed by 
International Law, apart from the Pact, for a 
neutral in relation to a belligerent; [and to] 
supply the state attacked with financial and 
material assistance, including munitions of 
war.” This argument was strongly stressed 
by Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson in his 
statement on the Lend-Lease Bill, Hearings 
Before the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, 77th Cong., Ist Sess, on H. R. 1776 
(January 16, 1941), pp. 85 ff. 

22 Elihu Root, quoted in American Journal 
of International Law, Vol. XXXIV (1940), 
p. 699. See Charles G. Fenwick, “Neutrality 
on the Defensive,” ibid., pp. 697 ff.; and, for 
a full statement of the arguments summarized 
above, the address of Robert H. Jackson be- 
fore the Inter-American Bar Association, Ha- 
bana, March 27, 1941. Text in American Jour- 
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In a prepared statement submitted to 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on January 15, 1941, Secretary Hull 
forcefully and convincingly formulated 
these views: 


It has become increasingly apparent that 
mankind is today face to face, not with 
regional wars or isolated conflicts, but with 
an organized, ruthless, and implacable move- 
ment of steadily expanding conquest, We 
are in the presence of forces which are not 
restrained by considerations of law or prin- 
ciples of morality. ... 

In the face of the forces of conquest now 
on the march across the earth, self-defense 
is and must be the compelling consideration 
in the determination of wise and prudent 
national policy. ... 

The protagonists of the forces against 
which we are today forging the instru- 
mentalities of self-defense have repudiated 
in every essential respect the long-accepted 
principles of peaceful and orderly inter- 
national relations. They have disregarded 
every right of neutral nations, even of 
those to which they themselves had given 
solemn pledges of inviolability. ... 

The most scrupulous observance by 
peaceful countries of legal concepts pro- 
vides today no security whatever. Many 
nations which trusted to the integrity of 
their intentions and the care with which 
they observed their legal obligations have 
been destroyed. 

I am certain that the day will come 
again when no nation will have the ef- 
frontery and the cynicism to demand that, 
while it itself scoffs at and disregards every 
principle of law and order, its intended vic- 
tims must adhere strictly to such principles 
—until the very moment when its armed 
forces have crossed their frontiers. But 
so long as such nations exist, we cannot and 
must not be diverted—either by their 
threats or by their hypocritical protests— 
from our firm determination to create 
means and conditions of self-defense wher- 
ever and in whatever form we find essential 
to our own security.?5 


nal of International Law, Vol. XXXV (1941), 
pp. 348 ff. 
23 Statement on the Lend-Lease Bill, Hear- 
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Since the enactment of the Defense 
Law our near-belligerent ‘activities have 
been multiplied and intensified. I can 
here only refer to the American-Cana- 
dian Permanent Joint Defense Board, 
the Atlantic Patrol, severance of consular 
relations with Germany and Italy, the 
‘encouragement of American citizens to 
enlist in the Allied armies, the training 
of Allied aviators on American territory, 
the detention of Axis ships, the freezing 
of Axis assets, the black-listing of Axis 
and Axis-dominated commercial firms, 
and the protection of Greenland and 
Iceland. All of these are steps which 
are usually taken as preliminaries to 
hostilities or mark the actual conduct 
of war itself. It is a matter of historical 
irony that the United States is now 
acting alone in applying the very “sanc- 
tions” which we would have been obli- 
gated to apply had we joined the League 
of Nations. But we are now alone and 
isolated, with a hostile alliance directed 
against us, and not a member of a 
concert of nations acting together for 
the maintenance of peace. 

There is no opportunity for me to 
discuss the question whether the inter- 
pretations of the Pact of Paris and of 
the right of self-defense to which we 
have already alluded are justified in the 
light of accepted principles of interna- 
tional law. I am aware that I shall 
shock some of my professional colleagues 
when I submit that the fundamental is- 
sue before us is not that of the observ- 
ance of certain legal rules, but is that of 
the preservation by all effective means 
of the legal order itself. To insist upon 
a meticulous adherence to relatively mi- 
nor rules of law at the grave risk of 


seeing the very possibility of a just and 


‘pacific international order destroyed is 


ings Before the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 77th Cong., 1st Sess. on H. R. 1776 
(January 15, 1941), pp. 5-7; reprinted in 
American Journal of International Law, Vol. 
XXXV (1941), pp. 533 ff. 
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to display an unreality and shortsighted- 
ness which lend some measure of justi- 
fication to the rather low esteem in which 
the academic international lawyer is 
commonly held. To those who would 
charge that this is a counsel of inter- 
national anarchy, to those who would 
risk all in order to preserve a part, I 
can only ask this question: “What would 
be the future of international law in a 
German-dominated world?” The ques- 
tion is a rhetorical one, for it answers 
itself. 


CONCLUSION 


I should like to conclude with two 
quotations from widely disparate sources. 
To many the juxtaposition will appear 
absurd, but the passages summarize the 
thesis of my discussion and the conclu- 
sions to which it leads. The first is from 
that Italian master of statecraft, Nic- 
cold Machiavelli, who wrote in 1513 as 
follows: 


A Prince is . . . esteemed who is a 
staunch friend and a thorough foe, that 
is to say, who without reserve openly de- 
clares for one against another, this being 
always a more advantageous course than to 
stand neutral. For supposing two of your 
powerful neighbors come to blows, it must 
either be that you have, or have not, rea- 
son to fear the one who comes off vic- 
torious. In either case it will always be 
well for you to declare yourself, and join 
in frankly with one side or other. For 
should you fail to do so you are certain, 
in the former of the cases put, to become 
the prey of the victor to the satisfaction 
and delight of the vanquished, and no 
reason or excuse you may plead will avail 
to shield or shelter you; for the victor loves 
not doubtful friends, and such as will not 
help him at a pinch; and the vanquished 
will have nothing to say to you, since you 
would not share his fortunes sword in 
hand.?4 


The second is a statement in the An- 
24 The Prince, Chap. XXI. 


THE CONCEPTS OF NEUTRALITY AND NONBELLIGERENCY 


nual Message of James Monroe, Decem- 
ber 3, 1822: 


The history of the late wars in Europe 
furnishes a complete demonstration that no 
system of conduct, however correct in prin- 
ciple, can protect neutral powers from in- 
jury from any party; that a defenseless 
position and distinguished love of peace 
are the surest invitations to war, and that 
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there is no way to avoid it other than by 
being always prepared and willing for just 
cause to meet it. If there be a people on 
earth whose more especial duty it is to be 
at all times prepared to defend the rights 
with which they are blessed, and to surpass 
all others in sustaining the necessary bur- 
thens, and in submitting to sacrifices to 
make such preparations, it is undoubtedly 
the people of these States. 
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The United States as Viewed by Other Nations 


By Puitre E. Mosery 
Delivered July 29, 1941 


NE of America’s favorite indoor 
sports has long been that of hear- 
ing its virtues praised and its shortcom- 
ings listed by recently arrived lecturers 
from other continents, who might be re- 
garded as secularized or “expurgated” 
editions of the itinerant “hell-fire” evan- 
gelists of earlier days. In view of this 
long and honorable tradition, it would be 
foolhardy to attempt here to catalogue 
all the profound and piddling, the senti- 
mental and cynical, judgments which 
have been passed on America. Instead, 
it might be useful to trace briefly some 
of the ways in which other peoples form 
their opinions of the United States, then 
to outline some of the methods by which 
these opinions have been or could be 
studied, and, in passing, to sketch some 
of the main ideas of America held by 
people in other parts of the world. 

In times like the present it is espe- 
cially important to know what people 
think of America, but more particularly, 
by what processes of reflection and feel- 
ing they form these ideas. We are en- 
gaged in a great effort to “win friends 
and influence people” on a world-wide 
scale. In our somewhat too spectator- 
like attitude toward the events which are 
reshaping the world, it is easy to forget 
that statesmen and propagandists else- 
where are similarly trying to guess the 
effect of certain events, or of certain ges- 
tures and symbols, upon America or 
groups of Americans. Although the 
Japanese-Axis Pact was made primarily 
to intimidate and confuse the people of 
the United States, it is plain that the 
Axis managers of psychological warfare 
were mistaken in their forecast of the 
American reaction. Among our own 
people, with none of the German expe- 
rience of two-front wars and no memory 


of national catastrophes associated with 
them, the main reactions were resent- 
ment and‘a sharper vigilance. The ele- 
ment of self-portrayal usually plays a 
greater part in judging other people than 
an accurate knowledge of the persons or 
nations judged. But such national judg- 
ments, though they show a surprising 
persistence from generation to genera- 
tion, are by no means unchanging. 


REACTION TO AMERICAN’ ASSISTANCE 


Immediately after the catastrophic 
earthquake of 1923 American warships 
suddenly appeared in Japanese ports. 
The Japanese were greatly alarmed. 
Remembering the constant quarrels over 
the Japanese demands on China and the 
occupation of the Russian Far East and 
over Japanese control of Yap, the agita- 
tion for Japanese exclusion laws, and 
the recently halted naval rivalry, many 
Japanese thought that the United States 
had decided to take ruthless advantage 
of Japan’s prostration. When, instead, 
they saw American sailors unloading 
Red Cross supplies and food, the up- 
surge of relief was tremendous. ‘The 
new feeling of gratitude, fortified by the 
sudden release from the dread of attack, 
was during later years expressed in many 
touching gestures. 

Another enterprise of help which has 
had a diffuse but persistent effect on Rus- 
sian opinion of the United States was the 
work of the American Relief Administra- 
tion in Russia during the famine of 
1921-22. While the Soviet Government 
at first denied the existence of a famine, 
later placed many obstacles in the way 
of the A.R.A., and has ever since insinu- 
ated that its activity was somehow anti- 
Soviet in purpose, ordinary people in 
Russia were deeply impressed by this 
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practical expression of sympathy. Near- 
ly everyone who has traveled extensively 
in Russia can recall numerous occasions 
when simple people have come, in remote 
towns and villages, to express their 
thanks for the American assistance. 

The great American effort to supply 
essential foodstuffs and medicines to con- 
siderable areas of the world after the last 
war undoubtedly created a legacy of 
good will. Yet the example of the years 
1919-24 seems to have left behind cer- 
tain misconceptions. There is now much 
talk of a postwar “dictatorship of food,” 
by means of which the United States 
should impose the sort of peace and re- 
construction which it considers most de- 
sirable. Instead of “rice Christians” 
there would be a queue of “rice demo- 
crats.” If the democratic countries win 
in the present struggle, there will proba- 
bly be a strong impulse everywhere to- 
ward strengthening democracy, probably 
in a more co-operative, regulated, or so- 
cialistic form. But this impulse must 
come from the active elements within 
the various peoples. It may be sus- 
tained and guided by skillful and sympa- 
thetic support from without. It cannot 
be created through using the ‘‘dictator- 
ship of food” to extort lip service to 
democratic ideals. 

There is also a somewhat opposite illu- 
sion, which derives from our postwar 
experiences. Because America then gave 
help without setting political conditions, 
those who hold to this illusion urge us 
to do the same during the present war. 
Aside from the Belgian Relief work, 
America did little actual feeding during 
the Jast war. When the war was over 
and America’s own safety seemed as- 
sured for an indefinite future, it was 
proper for its assistance to be offered 
wherever needed. But when a war is 
going on and our national future is 
deeply engaged in its outcome, it would 
be folly to relieve the totalitarian re- 
gimes of the duty of feeding the peoples 
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whose work and wealth they are using 
up in their own war effort. To be effec- 
tive in the long run, American help, 
when given, should as in the past be 
given without conditions, but it should 
not be given blindly or without thought 
for the situation of the people to be 
helped or of the United States in provid- 
ing assistance. 

A bright aura of well-doing, sometimes 
a little evangelical and self-complacent, 
but at bottom wholly admirable and hu- 
manitarian, clings to the spectacular res- 
cue work carried out in Russia, in the 
Near East, and in China. But the 
American public is much less aware of 
the unspectacular, experimental, and 
fruitful work of social reconstruction 
which has been carried on by American 
philanthropy in many parts of the world 
over the last generation. In Greek 
Macedonia, which was flooded with des- 
titute refugees after the Turkish defeat 
of Greece in 1922, the Near East Foun- 
dation undertook .in 1929 to assist a 
group of some forty-eight villages in 
their adjustment to the new conditions 
and in the development of a better 
standard of work and life. In a period 
of scarcely ten years this experiment 
resulted in the development of a novel 
and effective kind of rural improvement 
service, which aimed to advance all the 
interdependent aspects of village life, 
instead of tackling separately the prob- 
lems of farm work and co-operation, of 
health and recreation. If this record 
of intelligent training in better ways of 
living is not yet an old story in our own 
country, one can imagine what an eye 
opener it was to Macedonian villages, 
where soil exhaustion, malaria, high rates 
of infantile mortality, unbalanced diet, 
and witchcraft remedies were accepted as 
something inevitable. 

The lessons drawn from the experi- 
ment of the Near East Foundation in 
Macedonia were, before the present war, 
by way of being transplanted to the 
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whole of Greece, to Albania and Bul- 
garia, Syria and Cyprus, Iraq and Pales- 
tine, and even to our own South. It 
would be difficult to overestimate the 
enthusiasm for America which was 
aroused in Greece by the generous as- 
sistance to the refugees and by this in- 
genious and devoted labor of reconstruc- 
tion. 


INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN-TYPE 
INSTITUTIONS 


Some transplanted American institu- 
tions have also been sources of opinion 
about America. Among them are rural 
youth groups, like the Young Farmers 
of Bulgaria and Greece, which corre- 
spond essentially to our 4-H Club move- 
ment. It is also significant that Boy 
Scouts, under whatever national names 
they operate, are uniformly regarded as 
an American-type institution, and wher- 
ever totalitarian regimes come into 
power, as in Russia, Germany, or Italy, 
and now recently in France, Boy Scout 
organizations are suppressed, while their 
activities are taken over and regimented 
for totalitarian purposes. 

On a somewhat different level, the 
Rockefeller Foundation has rendered in- 
valuable services in training personnel 
and providing some facilities for the 
development of health services and pre- 
ventive medicine, for the work of social 
reconstruction in the peasant countries, 
for the application of modern agricul- 
tural techniques, and for the improve- 
ment of statistical methods as an essen- 
tial tool of social analysis. On one visit 
to Rumania, for example, I was struck 
to find that several of the key people 
engaged in advancing the popular wel- 
fare—the vice-minister of agriculture, 
the director of the Bureau of Statistics, 
the director of the Institute of Social 
Welfare, and so forth—had studied 
American social science methods under 
Rockefeller auspices. Similarly in Bul- 
garia, the Statistical Bureau, the divi- 
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sions of export control and agricultural 
intensification, the faculties of agricul- 
ture and public health, were led, in 
considerable measure, by men who had 
received American training with the as- 
sistance of American foundations. 

As these and other examples make 
plain, the influence of the United States 
is greater than is indicated by the small 
number of persons actually trained in 
America. In respect of numbers, Ger- 
many, France, and Italy are far in ad- 
vance of the United States. American 
influence is strong in so far as American 
ideas and methods and the pragmatic 
approach to new problems have value 
both as a training and a tonic for the 
individuals and their countries. Ameri- 
can influence in the Balkans and Near 
East seems all the stronger because there 
has been no attempt to indoctrinate or 
to set up a claim for “gratitude” through 
constant reminders of the benefits 
granted, contrary to the usual German 
practice. 

It would be a mistake to abandon this 
attitude of friendly indifference to imme- 
diate political returns and to imitate the 
European attitude of assuming that the 
ablest students from the less developed 
countries can, through the granting of 
scholarships, be made into political pen- 
sioners of “deutsche Kultur,” of “Je 
rayonnement francais,” of “Latin frater- 
nity.” In its intellectual dealings with 
Latin America the United States will do 
better to build slowly but substantially 
through developing a tradition of useful 
social and intellectual co-operation, 
rather than to woo eagerly but super- 
ficially by means of “intellectual jun- 
kets” and good-will tours. 


INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Another important avenue of Ameri- 
can influence, more especially in the 
countries of the Near, Middle, and Far 
East, has been the American schools and 
colleges there. American colleges abroad 
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have gone through a kind of cycle. At 
first tolerated, they were later welcomed, 
and now they are giving way before the 
suspicion and hostility of young and 
national-minded regimes. American 
schools in Iran were closed last year. 
One unofficial motive frequently cited 
was that the graduates of their technical 
departments were preferred by the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company as foremen 
and junior engineers, while graduates of 
the state schools found it hard to secure 
any except government jobs. Appar- 
ently, American-trained technicians came 
to the job with more practical experience, 
and were not afraid to soil their hands; 
state-trained technicians relied more on 
book learning and considered it beneath 
their dignity as intellectuals to show a 
workman the right way to perform his 
task. The competition between the two 
types of schools was resolved through 
first withdrawing recognition of the di- 
plomas of the American schools, and 
then closing them down altogether. 
These and similar attacks on Ameri- 
can schools are a part of the cycle of 
national emancipation, in which these 
very schools have often played a note- 
worthy part. The creators of a new 
national unity often resent the different 
outlook which, they feel, develops among 
students in these American institutions. 
Ex-King Zogu of Albania closed the 
American technical high school in Tirana 
because he felt that its informal, empiri- 
cal methods of teaching led eventually to 
a spirit of political criticism and inquiry, 
in contradiction with the methods of 
authoritarianism and indoctrination ap- 
plied in the state schools. The newer 
national systems of education, except 
perhaps in China and India, have largely 
been copied from Continental, formal, 
mainly intellectual models, and have 
been designed largely to create a profi- 
cient but submissive bureaucracy. The 
American schools and colleges, it is 
widely felt, offer a more rounded plan 
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of training, through combining intellec- 
tual disciplines with athletics, student 
activities and student self-government, 
and through fostering informal contacts 
and discussion with their teachers. 
Whatever the future of the American- 
founded and in large measure American- 
supported schools and colleges, they have 
helped to form, from Greece to Japan, a 
not inconsiderable part of the present 
generation of leaders. Through their 
work they have created among many 
educated men and women in these less 
“advanced” countries a fuller and more 
real understanding of America than is 
usually found among university gradu- 
ates in Britain, Germany, France, or 
Italy. 


INFLUENCE OF AMERICA ON 
REPATRIATED EMIGRANTS 


In a different level of society, another 
important formative factor has long been 
at work to create a body of foreign opin- 
ion about the United States, as a by- 


. product of what was, until recently, a 


massive and constant movement of emi- 
grants to America and, in many cases, 
back to the “old countries.” While there 
are numerous studies of the adaptation 


- of the foreign-born and their descendants 


to the American environment, and of the 
adaptation of the environment to them, 
there has been hardly any attempt to 
study the influence of America on the 
repatriated emigrants and on their native 
countries. From the 1880’s on, the ef- 
fect of the inflow of emigrant earnings 
was tremendous, especially in southern 
and eastern Europe and in parts of 
China. But next to nothing is known 
of the long-run effects of emigration on 
the peasant countries themselves.* 


1 In their voluminous study of the Polish 
peasant W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki 
found, in part through the nature of their 
materials, that “emigration to America plays 
a relatively unimportant part in the progress 
of disorganization of the community” (The 
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Material signs of American earnings 
strike the eye in many parts of Europe. 
In southern Italy, Slovakia, Dalmatia, 
or Transylvania, ‘American houses,” 
houses built with American remittances, 
are regularly pointed out to the trav- 
eler. In many instances the inflow of 
emigrant earnings created a standard 
of consumption which could not be kept 
up on the low level of productivity of 
land and labor in the old-country village. 
In a few cases such savings were in- 
vested in education, leading to govern- 
ment employment for some member of 
the family, or in small-scale enterprise. 
In most villages of eastern and southern 
Europe the American experience of many 
of their inhabitants seemed, by and 
large, to have made aimost no change in 
the traditional way of life, once the 
accumulated savings were spent. Ameri- 
can ways were shed along with city 
clothes when the “American,” as the 
returned emigrant is regularly called, 
again put on his home-made jeans and 
long homespun shirt and set his hand 
to the primitive wooden plow. 

In trying to analyze this great bulk 
of village opinion about America, gen- 
eralizations are risky, for widely diver- 
gent opinions are often found in one and 
the same village. For example, in one 
Rumanian village in Transylvania I be- 
came well acquainted with one peasant 
who had painted himself a very rosy pic- 
ture of America. He had worked in 
Detroit for fifteen years and was eager 
to go back. On the other hand, one of 
his neighbors, after three years in 
America, had gone back to his mountain 
farm with a strong dislike for the mo- 
notony of factory work and seminomadic 
boarding-house life, and above all with 
resentment at being called a “hunky.” * 


Polish Peasant in Europe and America, New 
York, 1927, Vol. II, p. 1199). 

2 Philip E. Mosely, “Lumea psihologică a 
unui ‘american’ din Sant,” Sociologie române- 
ască, Vol. 1 (1936), pp. 75-78. 


Even more striking differences in the 
available knowledge and opinion con- 
cerning America can be found elsewhere 
in peasant Europe. In the mountains 
of northern Albania, for example, the 
chieftain of the Dukagjini tribe, a man 
of noble character and presence, asked 
me very politely how many days’ walk 
it was to America! Not so many miles 
from there, a group of Montenegrin 
mountaineers quizzed me in detail re- 
garding rates of pay for different kinds 
of semiskilled labor, and compared my 
rough guesses with the high wages which 
they had received during the first World 
War and the 1920s. In southeastern 
Albania, in the plain of Koritsa, I was 
a guest at a small Bektashi Mohamme- 
dan monastery. The abbot, dressed in 
a six-foot long, black and white robe, 
surmounted by an even more striking 
black and white turban, received me with 
the usual courtesies and inquiries. Later 
it turned out that he had worked three 
years in a Pittsburgh steel mill. Now 
withdrawn from the world into this age- 
less way of life, he had little recollection 
of America and no curiosity about it. 


NEWSPAPERS AND NEWS SERVICES 


For the reading public one of the chief 
sources of opinion about America is 
newspapers and news services. While 
American news services have been widely 
used in Europe and are increasingly ac- 
tive in Latin America, the ultimate selec- 
tion of news for the reader is made by 
the editors. Most foreign newspapers 
normally use little American news, and 
the greater part of what they use be- 
longs to the sensational or “human in- 
terest” categories. European events of 
slight significance may be reported much 
more fully than major happenings in 
American life. One principal reason lies 
in the greater familiarity abroad with the 
European background and in the diff- 
culties of the uninitiated in understand- 
ing the workings of our political system. 
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For readers abroad America is chiefly a 
country of floods and heat waves, of 
automobile and mining accidents, with 
a strong dose of gangster feuds and 
Hollywood divorces. 

Another obstacle to an adequate pres- 
entation of news from America lies in 
the general tendency abroad to editorial- 
ize the news. Because of the lack of a 
background of knowledge of America in 
most editors and readers, serious Ameri- 
can news more rarely lends itself to this 
kind of treatment. Even before the 
Goebbels and the Gaydas had estab- 
lished their monopolies, American news 
was regularly “served up” to its readers 
abroad with various national or ideologi- 
cal “sauces,” so that it was hardly recog- 
nizable to an American. Finally, most 
of the papers in other countries are from 
four to twelve pages in size, and cannot 
present long factual dispatches such as 
make up a large part of the news in the 
better American papers. 

In the field of radio, American techni- 
cal pioneering has been little exploited 
until recently to spread a knowledge and 
understanding of America abroad. In 
this development most of the other great 
powers have been far in advance. Ameri- 
can initiative in international broadcast- 
ing has been confronted with the “Hob- 
son’s choice? of relying on possible 
government support or else looking to 
private sponsorship and commercial ad- 
vertising. Either procedure has disad- 
vantages. The fact must be faced, 
however, that the intrusion of private 
advertising into broadcasts is repugnant 
to Europeans and Latin Americans, and 
that they find it hard to believe that the 
radio is anywhere independent of govern- 
ment control or influence. 


Morion PICTURES AND Mass 
IMPRESSION 


For large masses of people abroad the 
most important single channel through 
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which they derive ideas of America is 
the motion picture.* While Hollywood’s 
foreign business has shrunk in late years, 
films are still a major branch of export. 
Ever since the last war there has been 
a constant outcry against America’s lead- 
ing position in this field. In 1929, for 
example, a conservative French thinker, 
Lucien Romier, called for a common 
European front against American-made 
movies.* That common front is now in 
process of being realized.” Although, as 
a French nationalist, Romier is hardly 
likely to be enthusiastic about the con- 
ditions under which German movies 
have secured a practical monopoly of 
the Continental market, he has lent his 
pen to Pétain’s program of “collabora- 
tion” and is also serving as Vichy’s 
president of the “Committee of Profes- 
sional Organization.” ° 

Since there is so much dispute con- 
cerning the effect of movie-going on our 
own people, it would be foolhardy to 
attempt to analyze quantitatively the 
effect of American movies on audiences 
in other countries. Certainly the cine- 
ma, in achieving its primary purpose 
of titillating and entertaining, has also 
tended to leave behind an impression of 
gang wars and kidnaping, of a terrific 
pace of living and spending, and of a 
loose family life, as the chief character- 
istics of American civilization. On the 
other hand, urban audiences, those 
mainly reached abroad, are not very apt 
to accept movie plots as an authentic 

3 For a group of British school children the 
cinema was found to be six times stronger, as 
a channel for impressions of America, than 
newspapers or any other medium—Richard H. 
Heindel, “American Attitudes of British School 
Children,” School and Society (December 25, 
1937), pp. 838-40. 

t Lucien Romier, Phomme nouveau (Paris, 
1929), p. 196. 

5 “Nazis Try to Squeeze out U. S. and Brit- 
ish Films,” New York Herald Tribune, July 
28, 1941. 


6 The New York Times, August 10, 1941, 
Sec. 1, p. 6. 
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picture of American life. Nor can one 
assume too readily that competing forms 
of entertainment, such as the traditional 
folk tale or the sophisticated novel, deal 
chiefly with the normal or the common- 
place! In the long run, while movie- 
going may account for a very great part 
of the total impressions of America ac- 
cepted abroad, our movies, by their very 
stress of the sensational, the erotic, and 
the criminal, probably fail to leave be- 
hind an effective or action-producing 
body of opinion about America. 


Books AS A SOURCE OF OPINION 
ABOUT AMERICA 


There are three other channels of opin- 
ion, which affect mainly the well-edu- 
cated part of the public. Since this is 
the “public” which molds or transmits 
national opinion, it is perhaps more im- 
portant than mass impressions derived 
from the movies. One of these channels 
is the books written by foreign travelers 
about the United States; another, the 
translations of American books read 
abroad; and the third, scientific litera- 
ture about America and its problems. 
There is no need here to comment on 
the relatively small amount of scientific 
investigation abroad of American life, 
which is inferior in quantity and quality 
to the work in this country on Europe 
or the Far East. Nor is there occasion 
to speak in detail of the failure of high- 
priced American books to circulate ade- 
quately in other countries. A recent 
survey of American books in Latin 
American libraries showed an appalling 
lack of facilities for studying American 
life. A much broader channel, one well 
worn over the last hundred years, is the 
= wide foreign circulation of American lit- 
erature, especially of the novel. In pre- 
Hitler Germany, in Russia of a few 
years ago, in Sweden, as in many other 
countries, American novelists have been 
widely read and discussed. From The 
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Last of the Mokicans to Babbitt and 
Gone with the Wind, American story 
tellers have had a great part in creating 
ideas and ‘illusions about our country. 
In some European quarters the American 
visitor almost expects to be called upon 
to produce his string of scalps in lieu 
of a passport! But to trace foreign 
opinion about the United States one 
must turn rather to some of the books 
written about the United States, more 
particularly in the interim between the 
wars. 


Little Golden America 


One of the most engaging books about 
America is the travel book of two Soviet 
humorists, under the title of Little Gold- 
en America.” It is interesting to dis- 
cover that what these Soviet explorers 
found most lacking in America was a 
willingness to generalize and theorize. 
They also disliked what they regarded 
aS an excessive uniformity of living and 
thinking among the majority of the 
population. Yet, curiously enough, 
these are the very tendencies which 
Soviet policies have encouraged in Rus- 
sia, especially under the rigorous disci- 
pline of the last ten or twelve years. 


The Babbitt Warren 


One of the most amusing nontravel or 
“antitravel” books about America was 
The Babbitt Warren, by the philosopher 
Joad.2 Without having visited America, 
and relying chiefly on H. L. Mencken’s 
“Americana” and on American items in 
British newspapers, Joad drew a most 
amusing and exaggerated view of Ameri- 
can life. Some American reviewers of 
his saucy volume failed to realize that he 
had done his tour de force with his 
tongue in his cheek. 


7 Tya Il'f and Evgenti Petrov, Little Golden 
America: Two Famous Soviet Humorists Sur- 
vey These United States (New York, 1937). 

8 Cyril E. M. Joad, The Babbitt Warren 
(London, 1926). 
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America Comes of Age 


One of the most influential books 
about America in the 1920’s was André 
Siegfried’s America Comes of Age.® 
This was, of course, much more than a 
travel book, for Siegfried brought to his 
task a thorough knowledge of American 
economic and political life, and a back- 
ground of visits to America over a period 
of years. The main weakness of his 
book was that he accepted wholeheart- 
edly the commonly held belief that 
America of the mid-1920’s had discov- 
ered the secret of perpetual technical, 
economic, and social progress. He ac- 
cepted as something inevitably and de- 
sirably American such features as the 
complacent and limited role of organized 
labor and the relative insignificance of 
politics beside what appeared to be a 
self-motivating economic dynamo. In 
recent years Siegfried has continued to 
write on American problems, without a 
real understanding of the many changes 
which have occurred since 1929. Today 
he supports the Pétain regime by his pen, 
and urges the necessity for Europe to 
unite in “self-defense” against the great 
economic empires represented by Brit- 
ain, the United States, and Russia. 


Unser Amerika 


One of the most important books for 
understanding the point of view of 
present-day Germany toward America is 
Unser Amerika, by Colin Ross.?° In it 
the well-recognized creative role of the 
German elements in our common Ameri- 
can history and civilization is every- 
where represented, through an unhistori- 
cal twisting of facts, as a force opposed 
to the so-called Anglo-Saxon elements. 
Through his new version of American 
history Ross arrives at his own program 


9 America Comes of Age: a French Analysis 
(New York, 1927). 

10 Unser Amerika: der deutsche Anteil an 
den Vereinigten Staaten (Leipzig, 1936), 
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for the future, which calls for a sepa- 
rating out of the German stock in our 
people into a distinct political force with 
a distinctive platform of its own. Ross 
implies that the intermingling, the com- 
munity of religious and social outlook, 
and the inextricably intertwined commu- 
nity of interests can somehow be re- 
versed. His ultimate proposal is that 
considerable areas of this country should 
eventually be dominated by local Ger- 
man “majorities,” with German on an 
equal footing with English in all affairs 
of life and with a distinct German politi- 
cal force working within the American 
system. 

Ross’s myopic view of the role of Ger- 
man “blood” in America could be dis- 
missed as a mere curiosity if it had.not 
been widely held by a minority in Ger- 
many even before Hitler had appeared 
on the horizon, and if it were not so 
startlingly close to Hitler’s own views 
of America. Even if Rauschning’s re- 
ports of Hitler’s outbursts are not word- 
for-word accurate, the views expressed 
in them coincide to an amazing degree 
with opinions long held by a certain type 
of nationalist semi-intellectual in Ger- 
many. 

When Hitler declaimed to Rauschning 
that “the American people is not yet a 
nation in the ethnographical sense; it is 
a conglomerate of disparate elements,” 24 
he was merely repeating what has long 
been, for many Germans, a commonplace 
tag of thought. In Germany it has fre- 
quently been explained to American visi- 
tors that they cannot possibly be Ameri- 
cans, since there is no such thing. On 
one occasion in Berlin a distinguished 
professor of history argued at great 
length and with full conviction that I 
must be an “Englishman in America”! 

The German attitude toward the Ger- 
man element in America has alternated 
between pride in the contributions and 


11 Hermann Rauschning, The Voice of De- 
struction (New York, 1940), p. 70. 
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achievements of Americans of German 
descent in building up a new overseas 
country—an attitude commonly found 
among liberals and socialists—and a 
bitter resentment of the fact that they 
so soon became Americans in every sense 
of the word. I remember trying, on my 
first visit to Germany, to explain to a 
German acquaintance something of the 
way Americans felt about this contribu- 
tion. He replied coldly, “Yes, naturally 
they became Americans, for they were 
people of no culture.” For the German 
nationalist, of the older or newer variety, 
his disillusionment with America is 
summed up in the traditional saying, 
“America, graveyard of Germandom.” 


Demokratie und Erziehung in Amerika 


From the distortions of a Colin Ross 
it is a pleasure to turn to the modest and 
intelligent book of Carl Brinckmann on 
the bases of American life.t? Written at 
the high point of the German Republic, 
it is an intelligent appreciation of the 
role of education, in the broadest sense 
of the term, in shaping the continuity 
of American democracy. Instead of 
condemning American parties out of 
hand as naive or hypocritical because, 
unlike German parties, they have not 
built up elaborate and irreconcilable 
philosophies, Brinckmann appreciated in 
American political life an underlying 
tendency to wish to agree on essentials 
and a willingness to accept a political 
decision as binding, once it has been 
arrived at after free discussion. He was 
impressed by the American instinct for 
empirical gradualism, which he con- 
trasted with the dogmatic “all or noth- 
ing” of German politics. Finally, he 
recognized the continuing importance of 
religion as a basis of American democ- 
racy, even when it had largely aban- 
doned doctrinal disputes and was felt 
mainly as an humanitarian urge. Natu- 


12 Demokratie und Erziehung in Amerika 
(Berlin, 1927). 
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rally we must remember that Brinck- 
mann’s book was intended not merely 
as an analysis of American experience 
in democracy, but as a guide and a warn- 
ing to the struggling German Republic. 
The same element of purpose is, of 
course, found in almost any opinion, 
whether it be a plea to substitute the 
“wines of France” for the cocktail, on 
grounds of digestion and patriotism, or 
a campaign to destroy the system of 
representative government on the argu- 
ment that the use of bribery and strong- 
arm methods is not unknown in the 
American political scene! 


IMPORTANCE OF HISTORICAL APPROACH 


These are some of the main channels 
through which both popular and edu- 
cated opinions about America have been 
shaped. But how can these opinions 
be identified? How can their emotional 
intensity be measured? ‘There are sev- 
eral possible approaches to this problem. 
The historian’s approach has great value, 
for his analysis can bring to light both 
persistence and change in these attitudes. 
One of the most illuminating recent 
books on this problem is Heindel’s The 
American Impact on Great Britain’ In 
it he traces the many ways in which 
Englishmen reacted to American politics 
and technique, to American literature, 
education, and amusements. One diffi- 
culty of the social historian—but not of 
the historian alone—is that he has no 
yardstick by which to measure the rela- 
tive importance of a mass of different 
items belonging to the same category— 
for example, the influence of American 
inventions and labor-saving procedures. 
He is even more handicapped when he 
tries to measure the relative importance 
of, say, technical education and vaude- 
ville entertainment in the ‘“Americaniza- 


13 Richard H. Heindel, Tke American Im- 
pact on Great Britain, 1898-1914: a Study of 
the United States in World History (Phila- 
delphia, 1940). 
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tion” of England. Yet when one turns 
from the historical record to an analysis 
of present-day opinions held in foreign 
nations concerning the United States, 
one is still forced to use the historian’s 
technique of heaping up individual items 
and then trusting to a growing famili- 
arity with them to sort them out and 
reassemble them to make some kind of 
sensible picture. 

A different kind of yardstick is repre- 
sented by the analysis of foreign news- 
paper and radio comment on the United 
States. In a way, this is like the method 
by which the now extinct Literary Di- 
gest used to summarize the variety and 
distribution of editorial opinion. The 
study of such readily accessible expres- 
sions of public opinion has still not got 
beyond the stale old quarrel as to 
whether newspaper opinion creates or 
reflects “public” opinion. Today, when 
in most parts of the world press and 
radio are more and more used to create 
a unified mass opinion, or at least the 
illusion of a unified opinion, this ap- 
proach offers only the limited usefulness 
of a mirror of official and semiofficial 
opinion. As intellectual as well as other 
contacts across frontiers have been in- 
creasingly regimented, it cannot provide 
an answer to the question which we have 
been asking. 


PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 


There is a more inclusive and scien- 
tific method of studying opinion, one 
widely accepted in recent years. Through 
the method of sampling, as developed by 
the Gallup and other groups in this 
country, the direct study of a cross sec- 
tion of national opinions and attitudes is 
now possible. A discussion of the de- 
tailed procedures by which attitude- 
evoking questions are elaborated, a more 
or less true sampling selected, and the 
resulting answers weighted is beyond the 
scope of this article. That the methods 
so far developed are open to constant 
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improvement and refinement is in itself 
no mean achievement. Similar methods 
of opinion testing are also applied in 
Great Britain. In many other countries 
a Gallup interviewer would be shot on 
the spot as an ununiformed spy. It is 
still premature to predict what the ulti- 
mate impact of these methods on the 
operation of the democratic process may 
be. Some people feel that it may 
strengthen the sensitiveness and useful- 
ness of representative bodies; others, 
that it runs a risk of exaggerating the 
effects of short-run fluctuations of opin- 
ion at the expense of long-run national 
necessities. 

One interesting sidelight of the polls 
now used is that they have shown that 
people have more decided opinions or 
attitudes about international than about 
national problems, and about national 
than local issues. In assaying the opin- 
ions of other nations about ourselves we 
should keep in mind this tendency of 
stereotypes to persist longer in one’s 
thinking when they are seldom or never 
challenged by direct experience. 

Another problem of the polls is that 
a numerical report gives no basis for 
judging whether an opinion is based on 
information or on ignorance, on trained 
judgment or prejudice. While we hold 
that one vote is as good as any other— 
barring the vagaries of our electoral sys- 
tem and our political customs—there is 
no good reason for assuming that all 
opinions are born “free and equal.” The 
derivation of an opinion from the back- 
ground and experience of its holder can- 
not properly be left out of the picture. 
A recent study of American opinions of 
Latin America showed that there were 
important differences between the opin- 
ions of the uninformed and informed 
control groups. The uninformed ac- 
cepted readily all the implications of 
frivolity and backwardness conveyed by 
a Hollywood musical comedy, while the 
informed group showed a considerable 
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understanding of the great differences 
which exist between the various Latin 
American peoples. 


VALUE oF SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY OF 
FOREIGN OPINIONS 


If we were able to apply on a con- 
siderable scale sociological methods of 
opinion analysis, we could then discover 
the relation of attitudes toward America 
to the whole range of motivations and 
social values which influence an indi- 
vidual or a group. We could then cease 
to assume that “spokesmen” or “ex- 
perts” were entitled to speak for their 
entire country. Is a hostile opinion of 
some feature of American life due to a 
fear of losing some customary value in 
one’s own society?** Is a favorable 
opinion due to a desire to achieve some 
new value, regarded as similar to or 
consonant with American ways? Or are 
opinions about America something loose- 
ly held, not integrated into the indi- 
vidual’s everyday scale of effective moti- 
vation? 

Through an analysis of this sort one 
could, for example, give a more accurate 
weighting to the attitude of the Berlin 
professor who argued so earnestly against 
the very existence of an “American,” 
and to that of a German artisan or 
shopkeeper, who might have school- 
boy friends or relatives established in 
America. One could then “weight” the 
attitude of the Italian village priest who 
may regard America as “godless” be- 
cause it gives no state support to its 
churches, and that of an Italian intel- 
lectual who finds the religious influence 
in American community life uncongenial 
to his own cast of thought. One would 
be able to distinguish between the atti- 


14 Compare the analysis of conservative 
Latin American distrust of the United States 
by Harold Callender, “Report on South 
America,” The New York Times Magazine, 
August 10, 1941, pp. 3-4, 23. 
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tude of a Lucien Romier, who denies the 
reality of an American “nation ” ®— 
despite the very realistic and very 
French definition of the nation given by 
Renan—and that of a Latin American, 
traditionalist critic like Ugarte, who is 
above all concerned at the menace of 
North American influences to the indi- 
vidualistic, contemplative, poetic ideal 
of Ibero-America.'® 

Meanwhile, for lack of a broad socio- 
logical study of foreign opinions of the 
United States, we shall have to fall back, 
in forming our own rule-of-thumb esti- 
mates, on travel impressions, casual ap- 
praisals, and the philosophizings of pub- 
licists. In their works we shall naturally 
encounter the boasts, the question marks, 
and the breast beatings which form a 
part of the intellectual currency with 
which we try to explain ourselves. The 
American’s energy in the work of tech- 
nical and material creation, combined 
with a cultural passivity and a cultural 
uniformity which puzzle the European; 
the high American standard of living, 
built up on an economic system which 
is exceptionally vulnerable to the impact 
of fluctuations; an unprecedented level 
of comfort and of demand for comfort, 
joined with a neurotic feeling of inse- 
curity; a remarkable range of “careers 
open to talent” and a considerable ease 
of human contact, side by side with 
glaring forms of racial and social dis- 
crimination; a readiness to experiment, 
operating within an unusually rigid con- 
stitutional and legal system; a liberal 
attitude toward all forms of religion, 
combined with a highly conventionalized 
social behavior enforced through various 
types of social pressure; a generous de- 
votion to the support of education at all 


15 Qui sera le maitre? Europe ou Amérique 
(Paris, 1927), p. 139. 

16 Manuel Ugarte, The Destiny of a Conti- 
nent (New York, 1925); Mi campaña hispano- 
americana (Barcelona, 1922); La patria grande 
(Madrid, 1924). 
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levels, side by side with the lack, until 
recently, of official support for music 
and the fine arts—when these and other 
contradictions in our own civilization are 
so apparent to us, it is no wonder that 
foreign observers are puzzled by the 
superficial simplicities and inner com- 
plexities of American life. 

While the world has been shrinking in 
terms of a growing uniformity of tech- 
nique, dress, ways of earning a living, 
and amusing one’s self, the impact of 
foreign opinions on our -own interests 
has become a matter of more vital con- 
cern than perhaps at any time since the 
_ Civil War. America is fully alive today 
to the significance of foreign opinion and 
to the speed with which it can be trans- 
mitted into action or the ease with 
which it can be overridden by irrespon- 
sible governments. Nationalism, which 
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divides the world into hostile and un- 


comprehending herds, is one of the 


strongest forces making, despite its con- 
trary premise, for a growing uniformity 
among peoples. Whether the promise 
of a peaceful consolidation of the great 
technical and social changes of the mod- 
ern age will ultimately be realized in 
the development of a genuine interna- 
tional community of understanding, or 
whether the world is to be wracked by 
a long series of destructive struggles 
between a few expanding and increas- 
ingly uniform power units, will be deter- 
mined, not so much by the opinions of 
America held by other countries today, 
as by our own will and action, by the 
role which we ourselves may be willing 
to take up in a broader order of mutual 
understanding and interdependent self- 
interest. 
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Some Aspects of the Presidency* 


By Epwarp S. Corwin 
Delivered July 30, 1941 


T IS a common allegation that the 
terms in which the President’s pow- 
ers are granted are the loosest and most 
unguarded of any part of the Constitu- 
tion, and this is true when Article II is 
read by itself. But what warrant is 
there for reading it thus, rather than in 
its context, the Constitution as a whole? 
When it is read in this way the net im- 
pression left is quite different. 

“The Executive power shall be vested 
in a President of the United States of 
America”; “the President shall be 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy”; with the advice and consent of 
the Senate he shall make treaties and 
appoint to office; he shall have power 
to “grant reprieves and pardons for of- 
fenses against the United States’; he 
shall recommend to Congress “such 
measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient”; and so on and so forth. 
Yet, in order to exercise any of these 
powers—in order, indeed, to subsist 
he must have money, and can get it only 
when and if Congress appropriates it. 
Likewise, he is dependent on Congress 
for the very agencies through which he 
must ordinarily exercise his powers, and 
Congress is the judge as to the necessity 
and propriety of such agencies. Again, 
he is bound to “take care that the laws” 
which Congress enacts are “faithfully 
executed”—for this purpose all his pow- 
ers are in servitude; and Congress has 
the power to investigate his every offi- 
cial act, and can, by a special procedure, 
if it finds him guilty of “high crimes and 
misdemeanors,” impeach him and throw 
him out of office. Moreover, by the 


*I wish to thank New York University 
Press for allowing me unrestricted use of my 
book, The President, Office and Powers (2nd 
ed., 1941) in the preparation of this article. 


standard set by the prerogative of the 
British monarch in 1787, his “Executive 
power” and his power to protect that 
power were both seriously curtailed. 
The power to “declare war” was vested 
in Congress; the Senate was made a 
participant in his diplomatic powers; 
he was given a veto upon all legislative 
acts, but one which the houses may over- 
ride by a two-thirds vote, whereas the 
supposed veto of the British monarch 
was absolute. 


Two CONSTITUTIONAL CONCEPTIONS 


In short, the Constitution itself re- 
flects not one but two conceptions of 
executive power: the conception that it 
exists for the most part to serve the 
legislative power, wherein resides the will 
of society, and the conception that it 
ought to be within generous limits au- 
tonomous and self-directory. The source 
of this dualism was the eighteenth-cen- 
tury notion of a balanced constitution; 
its consequence has been a constantly 
renewed struggle for power between the 
political branches. Nor has the struggle 
ceased to this day, although its total 
result has been, especially within recent 
years, the vast aggrandizement of the 
presidency. 

The Constitution was hardly set going 
when an indicative and decisive event 
occurred to head the presidency toward 
its destiny. “The Executive power shall 
be vested in a President of the United 
States,” was originally intended merely 
to settle the issue whether the National 
Executive should be single or plural and 
to baptize the office. Yet when the ques- 
tion arose in the first Congress as to how 
nonjudicial officers appointed by the 
President and Senate should be removed, 
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Congress, under the leadership of Madi- 
son, took action which, in reliance on 
the clause just recited, attributed this 
power to the President alone; and 137 
years later the Supreme Court, speaking 
by a Chief Justice who had himself been 
President, ratified this “practical con- 
struction of the Constitution” as the 
theoretically correct one. Likewise 
Hamilton, in justifying Washington’s 
course in 1793 in issuing a Proclamation 
of Neutrality in view of the outbreak of 
war between France and England, ap- 
pealed to the “Executive power” clause, 
which in effect he construed as endowing 
the President with the complete preroga- 
tive of the British monarch in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs except only the 
“power to declare war,” that having been 
transferred by specific provision of the 
Constitution to Congress. This time 
Madison took a brief on the other side; 
yet who can doubt that Hamilton’s view 
has in the main won out? 

In the case of the “fifty destroyer” 
deal in 1940 the President violated 
statutes which had been enacted by 
Congress in the uncontroverted exercise 
of its specifically delegated powers, and 
was justified by his Attorney General 
in so doing, by an argument which em- 
powers the President, as Commander in 
Chief—and as organ of foreign relations 
—to ride high, wide, and handsome over 
the legislative powers of the Nation 
whenever he deems it desirable to do 
so. Yet I have heard of no impeachment 
proceedings being initiated in Congress 
against either the President.or the At- 
torney General. Quite to the contrary, 
the attainments of the latter as a consti- 
tutional lawyer have been recently pro- 
claimed to the Nation by his elevation 
to the Supreme Court. 

But this confrontation of Hamilton 
and Madison in 1793 is of importance 
for a second reason; it signalized the 
early differentiation of what may be 
termed the quasi-monarchical and the 
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ultra-Whig conceptions of the presi- 
dency. Under the first two Presidents 
the former conception prevailed as of 
course. The presidency at once fur- 
nished what Walter Bagehot would have 
termed the “dignified element of gov- 
ernment” and also directed the legis- 
lative process to a notable extent, al- 
though without diminishing in the least 
the spontaneous legislative initiative of 
the houses themselves—exactly as in 
contemporary Britain before the younger 
Pitt, the legislative initiative was di- 
vided. The famous Judiciary Act of 
1789 was elaborated in the Senate; the 
acts creating the great executive depart- 
ments came from the House; Hamilton’s 
financial measures exemplified the legis- 
lative leadership of the executive. 


JEFFERSON’S VIEW 


Jefferson’s conception of executive 
power, on the other hand, was more 
Whig than that of the British Whigs 
themselves in subordinating it to “the 
supreme legislative power.” At the time 
when the presidential election of 1800 
was pending in the House, John Mar- 
shall predicted that if Jefferson was 
chosen he would “embody himself in 
the House of Representatives, and by 
weakening the office of President” would 
“Increase his personal power. He will 
. . . become the leader of that party 
which is about to constitute the majority 
of the legislature.” Better political 
prophecy has rarely been recorded. 

In Jefferson we encounter for the first 
time a President who is primarily a 
party leader, only secondarily Chief 
Executive. ‘The tone of his messages 
is uniformly deferential to Congress. 
His first one closes with these words: 
“Nothing shall be wanting on my part 
to inform, as far as in my power, the 
legislative judgment, nor to carry that 
judgment into faithful execution.” His 
actual guidance of Congress’ judgment 
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was none the less constant and unremit- 
ting even while often secret and some- 
times furtive. The chief instruments of 
his leadership were the party caucus, 
which enabled the party membership to 
present on the floor a united front and 
over which he himself is alleged to have 
presided now and then, and his Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Albert Gallatin, 
whose own influence with Congress was 
also enormous. At the same time, it 
should be noted that the principal issues 
with which Congress was asked to deal 
legislatively were issues of foreign policy. 
Nor was the flow of power all in one 
direction. Both in the enactment of the 
famous Embargo Act of 1807 and in its 
subsequent repeal at Congress’ insist- 
ence, we have an outstanding example 
of departmental collaboration in the dip- 
lomatic field. 

What, then, of Marshall’s prophecy 
that Jefferson would weaken the office 
of President? ‘This, too, was justified 
by events when the Ulysses bow of party 
leadership passed to feebler hands. With 
the practical disappearance of the Fed- 
eralist Party the Republican caucus be- 
came “the Congressional caucus,” by 
which Madison and Monroe were each 
in turn put in nomination for the presi- 
dency, while the younger Adams was 
virtually elected by it, through the elec- 
tion being thrown into the House. Thus, 
for twenty years the plan rejected by the 
framers, of having the President chosen 
by Congress, was substantially in opera- 
tion. During this period the practice 
grew up of each succeeding President’s 
continuing a considerable part of his 
predecessor’s Cabinet in office; and when 
he convened them in council the Chief 
Executive counted the votes of the heads 
of departments as of equal weight with 
his own. Hardly more than primus inter 
pares in his own sight, he was glad if 
Congress accorded him that degree of 
deference. In short, the presidency was 
in commission. 
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JACKSON’sS VIEW 


With Jackson’s accession this enfee- 
bling tendency was checked as decisively 
as it was abruptly. Jackson’s presi- 
dency was, in truth, no mere revival of 
the office—it was a remaking of it. The 
credit, however, should not go to Jack- 
son alone. He contributed an imperious 
temper, a military reputation, and a 
striking personality; and he had the 
good luck to have an admiring public in 
the shape of a new and ignorant elec- 
torate. But the lasting impact of the 
Jacksonian presidency upon American 
constitutional practice also owed much 
to the constructive skill of his political 
lieutenants, and particularly to their 
invention of the National Nominating 
Convention. When Jefferson retired in 
1809 his party began at once to dissolve 
into local or personal followings. That 
the same thing did not happen on Jack- 
son’s retirement was due to the rise of 
the national convention and the political 
devices which cluster about it. 

Backed by a party organization which 
reached far beyond the halls of Congress, 
indeed eventually penetrated the remot- 
est corners of the Union, Jackson became 
the first President in our history to ap- 
peal to the people over the heads of their 
legislative representatives. At the same 
time, the office itself was thrust forward 
as one of three equal departments of 
government and to each and every one 
of its powers was imparted new scope, 
new vitality. The presidency became 
tridimensional, and all of the dimensions 
underwent more or less enlargement. 
Jackson was a more dominant party 
leader than Jefferson; his claim to repre- 
sent the American people as a whole 
went to the extent of claiming to em- 
body them; his claim to be one of three 
equal departments inferred the further 
claim that all his powers were autono- 
mous, even his purely executive powers. 

The logical implications of Jackson’s 
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position, as stated in his famous Bank 
Veto Message of July 10, 1832, were 
not exaggerated by his Whig critics, al- 
though its practical effects were. “I 
look upon Jackson,” Kent wrote Story 
early in 1834, “as a detestable, ignorant, 
reckless, vain, and malignant tyrant.... 
This American elective monarchy fright- 
ens me. The experiment, with its foun- 
dations laid on universal suffrage and 
our unfettered press, is of too violent a 
nature for our excitable people.” “The 
President,” thundered Webster in the 
Senate, “carries on the government; all 
the rest are subcontractors. ...A Bria- 
reus sits in the center of our system, and 
with his hundred hands touches every- 
thing, controls everything.” “We are 
in the midst of a revolution,” lamented 
Clay, “hitherto bloodless, but tending 
rapidly towards a total change of the 
pure republican character of the Govern- 
ment, and to the concentration of all 
power in the hands of one man.” 
Actually, prior to the Civil War, the 
supposed menace was more apparent 
than real. For this there were several 
reasons. In the first place, while magni- 
fying the powers of the presidency, Jack- 
son subscribed to the states’ rights doc- 
trine of strict construction of Congress’ 
powers. His legislative role conse- 
quently was chiefly negative, being con- 
fined for the most part to a vigorous 
use of the veto power. In the second 
place, even though it had been otherwise, 
the further development in the houses 
since Jefferson’s day of the committee 
system interposed obstacles in the way 
of presidential participation in legisla- 
tion which had not existed at first. But 
a circumstance which contributed even 
more to the temporary declension of the 
Jacksonian presidency was the emer- 
gence after 1846 of the issue of slavery 
in the territories. For the handling of 
this highly charged question by the de- 
vices of negotiation and compromise, 
Congress, and especially the Senate, of- 
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fered a far better theater than the presi- 
dency. So the forces making for com- 
promise systematically depressed the 
presidency by taking care that only 
secondary and manageable personalities 
should be elevated to it. Lastly, the 
recently enunciated Monroe Doctrine 
had asserted a restraining principle upon 
presidential adventuring in the foreign 
field which gradually became invested 
with all the moral authority of the 
Constitution itseli—an eminence it was 
to retain till 1898. 


LINCOLN’s VIEW 


The last important contribution to the 
theory of the presidency until recent 
decades was Lincoln’s, whose ultimate 
conception of the office was as much an 
expression of temperament as was Jack- 
son’s. A solitary genius who valued the 
opportunity for reflection above that for 
counsel, Lincoln came to regard Congress 
as a more or less necessary nuisance and 
the Cabinet as a usually unnecessary 
one. Nor could it have escaped Lin- 
coln’s intuition—especially after Bu- 
chanan’s Message of December 3, 1860 
—that, if the Union was to be saved, 
recourse must be had to some still un- 
tested source of national power, one 
which had not become entangled, as had 
Congress’, in the strangulating sophis- 
tries of states’ rights. So, for a double 
reason, Lincoln turned to the ‘“Com- 
mander in Chief” clause, from which, 
read in conjunction with the ‘Executive 
power” clause, he drew the conclusion 
that “the war power” was his. Origi- 
nally, it is true, he appears to have 
assumed that his power was a simple 
emergency power whose ad interim deci- 
sions Congress must ratify if they were 
to be permanently valid. But, as the 
problems of Emancipation and then 
of Reconstruction loomed, he shifted 
ground, and his final position was “that 
as President he had extraordinary legal 
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resources which Congress lacked,” and 
which it could not control. 

The long-run effect of Lincoln’s presi- 
dency on conceptions of the office would 
be difficult to exaggerate. Here two 
points need to be specially noted. The 
first is that Lincoln’s course, fortified by 
the Supreme Court’s dictum in the Prize 
Cases, that insurrection is “war,” affords 
a strong warrant for any President, 
called upon to deal with a widespread 
condition of violence in the country, to 
ignore all constitutional and statutory 
restraints in favor of personal liberty. 
The other is that presidential spokes- 
men have repeatedly turned to Lincoln’s 
acts as if they supported the thesis 
of presidential autonomy—in other 
words, presidential autocracy—in all 
fields of presidential power, which of 
course they are far from doing. 

Moreover, the immediate effect of Lin- 
coln’s incumbency was little short of 
calamitous for the office. A frontiers- 
man, his conception of the requirements 
of sound administration were no less 
naive than Jackson’s, whose record as 
a spoilsman he far surpassed; while ex- 
cept for an ineffectual endeavor to in- 
terest Congress in the subject of com- 
pensated emancipation, he left the task 
of procuring necessary legislation to his 
Cabinet secretaries, and especially to 
Chase and Stanton, theirs being the de- 
partments most concerned. The out- 
come in the latter case was the creation 
of a direct relationship between the War 
Department and the congressional Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War which 
under Johnson brought the presidency to 
the verge of disaster. 


JOHNSON’sS THEORY OF THE PRESIDENCY 


Final appraisement of Johnson’s in- 
cumbency for the theory of the presi- 
dency is, nevertheless, not easy. John- 
son escaped dismissal from office by the 
High Court of Impeachment by a single 
vote, but he escaped! What is more, it 
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was during his Administration that the 
Supreme Court confessed its inability, 
in Mississippi v. Johnson, to enjoin a 
President from exceeding his constitu- 
tional powers or to order him to perform 
his constitutional duties. The principle 
which Marshall had stated in Marbury v. 
Madison as applicable to the President’s 
“important political powers,” that “in 
their exercise he is to use his own discre- 
tion, and is accountable only to his coun- 
try in his political character, and to his 
own conscience,” was thus extended even 
to the President’s duty to enforce the 
law. Furthermore, whatever of popular 
glamour the office had lost under John- 
son was promptly restored to it when 
“the man from Appomattox and its fa- 
mous apple tree” became President. 

Reflecting upon all this, Henry C. 
Lockwood, in his The Abolition of the 
Presidency, which appeared in 1884, ad- 
vanced the thesis that only by replacing 
the President with an executive council 
after the Swiss model could American 
liberty be preserved. He wrote: 


The tendency of all people is to elevate 
a Single person to the position of ruler. 
The idea is simple. It appeals to all orders 
of intellects. It can be understood by all. 
Around this center all nationality and pa- 
triotism are grouped. A nation comes to 
know the characteristics and nature of an 
individual. It learns to believe in the man. 
Certain contingencies are likely to take 
place. It does not require a great amount 
of political knowledge to form an opinion 
as to the course of their favorite statesman, 
whose character they have studied. Under 
these circumstances, let a person be chosen 
to an office, with power conferred upon it 
equal to that of the presidency of the 
United States, and it will make but little 
difference whether the law actually gives 
him the right to act in a particular direction 
or not. He determines a policy. He acts. 
No argument that the law has been violated 
will avail. He is the chief officer of the na- 
tion. He stands alone. He is a separate 
power in himself. The lines with which we 
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attempt to mark the limits of his power are 
shadowy and ill-defined. A party, real or 
imaginary, stands back of him demanding 
action. In either event, the President acts. 
The sentiment of hero worship, which to a 
great extent prevails among the American 
people, will endorse him. Under our form 
of government, we do not think so much 
of what Congress may do. A great multi- 
tude declared: “Give us President Grant! 
We know him. He is strong! He will 
rule!” 1 


It is interesting to lay alongside Mr. 
Lockwood’s words the contention ad- 
vanced by Mr. Kemler, in his recently 
published Deflation of American Ideals, 
that our only escape from totalitarianism 
is to make the President a perpetual 
hero! 


ABANDONMENT OF LAISSEZ FAIRE 


The great accessions to presidential 
power in recent years have been due in 
part to an enlarged foreign policy, and 
in part to the replacement of the laissez 
faire theory of government with the idea 
that government should make itself an 
active, reforming force in the field of eco- 
nomic enterprise, which has meant, nec- 
essarily, that the National Government 
should be active in this way, inasmuch 
as the field in question has long since 
come to transcend state lines. 

The result for the presidency of the 
latter development has been twofold. 
On the one hand, Presidents have made 
themselves spokesmen of the altered out- 
look, have converted their parties to it— 
a conversion not infrequently accompa- 
nied by. backsliding—and, with the 
popular support thus obtained, have as- 
serted a powerful legislative initiative. 
On the other hand, Congress, in respond- 
ing to the President’s leadership in its 
own peculiar field, has found it conven- 
ient to aggrandize his executive role 
enormously, by delegating to him the 
power to supplement its measures by a 

1 Pp. 191-92. 
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type of sublegislation called “administra- 
tive regulations.” Not all this delegated 
power, it is true, has gone to the Presi- 
dent, but a vast proportion of it has; 
and it constitutes a realm of presidential 
power of which the framers had little 
prevision, although it began to appear in 
the field of foreign relations even as 
early as Washington’s second Adminis- 
tration. 

The first exponent of the new presi- 
dency was Theodore Roosevelt, whose 
achievement was to some extent negated 
by faults of method. Woodrow Wilson 
was enabled by the advantage of having 
critically observed his predecessor, by his 
knowledge of political methods abroad, 
by a taste for institution building, which 
was later to divert him into an abortive 
effort at world organization, and finally 
by the opportunity afforded by our en- 
trance into the first World War, to il- 
lustrate on an unprecedented scale both 
the new roles of the President—that of 
legislative leader and that of recipient of 
delegated legislative power. Our war 
with ,Germany was prosecuted for the 
most part under laws which were drafted 
under the appraising eye of the Presi- 
dent and which conferred upon him far 
greater powers than those which Lincoln 
had exercised as Commander in Chief. 

To be sure, the war being ended, some 
degree of reaction to earlier, conventional 
views of the relations of President and 
Congress ensued; but the really surpris- 
ing thing is that the reaction was so 
slight. Candidate Harding announced 
that while as President he would recom- 
mend a program, as the Constitution re- 
quired him to do, legislation would be 
the work of Congress; but there is good 
reason to believe that he later regretted 
the promise thus implied. His ultimate 
failure to lead was apparently due much 
less to lack of willingness than of will. 
Although to Mr. Coolidge’s ingrained 
conservatism legislation was in itself 
thoroughly distasteful, he nevertheless 
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asserted it to be “the business of the 
President as party leader to do the best 
he can to see that the declared party 
platform purposes are translated into 
legislative and administrative action.” 
Mr. Hoover was rather less articulate 
regarding his views on the subject, but 
according to Mr. Luce, an excellent au- 
thority, “he sent drafts of several im- 
portant proposals to the Capitol to be 
introduced by leaders.” And thanks to 
his inaction at the time of framing the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff, he has had in 
retrospect the doubtful satisfaction of 
being responsible for the supreme legis- 
lative monument to the futility of the 
gospel of “hands off.” 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT’S PRESIDENCY 


While President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s accomplishment as legislator has 
surpassed all previous records, yet the 
story of it, so far as it is of interest to 
the student of constitutional practice, 
offers little of novelty. Old techniques 
have been sharpened and improved, 
sometimes with the aid of modern gadg- 
ets—radio, for instance. The President, 
said one columnist in 1933, “has only to 
look toward a radio to bring Congress 
to terms.” And there are certain lessons 
for the future which the record under- 
lines. Yet except for two features, the 
pleasure afforded by its study is—to em- 
ploy Henry James’s classification—that 
of recognition rather than of surprise. 

The first of these features is Mr. 
Roosevelt’s consistent championship of 
the demands of certain groups, espe- 
cially Agriculture and Labor. Congres- 
sional legislation meant to promote the 
general welfare via the welfare of par- 
ticular groups is, of course, as old as 
Congress itself. The element of novelty 
presented by the New Deal legislation 
in this respect is furnished by the size 
and voting strength of the groups served 
by it. The tendency of this development 
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to aid the party in power to remain in 
power is obvious. 

The second exceptional feature of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s legislative achievement is its 
dissolving effect on the two great struc- 
tural principles of the Constitution—the 
principle of the Separation of Powers 
and the principle of Dual Federalism. 
The Supreme Court’s decisions sustain- 
ing the New Deal legislation all turn on 
the one essential idea, even when it is 
not distinctly stated, that the reserved 
powers of the states do not afford a valid 
constitutional test of national legislation. 
As to the Separation of Powers doctrine, 
I have already pointed out how the 
President today takes toll at both ends 
of the legislative process, by pressing a 
legislative program upon Congress and 
by rounding out Congress’ completed 
work with administrative regulations. 

Is the presidency of today a potential 
matrix of dictatorship? The dictator- 
ship theme is a familiar one in the his- 
tory of the presidency—Jefferson was a 
dictator, Jackson was a dictator, Lincoln 
was a dictator, Theodore Roosevelt was 
a dictator, and so was Wilson. Never- 
theless, it seems we still have rights and 
free institutions to be menaced. 

That a disturbing case can today be 
made out for regarding the President as 
a potential despot has to be conceded. 
By Mississippi v. Johnson, as I men- 
tioned earlier, the President has no judi- 
clally enforceable responsibility either 
for nonperformance of his duties or for 
exceeding his powers. Impeachment is, 
as Jefferson discovered much earlier, a 
“scarecrow,” and to galvanize this scare- 
crow into life would be to run the risk 
of reducing the presidency to a nullity, 
as almost happened in 1868. Congress 
has, to be sure, the power of the purse, 
and could not be deprived of it except 
by a coup d’état; but the President 
dominates Congress by the hold which 
fat relief rolls give him over millions of 
votes, and so a vicious circle is created 
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whereby Congress pays for its own slow 
enslavement. Moreover, within recent 
times, propaganda, once the casual art 
of a gifted few, has been converted into 
a skilled technique, which is supple- 
mented by the most ingenious gadgets of 
mechanical science. Today the Presi- 
dent of the United States can at any 
time request that the Nation’s broad- 
casting channels be cleared that he may 
chat with the people, and the request 
will be granted pronto, all the available 
frequencies being allocated to companies 
by a Federal license which terminates 
every six months. 

Then there is the role of the President 
as organ of foreign relations, the poten- 
tial menace of which to American democ- 
racy has been pointed out by writers 
many times. By virtue of his powers in 
the diplomatic field, wrote Professor 
Pomeroy as far back as 1871, the Presi- 
dent holds in his keeping “the safety, 
welfare, and even permanence of our 
internal and domestic institutions.” And 
the Marquis de Chambrun, writing at 
the same period, voiced his concurrence 
in this judgment, for, said he, “An active 
and energetic foreign policy necessarily 
implies that the executive who directs it 
is permanent and clothed with powers in 
proportion to his vigor of action.” And 
both these warnings, be it noted, were 
written at a time when the acknowledged 
field of American foreign policy was still 
limited in the main to the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Finally, we must not forget what oc- 
curred in November 1940, when the 
most generally understood, most widely 
accepted usage of the Constitution was 
tossed casually into the discard. It is 
true that what occurred was by the ap- 
proval of the American electorate, but 
that is precisely why the occurrence was 
so disturbing a portent, for the electorate 
in question contained millions of voters 
who were recipients of governmental 
bounty and other hundreds of thousands 
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who were on the Government’s pay roll, 
and the number of both classes seems 
likely to increase indefinitely. And 
surely it is not necessary to cite Aris- 
totle to prove that the very processes of 
democracy, and the electoral process in 
particular, can be, and have been, used 
in times past to overthrow democracy. 
The picture is somewhat overdrawn. 
Nevertheless, I doubt very much if it 
would be worth while to point out me- 
ticulously just wherein the exaggeration 
hes. Even after all the words of re- 
assurance were spoken, important counts 
would remain unanswered. The real 
refutation of the above jeremiad is that 
it deals with symptoms, not with causes. 
The menace today of the presidency to 
“liberty” and “democracy,” as these 
have been conceived in the past, consists 
in the fact that the enlarged role of the 
President is the product for the most 
part of conditions which appear likely 
to continue operative for an indefinite 
future. The first of these conditions is 
the international crisis; the other is the 
persuasion of the American electorate 
that government does not exist primarily 
to supplement and reinforce private eco- 
nomic superiority, but ought on the con- 
trary to correct and improve the opera- 
tion of economic forces in the interest of 
the masses. And both these conditions 
spell one thing—increased and increasing 
governmental activity, which means, of 
course, increased activity and hence in- 
creased power for the National Govern- 
ment. The only question therefore 
which can be profitably raised from the 
point of view of those whose concern for 
“liberty” and “democracy” I have voiced 
is whether or not all this increased power 
is to go to the President; and if it is not, 
how such outcome is to be obviated. 


NEED FOR CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 


My answer to this question, or rather 
to the latter part of it, is that the present 
enlarged position of the President in the 
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constitutional system requires of the 
American people a deliberate effort at 
constitutional reform, though this need 
not mean resort to the formal process 
of constitutional amendment. The re- 
form demanded, however, must have for 
its purpose not merely the preservation 
of “liberty” in the conventional sense 
of liberty against government, but also 
—and indeed primarily—the enhanced 
responsiveness of government to public 
opinion. Bearing this qualification in 
mirid, I suggest that under the existing 
constitutional setup the solution must 
take the form of providing some method 
of equating easily and without constant 
jar to society the political forces which 
Congress at any time represents with 
those which the President represents at 
the same time, and of putting the rela- 
fonship of the two branches on a durable 
and understood basis. And for this pur- 
pose I suggest a reconstruction of the 
Cabinet to include the principal leaders 
of Congress, men who do not owe their 
political a to presidential bounty, and 
so can bring an independent judgment to 
bear upon presidential projects betimes. 

The objection will no doubt be forth- 
coming that it is constitutionally im- 
possible for an individual to be a mem- 
ber of Congress and to hold office at the 
same time. ‘The answer is that member- 
ship in the Cabinet is not as such an 
office, though headship of a department 
is. The Cabinet as a body is as little 
known to the Constitution as is a 
“kitchen cabinet” or a “brain trust.” 
All three comprise persons whom the 
President chooses to consult, the only 
differénce being that the latter two are 
more apt to contain his real advisers, 
while the Cabinet goes neglected or is 
consulted only because Cabinet meetings 
have become an understood part of presi- 
dential routine. . 

More pauseworthy is the objection 
that such an arrangement could not long 
be adhered to, otherwise it must at times 
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cut athwart the two-party system, and 
so weaken the political responsibility of 
the President. The objection has ref- 
erence to the possibility that the Presi- 
dent would belong to the party which . 
was a minority in Congress. Actually, 
the supposed situation has obtained com- 
paratively rarely—only twice, I believe, 
in the last seven Administrations, or 
four years out of twenty-eight. What 
is more to the point, the objection over- 
values the importance of so-called “po- 
litical responsibility,” which operates in 
the main only ex post facto, that is, after 
the damage is done, whereas the problem 
is to prevent the damage from being 
done in the first place. Nor does co- 
Operation between the President and 
Congress under present arrangements in- 
variably stop at the party line, or even 
generally do so when conditions of crisis 
arise; and why should it require a crisis 
to bring forth the best methods? Sup- 
pose one takes the position that govern- 
ment is normally a species of nation 
keeping; then it is clear that much of 
the fuss and fury of politics is really 
factitious and a sheer waste to the com- 
munity; that the chief objective to be 
sought in political discussion, whether 
carried on in Cabinet council, on the 
floors of Congress, or elsewhere, is con- 
sensus or compromise—in what light 
does the above proposal then appear? 

Finally, it may be objected that the 
arrangement I propose would put the 
President as organ of foreign relations 
in leading strings to Congress. The 
answer is, that the Constitution itself 
already puts him there. Contrary to a 
common, but quite mistaken impression, 
no President has a mandate from the 
Constitution to conduct our foreign re- 
lations according to his own sweet will. 
If his power in that respect is indefinite, 
so is Congress’ legislative power; and if 
he holds the “sword,” so does Congress 
hold the “purse strings.” Simply from 
constitutional necessity, therefore, the 
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actual conduct of American foreign rela- 


tions is a joint affair, and to my mind’ 


this is an altogether desirable arrange- 
ment which should be lived up to in 
spirit. Thanks especially to the bad 
tradition of secrecy which surrounds for- 
eign policy and which ministers to the 
self-importance of State Departments 
and diplomats, there is no field where 
presidential whim has been more ram- 
pant or its solicitations for popular sup- 
port more misleading and dangerous. 
But why not a foreign policy based on 
candor and a real attempt at securing 
popular understanding of its motivation, 
rather than on bamboozlement and hys- 
teria? And would not frank recognition 
by the President that Congress is an 
equal in this field of power, and not a 
mere servitor, be apt to eventuate in 
just such a policy? 


CoNCLUSION 


The presidency of this present year of 
grace, in terms of power, is the product 
of the following factors: (1) social ac- 
ceptance of the idea that government 
should be active and reformist, rather 
than simply protective of the established 
order of things; (2) the breakdown of 
the principle of dual federalism in the 
field of Congress’ legislative powers; 
(3) the breakdown of the principle of 
the separation of powers as defining the 
relation of President and Congress in 
lawmaking; (4) the breakdown of the 
- Monroe Doctrine and the enlarged role 
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of the United States in the international 
field. 

To repeat what I said before, it is 
my belief that the growth of presidential 
power within recent years confronts the 
American people with a problem of de- 
liberate constitutional reform; otherwise 
what was the result of democracy may 
turn out to be democracy’s undoing. 
And it is my further belief that the re- 
form must consist in- stabilizing by 
means of a reconstructed Cabinet the 
relationship between President and Con- 
gress, for there today lies the center of 
gravity of our constitutional system, 
therein lies enfolded the secret of our 
democracy’s future. i 

The problem of the alleged undue in- 
fluence of the President on“public opin- 
ion, of course, remains. For that, I 
suspect, there is under our system no 
remedy except an unshackled public 
opinion itself. When the self-renewing 
stream of public opinion ceases to pro- 
vide a cure for its own humors, free 
institutions fail of their main support 


and their main purpose, and the demo- 


cratic process withers away for want of 
the juices of life. For while democracy 
implies leadership, it also implies criti- 
cism of that leadership, criticism out- 
spoken and unremitting. Leadership 
immune from criticism is the very defini- 
tion of totalitarianism. Mr. Kemler to 
the contrary notwithstanding, no Presi- 
dent should be regarded as hero ex officio 
unless it is at the same time recognized 
that even heroes have their off days. 
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The Prospect for a Union of Democracies 


By W. MENZIES WHITELAW 
Delivered August 4, 1941 


NE suspects that the prophets of 

. old were not without honor except 
in their own country chiefly because they 
prophesied abroad so infrequently. In- 
deed, the path of the prophet is beset 
with dangerous pitfalls on either side, 
whether he travels abroad or remains at 
home.- He must predict much more pre- 
cisely than his own prescience would 
warrant, and therefore must also be- 
come a master of the art of devious 
statement. Never being able to be com- 
pletely right, he must never appear to 
be completely wrong. The prophet’s 
second danger is the persistent urge to- 
ward exhortation. Warnings, denuncia- 
tions, and exhortations have ever been 
the stock in trade of the prophet. I 
shall try in what I have to say here 
to avoid these dangers as far as possible. 
I cannot hope to avoid them altogether. 


Two APPROACHES . 


With regard to the specific subject of 
“The Prospect for a Union of Democra- 
cies,” I have had to choose between two 
quite different approaches. I could have 
taken some one scheme for union, such, 
for instance, as the much-publicized one 
called “Union Now,” and have examined 
it in detail, stressing the importance of 
this aspect of the plan and questioning 
that, and going on to ask whether such 
a proposal was likely to be adopted in a 
postwar world. ‘This procedure seemed 
to me somewhat like that of selecting a 
gown because of its inherent beauty and 
its wearing quality, hoping that it might 
eventually fit that lady of one’s dreams 
who was manifestly as yet of altogether 
unknown proportions. Fitting substance 
to form seemed to be reversing the 
order of Nature; and while the attempt 
might be highly interesting, and even 


excifing, it could hardly be very signifi- 
cant. At the risk of seeming to be 
altogether desultory I have tried to begin 
with the lady—with postwar conditions 
so far as we are able to envisage them 
at this distance. What are some of the 
more likely major possibilities, and what 
contingent circumstances may be ex- 
pected to emerge with each? 

In this we shall find ourselves faced 
not with one wave of the future but with 
many possible waves, not with one shape 
of things to come but with many vaguely 
emerging forms. Then, having provided 
ourselves with several possible postwar 
worlds, our task will be to see what 
forms of union will go best with each 
world. This will not be as endless a 
task as the mathematical possibilities 
involved might seem to indicate. Ac- 
tually many combinations will be seen 
at a glance to cancel themselves out, and 
leave us with a manageable number of 
fittings. But with regard to these, it 
will have to suffice merely to hint at how 
the proposed constitutional robe would 
have to be taken in here or let out there. 

I shall quite arbitrarily limit the scope 
of this examination by making no at- 
tempt to define democracy. We cannot 
perhaps at this present time afford to 
define democracy in too precise terms, 
lest there be no candidates for such a 
union after the war. Nor shall I ex- 
amine the feasibility of forming any 
present international political union as 
an instrument for carrying on the war, 
or even for negotiating a peace. Apart 
from these’ self-inflicted restrictions, my 
purpose will be to cast our net as wide 
as possible, even if in so doing we catch 
many strange fish that will have to be 
thrown back into the sea. 

I look with some alarm on the grow- 
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ing tendency in this country to con- 
centrate attention in considering postwar 
constitutional realignments on the so- 
called Streit proposal. I could wish that 
this article might do some little to open 
a wider field for consideration. One of 
the most useful things that we academics 
can do at a time like this is to examine 
thoughtfully and as scientifically as we 
can all possible solutions for all possible 
postwar conditions. It is not my inten- 
tion either to extol or to condemn one 
patented remedy for all the world’s ills, 
but rather to examine all possible sorts 
of cure, and that only after we have had 
a good look at the patient. 

This approach is the more important 
for a second reason which I must allude 
to here. At the beginning of the present 
war considerable attention was given in 
British countries to the examination of 
postwar solutions. Then came the in- 
tensification of the war and the rising 
tide of fear. Since then on several oc- 
casions the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom has refused to consider post- 
war solutions until the war itself is won. 
He has regarded government pronounce- 
ments on such matters as at the best 
useless and distracting, and at the worst 
vicious. In this he has had general sup- 
port not only in the United Kingdom but 
in the Dominions as well. Unfortu- 
nately, many patriotic Britishers have 
been unable to distinguish between a 
government pronouncement and private 
examination, and have come to look on 
such examinations as downright unpatri- 
otic. Of late there has been a dwindling 
amount of attention given to this matter, 
and consideration of it has to move 
against the current of public opinion. 
Some hardy souls have, it is true, per- 
sisted; but for support they have had 
to unite, and with organization they have 
tended to become not so much scholars 
as propagandists. They have become 
too fixed in their minds. The situation 
is not healthy. 
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What sort of world, then, may we rea- 
sonably predict for the postwar period? 
In the first place, we may say very 
simply that on the side of military re- 
sults we may envisage three possibilities: 
Germany may win the war; no one may 
win the war; or Britain may win the war. 
At once certain results for the prospects 
of a union of democracies become evi- 
dent. 


THe OUTLOOK IN CASE OF GERMAN 
VICTORY 


With a German victory any union of 
democracies, except of those that were 
not participants in the war, would be 
impossible. This might still leave the 
Western Hemisphere free to unite in a 
Pan-American union, and I believe that 
in such case Canadians (at least English- 
speaking Canadians) would not be pre- 
pared to resist by force what seemed 
inevitable. We realize that the forces 
of geographical propinquity are bringing 
our two nations ever closer. Such being 
the case, however, we have been anxious 
to continue our national existence until 
we have been able to evolve a strong and 
distinctive Canadian culture, such as 
might eventually be able to make its own 
contribution to North American culture. 

Such a union, assuming a German- 
dominated world with the United King- 
dom defeated, would not, at least for 
native-born, English-speaking Canadians, 
be the end of all things. Much would, 
of course, depend on the nature of the 
union and the way in which it was 
brought into being. I readily admit that 
in this I speak as I believe such Cana- 
dians would think on this matter. I 
realize that traveling Canadians, like 
all other travelers, are not likely to 
be typical of their people as a whole. 
If you really want to know what Cana- 
dians think of their national destiny in 
North America you will have to go and 
live among them. You will likely find 
them a not too, shall I say, articulate 
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folk. This is perhaps what makes them 
good neighbors. 

Such an eventuality as the absorption 
of Canada in a general North American 
state would doubtless be resisted with all 
possible vigor by French Canadians, who 
have ever been our staunchest supporters 
of the British connection. They would 
doubtless feel that their entire existence 
as a people would be endangered. In- 
deed it is not too much to say that a 
good part of what this group of our peo- 
ple has already done in the present war 
has been due not so much to an antipa- 
thy toward Italy or even toward Ger- 
many (both of whom were duly adulated 
during the course of the Spanish civil 
war) much less, of late, by any love for 
our Russian allies, but in order to pre- 
vent French Canada from falling under 
the control of any government other than 
its own. 

What sort of union would fit such a 
postwar, German-dominated world, I am 
not in a position to say. In its establish- 
ment the force of fear (ever the mother 
of close union) would doubtless play a 
more important role than any real feeling 
on the part of the constituent members 
of belonging together. We might, there- 
fore, anticipate that the form of union 
as at first established would be on the 
whole too strong and too close for a 
permanent peace settlement, and that 
such a union would (as has happened in 
the history of the Dominion of Canada) 
undergo successive loosenings. Its 
‘chance of permanence would then be 
based on its ability to do this without 
disintegrating, | 

Into such a, union it is highly likely 
that Australia and New Zealand, if they 
were not occupied, would wish to enter. 
Their position in an Axis-dominated 
world would be precarious in the ex- 
treme. It would be a most unwieldy 
geographical unit, even within the West- 
ern Hemisphere. It would have in most 
acute form that perennial difficulty of 
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international unions, the suspicion and 
fear on the part of the small and weak 
in uniting with the great and strong. 
Fear of domination from within would 
have to be less than fear of domination 
from without in order to hold such a 
union together, or even to secure its 
initial establishment. But in a German- 
dominated world its chances for estab- 
lishment would seem to be good. Any 
union with the democracies of Europe 
in such an event would, on the other 
hand, be impossible—just as impossible 
as the present union of, say, Denmark 
with Norway. 


THE OUTLOOK IN CASE OF A STALEMATE 


If we consider the possibility of the 
war eventuating in a stalemate, the pros- 
pects for a union of democracies become 
completely altered. Such an event could . 
hardly be envisaged as taking place ex- 
cept in the wake of a long and bitter war 
in which both sides were eventually ex- 
hausted but neither was defeated. It is 
somewhat difficult to think that under 
such circumstances all the democratic 
countries would not eventually have be- 
come belligerents. During the course of 
such a long, bitter, and exhausting war 
the present growing tendency toward a 
feeling of oneness among all democracies 
would have reached great heights. This, 
paradoxically perhaps, would be almost 
as likely to emerge whether or not in the 
long process many or all of the de- 
mocracies temporarily relinquished their 
democratic forms. After all, Christen- 
dom did not need to remain Christian in 
order to war against the Saracens, al- 
though it might have helped if it had. 
Again, in such an event, a union of de- 
mocracies would have the most powerful 
stimulus: fear of the rejuvenation of an 
unbeaten enemy. Finally, in the course 
of such a struggle, the habit among 
democratic nations of working together 
would have become fixed, and there 
would also have emerged, as there are 
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already emerging, a growing number of 
ad hoc international bodies which would 
serve as a temporary scaffolding for the 
erection of a more permanent and more 
perfect union. 

If I do not consider this eventuality 
further it is not because I do not think 
that union under those circumstances 
would be unlikely. Indeed I think it 
would be essential. It would likely in- 
clude the greatest possible number of 
the democratic nations, and possibly 
many not so democratic. I shall not 
consider it further simply because such 
an event is too far in the future, with 
too many unpredictable contingencies 
intervening, to be able with any hope 
of success to envisage even the major 
factors in the situation, such for instance 
as the economic conditions, the psycho- 
logical upsurges under the strain of such 
a long war, and the degree of civilization 
that might be preserved to the end. 


THE OUTLOOK IN CASE OF BRITISH 
VICTORY 


That leaves us with only one remain- 
ing possibility so far as military results 
of the war are concerned, namely, the 
possibility of a British victory. We 
may, I think, also eliminate the likeli- 
hood of that victory being incomplete 
or indecisive. All signs point to the 
conviction of the British people, and 
their allies, that the error of 1918 must 
not be repeated, where an indecisive 
military victory over a not altogether 
beaten enemy had to be followed by 
political measures of a military char- 
acter. Being easy on an enemy in war 
and hard on that enemy in peace, does 
not conduce to stability in a postwar 
world. Such, at any rate, would seem 
to be the British view at the moment, 
and there is little reason to expect that 
this will change. This envisages a com- 
plete defeat for the German military 
machine, the exorcism, as far as that is 
possible by military means, of the spirit 
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of war in German hearts, this to be fol- 
lowed by a sincere attempt at world 
economic rehabilitation, which must in- 
clude German economic rehabilitation. 

What contingent circumstances bear- 
ing on the prospect for a union of democ- 
racies seem to follow from the above 
assumption? In the first place, we may 
be sure that the United Kingdom will 
come out of such a struggle financially 
exhausted and economically dislocated. 
The same may be premised for the oc- 
cupied European democracies and per- 
haps for the Dominions of Australia and 
New Zealand. These all having endured 
hardship will first of all cry for peace 
and security. They will desire protec- 
tion, both political and economic. It is 
far from improbable that the United 
Kingdom may desire to return to some- 
thing like the old ways of economic pro- 
tection within the dependent empire. 
The United States, on the other hand— 
and with her doubtless Canada and the 
South American states—will likely come 
out of the struggle with feelings of 
greater economic strength than ever be- 
fore. It might even be that the United 
States would shift roles with the United 
Kingdom and become the most distin- 
guished proponent of world free trade. 
There are growing signs that the State 
Department is already looking in this 
direction. Each having crossed the 
fence, Britain and the United States 
would continue, however, to be in op- 
posite fields. This fundamental differ- 
ence, while it might not make union of 
these two powers impossible, would un- 
doubtedly militate against the erection 
of a close economic union. * 

In any case, I think we may safely 
say that a common desire for economic 
advancement has never in itself been an 
adequate motive for an international 
union, or even for an intercolonial one. 
There have been times when a large 
state has desired to acquire control over 
smaller states for its own economic ad- 
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vantage, but the strength of this urge 
has‘ usually been met by an equally 
strong opposition on the part of the 
smaller states. This has usually been 
enough, in democratic states, to prevent 
such absorption unless fear of aggression 
from without entered into the picture. 
Under these circumstances, any union of 
democracies that included the United 
States and the United Kingdom and that 
sought to extend its power beyond the 
field of economic security into that of 
economic development (unless this were 
limited to the development of backward 
areas) would be endangered at the out- 
set. 

Of course, there is no reason to think 
that with time these and other nations 
may not eventually look on world eco- 
nomic planning as the states of the 
United States now look on national plan- 
ning. But this is to look far into the 
future. Even a national outlook in eco- 
nomic matters is in itself a great achieve- 
ment of our modern world—an achieve- 
ment not always completely realized as 
the recent dispute over the St. Lawrence 
waterway testifies. It is an achievement, 
for instance, for a North Dakota farmer 
not to regard a South Dakota farmer as 
his natural enemy in the fight to control 
the eastern wheat markets. That this is 
an achievement of American nationalism 
is evident from the fundamentally dif- 
ferent attitude of North Dakota farmers 
to Manitoba farmers. : 

Doubtless there will be many urgent 
problems of economic rehabilitation fac- 
ing any international union after the 
war, but such a union will increase its 
prospects for success if it does not at 
once throw the problems of rival eco- 
nomic nationalisms into the maelstrom 
of some international parliament. Prob- 
lems of food distribution will doubtless 
be one of the most urgent international 
postwar tasks, but there seems little rea- 
son to think that these problems might 
not be met by some international com- 
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mission appointed for that specific pur- 
pose. On the economic side, any union 
will strengthen itself by refusing to deal 
with highly dangerous subjects even of 
an urgent character, except in the event 
that it alone is fitted to deal with them. 

The political security of the member 
states will be the central problem of any 
international union, at least in the period 
immediately following the war. This is 
not to say that common economic prob- 
lems, such as the stabilizing of curren- 
cies, might not from the first be a useful 
function of a union made for other pur- 
poses. Much less is it to say that even- 
tually such a union, once firmly estab- 
lished and having through the years 
drawn to itself the confidence and even 
devotion of its constituent members, 
might not come to have as perhaps its 
most important function a rational guid- 
ance of world economic forces. I mean 
to say merely that the inclusion of such 
power in a union at its inception might 
be more likely to weaken than to 
strengthen it. 


INTERNAL DISRUPTIVE FORCES 


On the assumption of a complete Brit- 
ish victory in the war we may well expect 
to find that the strain on any union 
movement, or on any union once estab- 
lished, will come from within rather than 
from without. The victory will in itself 
for the time being have removed the 
imminent threat of danger from without, 
and by comparison will have augmented 
the disruptive forces among the demo- 
cratic states themselves. This will, un- 
less the lessons of history have not been 
well learned, be further augmented by 
those curious reactions of emotion that 
are such common results of warfare. 
Suspicion, dislike, and even other more 
violent forms of antipathy spring like 
mushrooms in the soil churned up by 
war. 

While war is still in progress the 
primary urge of patriotism requires that 
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no harsh words be spoken of allies or 
other helpers in the war effort. This 
requires restraint, but much is demanded 
in war. Once the war is over, however, 
that restraint is at once removed, and 
the reaction is often alarmingly violent. 
It boots not to argue that these neurotic 
attitudes do not in any sense repre- 
sent the settled convictions of the war- 
weary, nerve-bedraggled nations. The 
point is that the reaction is there, very 
real, very strong, and just at the time 
when good will and a spirit of unity and 
compromise are most needed. Here is 
where the civilian helps to lose the war 
that has been so hardly won by the 
soldier. 

It is not enough for nations to under- 
stand themselves and the reason for their 
policies, and to attempt to understand 
other nations and the reasons for theirs. 
Each nation, if it is to get along well 
with its neighbors, must also try to 
understand what the other nations think 
of it and why they think as they do. 
In the attempt to unite democratic coun- 
tries this is doubly hard, because each 
country has to compound its idea of 
what other democratic countries think 
from what quite antagonistic parties or 
groups in those nations have to say. 
The result for international understand- 
ing is often startling. 

In this connection it would hardly be 
realistic to leave this aspect of our in- 
vestigation without admitting the diffi- 
culty of coming at all near to a judg- 
ment on the prospect for a union of 
democracies to include the United States 
and the United Kingdom without weigh- 
ing separately the prospects in the event 
of American participation in the war, 
and the prospects apart from that par- 
ticipation. But into this distinction I 
must not enter here. In regard to those 
constantly shifting emotional alignments 
and antipathies separating and uniting 
nation with nation, perhaps we may 
anticipate that at the end of the war 
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the democracies of Europe will feel 
strong ties with the United Kingdom, 
despite the suffering that the blockade 
has brought, while on this side of the 
Atlantic the countries of South America 
will feel an increasingly close tie with 
the United States. Indeed, there may 
well be two movements toward the union 
of democracies—one European, one 
American. The position of Canada in 
this tendency of European democracies 
to draw together and those of the Ameri- 
cas to draw to themselves will be in- 
teresting to watch; it might indeed give 
to Canada a significance quite out of 
proportion to its size and inherent im- 
portance. 


POSTWAR CLIMATE OF OPINION 


There is one factor in the postwar 
situation which will be of greatest im- 
portance for any union. It is a factor 
not easily predicted or resolved. It 
may be called the postwar climate of 
opinion. As distinguished from the atti- 
tudes taken by each nation to the others, 
this is the general attitude taken by 
world public opinion toward such sub- 
jects as the relation of man and society, 
and international moral obligations. 
Climates of opinion are always changing, 
and it is not always easy to see what 
it is that makes them what they are. 
The climate of opinion in the world be- 
fore 1914 was compounded of eight- 
eenth-century perfectionism, nineteenth- 
century biological evolution, Christian 
social ethics, and big business. It was 
a buoyant, optimistic, yet eminently 
steady world. Progress lay at the very 
heart of reality, and man stood at the 
head of the procession. Youth was not 
only wanted; youth was needed. The 
world was on the march. Vice was ig- 
norance; honesty was good policy. 
Wars might still come among backward 
peoples, but civilization had moved past 
that ancient scourge. Even if wars 
should come, they would almost at once 
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bog down through lack of support by 
international bankers, and through oppo- 
sition from international labor or from 
international churches. A world order 
about which men of all ages had dreamed 


was just around the corner, and was al- . 


ready adumbrated at the Hague. When 
the war did come it was shocking, but 
everyone believed, on both sides of the 
Rhine, that the boys would be home by 
Christmas. As the war dragged on there 
was much grumbling, but always before 
the eyes of soldier, sailor, or civilian 
there moved the picture of aprés la 
guerre. When war was over, all would 
be put right. In due course during the 
war the ideal found its spokesman. It 
was, by the way, in that very climate of 
opinion—essentially a prewar climate— 
that the League of Nations was born, 
and it grew up in an ever more disillu- 
sioned, cynical world, 

It was in the 1920’s that the real 
change in the climate of opinion came, 
and that change was profound. Crime 
and the new spontaneous-combustion 
theory of education grew up together. 
Religion, morality, honor, international 
obligations—all began to look anti- 
quated. “Uplift,” you may remember, 
was a term of reproach. Economic de- 
terminism was in the academic saddle. 
Every man had his price and, said the 
growing army of cynics, so had every 
nation. The League was regarded as an 
imperialistic instrument of the late Al- 
lies. Expediency was exalted in inter- 
national affairs along with the glandular 
theory in personal conduct and charac- 
ter. The world was a jungle, and only 
jungle law would suffice. Democracy 
was, of course, part of the outmoded 
thinking of the ancients who lived chiefly 
by agriculture. It was still perhaps 
suitable for the frontier. 

Then came a man who really believed 
in this, at least in its international as- 
pects, and believed sincerely, desperately. 
He wrote a book, but people laughed. 
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It is all very well, they said, for the 
sophisticates to talk of glands, but, after 
all, life had to be lived in society. After 
all, nations had also to live in society. 
There were limits—the limits were in 
fact those of the old prewar climate of 
opinion. But the author of that book 
was not being clever, he was in deadly 
earnest. And he set about his task of 
creating a world based on the struggle 
in the jungle for racial survival and 
dominance. Maybe it was not playing 
the game, but the very idea of the game 
itself was part of the old climate of 
opinion. 

Opinion outside the totalitarian pow- 
ers was profoundly shocked and again 
began to change. From being a despised 
thing good enough for frontier farmers, 
democracy grew and grew until now it 
has almost come to be equated with all 
that makes life worth living. To be a 
good Christian, one might now think, 
was less virtuous than to be a good 
democrat. Even religion began to take 
a new lease on life. Ideals again became 
respectable, even essential. We may— 
we no doubt are—in danger of running 
again into the old hypocrisies, but that 
is not the point here. The point is that 
we are beginning to breathe a more 
healthy-minded air—an air much more 
conducive to the growth of a new world 
order, and particularly favorable to a 
union of democracies which must be 
built on good faith. The stifling moral 
air of the late twenties and early thirties 
has begun to lift, and there is no likeli- 
hood of its imminent return. 

We have had a shocking demonstra- 
tion of the direction our opinions were 
taking, and the democratic peoples now 
seem generally disposed to take another 
road. In this, Hitler has unwittingly 
performed a great service to the prospect 
for a union of democracies after the war. 
And on the basis of history alone, I am 
prepared to assert that the preservation 
of such a climate of opinion will have 
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more to do with the successful estab- 
lishment and preservation of any union 
of democracies than any particular type 
of constitutional framework for such 
union. Much will depend on the ability 
of our postwar statesmen to take the 
longer view rather than the shorter, the 
broader in preference to the narrower, 
and to develop and preserve a sincere 
desire to establish peaceful and honest 
dealing among the nations. ‘This is 
harder to come by than the erection of 
any bicameral international parliament, 
and more important. 


FEDERAL VERSUS LEAGUE TYPE OF 
UNION 


Next to an honest determination of 
the democratic nations to unite for their 
mutual advantage, the prospects for 
union will depend most upon securing 
a reasonably suitable constitutional form. 
Only two main types need be considered 
here, the federal type and the league or 
confederate type. The federal type 
would involve a fixed division of powers 
between an international government 
and the various national governments, 
neither being able to interfere either 
with the exercise of powers granted to 
the other or with the other’s constitu- 
tion. Each would have control over 
individual citizens within its delimited 
powers. The league type would involve 
a union not of peoples but of govern- 
ments, with the central government exer- 
cising its delegated powers only through 
the administrative officials of the na- 
tional governments. The former would 
be the stronger and more rigid type, 
the latter more loose and flexible. 

The establishment of a federal union 
among democratic national states would 
involve a pro tanto reduction of these 
states to the level of mere states or prov- 
inces as in such federal states as the 
United States, Canada, or Australia. 
While it is possible to envisage a small 
group of democratic states of relatively 
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homogeneous peoples and relatively com- 
pact territory uniting in a federal union, 
it is next to impossible to imagine a 
general union of democracies under such 
a form. Nor’ would such a close union 
of a few be a form easily adapted to 
expansion to include a wider circle. 
Furthermore, political machinery is dif- 
ferent in its action from other machines. 
The mechanical engineer is most careful 
to test his machine to insure that it can 
carry the load that will be put upon it 
with a wide margin for safety. The wise 
political engineer is more concerned that 
his political machine is safely over- 
worked, knowing well that political bod- 
ies are more organic than mechanical and 
can safely be allowed to grow with in- 
creasing responsibilities. 

With regard to federations it may also 
be noted that Great Britain has had lit- 
tle experience in evolving or manipu- 
lating such types. Northern Ireland is 
the only part of the world circling Brit- 
ish domains that is federally united with 
Great Britain, and it is doubtful whether 
even there the connection is truly fed- 
eral. It should also be remembered that 
a federal union for the British Common- 
wealth of Nations has on many occa- 
sions been suggested, and has regularly 
been rejected by the Dominions as likely 
to interfere with their national status. 
The federal systems of Canada and Aus- 
tralia were locally evolved. 

This brings us back to the idea of a 
league of democratic nations, and we 
are reminded that the League of Nations 
was aimed to preserve democracy as well 
as to preserve peace. It also reminds us 
that the League of Nations is not merely 
an idea but a present actual organiza- 
tion. More penetrating studies than 
have yet been made are urgently needed 
to discover the precise reason or reasons 
why the League failed in its objective. 
Some have claimed that the League 
failed because it was too idealistic; 
others, because it lost its idealism. 
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Some hold that it was the too-powerful 
instrument of- ambitious, imperialistic 
nations; others have held that it failed 
because it had no teeth. All are agreed 
that it did excellent but quite unspec- 
tacular work in many humanitarian 
fields. There is, I believe, in democratic 
countries a general consensus of opinion 
that it was not so much the League ma- 
chine that failed, but that the failure 
was due to the way in which that ma- 
chine was operated. Perhaps it might 
have succeeded had the right people been 
members of it and had those who were 
members taken longer views and stronger 
attitudes. I have been much interested 
in a recent statement coming from the 
American State Department stressing the 
importance of an international organiza- 
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tion after the war that should have pow- 
ers rather more extended than those 
exercised by the League of Nations. 
Finally, the prospects for the estab- 
lishment and preservation of such an 
organization would be greatly increased 
if its task could be limited to that of 
preserving, as distinguished from estab- 
lishing, peace, and if there should arise 
in the postwar period a strong man in 
whom the world could have confidence, 
who would renounce those national ties 
and ambitions by which perhaps he had 
risen to eminence, who would attract 
loyalty to himself as well as devotion to 
a more reasonable world order. It is 
perhaps one of the greatest weaknesses 
of our modern nationalistic world that 
such a leader is so hard to come by. 
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Regional Aspects of World Recovery 


By CHARLES C. CoLBY 
Delivered August 5, 1941 


ORLD recovery lies ahead no 

matter what may be the dura- 
tion and the outcome of the present 
international conflicts. World recovery 
means recovery from war, from the re- 
sults of war, and more fundamentally, 
from the ideas which led to war. It 


- always has been a difficult matter to lay 


aside the implements of war and to de- 
mobilize armies. At the close of the 
present conflict, the world will be con- 
fronted with the more difficult task of 
demobilizing mechanized forces and huge 
wartime industries. Demobilizing men 
and machines, however difficult that may 
prove, is not likely to be as complex as 
demobilizing the ideas, concepts, and 
theories which led to these present wars. 

Recovery in these days of rapid trans- 
port and communication is bound to be 
a matter of world-wide dimension. It 
will affect all or nearly all of the two 
billion inhabitants of the earth. In sim- 
plest terms, world recovery should mean 
d recovery by all people of the oppor- 
tunity to make a living, and, it is to be 
hoped, of an upward rather than a down- 
ward frend in the standard of living. 
This combination of widespread employ- 
ment and a rising standard of living 
characterized many parts of the world in 
the period from 1870 to 1914. As we 
shall see presently, it was associated with 
the development of modern transport 
and with ideas which governed the use 
of transport facilities, 

Making a living and the standards of 
living are everyday matters of work and 
play. The conditions which govern 
them, however, are dynamic in that 
they are always changing in short-term 
circumstances and in long-term trends. 
Such circumstances and trends in part 
are local in character, but they also have 


both national and international qualities. 
In terms of regions, these conditions un- 
der which the game of daily life is played 
are both intraregional and interregional. 
Thus recovery in one section of the 
world is bound to be affected by condi- 
tions in other sections. Full recovery 
implies the establishment of a world 
order which promotes, rather than re- 
tards, the everyday welfare of the 
world’s people. 


Four WORLD PATTERNS 


In visualizing recovery, it will help if 
we think of the world in terms of a 
related series of patterns. First, the 
pattern laid down by Nature. From 
studying this pattern we derive such 
fundamental concepts as that the great 
plains of the world face the Atlantic 
Ocean whereas the Pacific is bordered 
by highlands. Second, the facility pat- 
tern laid down by man—that is, the 
pattern of railways, highways, buildings, 
and other structures which have been 
erected on the earth. A study of this 
pattern shows, for example, that but few 
regions of the world, notably eastern 
United States and western Europe, are 
equipped with a closely meshed railway 
web. Elsewhere the pattern is either 
an open network, a linear layout with a 
few lines serving big areas, or areas en- 
tirely devoid of railways. The third 
world pattern of our classification is the 
activity pattern with its political units, 
its economic organization, its financial 
institutions, and its flow of people and 
trade, Finally, there is the all-important 
pattern of ideas and ideals, that is, the 
ideas which influence the activities of 
the people of a region both in regard to 
their life in their own area and in their 
relations with people of other areas. 
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Each of these four fundamental patterns 
- varies from section to section of the 
world. The combination which exists 
in any given area is the reality of that 
area. This reality is disrupted by war. 
World recovery, therefore, means res- 
toration of reality in the major regions, 
but, of course, restoration in terms of 
today and tomorrow rather than yester- 
day. 

Most of us are accustomed to think 
only in terms of one of these world pat- 
terns, therefore of only one phase of 
reality. Actually each major part of the 
world represents some combination of 
these fundamental patterns. Regions, 
like men, have different endowments and 
different capacities. Nature does not 
offer equal opportunity for the nations. 
The irregular distribution of fertility and 
the important questions of position and 
spacing on the earth make for regional 
inequality. So also do the existence or 
absence of railways and other facilities 
in a given area. Obsolescence of trans- 
port and manufacturing equipment alone 
may mean eclipse for an industrial area. 

To a high degree, the third of our pat- 
terns, namely, the activity pattern, is 
the framework of our daily lives. Imag- 
ine what would happen if the organized 
activities of society should cease to func- 
tion. Years ago, I witnessed the chaos 
in Boston when the policemen struck. 
What would be your experience if the 
railway workers, the butchers, the bak- 
ers, the printers, and the postmen sud- 
denly varied their settled routines? All 
this is tantamount to saying that civili- 
zation is based on the organization of 
society. It is based also on the ideals 
of society. In the French Revolution 
the common people saw visions of lib- 
erty and equality. Presently the ideal- 
ism lost its contact with reality and the 
great movement was perverted from its 
early course by the military genius of 
Napoleon. Similar perversions have oc- 


curred in two important regions of the 
world at the present time. . 

In the world pattern of today seven 
regions stand out conspicuously, namely: 
western Europe, eastern Europe, eastern 
Asia, the East Indian region, India, 
southeastern South America, and the 
United States. Five of the seven are in 
Eurasia and only two lie in the New 
World. These seven regions taken to- 
gether contain most of the people of 
the world, most of the natural resources, 
most of the established facilities, most 
of the social institutions and activities, 
and most of the ideas which are pro- 
moting or retarding the welfare of the 
world. They are the major parts of the 
international scene, the pivot areas in 
any world order, and the regions of 
supreme interest in world recovery. 

It will be desirable to examine each 
of these major regions in terms of world 
trade and mercantile policies—truly in- 
ternational matters. Our thought will 
be guided by the phenomena of each re- 
gion—the phenomena which we have 
classified into four world patterns, 
namely, the natural pattern, the facility 
pattern, the activity pattern, and the 
idea pattern. Because of the high im- 
portance of western Europe in the world 
order, that region will receive initial 
attention. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


In modern times western Europe has 
been the heart of the commercial world. 
Most of the people of other regions have 
depended on western Europe as a market 
for their goods and as a source of manu- 
factured articles. As used here, west- 
ern Europe includes fourteen countries, 
namely: the United Kingdom, Ireland, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Lux- 
embourg, Germany, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal. The individual importance of 
these countries, especially of Britain, 
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France, and Germany, is widely recog- 
nized, but their collective or regional 
significance commonly is overlooked. 
Normally, in the past, the trade among 
these countries was enormous. This 
intraregional trade was not only vital to 
the smooth functioning of business and 
industry of each country, but it was 
essential to their trade with other parts 
of the world. From the standpoint of 
the welfare of people in other regions, 
therefore, it is highly desirable that trade 
be carried on between the several parts 
of western Europe. In fact, this trade 
is desirable to the point of being essen- 
tial if people in other parts of the world 
have full opportunities of employment. 
Thus one of the important considerations 
of world recovery is the recovery of trade 
among the nations of western Europe. 

The importance of western Europe to 
the rest of the world can be demon- 
strated in many spheres of activity. The 
international trade of its fourteen coun- 
tries amounts to nearly as much as the 
combined total of all other countries. 
All but two of the leading twelve flags 
on the ocean lanes are flags of western 
European countries. Eight of its coun- 
tries hold colonies in other parts of the 
world. Their combined empires cover 
more than 40 per cent of the world’s 
surface and contain more than 40 per 
cent of the world’s people. This means 
that the ideas of government and the 
forms of government of western Europe 
spread far beyond the confines of that 
relatively small area. With these facts 
in mind, it is not difficult to understand 
that this war between the two leading 
nations of western Europe is considered 
to be World War number two. 

The tragedy of our times is the ina- 
bility of western Europe to compose its 
intraregional difficulties. This regional 
conflict affects the utilization of natural 
resources in all parts of the world, it 
destroys and handicaps the world’s fa- 


cilities of transportation and trade, and 
it disorganizes the political and eco- 
nomic organizations under which the 
world functions. Most serious of all, the 
present war has brought into conflict 
two fundamentally opposed ideas-—those 
of Britain on the one hand, and of Ger- 
many on the other. Twice within the 
first half of this century these two coun- 
tries and their allies have been at war. 
These wars have disrupted the world 
economy, consumed the world’s re- 
sources, and lowered the world’s plane 
of living. In each case the conflict has 
been between the peoples of the seaboard 
area of western Europe on the one hand, 
and the peoples of the continental area 
on the other. Britain has been the cen- 
ter of interest on the maritime side, Ger- 
many on the continental. 


England Once an Outpost Country 


Until the development of overseas 
commerce, the British Isles constituted 
an outpost of Europe. In pre-Colum- 
bian times, as Mackinder long ago 
pointed out, western Europe, as a work- 
ing unit, extended from the Sahara to 
the Arctic Sea. It was bounded on the 
south by drought, on the north by polar 
cold, and on the west by oceanic va- 
cancy.* Mackinder also points out that 
the only external contacts, whether in 
trade, conquest, or religion, were to the 
southeast. Britain was then, and still 
is, Opposite the end of the long land 
routes from the interior of Eurasia. All 
of these routes focus on the seaboard 
area of which Britain is the insular part. 
Until well into the post-Columbian pe- 
riod, the mainland rather than Britain 
was the more important part of western 
Europe. At the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, for example, England, with scarcely 
four million inhabitants, was regarded 


1 H. J. Mackinder, “Geographical Conditions 
Affecting the British Empire,” Geographical 
Journal, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 462-76, 
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as a poor country. In 1700, wool was 
still England’s largest export and, as late 
as the reign of Elizabeth, this outpost 
country imported practically all “arti- 
ficiality,” as finished manufactures were 
called. By 1800, however, Britain was 
well started on its industrial revolution 
and by 1850, following a series of ex- 
hausting wars on the Continent, became 
the foremost power in Europe.? This 
great development grew out of world 
leadership in both commerce and manu- 
facture and in the early development of 
an overseas empire. 

Britain’s mercantile policy during the 
long period from 1600 to 1850 was the 
creation of a strong, self-sufficing state. 
On the maritime side this policy found 
expression in the famous Navigation 
Laws. These and other provisions of 
the self-sufficing policy ran counter to 
some of the commercial interests of the 
country. For example, the Navigation 
Laws were aimed in part at the entrepôt 
trade of the Netherlands, and drove 
Dutch shipping into the North Sea and 
Baltic trade where British ships had 
been active. This brought protests from 
an important sector of British shipping, 
but the laws did force British shipping 
into the ocean trades. The laws also 
conflicted with the commercial interests 
of the North American Colonies and 
were a major cause of the American 
Revolution. 

The Industrial Revolution remade the 
economy of Great Britain and led even- 
tually to a radical change in its mercan- 
tile policy. Most of the early inven- 
tions and discoveries were in Britain 
and were first put to work there. The 
use of steam power and machines 
brought into large use the coal and iron 
which, during the long early development 


2 Charles C. Colby, “The Role of Shipping 
in the World Order,” in The Foundations of 
a More Stable World Order (University of 
Chicago Press, 1940), pp. 77-103. 
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of the country, were only latent re- 
sources. The population grew rapidly, 
the country became wealthy, and be- 
came increasingly dependent on other 
regions for foods and raw materials and 
for markets for its manufactured goods. 
As a result the enforcement of the Navi- 
gation Laws was relaxed, and finally 
they were repealed in 1849. 


Equal Treatment of All Flags 


The commercial treaties which gov- 
erned Britain’s relations with foreign 
countries from 1600 to 1850 show the 
imprint of the mercantile policy which 
governed them. Some of the treaties, 
especially those with other maritime 
countries like Sweden, the Netherlands, 
and the United States, go far back and 
illustrate the international conflicts of 
the time. After 1850, Britain’s policy 
was changed radically and was based on 
the great development of the British 
mercantile marine and the widespread 
character of British trade. Protection 
was undesirable in view of the fact that 
the object was to obtain free access to 
the ports and trade of foreign countries. 
It was inexpedient to try for privileged 
treatment for British ships in British 
ports since such action could only have 
afforded foreign countries an excuse for 
similar differentiating in favor of their 
own vessels in their own ports. As a 
result, Britain developed a policy of 
equal treatment of all flags in all parts 
of the world. This period from 1850 to 
1914, therefore, was a period of free 
trade and was characterized by a vast 
increase of world trade and a rising 
standard of living in Britain and in most 
other countries. The policy, the result 
of slow growth and some tragic ex- 
perience, benefited not only British 
economy but world economy. 

The full effect of Britain’s policy of 
equal treatment of all flags came after 
the development of steam navigation. 
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The steam-driven vessel introduced regu- 
larity of performance into ocean shipping 
and made possible many economies in 
commerce and industry. In 1870, only 
10 per cent of the world’s shipping was 
powered by steam, whereas by 1908 only 
10 per cent was moved by wind. Steam- 
ship services were established on all the 
routes leading from the European sea- 
board, and thus Britain became the 
gateway rather than the outpost of west- 
ern Europe. The ocean routes converge 
on the shallow waters of the English 
Channel, Dover Strait, and the North 
Sea. Thus, as is true of the land and 
coastal routes, the ocean routes focus 
on the seaboard area, especially the area 
from the mouth of the Seine to the 
mouth of the Elbe. In this seaboard 
area are the great ports of London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Hamburg, 
each functioning as a focal point in 
world trade. 

Thus far our argument has empha- 
sized the development of sea relations 
and of peacetime conditions. It shows 
that Britain’s interregional or overseas 
policy has worked for the good of world 
economy and thus for the general wel- 
fare of mankind. During the first World 
War, the merchant marines of the Allies 
were pooled under the Allied Maritime 
Transport Council, and both trade and 
shipping were drastically regulated for 
wartime purposes.* Following the first 
World War, Britain tried to revive its 
policy of free trade. The disruption 
to trade and industry occasioned by the 
war made this impossible. From 1914 
to 1918 Britain, Germany, and the other 
countries of western Europe were pre- 
occupied with war rather than with 
manufacturing and trade. Their cus- 
tomers in other parts of the world either 

3J. Russell Smith, Influence of the Great 
War upon Shipping, “Preliminary Economic 
Studies of the War,” No. 9 (New York: Car- 


negie Endowment for International Peace, 
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were forced to do without manufactured 
goods or to make such goods themselves. 
As a result manufacturing in the United 
States, in Japan, and to a less extent in 
other countries, expanded rapidly. Of 
necessity, during the war many countries 
turned to the United States and Japan 
for manufactured goods and for shipping 
services. At the close of. the war, Brit- 
ain and the other countries were slow to 
recover and the trade and influence of 
the United States and Japan increased 
greatly. Germany lost its dominance in 
the dye and other chemical trades. Brit- 
ain lost its pre-eminence in textiles. 
These losses, and others in kind, were 
the international penalties which western 
Europe suffered because it could not 
compose its intraregional relations. 

In 1935 the passing by Parliament of 
the “British Shipping Assistance Act” 
marked the end of the free trade era of 
British shipping.* Following the war 
every country tried to become self-suffi- 
cient. The natural instincts of self- 
protection found expression in an identi- 
cal policy, plausible in appearance and 
disastrous in its cumulative effect. This 
policy has been called Economic Na- 
tionalism. In almost every nation, “the 
preservation of internal prices became 
its chief and most urgent concern... . 
In such an atmosphere international 
trade, the lifeblood of an intelligent 
civilization, gradually stagnated.” Na- 
tional self-sufficiency, which Britain had 
tried for two hundred and fifty years 
and later abandoned, became the world 
order. British free trade was at an 
end. Depression ruled the world and 
the standard of living in Britain and in 
most other countries lowered greatly. 


Germany’s Position 


In position, activities, and politics, 
Germany dominates the continental sec- 


#R. H. Thornton, British Shipping (Cam- 
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tion of western Europe. Its position, 
however, has both continental and mari- 
time qualities. On the east, it is in di- 
rect contact with the vast and truly 
continental areas and great resources of 
Poland, Russia, and the Balkans. In 
fact, Germany lies across the major 
routes from southeastern European areas 
to the seaboard section of western Eu- 
rope. On the west, by its extension to 
the open waters of the North Sea and 
its contact with the Netherlands and 
Belgium, Germany is able to have a big 
share in overseas trade and shipping. 
Its large foreign trade reflects this com- 
bination of continental and maritime 
qualities as well as the large number 
of countries actually touching its bor- 
ders. By means of this trade and these 
border contacts Germany logically exer- 
cises a great influence in Europe and in 
the world. 

Disregarding the transit trade, Ger- 
many’s foreign trade in 1913 consisted 
of 72,800,000 tons of imports and 73,- 
800,000 tons of exports. Fifty per cent 
of the import trade and 83 per cent of 
the export trade were with countries on 
the land frontier. That is, most of the 
exports traveled relatively short dis- 
tances to nearby markets, and half of 
the imports likewise represented short- 
haul business. Another body of trade 
traveled somewhat farther but still was 
in the European sphere of operation. 
This is illustrated by the fact that 34 
per cent of the import trade and 9 per 
cent of the exports were with other Euro- 
pean and Mediterranean countries. The 
remainder of Germany’s foreign trade, 
namely, 16 per cent of the imports and 
8 per cent of the exports, was with non- 
European countries. In terms of over- 
seas trade, it is estimated that Ger- 
many’s overseas trade in 1913 amounted 
to one-third of that of the British Em- 
pire. These figures point to the fact that 
in 1913 Germany not only was the out- 
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standing commercial nation in the conti- 
nental trade of Europe, but it also had 
a large and flourishing overseas business. 
Incidentally, it should be remembered 
that in the days of peace from 1870 to 
1914, the trade between Germany and 
Britain was large and varied. To an 
important degree the economies of the 
two countries supplemented and but- 
tressed each other. During those dec- 
ades, intraregional relations were main- 
tained in effective fashion. 


Germany's Import Trade 


The nature of Germany’s trade influ- 
ence before the first World War is shown 
by certain aspects of the import trade. 
In tonnage the biggest class of goods was 
rough commodities such as coal, iron 
ore, timber, and stones. Of this class 
22,500,000 tons came from Russia and 
other contiguous countries, 21,900,000 
tons from the Scandinavian countries, 
United Kingdom, and the Mediterra- 
nean. Cereals, however, were another 
matter, for 4,700,000 tons came from 
Russia and other contiguous countries 
and 3,700,000 tons from overseas. Here 
lies part of Germany’s active interest 
in the Ukraine, and also part of Ger- 
many’s weakness as long as the sea 
blockade lasts. The latter is more se- 
rious than the figures suggest, for in 
recent years the Soviet exports of grain 
have not equaled the vast total of the 
old Russia. 

By 1935, Germany had regained much 
of her former position in European trade, 
but not of her overseas business. The 
gains were especially notable in south- 
eastern Europe where the Danubian and 
Balkan countries each outvied the others 
in attempts to develop economic na- 
tionalism. ‘This resulted in mutual sus- 
picion, political animosities, and trade 
wars; and thus presented a constant 
danger to the status quo. Such condi- 
tions retarded recovery and held back 
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any appreciable advance in the standard 
of living of the eighty million people 
who inhabit these southeastern countries. 
Into this situation Germany began to 
exercise an ever increasing influence. In 
1928, about 21 per cent of Bulgaria’s 
imports came from Germany; by 1935, 
the figure was about 54 per cent. In 
1928, Germany took 28 per cent of Bul- 
garia’s exports; by 1935, 48 per cent. 
The percentages are not as high for the 
other countries, but all of them show 
great gains for Germany. In 1935, 40 
per cent of Grecian tobacco exports went 
to Germany, paralleled by 56 per cent 
of Hungary’s lard exports and 80 per 
cent of her meat trade.® By this time 
Germany had trade treaties with these 
southeastern countries, and thus was 
bringing them into her sphere of in- 
fluence. This was natural and desirable, 
both in terms of space relation and re- 
gional economy. The large trade of the 
United States with Canada, Mexico, and 
Cuba goes forward on a similar basis. 
During this period Germany was again 
on the way towards a position of com- 
mercial leadership in Europe. Then 
came into the picture another force 
which sways the destiny of mankind, 
namely, political ambition, this time 
based on the principle of complete domi- 
nation. The idea of gradual expansion 
in terms of trade was superseded by the 
idea of rapid expansion by military 
might. Well-known steps along the way 
were the unification of the German peo- 
ple, the retreat from the League of Na- 
tions, the treaty with Poland, the Saar 
plebiscite, military rearmament, the na- 
val treaty with England, the military 
occupation of the Rhine Valley, the 
addition of Austria, and the annihilation 
of Czechoslovakia and Poland. Having 
gained momentum, militarism subse- 


5 “Toward a ‘Mittel-Europa,’” Barrows, the 
National Financial Weekly, August 24, 1936, 
pp. 13, 18. 


quently rode roughshod over commer- 
cialism. Standards of living were 
thrown into the discard and “might is 
right” took on a new and fearful mean- 
ing for all Europe. 

Under the German plan, there is ap- 
parently no place for everyday business; 
no idea of a rising standard of living for 
all people of all regions. In my opinion, 
there can be no real rise in the standard 
of living in Germany itself unless and 
until the rule of trade on a rational basis 
replaces the rule of military might. 
Germany, like the hungry child, cannot 
have its cake and eat it. It is highly 
doubtful whether Germany can spread 
and maintain its militarism over the 
world and provide its people and other 
people with the vast variety of commodi- 
ties which modern living implies. Mod- 
ern industry, moreover, depends on ever 
greater markets; whereas in a world con- 
trolled by a military point of view, most 
and perhaps all regional markets proba- 
bly will decline in importance. 


CONFLICT WITH EASTERN EUROPE 


The invasion of Russia by German 
troops represents an attempt to expand 
the activities and ideas of one world 
region into another by means of con- 
quest. A people of western Europe, 
originally an area of forests, lakes, and 
marshes, are invading the grasslands and 
steppes of eastern Europe. In times 
past the order of invasion was reversed, 
for the nomads of the plains invaded the 
west. Forests and marshlands, however, 
were not the ideal terrain for horsemen 
and the Slavs never conquered Europe. 
The idea of conquest continued, how- 
ever, but the techniques of war changed. 
Today the eastward invasion is in terms 
of tanks and airplanes. The Russian 
plains and steppes are ideal for the 
operation of these modern implements 
of aggression. 

The conflict between western Europe 
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and eastern Europe is marked by other 
things than differences of native vegeta- 
tion and terrain. The activities and or- 
ganization of western Europe advanced 
to the modern stage much more rapidly 
than in eastern Europe. At the time of 
the first World War, eastern Europe had 
an agricultural economy whereas western 
Europe was already industrialized. In 
recent years, the Soviet Union has made 
great efforts to develop modern manu- 
facturing and thus bring its economy 
into comparable terms with that of west- 
ern Europe. Motivating all this are the 
fundamental different ideas and ideals 
of the Slavs as compared with the Ger- 
manic peoples. It should be remem- 
bered that the first World War grew 
out “of a fundamental antagonism be- 
tween the Germans, who wished to be 
masters in east Europe, and the Slavs, 
who refused to submit to them.” ® The 
present invasion represents another and 
more open attempt at mastery. The 
outcome is uncertain. In terms of world 
recovery the all-important consideration 
is that there be established a workable 
balance as between Germans and Slavs, 
with true independence of each. Such 
a balance must be written in black ink 
rather than in red, in trade resulting 
from legitimate business rather than in 
trade based on slavery. 


EASTERN ASIA 


Eastern Asia has the largest total 
population of the seven primary trade 
regions. Politically it includes China, 
Japan, and the Philippine Islands. Al- 
though its natural resources are great, 
they are severely limited in certain im- 
portant respects. Even with the vast 
plains of north and central China, east- 
ern Asia as a whole is mainly hill and 
mountain country. In Japan proper, 
for example, more than half the seventy 
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million people gain their living from the 
land, yet only 16 per cent of the area is 
arable, The utility of much of the level 
country of China, moreover, is severely 
limited by drought. China has no vast 
humid plains comparable to the Middle 
West of the United States. Although 
eastern Asia contains one of the major 
twelve mineralized areas of the world, 
and the area contains a great’ diversity 
of minerals, in most cases either the 
quantity is not large or the quality is 
poor. If I read the authorities correctly, 
the basis for an industrial development 
of the primary order of importance is 
not present. 

In terms of trade, the international 
importance of eastern Asia commonly 
is overrated. No part of it classifies 
among the areas of first order in world 
trade, and only Japan proper gets into 
the second order. The commercial sig- 
nificance of the area lies in the con- 
suming power of its huge total popula- 
tion rather than in its per capita buying 
power. An initial idea of the trade pat- 
tern of eastern Asia may be taken from 
the fact that, thinking of eastern Asia 
as a unit, at least 40 per cent of its 
international trade is with western Eu- 
rope and the United States, and the 
remainder is largely with the Soviet 
Union, the Dutch East Indies and Brit- 
ish Malaya, Australia and New Zealand, 
and India and Ceylon. 

In terms of working facilities, much 
of eastern Asia is still in the primitive 
stage. Japan proper is well provided 
with such things as railways, highways, 
and electric transmission lines, but only 
the skeleton ribs of a railway and a high- 
way pattern are established in China. 
Probably a considerable fraction of the 
Chinese population has never seen an 
electric light. The activities of the en- 
tire area revolve about the agricultural 
use of land, and because of the high 
density of population the surplus of 
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farm products for export, in large meas- 
ure, is based on a considerable fraction 
of the population’s doing without the 
products in question. 

Eastern Asia, like western Europe, has 
an insular section and a continental sec- 
tion, a maritime power and a continental 
nation. China faces the Pacific, but in 
no place does the open ocean wash its 
shores. The actual western boundary of 
the North Pacific Ocean is a long chain 
of mountainous islands, of which the 
Japanese Archipelago forms the major 
northern group and the Philippine Is- 
lands the major southern group. Be- 
tween these islands and the mainland 
lie a series of great seas, three of which, 
the Yellow Sea, the East China Sea, and 
the South China Sea, lead to China. 
Japan proper occupies a middle position 
in the long chain of off-shore islands and 
thus is the pivotal area of eastern Asia 
in maritime affairs. China, however, 
has a legitimate interest in keeping its 
sea lanes open—an interest shared by 
the many nations which normally trade 
with China. 

The invasion of China by Japan rep- 
resented the invasion of the continental 
section of eastern Asia by the maritime 
power. In this respect the situation is 
exactly the reverse of that in western 
Europe, where Germany, the continental 
power, invaded the maritime section. 
Japan quickly conquered the coastal sec- 
tions of China, but has been unable to 
invade the continental heartland. Ger- 


-many quickly invaded the Netherlands, 


Belgium, and northern France, the coast- 
al section of Continental Europe, but has 
been unable to invade Britain, the in- 
sular part of western Europe. The cases 
are alike in idea, namely, of military 
conquest, but are unlike in regional pat- 
tern. In eastern Asia, the insular power 
is trying to invade the continent. In 
western Europe, the continental power 
is trying to invade the insular section. 


The effect of the two wars on world 
trade and on other international rela- 
tions is much the same. The European 
war has disorganized western Europe’s 
trade with other parts of the world. 
Every world region is feeling the effect 
in increasing intensity. Conditions which 
probably will be the problems of regional 
recovery, and thus of world recovery, 
already are established. Much the same 
thing is true of the Asiatic war. Other 
regions are cut off or are likely to be 
cut off from their customary trade with 
China and Japan. Conditions are being 
created which undoubtedly will be the 
problems of recovery. Regional and 
Interregional assets are being destroyed, 
regional and interregional liabilities are 
being created. The real toll of war in 
terms of unemployment, of poverty, of 
lowered standard of living for all people 
in all regions, already is discernible. 
Thus the intraregional wars are destroy- 
ing the economy of two of the major 
seven work regions of the world, and all 
regions are affected. Plans for world 
recovery therefore must be directed to- 
ward establishing and maintaining a 
working basis between the maritime and 
the continental parts of western Europe 
and eastern Asia. 

Until recently, the current wars have 
been intraregional. The nations of west- 
ern Europe have fought among them- 
selves; the nations of eastern Asia have 
done the same. Now the western Euro- 
pean conflict has spread into other re- 
gions, into a partial conquest of the 
eastern Mediterranean region, and into 
eastern Europe.: The people of the 
Soviet Union no longer are onlookers; 
they are participants. The war has 
reached its second phase—that of world 
conquest. Japan has established a naval 
base in southern Indo-China and thus 
has invaded another trade region. The 
Asiatic conflict is about to escape its 
regional bounds, and other onlookers 
shortly may become participants. 
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THe East INpran REGION 


The invasion of the East Indian re- 
gion by Japan would be an international 
tragedy of major dimensions. Nature 
endowed the East Indian region with 
most of the world’s tin. Tin is a com- 
modity needed by modern industry. 
The East Indian region produces most 
of the world’s rubber, another com- 
modity in world-wide use. Other re- 
gions can produce rubber but none as 
cheaply as the East Indian region. 
These and other commodities make this 
region an area of international concern. 

The East Indian region is of inter- 
national concern in another important 
way. It is among the last stands of the 
idea of neutrality. Since 1791, the 
Dutch East Indies, a major part of 
the East Indian region, has been gov- 
erned by the Netherlands, the outstand- 
ing neutral country of the first World 
War. Tiny Netherlands in that war was 
between the devil and the deep blue sea. 
It had to deal with Germany on the one 
hand and with Britain on the other. It 
managed to do this by its bargaining 
power in the East Indies. It needed, 
for example, imports of feeding stuff for 
its cattle. It obtained them from the 
Allies because it threatened that unless 
it did, not a ton of tin or sugar or rub- 
ber would leave the Dutch East Indies. 
By this means, the Netherlands pre- 
served its neutrality and the East Indies 

continued as a functioning part of the 
- commercial world throughout the first 
World War. 


INDIA 


Space does not permit more than a 
cursory discussion of the other world 
regions. India’s international signifi- 
cance is quickly illustrated, however, 
by calling to mind its great importance 
in the routing and management of world 
shipping. For decades, ships have found 
full cargoes in India and have carried 


full cargoes to India. Trade:-ind. ship- 


ping are well balanced. Consequently 
India has been a great factor in the eto- 
nomical operation of shipping not only 


in the oriental but in the Australian: and ` 


South African trade. In many cases, 
vessels unable to find cargoes in these 
regions have found cargoes in India on 
the return voyage to Europe. 


SOUTHEASTERN SoutH AMERICA 


- Under the system of equal treatment 
of all flags in all parts of the world, the 
Latin American countries maintained 
their political independence and at the 


same time participated in the benefits of . 


world trade. The Argentine Republic, 
for example, had a well-balanced trade 
with Great Britain. The flow of agri- 
cultural exports from Argentina to Brit- 
ain filled many ships. The exports of 
British coal to the Argentine Republic 
more than filled this shipping on the 
outward voyage from Britain. Shipping 


_was filled or was nearly full in each di- 


rection, and this meant profits for the 
shipping companies and low marine rates 
to and from Argentina. Of all countries 
in Latin America, Argentina should be 
most actively supporting the British 
cause. Its ability to compete with other 
exporting areas in agricultural produce 
depends upon a British victory. A win- 
ning Germany would not need as much 
of Argentina’s surplus as a winning Brit- 
ain. Nor would German coal be as 
cheap, for continental coal lies back from 
the seaboard rather than at the seaboard 
as is the case in Britain. 


THE UNITED STATES 


The case of the United States is the 
most difficult to state. In part this is 
due to the natural difficulty in gaining 
perspective of one’s own country and 
in part because of the difficulty in view- 
ing the facts of regions in their meaning 
of today, rather than in their meaning 
of yesterday. 
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Amiericäris , commonly think of the 


‘United States as a huge land of superla- 
:*tive résources, and as an independent 


nation dominating an isolated contirient. 


To a degree these things are true, but - 
„examined on a world-wide basis they 


need qualification.’ The’ United States 
is.a large country, for in- terms of area 
it goes into the top bracket along with 
Canada, Brazil, the Soviet Union, China, 
India, and Australia. ‘It dominates a 
continent, but in comparison with the 
great land mass of Eurasia it is a rela- 
tively small area—a small island as com- 
pared with a big island. The United 
States is endowed with large and diversi- 
fied natural resources, but to gain per- 
spective in world terms these resources 


should be balanced against the vastly - 


greater natural endowment of Eurasia. 
Until recently, a comparison with Eura- 
sia did not appear warranted, but in 
view of Germany’s program and achieve- 
ments such a comparison becomes, of, im- 
mediate and practical concern. In terms 
of population, probably three-fourths of 
the world’s people live in Eurasia, and 
less than 10 per cent in North America. 
Furthermore, in terms of the basic re- 
sources necessary to support increases 
of population, the Old World is as prom- 
ising as the New. 

The United States, ES is more 
self-contained than many countries, Its 
foreign trade probably is less than 10 
per cent of its total trade. A few years 
ago it was estimated that the United 
States sold abroad about 7 per cent of 
its domestic production of goods and 
services, and that, of the goods and 
services consumed in this country, only 
6 per cent originated abroad. The cor- 
responding percentages for the United 
Kingdom were 25 and 32, and for Bel- 
gium 51 and 51.7” In judging the self- 
sufficiency of this country, however, our 

T Ernest M. Patterson, “How Important is 


Our Foreign Trade,” Barrows, the National 
Financial Weekly, November 11, 1935, p. 10. 
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dependence on other areas for such es- 
sentials as manganese, tin, nickel, rub- 
ber, coffee, silk, and other commodities 
should be kept in mind. Emphasis also 
should be given to the high importance 
to our regional and national economy of 
our foreign sales of cotton, wheat, lard, 
automobiles, petroleum products, and 
other domestic surpluses. 

For many years the United States has 
been second in importance in interna- 
tional trade. The present conflict may 
raise it’ to first position. In this con- 
nection it should be remembered that the 
United States is the only country of 
major rank which faces both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. Inevitably the people 
of this country will be concerned with 
the sea. Freedom of the seas, therefore, 
is an important consideration in our 
national economy, in our everyday busi- 
ness, and in our standard of living. The 
United States may well view with appre- 
hension any attempt to bring the control 
of the sea into the hands of a nation 
dominating all of Eurasia and Africa 
and thus backed by resources of land 
and people far greater than ours. This 
will be especially true in case the ideas 
of this conquering nation do not support 
the principle of equal treatment of all 
flags in all areas—do not work towards 
the freedom of the seas. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF REGIONS 


The foregoing illustrations represent 
only a small fraction of the ideas that 
should be brought to bear on the per- 
plexing question of the regional aspect 
of world recovery. Perhaps these illus- 
trations will serve to emphasize the 
world as a working unit. Certainly they 
suggest the interdependence of people. 
They point to the role which essential 
commodities will play in world recovery. 
They bring out the all-important fact 
that if a decent, everyday plane of living 
is to be maintained in this precious 
homeland region of ours, and in other 
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regions which are the precious home- 
land of other people very like our- 
selves, there must be established and 
maintained a world order which will 
promote rather than stifle the produc- 


tion, interchange, and consumption of 
goods in all regions and on the part of 
all people. The establishment of such 
an order should be the. first matter of 
concern in planning for world recovery. 
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The Future of Nationalism and the Nation-State 


By Percy E. CORBETT 
Delivered August 6, 1941 


HIS article is primarily concerned, 

not with any new functions which 
the state may be called upon to assume 
in the internal life of national groups, 
but with possible changes in the position 
of the state as a unit of world politics. 
Since it purports to deal with the future, 
it will not delve deeply into the past. 
In particular, it will not attempt any 
analysis of the long process by which the 
modern nation-state evolved from the 
fragments of the medieval imperial and 
papal system and, after subordinating, 
finally obliterated the feudal organiza- 
tion of society. 

That evolution may perhaps be 
summed up in the statement that, having 
become the most authoritative and ener- 
getic of all human groupings, the nation- 
state assumed many of the mystical trap- 
pings of monarchy. It was not regarded 
simply as a method of human organiza- 
tion for quite palpable ends, but became 
an end in itself. When we condemn cer- 
tain states for invoking the raison d’état 
as justification for barbarity, we should 
not forget that the doctrine; my country 
right or wrong, which is still respectable 
in our midst, expresses precisely the 
same enfranchisement from moral law. 


SACRIFICE OF STATE SOVEREIGNTY 
NECESSARY 


Recently this sacrosanct abstraction 
has come in for a gathering mass of criti- 
cism. Political scientists have for some 
time been telling us that peace cannot 
be made secure without substantial sacri- 
fices of state sovereignty to permit of 
authoritative superstate organization. So 
Jong as the state is regarded as subject 
to no authority under heaven, its action 
can be legally limited only by its own 
will, and materially limited only by the 


force of another state or a voluntary 
combination of other states. These con- 
trols are too shifting and uncertain to 
keep order in the world. Often consent 
to action cannot be achieved on the 
basis of earlier agreements, or must be 
achieved through a process of consulta- 
tion so slow that defense is too late to 
meet aggression. Recent history teems 
with examples proving this case. Think 
only of Manchuria, Ethiopia, Czecho- 
slovakia. The only conceivable alterna- 
tive is some organization having at once 
the legal authority and the means to 
check the state. On any other terms we 
must accept recurrent wars as a normal 
and inevitable feature of human life. 

Now the economists have taken up the 
refrain, insisting that if international 
trade is to flow again, progressively en- 
riching man’s lot in every part of our 
planet, states must surrender some of 
their economic sovereignty. Science and 
technology, they tell us, have so im- 
proved the means of production and of 
distribution that all of man’s material 
wants can be abundantly satisfied every- 
where. Only political ambitions, striv- 
ing for the greatness and independence 
of the nation-state, stand between man 
and this abundance. This is the ob- 
struction which explains the piled-up 
glut of commodities on one side and 
naked starvation on the other. The 
walling-off of human beings into separate 
groups, each with armed forces to be 
used at its discretion, each with the ac- 
knowledged right to throw into the chan- 
nels of international trade the barriers 
of tariffs, quotas, exchange controls, runs 
counter to the most significant facts and 
values of our time. 

It is to the state that man has en- 
trusted the highest human authority and 
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the most complete and powerful mecha- 
nism of action, Obviously his general 
motive was his own advantage. How 
successful has this authority and mecha- 
nism been in solving his problems? Un- 
questionably it has served him well in 
many respects. Within the territorial 
limits of its supremacy, the state has 
checked strife and maintained a working 
measure of order. It has raised men 
above their own narrow interests, given 
them an object of devotion wider than 
self, family, or clan, and taught them the 
benefits of social effort. Partly by keep- 
ing the field free for the operation of 
other beneficial forces, partly by direct 
intervention, it has played a large part 
in the growth of what we call civilization 
and in the rise of living standards 
achieved by the so-called civilized coun- 
tries. But in recent times its failures 
and errors have been at least as con- 
spicuous as its successes. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Great Depression of the thir- 
ties, and read the judgment set out in 
that very conservative document, the 
van Zeeland Report: 


The isolated, divergent, and contradictory 
measures by which the nations, in the first 
period of the late crisis, attempted to pro- 
tect themselves against it and push off the 
burden on their neighbors have only served 
to precipitate it and to render it yet more 
` grievous for all.+ 


Was this bankruptcy a failure of the 
state as such, or only a strangely unani- 
mous folly on the part of all the govern- 
ments then in power? On this question 
the next paragraph of the Report is— 
perhaps unconsciously—revealing: 


No country was able to escape the crisis, 
whatsoever may have been its means, its 
resources, or the degree of “self-support” 
which it had reached or retained. 


Surely this universal inability sug- 
gests structural defects in the mechanism 


ifrom the text in International Concilia- 
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by which man is attempting to master 
his complex environment. Let us, how- 
ever, consult other authority. In his 
analysis of the economic breakdown be- 
tween the two wars, Professor J. B. 
Condliffe establishes the necessity for 
larger trading areas in which economic 
activity shall no longer be diked in by 
political boundaries. But their terri- 
torial limitation is not the only defect 
that impairs the economic efficiency of 
States. 


The machinery of states is based upon 
military force. National security is their 
first, and often their overwhelming, pre- 
occupation. If they are to be strong, they 
must subordinate the economic welfare of 
their citizens to strategic considerations. 
Limitation of their economic sovereignty 
under modern conditions of warfare is tan- 
tamount to limitation of their military ca- 
pacity. If anything approximating world 
economic co-operation is to be achieved, 
such limitation of sovereignty is essential.? 


VIEWPOINTS CONCERNING STATE’S 
FUNCTION 


It would not be hard to multiply this 
expert testimony. The point which I 
am making is that contemporary criti- 
cism is directed, not merely against the 
policies of governments, but against the 
state as a working mechanism for the 
service of mankind. There are indeed 
three or four different types of attack 
upon it. 

First, there are those who hold that 
the state has taken on far too-much, 
that it ought to interfere less with pri- 
vate activity, and in particular with eco- 
nomic activity. These conservative be- 
lievers in free capitalism hold to the 
faith that a return to laissez faire is the 
only cure for the evils of these bitter 
times. 

At the opposite pole are those so- 
cialists who desire to see the state take 

27. B, Condliffe, The Reconstruction of 
World Trade (New York, 1940), p. 45. 
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over and operate all the sources of 
wealth. 

Some of both schools appear to be- 
lieve that if their solution were adopted 
international relations would look after 
themselves. Allow free rein to the profit 
motive, says one group, and the rapid 
material progress of the last hundred 
years will continue unabated. There 
will be wars occasionally, but the human 
animal will always fight in any case. 
. Eliminate the profit motive, says an- 
: other, and you eliminate war. 

Then come those who would make 
the state the sole unit of economic ac- 
tivity, but would construct a universal 
system, a world-state, in which these 
units, shorn of their present discretion 
to restrict the international interchange 
of goods and services, would operate in 
much the same way as the private trader 
operated under a minimum of public 
regulation. 

Somewhere between stand those who 
concede that state intervention in eco- 
nomic processes has come to stay, but 
who want to retain a reasonable scope 
for private enterprise; who concede that 
the state must be deprived,of its abso- 
lutism in the international sphere, but 
would establish only the minimum of 
supranational control necessary to keep 
the channels of trade free of unilateral 
obstruction and to co-ordinate economic 
policy in the interest of all peoples. 

Out of the welter of conflicting diag- 
noses comes, as might well be expected, 
a diversity of prescriptions. World 
federation, a re-established and uni- 
versalized League of Nations, regional 
groupings independent or linked in an 
interregional association—such are the 
main contenders for our attention as 
postwar forms of political organization. 
If we must venture an opinion on the 
future of the nation-state, we cannot 
avoid looking into the merits and the 
chances of these alternative schemes, and 
yet not lose sight entirely of the dull 
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possibility that none of them may be 
adopted, and that the cessation of hos- 
tilities may be followed by a long period 
of more or less aimless opportunism. 
Nor must we overlook the fact that, 
while these paper plans compete for our 
favor, great military powers are busy in 
Europe and in Asia piecing together, 
under the name of new orders, empires 
which seek to obliterate the multiplicity 
of nation-states and to unite their terri 
tories under the domination of two or 
three master races. 


FEDERATION OF ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
NATIONS 


Since the downfall of France, the 
federationists are in the main content 
to begin with a federation of the English- 
speaking countries—a nucleus to which 
other states would be allowed to adhere 
as they established their fitness for mem- 
bership, the ultimate object being a uni- 
versal federal union. In this union, the 
nation-state, having given up its inde- 
pendent military establishment, its indi- 
vidual foreign policy, and its economic 
autonomy, would be reduced to some- 
thing like the position of the states in 
the American Union. There would, of 
course, be a supreme federal legislature, 
with representation more or less in pro- 
portion to present national populations, 
a federal executive, a federal judicature, 
and federal armed forces. 

This plan, good as it looks on the sur- 
face, is not without objections on the 
merits. It begins with a racially-linguis- 
tically limited membership and assumes 
that the great power and the great ad- 
vantages of the union would irresistibly 
attract other states to candidature for 
inclusion. Is this the way the minds of 
men, in their national groupings, work? 
I suggest that this English-speaking fed- 
eral union is quite as apt to set up rival 
combinations (whose ultimate power can 
no more be predicted than could that of 
Germany) as it is to evoke an active 
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desire for membership. Admitting all 
the excellence of universal federation as 
an ideal, is this the surest way of ap- 
proaching it? 

What now of its practical chances of 
adoption?’ Here is where that strange 
and irrational force called nationalism 
comes into play. On this matter, it 
seems to me, nafionalism may be ex- 
pected to work in two ways. First, I 
think it unlikely that the nationalism of 
the United States will open its arms to 
the British peoples.* Secondly, there 
may still be a nationalism in some at 
least of the British countries which will 
reject a proposal that looks like consti- 
tutional subordination to a large Ameri- 
can majority. If these are facts, they 
are regrettable; but I nevertheless fear 
that they will prove to be facts—and 
facts which will not yield to all the de- 
voted evangelicism of the federationists. 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


Of those who would re-establish the 
League of Nations, this time with the 
United States as a leading member, some 
would give more power, some less power, 
to the central organization. The League, 
according to one school, attempted too 
much, tried too soon to act like a super- 
state. It should never have been given 
any authority to impose sanctions; it 
should rather have been limited to the 
role of purely optional agency of co- 
operation between states. Its work as a 
center of economic and social investiga- 
tion, its assistance in the voluntary im- 
provement of labor and sanitary condi- 
tions, are held up as models of useful 
excellence, whereas its efforts at political 
control are condemned as visionary folly 
which took no account of the real forces 
determining national action. To these 


3 Fortune’s August survey of American opin- 
ion showed only 6.9 per cent in favor of a fed- 
eral union of the democracies. 
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people the nation-state is one of the 
irrefragable realities, which must accord- 
ingly be accepted and gently improved, 
perhaps, but not fundamentally limited 
or altered. States will change, waxing 
or waning, absorbing, conquering, or ab- 
sorbed and conquered; but the state, be- 
cause it expresses an essential human 
instinct, is eternal. In this camp will be 
found many of those laissez faire capi- 
talists whose only criticism of the state 
is that it ought to keep out of business. 

It is quite conceivable that this is all 
that will be done in the way of inter- 
national organization in our lifetime. 
There are influential people in important 
countries who take the view that the 
League of 1919 was an honest attempt 
at universal collective security, that it 
failed, and that its failure is sufficient 
proof that the principle was wrong. 
Next time, they say, we are going to 
make the best working arrangements we 
can with the countries that count most 
for our political security and economic 
prosperity—the rest of the world must 
look out for itself. We may in time de- 
velop some kind of League for consulta- 
tive purposes, but nothing that will mean 
wide and vague responsibilities. 

But surely it is not in this way that 
we shall build the kind of world that 
President Roosevelt described in his 
message to Congress last January—a 
world in which men everywhere shall 
enjoy freedom of thought and expression, 
freedom of religion, freedom from want, 
and freedom from fear. That world, 
said the President, is,“‘no vision of a 
distant millennium,” but a goal “at- 
tainable in our own time and genera- 
tion.” 

It may be so; but the President’s four 
freedoms for all peoples represent an 
earthly paradise such as man has never 
yet been able to achieve, and which he 
cannot possibly achieve without pro- 
found changes in his economic’and po- 
That truth seems 
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to have been recognized by Mr. Sumner 
Welles in his speech of July 22, 1941. 
President Roosevelt had declared that 
freedom from fear meant the reduction 
of armaments to a point where no nation 
would be capable of aggression. Mr. 
Welles said: 


The abolition of offensive armaments and 
the limitation and reduction of defensive 
armaments ... can only be undertaken 
through some rigid form of international 
supervision and control. 


That can only mean an organization hav- 
ing authority and having power over 
states—able to check states if they try 
to arm-——and that implies the subordina- 
tion of the state to higher authority. 

Mr. Welles might have said the same 
thing about the means of freeing man 
from want and safeguarding his liberty 
of speech and religion. If man every- 
where is to enjoy these blessings, some 
organization is going to have to compel 
the state to do certain things, to prevent 
it from doing others, and to assist it in 
doing still others. Either that, or the 
state must be abolished and some uni- 
versal government set up that will take 
unto itself authority over everyone, 
everywhere. 

Put that way, President Roosevelt’s 
aims seem remote. Yet they are not his 
alone. Speaking on May 29 for the 
British Government, Mr. Anthony Eden 
declared: “We have found in President 
Roosevelt’s message to Congress in Janu- 
ary, 1941, the keynote of our own pur- 
poses.” He went on to deal particularly 
‘with freedom from want, and quoted 
with approval a statement of Mr. Hull’s, 
made on May 18, 1941: 


Institutions and arrangements of inter- 
national finance must be so set up that 
they lend aid to essential enterprises and 
continuous development of all countries and 
permit payment through the processes of 
trade consonant with the welfare of all 
countries. 
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Here again, on the part of Mr. Hull 
and of Mr. Eden, foreign ministers of 
the two nations upon which rests the 
chief hope of any democratic world or- 
der, is recognition of the- necessity of 
far-reaching and effective organization 
of supranational scope. 


PREVALENT OPINION CONCERNING 
THE LEAGUE 


It is not, then, merely the theorists 
who are propounding a working commu- 
nity of nations, and elaborating pro- 
grams that cannot be carried out without 
an association of states far stronger than 
the League of 1919. I have mentioned 
the critics who thought the League Cove- 
nant too ambitious, and the influen- 
tial people who are setting themselves 
against any new attempt at collective 
security. I admitted that they may 
prevail at the end of this war. But 
theirs is not yet, I think, the dominant 
attitude on the subject of postwar re- 
construction and organization. The 
opinion which I believe to be the pre- 
vailing one at present is that which 
attributes the failure of the League to 
its want of central power, and holds that 
the next association of states, whatever 
its precise form, must be endowed with 
more right of decision and more capacity 
of execution. 

What I believe to be the prevailing 
judgment of the League by those best 
acquainted with its work is well ex- 
pressed by General Smuts, Prime Min- 
ister of the Union of South Africa, and 
one of the authors of the Covenant. In 
a broadcast of July 21, 1940, he gave his 
version of British Commonwealth objec- 
tives in fighting this war: 


The failure of the League of Nations was 
largely due to the absence of a central con- 
trol which could harmonize the freedom of 
each with the proper functioning of the 
whole of human society. We therefore aim 
at a society of nations which will supply 
this defect and which will possess a central 
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organization equipped with the necessary 
authority and powers to supervise the com- 
mon concerns of mankind. Intercourse 
between the nations will be free, and com- 
merce, economics, and finance will be freed 
from all hampering restrictions and obstruc- 
tions. As between man and man there shall 
be social justice; as between nation and 
nation there shall be the rule of law, the 
absence of force and violence, and the 
maintenance of peace. 


This statement, which in an earlier 
passage had mentioned liberty of speech 
and religion, contains all of the aims 
specified six months later in President 
Roosevelt’s message to Congress, and 
differs from the message in only one 
essential respect, namely, the reference 
to the method by which these aims are 
to be realized. 

We must not, of course, take these 
declarations of political leaders as cer- 
tain Indication of what is to be done in 
the event of complete victory over the 
Axis Powers. ‘They may be taken as 
honest expressions of present desire, even 
of intention. But such intentions have 
a way of being modified by events and 
by movements of opinion. At the end 
of the war there are likely to be, even 
among the democratic governments, 
ideas very different from these as to 
terms and forms of settlement; and, as 
we have repeatedly admitted, these nega- 
tive ideas may prevail. On the other 
hand, the shape of things to come may 
not be abandoned to the discretion of 
the governments. ‘There is at least a 
chance that a popular demand for new 
and more vigorous organization to pre- 
vent war will have developed in suffi- 
cient strength to overcome any reac- 
tionary opposition. 

As between the federationists and 
those who would establish a stronger 
League, there is not quite so much 
difference as is commonly supposed. If 
the strengthened League is to have a 
central organization with power to re- 
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strain states, it will have to be given 
some of the essential elements of federa- 
tion. It will need executive and judicial, 
even legislative, organs capable of acting 
without reference to the consent of the 
states affected by the action taken. In 
federal governments the people are di- 
rectly represented, the federation has 
direct power of taxation and the power 
of acting directly upon the citizen. 
These features may be replaced in a 
league by state representation, state 
contribution, action solely upon states; 
but within its appointed sphere the 
league must have power as effective as 
that of the federation to control what 
is done by and in the individual states. 
As time goes on, the league may evolve 
in the scope and methods of its action 
towards federation; but it will only do 
so as the spirit of world citizenship takes 
precedence over nationalism. Political 
institutions develop loyalties by their 
mere operation; but they cannot operate 
successfully if they are too far in ad- 
vance of the existing sense of commu- 
nity. 


LIMITED FEDERATIONS 


We must turn, however, to another 
current of opinion which was strong im- 
mediately before the present war and 
which persists in the midst of hostilities. 
I refer to the movement in favor of lim- 
ited federations, particularly in Europe. 
The followers of this movement do not 
believe in the expediency or the possi- 
bility of universal federation, and yet 
do not consider the universal league 
of states a solution of European prob- 
lems. There has been some difference in 
their aims from time to time, and some 
difference in the aims of subgroups. 
Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, and later M. 
Briand, crusaded for a United States 
of Europe. Recently the tendency has 
rather been to advocate several federa- 
tions, taking advantage of past or pres- 
ent spontaneous suggestions of associa- 
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tion in north, west, and central Europe. 
A federation of western Europe, em- 
bracing Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and eventually Ger- 
many; Scandinavian, Danubian, and 
Balkan federations—these and other 
possible combinations, such as a Medi- 
terranean unior, have been sketched or 
even worked out in detail.* 

The authors of these plans do not in 
general abandon the idea of a universal 
league. On the contrary, many of them 
sketch in such an organization as the 
background and general setting of their 
regional unions. But they doubt the 
possibility of endowing this league with 
police force, and they think that the 
peculiar problems of Europe can be 
solved only by much closer political in- 
tegration in Europe itself. Their limited 
federations would greatly reduce the 
number of customs frontiers and the 
. number of national armies. They would 
have the central economic organization 
and the central military power necessary 
to co-ordinate economic activity and to 
keep the peace between their members. 
The general league, it is hoped, would 
have sufficient authority to dispose of 
possible ‘conflicts between the various 
unions. The creation of regional fed- 
erations would remove many of the 
causes of conflict in the past, and would 
at the same time produce a better bal- 
ance of defensive forces against possible 
authors of aggression. The program is 
admittedly not perfect, but is probably 
the best that can be carried out in any 
near future. 

Peace in Europe does not necessarily 
mean world peace; but I confess that I 
see in these proposals of larger political 
units the most likely key to postwar 
progress. I, also, doubt the feasibility 
not only of world federation but even of 


4 See, e.g., W. Ivor Jennings, A Federation 
of Western Europe (New York, 1940); and 
M. J. Bonn, “The New World Order,” THE 
ANNALS, Vol. 216 (July 1941), pp. 163-77. 
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a league endowed with the direct mili- 
tary force to prevent aggression. On the 
other hand, it seems not impossible that 
the necessary states may agree to estab- 
lish something in the nature of a world 
commonwealth which will encourage the 
formation or strengthening of regional 
associations and will at the same time 
serve as an agency of co-ordination and 
conciliation between these associations. 
The minimum institutions of this com- 
monwealth should be: (1) a court with 
compulsory jurisdiction in interregional 
disputes; (2) an economic organization 
with means to control exchange rates, 
carry out international schemes of pub- 
lic works and industrial development, 
and bring substantial pressure to bear 
for the removal of obstacles to interna- 
tional trade; (3) a social organization, 
including the present International La- 
bor Organization, for the regulation of 
conditions of labor, measures of public 
health, control of harmful traffics, and 
necessary migrations of population. 


WORLD POLICE FORCE 


The objection may be raised that if 
judicial, economic, and social functions 
of this vigorous nature can be secured 
for the world commonwealth, a universal 
police force strong enough to enforce 
decisions and ‘stop aggression can also 
be set up by agreement. If I thought 
this were true, I should immediately 
cease advocating half-measures, and join 
the crusade for a world federation. The 
best estimate I can make of present tend- 
encies leads me to the conclusion that 
judicial, social, and economic functions 
will more readily win acceptance than 
will direct executive and police powers. 
Agreement between the United States 
and the British countries, and perhaps 
also Soviet Russia, will be necessary for 
the establishment of these institutions. 
If that agreement can be secured, not 
merely for the immediate measures of 
relief and reconstruction in an armistice 
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period, but for permanent purposes, we 
shall make the greatest advance that 
can reasonably be hoped for as a first 
step after this war. 

General disarmament can only come 
as a second step, and if Mr. Sumner 
Welles is right in his opinion that it 
cannot be achieved without “some rigid 
form of international supervision and 
control,” then it must be accompanied 
by a great strengthening of the world 
commonwealth. Economic embargoes, 
applied in time and with sufficient vigor 
and determination, will go a long way 
to check any attempt by a state to arm 
itself beyond its permitted strength; but 
_ to be quite effective in all possible cases, 
the commonwealth will need arms of its 
own to prevent state armament. When 
we get to that point, we have crossed the 
difficult hurdle of supranational police. 

I shall be reproached with more than 
ordinary negligence if I do not touch 
upon that hardy-perennial problem of 
international politics, peaceful change. 
That means simply the changing of 
existing laws and legal situations where 
they cause hardship recognized to be 
inequitable. I assume that the inchoate 
world commonwealth of which I have 
spoken will be directed by a general 
assembly, and it is to this body that I 
would refer petitions for changes in the 
law. The world court should, I think, 
first be consulted for an authoritative 
statement of the existing law and an 
opinion whether and how, in the interests 
of equity, it should be amended. Where 
the court advises change, the assembly 
should be authorized to make it by a 
majority. Where the change desired is 
of local significance only, it should be 
effected by the appropriate regional as- 
sociation. 


EFFECT ON THE NATION-STATE 


What now of the nation-state? If 
the Axis Powers should win this war, 
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many states would disappear, absorbed 
in the living space of a master race. 
The result would be, wherever the Axis 
domination reached, two or three em- 
pires, each englobing many nations. 
Only the empires would have those at- 
tributes of sovereignty upon which, as 
at least a theoretical possession, all states 
have hitherto prided themselves. All the 
rest would be tributary satellites. 

If the Axis is decisively defeated, on 
the other hand, then there is a reasonable 
chance that an inchoate world common- 
wealth, on democratic principles, may 
be established and operated. Its very 
establishment will diminish the so-called 
sovereignty of the member states; for it 
cannot do anything unless certain func- 
tions in which the state now claims ab- 
solute discretion are handed over to it. 
I have suggested that there must be a 
world court with compulsory jurisdic- 
tion. That means that no state will in- 
the future have the legal right to refuse 
to submit a dispute to impartial adjudi- 
cation. I have suggested an economic 
and social organization, and that will 
be useful only in so far as it can prevent 
states from imposing arbitrary restric- 
tions on economic activity, or permitting 
conditions of life and labor below a 
jointly determined standard. I should 
have added that the principle of the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact must be reinvigo- 
rated, and the international legal status 
of war reduced to the same dimensions 
as self-defense within the national law, - 
the question of what constitutes self- 
defense being recognized as one to be 
settled by the world court. 

Each of these developments will mean 
a profound change, and a change for the 
better, in the legal status of the nation- 
state. That entity will become what it 
should be, less of a reef in the essentially 
universal course of economic and social 
progress, more of a unit in a world com- 
munity. 

Our material environment has been 
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"fundamentally altered by wide-ranging 
economic activity combined with tech- 
nological progress. What I have de- 
picted as a possible and desirable adap- 
tation of our political organization to 
that change need cause no alarm to the 
intelligent patriot. The adaptation will 
have to overcome the opposition of 
ardent nationalists, to whom the majesty 
of the state is the summum bonum. 


They continue to brand as traitor any- . 


one who proposes the subordination of 
their idol to supranational authority. 
Psychologists explain this attitude as a 
sort of vicaricus expansion of the ego; 
but it still has little difficulty in passing 
as high patriotism. 

None save the anarchist condemns 
an enlightened devotion to the state. 
But fanaticism readily transforms an 
instrument designed to serve the rough- 
hewing art of living together into a 
- weapon of destruction; and fanaticism 
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in this context is only an extreme form 
of the common fallacy that makes of 
the state a value in itself. Under benefit 
of that fallacy, this creature of man’s 
making is apt to be dressed in attributes 
of divinity, so that logical analysis be- 
comes sacrilege. l 

`” Meanwhile, all our lives are distorted 
by conflicts that culminate in mass de- 
struction and mass slaughter. Every 
effort to build institutions for the settle- 
ment of those conflicts at an early stage 
in their development is met by a stub- 
born refusal to see the state for what it 
is, a means, not an end, a device for 
harmonizing men’s interests and enhanc- 
ing their welfare—and a device whose. 
inadequacy under present conditions 
clamors for structural improvement. 
Overcome that form of nationalism and 
firm foundations can gradually and care- 
fully be laid for a democratic world 
order. 
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The Dilemma of Democracy 


By H. Duncan HALL 
Delivered August 11, 1941 


HE first question which a statesman 

has to put to himself when he makes 
a judgment on the condition of democ- 
racy and its future, is: Where are we 
now? We also must take this pragmatic 
point of view if our thinking is to be 
of practical value. The answer to the 
question is only too clear. All democ- 
racies are at war; they are engaged in a 
common war, besieged and fighting for 
their lives. President Roosevelt in his 
speech of March 16, 1941 spoke of the 
“battle lines of democracy.” For him, 
as for Winston Churchill, the leader of 
the other great contemporary democracy, 
the first question is: Will the lines hold? 
Has democracy, in Churchill’s phrase, 
“the faculty of survival in high and hon- 
orable and indeed glorious debate”? 
And for them both this is no abstract 
question, but a question of the fate of 
Great Britain and America, without 
whose survival democracy as a form of 
government, and not as a mere idea, 
theory, or memory, must disappear from 
human society for a long time. 

We are not concerned here with the 
forms of democracy, but rather with its 
substance. It is worth noting that the 
forms rather than the substance are 
emphasized in most modern definitions 
of democracy. Lord ‘Bryce, for example, 
in his great book, Modern Democracies, 
published in 1921 at the height of the 
victory of democracy, defines it as “a 
government in which the will of the ma- 
jority of qualified citizens rules, taking 
the qualified citizens to represent the 
great bulk of the inhabitants, say, 
roughly at least three fourths.” The 
emphasis here is on forms—the fran- 
chise, voting, and majority rule. Even 
definitions which emphasize the nature 
of the processes of democracy—that 


is, “government by discussion,” based 
on compromise—hardly touch the sub- 
stance. The root of the matter is the 
autonomous personality, a condition in 
which mind and conscience are suffi- 
ciently in control of the instinctual 
drives for the personality to act in ac- 
cordance with conscience, reason, and 
reality. - We shall discuss later how de- 
mocracy, based on this principle, differs 
in its nature and operations from a 
totalitarian regime, based not on au- 
tonomous personalities but on a mass 
situation in which the personality is 
completely subordinated to the leader. 


DEMOCRACY’S INVETERATE HABIT OF 
SUICIDE 


It is interesting to look back to the 
end of the last war and see how the 
future of democracy looked to those who 
had just won the war to make the world 
safe for democracy. We turn naturally 
to Lord Bryce as witness. He was op- 
timistic as to the future. He strove, as 
he said, “to repress the pessimism of 
experience”; and he was only too suc- 
cessful. His book foresaw nothing of 
the apocalyptic future with its unleash- 
ing of demonic forces: The atmosphere 
of easy optimism of his time is shown in 
a long history of democracy written three 
years later entitled The Irresistible 
Movement of Democracy.* 

But the reviewer of Lord Bryce in the 
London Times had far deeper insight 
into the future. What right have we, 
he asks, to make final judgments about 
the success of a form of government 
which is still very new? 


Monarchies and aristocracies have lived 


1By J. S. Penman (London: Macmillan, 
1923). 
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“ through many centuries. Few indeed are 
the democracies that have ever reached 
anything which can be called maturity. 
Their greatest defect, to which no allusion 
is made in this book, is their inveterate 
habit of committing suicide... . As things 
are, we do not yet know whether a long- 
lived democracy would outgrow its follies 
or surrender completely to them.? 


The longest-lived democracy, the United 
States, he pointed out, was still in its 
infancy; and, like the newer British de- 
.mocracies, its experiment had been made 
“under such conditions of material pros- 
perity and immunity from external dan- 
ger that it has never been put to the 
supreme test of adversity.” 

As these words were written, this test 
of adversity was being prepared in the 
restless minds of German leaders and 
thinkers: Spengler had already written 
three years before: 


The democratic nations must disappear, 
because they put their trust in illusions, 
more particularly the illusions of truth and 
justice. There is only one reality in the 
world—force. If you listen closely you 
can already hear the tramp of the Caesars 
who are coming to take over the world. 


It was indeed the illusions of democracy 
(not “truth and justice,” for these are 
not illusions) that were to betray it. 
By taking advantage of these illusions 
the Caesars were to obtain their initial 
tremendous successes. 


Can Democracy SURVIVE IN A TOTAL 
War? 


The main dilemma of democracy may 
be expressed thus: Must democracy de- 
stroy itself in order to survive in a total 
war? But there is something more than 


2 The Times Literary Supplement, July 31, 
1921. 

3 Quoted in Douglas Miller, Fou Can’t Do 
Business with Hitler (Boston: Little, Brown’ & 
Co., 1941). s 
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the threat by an external enemy, namely, 
dangers coming from enemies inside the 
gates of democracy. By this I do not 
mean the obvious danger of the Fifth 
Column, which is merely old “traitor” 
writ large, aided by modern forms of 
psychological war and used by a supreme 
master of that art and science. Democ- 
racy has other internal dangers still more 
subtle—above all, the danger of degen- 
erating into a mass condition and the 
danger that uncontrolled economic forces 
will break down the structure of society 
and even destroy political freedom. 

The first dilemma to which I have 
just referred—the apparent incompati- 
bility between democracy and the cen- 
tralization of power required by war—is 
an old one. It is reformulated in every 
great crisis demanding of a democracy 
greater discipline and concentration of 
power to meet an external danger. At 
the time of the Civil War, which was far 
from being a total war, Lincoln asked the 
question: “Maust a government of neces- 
sity be too strong for the liberties of its 
own people or too weak to maintain its 
own existence?” 

The dilemma was foreseen at the very 
outset of the present war by the leaders 
of the British democracies. Warnings 
were given by some of the Prime Min- 
isters to their Parliaments against the 
danger that in transforming their sys- 
tems to fight a total war they might, as 
expressed by the Australian Prime Min- 
ister on September 6, 1939, lose “our 
institutions of Parliament and of liberal 
thought, free speech and free criticism.” 

An English publicist, Mr. Geoffrey 
Crowther, editor of Tke Economist, de- 
scribed some months ago the answer 
found by the British democracies to this 
dilemma. He said: 


I doubt if there are many questions that 
agitate the mind of the British people at the 
present moment less than this one of the 
compatibility of democracy and total war. 
We know the answer; we know that as the 
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war becomes more total our response be- 
comes more democratic. 


The reason why the question was ever 
raised was, he suggests, that democracy 
has been thought of naively in terms of 
“schoolbook definitions.” 

Many of the forms of democracy have 
been put in cold storage for the duration. 
But this has been an act of self-imposed 
discipline in which the mind and con- 
science of the citizen have never been 
stronger or more clear, the personality 
never more autonomous; so that if the 
question whether Britain was still a 
democracy were put to the average Eng- 
lishman, he would simply laugh. 


He would tell you that your tests do not 
go to the root of the matter. He would tell 
you that England has come closer to the 
ideal of government of the people by the 
people for the people, than ever before. 


But there are institutions and forms 
which a free people must retain if it is 
to be true to the law of its being and so 
retain its inner strength, and one of 
these is the freedom to criticize in and 
out of parliament. The free exercise of 
the power of criticism by the House of 
Commons has never been more marked 
than during the war. No matter how 
unlimited the power of the Ministers of 
the Crown may be over the citizen, all 
the Ministers, from the Prime Minister 
down, must appear several times a week 
before the House of Commons and sub- 
mit to a cross-examination of the most 
searching kind. 

It is characteristic of the working of 
all the British democracies that the un- 
limited wartime powers, given freely by 
the Parliaments, have in many cases 
remained in the background unused. 
The self-discipline of the citizen, his 
feeling that the war is his affair more 
than the Government’s, has produced a 
form of free co-operation far more ef- 


4The New York Times Magazine, April 27, 
1941. 
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fective than could be obtained by the 
use of statutory powers. Such a situa- 
tion is indeed an ideal toward which 
democracy strives. 

The same phenomenon intrigued Brit- 
ish civil servants in the last war. One 
of them, who made a scientific study of 
the wartime experiments in state control, 
finished his study with a feeling of 
amazement at the heights to which free 
human association was able to rise. 
“The organization of state control,” he 
said, “was an expression of corporate 
feeling and collective responsibility of a 
far more intense kind than that’ which 
binds society together in times of peace.” 
Here was a revelation of hidden reserves 
of human capacity that seemed to justify 
a hope that “human association may ac- 
complish miracles,” if some day we can 
learn the secret of these reserves and 
how to utilize them in time of peace.® 

But the fact that democracy can be 
most truly democracy in time of war is 
no paradox. It is an ancient truth 
known to all free peoples. The free 
citizens of Athens knew it and re-learned 
it each time their patriotism made them 
willing to die to preserve their state 
against an invader and “to set the crown 
of freedom upon Greece.” 


THE INNER BEING oF DEMOCRACY 


It is necessary to look a little more 
closely at this inner substance of democ- 
racy, since in it, and only in it, is the 
strength which can defeat the totalitarian 
regimes which have taken as their pri- 
mary objective the destruction of democ- 
racy and of everything for which it 
stands. When Jefferson, father of lib- 
erty in this country, thought of liberty, 
it was in‘terms of freedom of the mind. 
“I have sworn,” he said, “upon the altar 
of God eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the mind of men.” 
His great English contemporary, Ed- 

“5 Edward M. H. Lloyd, Experiments in 
State Control (Yale Univ. Press, 1925), p. 4. 
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mund Burke, collaborator with him in 
the cause of American liberty, conceived 
liberty in the same terms. But Burke 
saw that in the end true liberty must 
be self-government: “a controlling power 
upon will and appetite ... placed... 
within. . . . It is ordained in the eternal 
constitution of things that men of in- 
temperate minds cannot be free.” And 
today it is still this conception that 
guides the leaders of British democracy. 
Lord Halifax, speaking early in the war 
to the Oxford students, quoted T. H. 
Green’s saying that “that man is free 
who is conscious of himself as the author 
of the law which he obeys.” $ 

But Jefferson, Burke, and Halifax 
were among the first in their generations 
in recognizing that such an ideal state, 
in which free men, autonomous person- 
alities, are bound together in a society 
by a deep sense of moral obligation, can 
never be achieved finally and for all 
time. It must always be subject to chal- 
lenge from within and from without. It 
has to be upheld by a perpetual struggle 
of will, and in the last resort by force, 
once the struggle is “joined in the physi- 
cal arena,” as Lord Halifax put it in his 
address. As the experience of the Rus- 
sian OGPU and of its German imitators 
has shown, even strong autonomous per- 
sonalities can be broken down by physi- 
cal and psychological torture. When 
Spinoza talked of the power of a tyrant 
as extending only up to the outer mask 
of a man’s face, and not beyond into his 
free mind, he was thinking of the civi- 
lized tyrants of his own generation. 
Both the inner citadel of the autonomous 
mind and the outer citadel of the organ- 
ized group, in its modern form of the 
national state, are subject now to an 
attack which in ferocity and ruthlessness 
goes beyond anything which Spinoza’s 
generation knew. 


8“A Conflict of Youth,” by Lord Halifax 
at Oxford, Feb. 27, 1940 (London Times, Feb. 
28, 1940). 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE NATIONAL 
CITADEL 


In our modern thinking we have come 
to regard democracy almost as if it were 
a general condition independent of a 
nation or state—a kind of supernational 
society like Islam or the Catholic 
Church. Earlier generations knew bet- 
ter. They knew that democracy is as 
dependent upon the national state (or 
its equivalent city state) as the soul is 
upon the body. There is indeed an es- 
sential connection between democracy 
and the spirit of nationality or patri- 
otism. It is only in our confused mod- 
ern thinking that the ‘two have become 
separated. 

Democracy is a condition which arose 
within the state and nation and was 
made possible by the patriotism of its 
citizens. It was in this spirit of self- 
sacrifice for their nation that the moral 
qualities and capacities essential to de- 
mocracy were forged. If democracy is 
now fighting for its life with its back 
to the wall, the cause is probably to be 
found, as much as anywhere, in the de- 
cay of patriotism. One of the chief 
signs of that decay is the diminished 
capacity of the citizen to see the dan- 
gers coming upon the nation from out- 
side, and less willingness to undertake 
as his primary civic responsibility the 
defense of his country. 

This is a danger to which democratic 
forms of government have shown them- 
selves in the past to be prone. Machia- 
velli in the sixteenth century * and Adam 
Smith in the eighteenth ê drew attention 
to the danger, to which republics and 
democracies were subject, of the weaken- 


‘ing of the martial spirit involved in the 


employment of mercenaries. 
It is not accidental that the democra- 


- cies have been mainly maritime peoples, 


more anxious to trade with other peoples 


“The Prince, Chaps. XII and XII, 
8 The Wealth of Nations, Book V, 
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than to conquer them. Because they 
have been maritime peoples, often with 
the advantage of insular security, they 
have been able to depend upon a special 
form of defense, namely naval power, 
which itself involves a certain danger of 
diminishing the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility on the part of the citizen 
for the defense of his country. The 
average Englishman and American came 
to rely on the Navy for the defense of 
his country. The Navy, the “wooden 
walls of England,” came to be regarded 
as a kind of outer rampart, which re- 
quired for its manning and defense the 
services of a few specialists and not of 
the whole nation. Such a situation 
tended to breed a kind of Maginot Line 
mentality, which helped to dull the sense 
of external danger and to obscure the 
dependence of democracy for its ulti- 
mate survival on the will and ability of 
all the citizens to defend their country. 


ILLUSIONS OF DEMOCRACY 


But this explanation is not enough to 
account for the tendency shown by de- 
mocracy in all ages to lose its sense of 
external danger, to neglect its arma- 
ments, and, what is far more serious, to 
allow the martial capacity of its people 
to diminish. Spengler, in the passage 
quoted above, suggests one illusion by 
which a democracy may commit suicide, 
namely, an inability or unwillingness to 
allow for the element of force in inter- 
national relations. It is unable or un- 
willing to see the immense part played 
by force and war in history and not 
least in the building up and preserving 
of all the basic elements of the demo- 
cratic system. It accepts easily the glib 
untruth that “war settles nothing.” It 
` overlooks the fact that the great charters 
of democracy such as the Bill of Rights 
and the Declaration of Independence 
were fought for line by line, idea by 
idea, word by word, by countless genera- 
tions of courageous men before “these 
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truths” became “self-evident.” Elo- 
quent witness to the truth is rarely 
enough; men demand the re-education 
of bitter experience. 

Demosthenes appealed in vain to the 
Athenian democracy to recognize the 
reality of danger coming to it from 
Philip of Macedon, who had developed 
new techniques of war and was engaged 
in the conquest one by one of the neigh- 
bors of Athens. In vain he pleaded with 
the citizens to understand that 


the chief object of his [Philip’s] arms and 
his diplomacy is our free constitution; on 
nothing in the world is he more bent than 
on its destruction. And it is in a way natu- 
ral that he should act thus. For he knows 
for certain that even if he masters all else, 
his power will be precarious as long as you 
remain a democracy; but if ever he meets 
with one of the many mischances to which 
mankind is liable, all the forces that are 
now under restraint will be attracted to 
your side.® 


A generation after the foundation of 
the American democracy, one of its 
presidents, James Monroe, in his an- 
nual message to Congress in 1822, noted 
this illusion of democracy regarding ex- 
ternal danger as already in his day a 
commonplace. 


It has often been charged against free gov- 
ernments that they have neither the fore- 
sight nor the virtue to provide at the proper 
season for great emergencies; that their 
course is improvident and expensive; that 
war will always find them unprepared, and, 
whatever its calamities, that its terrible 
warnings will be disregarded and forgotten 
as soon as peace returns. 


It was still a commonplace, but still un- 
learned, four generations later when Mr. 
Baldwin, Prime Minister of an England 
already marked high on the list of the 
victims of Nazi aggression, made the re- 
mark that a democracy was always two 


9 Demosthenes, tr. C. A. and J. H. Vince, 
Loeb Classical Library (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1926), p. 197. 
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years late in a rearmament race. And 
now the United States goes through the 
same painful experience of learning by 
its own suffering what it might have 
learned from the example of others. 


Tue MECHANISM OF PROJECTION 


Why is it, as Ambassador Winant 
asked the Pilgrims in London on March 
18, 1941, “that peace-loving peoples are 
slow to believe that others are plotting 
their destruction?” The explanation is 
to be sought in part in the almost irre- 
sistible tendency of people to project 
their own character and ideas upon the 
outside world, and to imagine that 
others, despite all appearances to the 
contrary, are really like themselves. 

The folly of an individual leader, his 
limited sense of reality, may play its 
part in blinding a nation to external 
danger. Neville Chamberlain could still, 
almost willfully, believe in Hitler’s good 
faith, even after Munich. On November 
1, 1938, in referring to the Anglo- 
German declaration signed in Munich, 
he assured the House of Commons that 
“he meant what was in it; he was con- 
vinced that Herr Hitler meant it too.” *° 
Some weeks later, on December 19, in 
justifying to the House his visit to Mus- 
solini in Rome, he showed plainly the 
mechanism of projection which helps 
to explain why he and his country let 
themselves drift into such danger. He 
was going with the Foreign Secretary, he 
explained, “with the genuine desire to 
improve relations between the two coun- 
tries by better understanding of one 
another’s point of view and through 
personal contact to strengthen confi- 
dence.” | 

The underlying assumption through- 
out is that, despite appearances to the 
contrary, it must be possible to do busi- 
ness with the dictators; they must be 


10 Journal of Parliaments of Empire, Vol. 
XX, p. 5. 
11 Ibid., p. 24. 


sincere, i.e., animated by the same desire 
for mutual understanding and the avoid- 
ance of war as Chamberlain himself was. 


BETRAYAL BY AN IDEA 


But in this situation there was more 
than the naiveté of an individual leader. 
An idea slavishly followed can also be- 
tray. In this case the idea was the 
principle of conciliation, valid in the 
past, but now carried over into a situa- 
tion where it no longer applied. It was 
the conception and policy learned from 
the hard experience of the American 
Revolution. It was the principle on 
which the whole British Commonwealth 
was subsequently built. It worked well 
in the Empire, and became the guiding 
principle of the British Empire in its 
foreign relations, Mr. Chamberlain re- 
ferred to its good results in the Empire 
in justifying to the House of Commons 
the policy of conciliating the dictators 
on which he embarked following the 
resignation of Mr. Eden in March 1938. 

A personal experience illustrates the 
strength of this idea at the time of 
Munich. In the lobby of the House of 
Commons in October 1938, in the midst 
of the Munich debate, a High Commis- 
sioner of one of the Dominions, to whom 
I ventured to express doubts about the 
wisdom of the Munich settlement, put 
his hands on both my shoulders and said 
in a pained voice: “You, of all people, 
should know better. You know how 
conciliation worked in the Empire. You 
know that you had to trust Hertzog and 
De Valera. We kave to trust Hitler.” 

If the House and the nation allowed 
Mr. Chamberlain to proceed, it was not 
only because of the hold of this tradi- 


‘tional principle over English minds. A 


further element entered in, namely, the 
simple psychological mechanism of pre- 
ferring not to face facts because to see 
them clearly would mean to admit past 
folly and to face immediate and highly 
unpleasant action. It was because of 
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the same kind of mechanism that many 
Americans, who saw clearly enough at 
the time of Munich, fell later into con- 
fusion because they had reached the 
point when clear understanding must 
be followed by immediate action. 


THE INHUMAN CONCEPTION OF THE 
Economic’ Man 


But in this situation the inaction of 
the democracies was due to a whole com- 
plex of ideas. The political thinking of 
at least two generations had been pro- 
foundly and disastrously affected by 
carrying over into politics the funda- 
mental generalization of economics that 
man tends to act, at least in the eco- 
nomic sphere, in accordance with his 
real economic interest. Lord Halifax, 
in the address already referred to dwelt 
strongly on this point. “Your world,” 
he told his audience, “has been influ- 
enced, whether you acknowledge it or 
not, by what I must take leave to term 
the inhuman conception of the so-called 
economic man.” It was an inhuman 
conception because it obscured the de- 
monic forces in human nature—the “ac- 
tive force of evil” with its “destructive 
power.” And if Lord Halifax, unlike 
many of his contemporaries, never lost 
sight of this truth, it was because for him 
some of the ancient basic generalizations 
of religion about human nature still had 
meaning. 

But if such explanations help us to 
understand why a “peace-loving people” 
may be slow even to the point of suicide 
to believe that another is plotting its 
destruction, they do not solve the riddle 
why some nations are peace-loving and 
others aggressive, nor do they tell us 
much about the organization and dis- 
position of the human forces in these 
two kinds of nations. We can only refer 
to some of the main aspects of these 


problems. The first aspect to which we 


shall refer very briefly is the general 
nature of the process whereby human 
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beings as a species have evolved and 
continue to live and develop only in 
large political groups—tribes, nations, 
and states. The second aspect is the 
nature of the organization of the hu- 
man forces in what Mr. Winant re- 
ferred to as a “peace-loving people,” 
and their organization in a totalitarian 
state in a condition of perpetual war, 
declared or undeclared, against its neigh- 
bors. 


WAR AND THE NATIONAL PEACE 


In a very remarkable essay on Idea 
of a Universal History on a Cosmopoliti- 
cal Plan, written after the Seven Years’ 
War, Kant surveys the past and future 
of the human race as a necessary out- 
come of certain basic aspects of human 
nature. The most important of these 
aspects he takes to be the “asocial so- 
clality” of man-—the ambivalent nature 
which drives man both to live in society 
and to revolt against it. It is the old 
Greek and Biblical antithesis of love and 
hate, which all the great thinkers on hu- 
man society, from Aristotle onwards, 
have taken as their central problem. 

But just how this basic quality works 
out in the wider political life of man, in 
the relations between states in war and 
peace, still awaits full scientific analysis. 
Kant attempts no such analysis; he is 
concerned mainly with the conflict be- 
tween man’s instinctual drives and his 
slowly growing rationality. He dwells 
on the irony that man can foresee now 
with his reason the goal preordained by 
his own nature. That goal is a uni- 
versal society, a civitas gentium, with 
the intermediate stage of a League of 
Nations, as Kant outlined it in a pro- 
phetic passage in his essay on Perpetual 
Peace some thirty years later. But 
though his reason can foresee this goal, 
man has to pass through endless genera- 
tions of tribulation and war before he 
can develop his powers of self-control 
sufficiently to be able to reach it. 


THE DILEMMA OF DEMOCRACY 


But Kant’s contemporary, Rousseau, 
in a flash of poetic insight, suggested an 
explanation of what goes on in this hu- 


man progression by means of intergroup 


conflict and co-operation. He said: 


We have taken all kinds of precautions 
against private wars, only to kindle national 
wars a thousand times more terrible... 
in forming a particular group of men, we 
have really declared ourselves enemies of 
the whole race.** 


And no doubt in many earlier writ- 
ers such hints have occurred freely. 
Thomas Hobbes in Leviathan makes a 
similar remark: “When there is no com- 
mon enemy [men] make war on each 
other for their particular interests.” 

Both remarks are based on the same 
implied generalization from the observed 
facts of human experience, namely, that 
in order to curb their asocial tendency, 
their inherent aggressiveness, sufficiently 
to be able to live together without war 
in the larger society of a state, men must 
find some external outlet for their ag- 
gressions by turning them against an 
external common enemy. And so the 
“King’s Peace” in the large and complex 
unit of the state, the internal security 
from daily endemic war which is the 
most precious advance so far made by 
the human race, has been achieved to 
some extent at the cost of developing 
international War. War becomes from 
this point of view a kind of safety valve, 
drawing off excessive aggression that 
might otherwise explode in civil war. A 
great French diplomat, Jules Cambon, 
suggested in 1926, the year, after the 
Locarno Pact, that if the safety valve 
could be closed, wars between nations 
might be replaced by wars still more 

12 Rousseau, Lasting Peace, 1756, translated 
by C. E. Vaughan, London, 1917. Jules Cam- 
bon, in Le Diplomat (Paris, 1926), remarked: 
“Montesquieu, bien avant Rousseau, avait écrit 
que, sitôt que Jes hommes sont en société, ils 


perdent Je sentiment de leur faiblesse et que 


létat de guerre commence.” 
e 
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ferocious—wars between classes and 
wars of ideas.? 


“Prace-LOVING” AND “WARLIKE” 
PEOPLES 


This, then, in very general terms, is 
the basic mechanism that has existed 
through human history and still exists 
and operates today; and it is here that 
we must look. for the basic reason why 
every state has a national deferise policy. 
But the mode of operation of this mecha- 
nism is very complex. Stated thus 
crudely, the generalization does not take 
account of the existence, side by side 
at a particular point of time, of nations 
which by common consent can be de- 
scribed as “peace-loving” and nations 
which are “aggressive.” A general 
popular judgment found similar differ- 
ences even within prewar Germany in 
the contrast between the militaristic 
Prussians and the milder, more peaceful 
peoples of southern Germany. And the 
presence side by side in India of “fight- 
ing” peoples and “non-warlike” peoples 
is a commonplace. | 

There is also the added complication 
of the smallness or greatness of states. 
Small states cannot afford the luxury of 
giving free vent to their aggressions 
against great powers, or even against 
other small states under the protection 
of great powers. Necessity imposes on 
them a restraint which is less felt by the 
great powers, though some of the latter 
may be subject to a self-imposed re- 
straint not less than the most “moral” 
of the small states. A story fathered on 
several small nations illustrates this 
truth. A Scotchman was asked what 
would happen if Scotland were as large 
and populous at the United States. He 
pondered for awhile and replied, “Then 
God help the rest of the world!” 

To account for these differences in 
peacefulness or aggressiveness, we should 
have to go deep into the history and the 

18 Le Diplomat, Paris, 1926. 
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special circumstances of each people. 
An excessively aggressive attitude may 
be due in part to transitory circum- 
stances, such as the temptation offered 
by the weakness of a neighbor. This 
was not the least of the factors that 
caused the present aggression of Japan 
against China. In such a situation a 
dynamic and explosive leadership may 
play an especially important role in re- 
leasing the aggression against the victim. 
But there may be something far deeper 
than these transitory factors. There 
may be a difference in the degree of 
domestication reached by a particular 
people.** Popular speech is full of ref- 
erences to the existence of such differ- 
ences in the degree of tameness reached 
by different varieties of the species Man. 
The existence of such a difference, going 
beyond any mere difference of culture, 
is suggested by the popular generaliza- 
tion about “fighting” and “nonfighting” 
peoples in India. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MAKE-UP OF AN 
AGGRESSIVE TOTALITARIAN STATE 


The organization of the psychological 
forces of an aggressive totalitarian state 
in a perpetual condition of war, declared 
or undeclared, against its neighbors, is 
very different from that of a “peaceful 
people’”’—even when that people has ac- 
tually been forced into war by such 
aggression. We might take as examples 
present Nazi Germany and England or 
the United States. We have seen how 
a democracy, when faced with such an 
external danger as that presented by 
German aggression, tends at first to 
react, not with fear or rearmament and 
the counteraggression of a vigorous self- 
defense, but rather by ignoring the dan- 
ger. By showing weakness and vacilla- 
tion, it stimulates the aggressor and so 


44 See Einstein and Freud, Why War? League 
of Nations, 1933; Robert Waelder, Essay in 
L'Esprit, Véthique et la guerre, League of Na- 
tions, 1934. 
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hastens the war which it is apparently 
trying to avoid. 

Perhaps this conduct is but a more 
subtle illustration of the safety-valve 
mechanism -to which I have referred. 
Because the democracy has turned so 
little of its aggression outward in time 
of peace, it has stimulated an outburst 
of aggression against itself which it must 
then counter by a large release of ag- 
gression in self-defense. But though the 
victim may have tempted the would-be 
murderer, neither law nor morality ad- 
mits this as any excuse for the mur- 
derous assault, 

All accounts of the psychological 
make-up of the British, Canadian, and 
other democracies in this war are in sub- 
stantial agreement in their emphasis on 
two things: first, great increase in the 
inner cohesion, and second, almost com- 
plete absence of any “unreasonable” ag- 
gression toward the enemy, i.e., of any- 
thing which suggests the exaggerated 
pathological hatred of a real “war hys- 
teria.” These peoples are acting, even 
in the midst of a war to the death, as 
democracies; they are acting in accord- 
ance with reason and conscience, which 
are the law of their being. 

Nor is there much difference of opin- 
ion among all competent observers as 
to the psychological make-up of present 
Nazi Germany. It is described as a 
regime existing essentially only for war, 
in perpetual hostility to other states 
near and far, incapable of continuing 
to exist save on this basis, and for the 
same reason so incapable of making 
peace that it can hardly any longer use 
the ruse of a “peace offensive.” Control 
is exercised by a small group of leaders 
exempt from any necessity to submit 
their actions to that public criticism 
which is the essential feature of a de- 
mocracy even in wartime. The princi- 
pal motive force used by such a group 
of leaders in the exercise of their power, 
both outside the state and to a smaller 
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degree within it, is aggression or hatred. 
The Fascist doctrine, according to Mus- 
solini, is that “for the Fascist all is in 
the state, and nothing human or spiritual 
exists, and much less has any value, out- 
side the state” “nothing, that is, ex- 
cept the very human quality of aggres- 
sion and hatred. As the Voelkischer 
Beobachter put it on August 3, 1936, 
“justice and good nature should be lim- 
ited to one’s own people.” 1° 


THe Hypnotic FORMULA: THE 
LEADER 1s RIGHT 


If a totalitarian state of this type has 
an intense inner cohesion, it is quite dif- 
ferent from the internal cohesion of a 
true democracy at war, being the result 
of hypnosis and terror, while the cohe- 
sion of a democracy is in large measure 
the result of the free exercise of the rea- 
son and conscience of the individual. 
President Roosevelt has several times 
referred to the German people as in a 
condition of hypnosis. “They are the 
hypnotized followers,” he said on March 
16, 1941, “of a handful of individual 
rulers who have seized power by force.” 
The description is an exact one from the 
scientific point of view. 

What happens in such a condition of 
“temporary insanity,” Y or “collective 
psychosis,” has not yet been fully ana- 
lyzed, although no question is of greater 
importance to human society.1® As in 
the hypnosis of the individual, the leader 
who by his psychological power has 
created the mass situation takes over a 
large part of the normal functions of the 
conscience and reason of the individual. 
The result is the emergence of a char- 
acteristic formula that is reproduced in 
every such “collective psychosis.” It is 


15 Cited in Nationalism, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, London, 1939. 
16 Noted in Douglas Miller, You Can’t Do 
Business with Hitler, p. 15, 
17 New York Times, July 20, 1941. 
18 Robert Waelder, op. cit. 
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expressed in the Fourteenth Point of 
Fascism: “Mussolini is always right.” 
As the Greeks put it in describing a “tyr- 
anny” created by a demagogue, the 
leader “turns the mind” of the people. 
In doing so, he is able to release in unu- 
sual measure the instinctual drives of the 
people. What Kant called “sociality” 
becomes intensified. There is a stronger 
internal cohesion. The aggression which 
is released in such a condition is largely 
withdrawn from inside the community 
(“closing of the ranks’’—removal of po- 
litical or other intergroup conflict) and 
turned outward against neighboring 
states in far greater volume and in- 


‘tensity than is normally the case. 


President Roosevelt in the same 
speech (March 16) analyzed the “vast 
difference” between the bond of cohesion 
and the relation of the people to their 
leader in a “hypnotic” condition of this 
sort and in a democracy. One he refers 
to as the “obedience” of the hypnotized 
and terrorized; the other is “loyalty,” 
which “springs from the mind that is 
given the facts, that retains ancient 
ideals and proceeds without coercion to 
give support to its own government.” 
The President himself in this speech, as 
always, appealed “to the heart and to 
the mind” of free men. Winston 
Churchill’s great hold over the British 
people springs from his capacity to 
evoke and recreate their feeling for 
“ancient ideals,” his ability to appeal to 
their reason and conscience. The man 
in the street follows him gladly, not only 
because he admires his great personal 
courage, his freedom from illusion, his 
stark sense of reality, and his eloquence, 
but also because “he tells us the truth.” 

With such leadership there comes 
(even more perhaps than in a collective 
psychosis, and certainly of a more en- 
during quality) a release of man’s in- 
stinctive sociality. This arises from 
identification with one another through 
the common leader. But the process is 
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greatly aided by the fact that reason and 
conscience are wholly on the side of this 
release of instinctual force. 


FEAR AS CAUSATION OF WAR 


We must refer at least briefly to the 
theory, which has had some currency 
among psychologists and political lead- 
ers in England and America, that fear 
played the predominant role in causing 
this war, as in the case of war in gen- 
eral.2® This idea has arisen not so much 
as a generalization from the observed 
facts, which hardly support it, but rather 
because of an unwillingness to admit the 
existence of aggression as a primary 


force in human nature. Put concretely, ' 


the theory would explain’ the German 
aggression as the outcome of the fear 
of the aggression of others. 

Such a theory is indeed comforting to 
the Nazi propaganda machine, because 
it helps to weaken the will-to-resist of 
the democracies, and gives a more solid 
basis for Nazi propaganda on the home 
front. But the theory does not hold 
water, either as an explanation of war 
in general or of this particular war. -The 
mechanism involved in such cases seems 
rather as follows. Strong aggressive im- 
pulses of a Hitler-inspired Germany or 
of the Japanese militarists against their 
neighbors led to the excuse that some 
neighbors (Poland, China, and others) 
harbored aggression against them. Any 
fear on this score that the propaganda 
machine might subsequently succeed in 
whipping up in the aggressor country is 
incidental and in no sense a primary 
cause of the war. Even the reaction of 
the intended victim has not been usually 
or mainly one of fear. In most cases it 
has been one of counteraggression fol- 
lowing upon an entirely reasonable per- 
ception of danger. The “strategy of 


19 This idea is emphasized in an explanation 
of the causation of war in Ambassador Wi- 
nant’s speech before the Pilgrims in London, 
March 18, 1941. 
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terror” has been attempted in all cases 
by the aggressor, but it has been rela- 
tively ineffective in many cases. It did 
not work against China or Poland or 
Yugoslavia or Greece or Britain. 


THE “UNPROVOKED AGGRESSION” OF A 
GANGSTER STATE 


Moreover, any such theory runs coun- 
ter both to the implicit psychological 
theory underlying the League Covenant 
and to the similar theory which lies back 
of the popular judgment of the course 
of events. The League Covenant, as 
well as the whole treaty structure built 
up at Geneva, is based on the theory 
that “unprovoked aggression” is one of 
the primary causes of war. The phrase 
is the legal phrase of a jurist, but it 
clearly implies a psychological theory 
that a nation can and will go to war 
because it releases an aggression which 
is unprovoked. And the term “gang- 
ster” applied by the man in the street, 
as well as by his political leaders to the 
ruling group in Germany and Italy and 
to these countries under this leadership, 
is based on exactly the same implicit 
psychological theory. For no one imag- 
ines that the gangster commits the crime 
because he is afraid of his victim. He 
resorts to aggression just because he 
knows his victim is helpless, and judges 


` coolly with a keen sense of realities that 


the attack is worth while. 

The difference, then, between the de- 
mocracies and the international gang- 
sters today is that such relatively weak 
impulses to aggression as the democra- 
cles may have they normally overcome, 
because their citizens think that to act 
like gangsters is neither reasonable nor 
morally justifiable. 


THE SECRET OF THE STRENGTH OF 
a THE DEMOCRACIES 


We come now to the final great ques- 
tion. It is not the question whether the 
democracies can win the war, for that 


si 


tt 


i THE DILEMMA 


is something that no man can answer. 
It is rather whether their democratic 
system is inherently strong enough to 
win in the total war in which they are 
engaged. They have no other strength. 
The secret of their strength lies in their 
democratic system as the secret of Sam- 
son’s strength lay in his hair. They are 
strong because their system is based on 
mind and conscience. They have over- 
come the stratagem that sought to 
paralyze them at the very outset by psy- 
chological war. They have largely over- 
come the inner psychological weaknesses 
that nearly destroyed them. They are 
overcoming the deadly error of relying, 
as Pericles in his funeral oration said 
the Athenians could afford to rely,” on 
their spirit rather than on material 
armament. .They have almost now ac- 
complished a production miracle, doing 
in two years what totalitarian Germany 
did in six. Broadly speaking, time alone 
—no new political or administrative or 
economic magic, but only time—can 
complete their material armament. 

The war is probably now a race be- 
tween the material rearmament of the 
democracies and the waning spiritual 
strength or morale of Nazi Germany. 
Plato said that every form of govern- 
ment tends to perish. by excess of its 
basic quality. The excessive use of 
mass psychology, of hypnosis and hatred 
and aggression, and the inability to use 
the natural reservoirs of mind and con- 
science which can be full to the brim 
only in free men, are likely to prove the 
undoing of the aggressive regimes. Free 
intelligence and conscience are im- 
mensely important survival factors in 
human evolution. “We are definitely 
ahead of them in science,” Winston 
Churchill could say even last year. 

There is no magic open to the Nazis 
whereby they can call back to their aid 


` 20 “We rely, when it comes to war, upon our 
own spirit rather than the devices of material 
armament.” 
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the strength of free intelligence or the 
strength given by free public criticism; 
all this they abandoned because it was 
incompatible with their system. Be- 
cause their people are unified through 
identification with a leader who alone 
is right, they are in far greater danger 
of sudden panic, when their leader fails 
them, than in a democracy like Britain, 
where every free man is an indomitable 
citadel which will not surrender. Hitler 
cannot, like Winston Churchill, draw 
fresh strength from admitting mistakes; 
because to admit mistakes is to destroy 
the infallibility of his rightness, weaken 
his unstable hypnotic power over his 
people, and run the deadly risk of panic. 


THE ONE POSSIBLE New ORDER 


If the Nazis win, their system offers 
no stability. They will be an island en- 
tirely surrounded by a sea of hatred, and 
itself crumbling inwardly because of the 
poor quality of its cement of mutual 
trust and loyalty. If any society is to 
endure, the quality of this cement of 
mutual trust and loyalty cannot fall be- 
low.a certain minimum fixed by human 
nature itself. This is only an old truth 
being now painfully rediscovered in our 
generation. Aristotle noted that tyran- 
nies were notoriously short-lived; they 
perished either by internal disruption or 
by the wars the tyrant was tempted to 
undertake to ward off rebellion. And 
among the “ancient prescriptions”? of 
tyranny cited by Aristotle is “the crea- 
tion of mistrust” among the subjects. 
The tyrant is at war with the good, he 
says, “not only because they will not 
be ruled despotically, but also because 
they are loyal to one another and to 
other men.” 

Only democracy, with its emphasis 
on reason and conscience, as a means of 
damming back the free flow of aggres- 
sion, can offer the world any ultimate 
hope of the gradual elimination of inter- 
national war. But whether democracy 
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itself can overcome its own inveterate 
tendency to commit suicide by ignoring 
external danger and by failing to place 
adequate force behind the law, or its 
tendency to degenerate into a mob, we 
cannot foresee. Because of the dy- 
namic character of the new industrial 
civilization developed by democracy, it 
is subject to new internal stresses and 
strains unknown to Athens. The con- 
stant flux due to the rapid change in 
industrial processes and alternate ex- 
pansion and contraction, can breed a 
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sense of insecurity and anxiety from 
which may come a mob condition or a 
collective psychosis. Our hope lies in 
the strength and adaptability given by 
the free intelligence and conscience. 

And we have one powerful force in 
reserve still untapped—a more realistic 
education in which the center of interest 
will be not the facts of our external 
environment nor the forms of institu- 
tions, but human nature and human so- 
ciety, its dynamic mechanisms and its 
strength and weaknesses. 


H. Duncan Hall, Washington, D. C., is engaged in 
= a study for Harvard University of the Anglo-American 
Nucleus of World Order. He was professor of inter- 
national relations at the Maxwell Graduate School of 
Syracuse University, 1926-27, and visiting professor 
in the same subject at Harvard University, 1940. He 
was formerly a member of the League of Nations Secre- 
tariat, and is author of the League of Nations book 
on the Drugs Limitation Convention of 1931. He is 
also author of the “British Commonwealth of Nations” 
(1920) and collaborator with A. Lawrence Lowell in 
a publication of the same title in 1927. He is joint 
editor of and contributor to a new Harvard book on 
the British Commonwealth at War. 


Self-Containment and Hemisphere Defense 


By Percy W. BIDWELL 
Delivered August 12, 1941 


[T° IS easy to fall into the habit of 
classifying one’s fellow citizens as 
either interventionists or isolationists. 
For some purposes these convenient tags 
serve well enough, but, like all broad 
classifications, they fail to do justice to 
the infinite shades of opinion of the mil- 
lions of our countrymen who are thus 
lumped together. But a more serious 
objection to this separation into sheep 
and goats is that a considerable propor- 
tion of Americans do not fit neatly into 
either category: they may be for inter- 
vention one day and for isolation the 
next, according to what part of the 
world is under discussion. ‘Their atti- 
tudes seem more strongly influenced by 
their likes or dislikes for particular for- 
eign countries, or particular kinds of 
foreigners, than by general views regard- 
ing the responsibility of the United 
States in world affairs. Thus, some have 
very strong ties with England; they are 
for all-out aid to Britain, and so they 
seem to deserve to be called interven- 
tionists. But, when queried on Far 
Eastern policy, these same persons may 
turn out to hold isolationist views. They 
show little or no interest in defending 
democracy in China, or in preventing 
the Philippines from falling to Japan. 
(They are apt to observe that we never 
should have taken them in the first 
place.) 

Conversely, a large body of opinion, 
strongest on the Pacific Coast, but well 
represented also in other parts of the 
country, looks upon the problem of 
checking Japanese aggression in Asia as 
of pre-eminent importance. These peo- 
ple are only mildly interested in aiding 
Britain to “Stop Hitler.” When facing 
west they are interventionist; when fac- 
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ing east they are, at least mildly, isola- 
tionist. . 

Among the large group of our citizens 
who have recently taken such a sympa- 
thetic interest in Latin American affairs 
are many who, as far as their attitude 
toward other parts of the world is con- 
cerned, should be classed as isolationists. 
In their thinking, an adventure across 
thousands of miles of ocean, either At- 
lantic or Pacific, constitutes an unwar- 
ranted interference in the affairs of other 
nations, an ill-advised participation in 
what they call the age-old and never- 
ceasing quarrels of Europe, quarrels 
which, they say, we do not understand 
and in which we have no real interest. 
Such interference they call intervention. 
But they are quite willing to consider 
equally ambitious plans for participation 
in Pan-American affairs, with which we 
are equally unfamiliar, and which may 
eventually involve us in equally heavy 
responsibilities. Such plans do not of- 
fend their isolationist principles; they 
do not constitute intervention, but only 
good-neighbor co-operation. 


REGIONAL Bras RESULTS IN CONFUSED 
THINKING 


This regional bias causes confusion in 
our thinking about foreign policy. It 
prevents our getting a clear picture of 
our real position in international affairs, 
for actually the United States cannot be 
interventionist as respects Latin America 
and at the same time isolationist as re- 
spects Europe and the Far East. We 
cannot frame a policy which will ade- 
quately protect our interests in this 
hemisphere which does not involve open 
and continuous participation in world 
affairs. The truth of this statement will 
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appear, I believe, from the examination 
of the measures of economic policy which 
we have already put in force in respect 
to Latin America, and those more sweep- 
ing projects which have been proposed 
but not yet adopted. Although the topic 
assigned to me is hemispherical in scope, 
I shall emphasize particularly our rela- 
tions with South America. Our Cana- 
dian policy, obviously, must be geared 
to our world policy because of Canada’s 
position as part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. With respect to 
Mexico and the Caribbean area, we have 
plenty of problems, but they are not 
problems created by the renewal of war 
in Europe. These areas are already 
largely in our economic orbit. The 
present discussions of our foreign policy 
do not involve drastic changes in our 
trade relations with them. 


Wuy SOUTH AMERICA IS VULNERABLE 


If we needed any proof that our Latin 
American problem is an inseparable part 
of world politics, it was furnished by 
the galvanic effect of Hitler’s victories in 
Europe early in the summer of 1940 
upon our policies in this hemisphere. 
We felt ourselves threatened by. the 
world-shaking events across the Atlantic. 
For the moment the threat was indirect. 
We were not menaced by the prospect 
of an immediate attack on our shores. 
The danger lay in a more vulnerable part 
of the hemisphere, in South America. 

The vulnerability of the South Ameri- 
can republics rests on four circumstances 
which, whatever their significance in 
more normal times, are at present 
sources of weakness. They are: (1) 
the dependence of the economies of most 
of the ten republics, and particularly 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, and Chile, 
on exports to Europe; (2) the presence 
in several of the republics of imperfectly 
assimilated groups of German and Ital- 
jan origin whose loyalty to the govern- 
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ments of their adopted country is open 
to question; (3) the instability of the 
internal political situation in almost all 
of the republics which exposes them to 
the danger of sudden overturn engi- 
neered from outside. To these three 
economic and political factors of vul- 
nerability might be added a fourth 
which is geographical. The east coast 
of South America, at its nearest point, 
the hump of Brazil, lies only 1,900 miles 
distant from Dakar in Africa. This im- 
portant air base is now in the hands of 
a government which daily seems more 
subservient to Hitler. 

I cannot touch more than briefly upon 
the various elements of vulnerability 
which I have catalogued. One does not 
need to be a specialist in Latin Ameri- 
can affairs to know that self-government 
exercised by the masses of the peo- 
ple through representatives periodically 
chosen in free elections exists hardly 
anywhere south of the Rio Grande. 
With control of national affairs in the 
hands of a few politicos, power may shift 
from one group to another literally over 
night. Such changes occur with excep- 
tional frequency during a period of eco- 
nomic stress. During the five depression 
years, 1929-33, there were nine revolu- 
tions in Latin America. Under these 
circumstances, the activities of propa- 
ganda agents in the pay of Nazi Ger- 
many, and directed from its embassies 
and legations in South America, are 
significant. Although in each country 
the German-speaking groups are small in 
relation to total population (in no coun- 
try do they make up more than 4 per 
cent), they are concentrated and well 
organized. Moreover, many of the mem- 
bers of the German and Italian commu- 
nities, occupying substantial positions in 
the professions, in business, and in bank- 
ing, are in a position to know what is 
going on and to influence the course of 
politics. Investigations of Nazi activi- 
ties conducted by Argentine authorities 
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in March 1939 and by Uruguay in May 
1940 revealed situations similar in many 
respects to those prevailing in Austria 
and other European countries prior to 
Nazi invasions. In Bolivia on July 19 
of this year, the discovery of a sub- 
versive movement led to the proclama- 
tion of a nationwide state of siege with 
the simultaneous dismissal of the Ger- 
man minister. 

Yet, after heving said all this, a word 
or two of warning ought to be added. 
One must remember, in the first place, 
that Fifth Column activities have a 
dramatic quality which makes excellent 
newspaper copy. They are the kind of 
thing which the average American reader 
eats alive; consequently, they may have 
been given more space than they deserve. 
Finally, one must not leave out of ac- 
count the nationalistic spirit which is 
strongly evident in all the republics. 
For over a century, their independence 
has been a treasured possession; none 
of them would lightly surrender it. 
Some groups may be anti-Yankee, others 
pro-Nazi, but the largest group is pro- 
Argentine, pro-Brazil, or pro-Chile, as 
the case may be. i 


SOUTH AMERICA’S DEPENDENCE ON 
EUROPE 


Economic vulnerability is a matter on 
which we may speak with more preci- 
sion. All the Latin American states, 
both in the Caribbean area and in south- 
ern South America, are in that stage of 
development which is best described as 
“colonial.” Their peoples are engaged 
for the most part in agriculture and ex- 
tractive industries; their products are 
sold very largely in export markets. 
But these markets are not the same for 
all parts of Latin America. For the 
great staples of Central America and the 
Caribbean area in general—-sugar, ba- 
nanas, and coffee—the best markets are 
in the United States. 
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The three Andean states are less de- 
pendent on our purchases and more de- 
pendent on European markets. For the 
remaining five republics, Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Paraguay, Chile, and Brazil, the 
outstanding economic fact has always 
been their dependence on European mar- 
kets. N 


Argentina in 1938 sold 40 per cent of its 
wheat exports in European markets (Brit- 
ish and Continental), 91 per cent of its 
corn, 74 per cent of its wool, and 93 per 
cent of its meat. Brazil sold its meat 
principally in the United Kingdom, France, 
and Italy, and its cotton in Germany and 
Japan. Chile found the best market for 
its copper in the United Kingdom and its 
wool in the United Kingdom and Germany. 


Taking all exports into account, Ar- 
gentina’s sales to Continental Europe 
were 44 per cent, plus 33 per cent to the 
United Kingdom. Brazil was equally 
dependent on the Continent, but sold 
only 9 per cent to the United Kingdom. 
The figures for Uruguay were 52 per 
cent to the Continent and 26 per cent 
to the United Kingdom, and for Chile, 
31 per ‘cent and 22 per cent. 

These figures explain why the inter- 
ruption of transatlantic trade threat- 
ened economic catastrophe to South 
America. All exports to Germany were 
cut off immediately in September 1939, 
but the full force of the war disturbance 
was not felt until midsummer of 1940. 
Then, after the fall of Norway, Den- 
mark, Belgium, Netherlands, and France, 
the British blockade closed the ports of 
the entire Continent. British buying of 
South Ametican products slackened on 
account of the shortage of shipping and 
because of the necessity of conserving 
sterling exchange. Argentine trade fig- 
ures show the result. Between May and 
December of last year, exports showed a 
steady decline until at the end of eight 


1 Percy W. Bidwell, Economic Defense of 
Latin America (Boston: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1941), p. 13. 
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months the accumulated loss, in com- 
parison with the previous year, was al- 
most 300,000,000 pesos (about $100,- 
000,000). 

The number of ships entering Argen- 
tine ports in October 1940 was the low- 
est in forty years. Argentine wheat, 
wool, and linseed piled up on docks and 
in warehouses. Corn, unshelled, rotted 
in the fields. The slump in foreign trade 
affected the entire economy. Revenues 
of the federal government, 60 per cent 
of which are derived from export and 
import trade, fell off. Unemployment 
became a serious problem. The closing 
of the Continental market produced 
similar results in Chile, Peru, and other 
South American republics, but nowhere 
were the repercussions as severe as in 
Argentina. 


Our CONCERN WITH LATIN AMERICA 


Our concern with Latin American af- 
fairs is a compound of various elements. 
Our manufacturers of heavy machinery 
and a wide variety of consumers’ goods 
and our processors of foodstuffs are in- 
terested in maintaining a trade which, 
before the war broke out, was worth 
about $500,000,000 a year. It consti- 
tuted 16.5 per cent of all our exports. 
American industrial concerns have large 
investments in branch factories, particu- 
larly in South America. Our capitalists 
have a huge stake in that area in mines, 
oil wells, and public utilities. In addi- 
tion to these direct investments, there 
repose in safe deposit vaults of hundreds 
of American banks beautifully engraved 
bonds of Latin American governments of 
the face value of just under one billion 
dollars. Their market value recently 
averaged about thirty cents on the dol- 
lar. Some day, should our economic 
policy prove successful, interest pay- 
ments might be resumed, giving the 
bonds more than a speculative value. 

But since September 1939 our eco- 
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nomic interests have been strongly over- 
laid with political interests. Latin 
America is a storehouse of strategic raw 
materials. Facing the danger that sup- 
plies of rubber, tin, manganese, and 
other materials which are usually se- 
cured from the Far East may be cut 
off, it has seemed wise to make sure of 
access to whatever supplies are available 
in this hemisphere. Finally, and most 
important to the bulk of our citizens, 
there is the Monroe Doctrine. We 
learned in grammar school to believe 
that America belongs to the Americans. 
Hence, we unanimously support the atti- 
tude of the Administration that any 
threat to political conditions in any of 
the republics which might lead to their 
transfer to a foreign power, or even to 
the exercise of predominant influence 
over their affairs by a foreign power, 
is a threat to the interests of the United 
States. 


Our Economic WEAPONS 


How shall we protect these interests 
of ours? How shall we defend Latin 
America? The danger for the present 
is economic. To meet it, we have two 
economic weapons—our lending power 
and our buying power. Our Latin 
American friends, if they had their 
choice, would prefer that we help them 
by buying their products, rather than 
by lending them money. Selling is final 
—we get the goods and they get the 
dollars; loans are uncompleted trans- 
actions—they involve interest charges 
and eventual repayment. But we, in 
general, are not import-minded. Under 
the stress of the emergency we have 
substantially increased our purchases of 
certain Latin American products, but 
lending for us, on the whole, is the easier 
way. But our experience of the 1920’s 
in wholesale lending to South America, 
followed by wholesale defaults, has made 
it impossible for most of the republics to 
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float mew loans in our capital markets. 
Also, Americans are extremely cautious 
about making new direct investments in 
Latin American public utilities, oil wells, 
mines, or branch factories, for a few 
cases of expropriation are symptomatic 
of a general tendency to limit the rights 
of foreign investors and to attempt to 
control their enterprises in the national 
interest. Hence, the new loans now be- 
ing made in Latin America are exclu- 
sively of public funds. 

The principal agency through which 
such loans are made is a government- 
owned and controlled institution, the 
Export-Import Bank. Originally estab- 
lished to promote American foreign 
trade, meaning export trade, the Export- 
Import Bank since the outbreak of the 
new European war has become a defense 
agency; its policies have been integrated 
in the program of hemisphere defense. 
In September 1940, Congress increased 
the Bank’s capital from $200,000,000 to 
$700,000,000, definitely earmarking the 
additional half-billion for Western Hemi- 
sphere projects. The Bank was charged 
with assisting in the development of the 
hemisphere’s resources, stabilization of 
its economies, and orderly marketing of 
its products. This is a pretty big order, 
even for half a billion dollars. But not- 
withstanding its enlarged powers, the 
policy of the Bank has remained con- 
servative, with the business aspects of 
its loans kept distinctly in mind. 

Most of its recent loans have been 
made to ease temporary situations, such 
as emergency and seasonal shortages in 
dollar exchange. Exchange credits for 
$60,000,000 have been granted to Argen- 
tina, $25,000,000 to Brazil, the’ same 
amount to Peru, and smaller sums to 
Uruguay, Chile, and Paraguay. Long- 
range projects for industrial development 
for the most part have been avoided. An 
important exception to this policy is the 
commitment to Brazil of $20,000,000 for 
the building of a steel mill. The ar- 
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rangement with the Government of Bra- 
zil might well serve as a model for other. 
projects for the development of Latin 
American resources. By requiring the 
investment of $25,000,000 of native 
capital, it makes the mill definitely a 
Brazilian enterprise. At the same time, 
the interests of the lender—that is, the 
United States—are protected by a mort- 
gage on the property and by the provi- 
sion that the Bank will have a voice in 
the selection of managers and engineers, 
and in the purchase of materials. 

This is a type of lending that is con- 
structive. The aim should not be to 
make Brazil or any other republic indus- 
trially self-sufficient, but simply to 
enable them to make more effective use 
of their natural resources. If the Bank 
chooses the right projects, those which 
have some chance of existence when 
blockades are removed and international 
trade is revived, it will reduce economic 
vulnerability. 


Our Buyinc POWER 


The total exports of the twenty Latin 
American republics in 1938 were $1,- 
800,000,000. Of this amount, $544,- 
000,000, or 30 per cent, came to this 
country, another 30 per cent went to the 
Continent of Europe, and between 15 
and 20 per cent went to the United King- 
dom. Continental Europe is now out of 
the picture as a market for Latin Ameri- 
can goods; English purchases, although 
holding up pretty well so far, may be 
considerably decreased. Thus, the task 
of stabilizing the Latin American 
economy might be said to be a matter 
of increasing our purchases by some- 
where between a half-billion and eight 
hundred million dollars. 

This does not look like a big order, 
considering the way we are spending 
money nowadays. As a matter of fact, 
it looks as if we are going to fill it. 
This year we shall probably double our 
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1938 purchases, buying close to one bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of Latin American 
goods. That would seem to offset com- 
pletely the loss which our Good Neigh- 
bors have suffered from the blockade of 
their Continental European markets. 

But the war may still spell disaster for 
certain Latin American countries. The 
explanation is found in the fact that 
there really is no Latin America, but 
instead twenty separate Latin American 
republics, and there is little trade be- 
tween them. We are pumping our dol- 
lars, not into a great pool of money and 
exchange, but instead into a series of 
twenty more or less watertight compart- 
ments. So our increased buying from 
Colombia may have practically no effect 
on the prosperity of Argentina. Also, 
even within the same country, our in- 
creased buying of one product may not 
compensate for the loss in sales of an- 
other. For example, we are buying huge 
quantities of Argentine wool, but that 
will not immediately help the wheat pro- 
ducers of that country. 

A few figures will show what has hap- 
pened. Out of the total increase of 
roughly $150,000,000 in our purchases * 
from Latin America in the period 1938- 
40, $102,000,000, or almost 70 per cent, 
is explained by heavier buying of four 
commodities: wool, petroleum, copper, 
and hides and skins. The remainder 
was widely scattered, a few additional 
million dollars here, a few hundred thou- 
sand there. The unevenness of our buy- 
ing is shown by the fact that we spent 
less money in 1940 for some of the ma- 
jor Latin American surpluses than we 
spent in either 1939 or 1938. Purchases 
of coffee fell from $133,800,000 in 1938 
to $124,300,000 in 1940; of sugar, from 
$79,700,000 to $69,700,000; flaxseed, 
from $19,655,000 to $14,032,000. Fur- 
thermore, our imports of meat, corn, 
wheat, and cotton remained negligible. 
Yet these are the commodities which are 

2 Imports for consumption. 
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vital in the economies of South Ameri- 
can countries. These are the products 
which, before the outbreak of the war, 
they exported in great quantities to 
European markets. No policy of hemi- 
sphere defense which does not take ac- 
count of them can be successful. 


Coffee, sugar, flaxseed, and beef 


Suppose we examine each of these 
commodities separately. Cutting off the 
European coffee market deprived Brazil 
and thirteen other coffee-producing coun- 
tries of markets which had regularly 
bought 12,000,000 bags, almost half of 
their total sales. We are already one of 
the greatest coffee-drinking nations in 
the world, consuming about 15,000,000 
bags a year (1544 pounds per capita), 
and there does not seem much chance 
for the expansion of that figure. Ameri- 
cans drink about the same amount of 
coffee, good times or bad. The boys 
in the camps may get more coffee than 
when they were at home, but defense 
workers will probably not spend much 
of their increased wages on this product. 
We signed an agreement last November 
to buy practically all our coffee from 
producers in this hemisphere, but as they 
already had 97 per cent of our market, 
that cannot help them a lot—except in 
one way: they may find it easier to 
charge us more for the same amount of 
coffee, and, in fact, the wholesale prices 
of Brazilian and Colombian coffees have 
already been substantially increased. 

Sugar is a Cuban problem, but Ameri- 
can beet growers from California to 
Michigan are also concerned, and the 
amount the Cuban producers can ship 
us annually is fixed under the Sugar 
Import Act. We take 1,900,000 tons 
of Cuban sugar each year, and domestic 
producers will probably prevent any 
substantial increase in imports from that 
island. Flaxseed and meat also illustrate 
the head-on collision which is taking 
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place between our Good Neighbor policy 
and our policy of agricultural protection. 
The flaxseed tariff has been stepped up 
several times in recent years. At the 
present level, sixty-five cents a bushel, 
it gives producers in North and South 
Dakota and a few other states the lion’s 
share of the domestic market. There are 
no indications that they are ready to 
make concessions to the Argentineans. 

Argentine beef in the chilled or frozen 
state is barred from our markets by a 
sanitary embargo. (Although the pro- 
hibition is necessary to protect our herds 
from the foot-and-mouth disease, our 
method of applying it has been unneces- 
sarily offensive.) A few million dollars 
worth of canned beef comes in over a 
tariff of six cents a pound. Our cattle- 
men will probably see to it that the 
amount does not grow larger. They 
showed their power when someone in 
Washington had the bright idea of buy- 
ing Argentine canned beef for the Navy 
so as to promote hemispherical unity. 
In May 1939 the Navy proposed to buy 
a minute quantity—48,000 pounds of 
Argentine canned beef. But western 
Senators rose in their wrath and threw 
the offending item out of the Naval 
Supply Bill. Later a purchase of 2,000,- 
000 pounds—enough to supply our 250,- 
000 sailors with a ten-ounce ration for 
fourteen days—was put through the Sen- 
ate after a titanic struggle, and by the 
margin of a single vote. 


Cotton, wheat, and corn 


Brazil used to sell half of its exports 
of cotton in Continental Europe; Argen- 
tina sold in that market 25 per cent of 
its wheat and 60 per cent of its corn 
exports. Great surpluses of these com- 
modities have accumulated owing to the 
blockade. But cotton, wheat, and corn 
are surplus commodities in this country, 
for which we ourselves would like to find 
export markets. Various bureaus of our 
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Federal Government are now holding 

6,000,000 bales of cotton and 170,000,- 

000 bushels of wheat. We are, in fact, 

subsidizing foreigners to take our cotton 

and our wheat. Under these circum- 

stances, it is unlikely that we shall buy , 
Argentine wheat or corn, or Brazilian 

cotton. 


THE POSSIBILITIES oF TRADE DIVERSION 


Recently there has been much talk - 
of a new policy of trade diversion. This 
has to do mostly with foodstuffs and raw 
materials which we do not produce at 
home. We call them noncompetitive im- 
ports. It has been pointed out that we 
purchase only half of our imports of 
cacao beans from Latin American coun- 
tries, only 1 per cent of our rubber and 
1 per cent of our quinine, none of our 
coconut oil, and no manila hemp. Here 
are purchases which ran as high as 
$300,000,000 in 1938. Our defense ' 
needs will boost that figure very con- 
siderably. Already our consumption of 
rubber is running at almost twice the 
1938 amount. By switching our pur- 
chases of rubber from Malaya to Brazil, 
we are told, our cacao purchases from 
West Africa to;Ecuador and Venezuela, 
by buying our cinchona bark from Peru 
instead of Java and Sumatra, and our 
coconut oil from Caribbean countries in- 
stead of from the Philippine Islands, we 
could furnish the Latin American coun- 
tries with hundreds of millions in dollar 
exchange. 

Actually, trade diversion is not such 
an easy affair. All of the products I 
have mentioned can be grown in the 
tropical regions of Latin America; some . 
of them are actually indigenous. But 
none of them, with the exception of 
cacao, is produced commercially on plan- 
tations under conditions that guarantee 
large, continuous supplies at low cost. 
I am aware that Mr. Henry Ford has 
undertaken to grow rubber in the Ama- 
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zon Valley. Until now, the results have 
not been impressive. A recent observer, 
himself an enthusiast for trade diversion, 
reports that by 1948, twenty years after 
the original investment, the Ford planta- 
tion will have a maximum output of 
7,500 tons of rubber.” That amounts to 
144 per cent of our 1938 consumption. 
At the present rate, it would last our fac- 
tories about three days. 

By placing a high discriminatory duty 
on East Indian rubber, or by prohibiting 
its import altogether, we can stimulate 
the expansion of rubber planting in the 
Amazon Valley. The product would 
cost us more, but we could charge the 
difference to hemisphere defense. If we 
followed the same tactics with cacao, 
cinchona bark, and coconut oil, the bill 
for increased costs would mount con- 
siderably. But more significant in the 
present crisis is the time lag. We need 
the rubber, the quinine, the hemp, and 
the coconut oil now. New rubber plan- 
tations take eight to ten years to come 
into bearing. What will be the state of 
international trade then? Shall we still 
be interested in promoting hemisphere 
self-sufficiency, or shall we be thinking 
in terms of larger trade areas? ‘This is 
a question to which I shall wish to refer 
later. 

Meanwhile, another aspect of trade 
diversion deserves attention. How is 
this policy going to affect our relations 
with the Philippine Islands and with 
the British Empire? Here we have a 
perfect illustration of the principal point 
I want to make, namely, that the prob- 
lem of our relations with Latin America 
cannot be solved in Latin America. The 
Philippines produce both coconut oil and 
manila hemp. Under a preferential tar- 
iff arrangement, they market practically 
their entire exports of these important 
products in the United States. I realize, 
of course, that opinions differ regarding 


3 Charles Morrow Wilson, “Mr. Ford in the 
Jungle,” Harper’s Magazine, July 1941, p. 187. 
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our responsibility for the Filipinos; I 
do not intend to discuss that question 
here. My only purpose is to point out 
that here is one of the many points 
at which our Latin American policy 
touches, and in this case conflicts with, 
other branches of our foreign policy. 
Here is another illustration. Dollars 
are a very precious commodity to the 
British Empire. If we buy less cacao 
from West Africa and more from Brazil, 
we cut down to that extent the dollar 
exchange available for purchases of war 
materials and foodstuffs in this country. 

We probably shall not get enough 
rubber out of Brazil during this war, 
unless it proves to be another Thirty 
Years’ War, to affect our purchases from 
Malaya. But after the war, the addi- 
tion of Amazonian rubber to that of the 
East Indies may create a very trouble- 
some surplus. It has been argued that 
a large crude rubber output in this hemi- 
sphere would protect our industries from 
another price squeeze, such as the Eng- 
lish perpetrated between 1924 and 1928. 
But those were boom times, not likely to 
be repeated immediately after this war. 
Furthermore, synthetic rubber is now a 
formidable competitor of the natural 
product. Finally, we should observe 
that the policy of trade diversion, even if 
it were successful, offers no solution for 
the disposal of surpluses of cotton, 
wheat, and corn. 

So far I have been outlining the diffi- 
culties in expanding our purchases of 
hemisphere products. Yet we did buy 
$150,000,000 more in 1940 than in 1938, 
and this year our purchases, we are told, 
will be perhaps $500,000,000 over the 
1938 level. Evidently we are buying 
something, and this something is princi- 
pally raw materials for defense indus- 
tries. 

We began by buying copper. When 
rearmament demands threatened a short- 
age, Congress created the Metals Re- 
serve Corporation which made large pur- 
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chases from Chilean and Peruvian mines. 
This inaugurated a campaign of govern- 
ment purchasing, through the Metals 
Reserve Company, the Defense Supply 
Corporation, the Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany, and the Procurement Office of the 
Treasury Department. We have agreed 
to buy from Bolivia, over a period of five 
years, tin ore to the value of $15,000,000 
to $20,000,000 annually. This amounts 
to more than one-half the annual output 
of the Bolivian mines. The Metals Re- 
serve Company has contracted with Bo- 
livian producers of tungsten for their 
entire output for a period of three years. 

More comprehensive is the agreement 
announced July 8, 1941, with Brazil, 
which provides that we shall buy over a 
period of two years the entire Brazilian 
export of a dozen strategic materials, in- 
cluding rubber, manganese, nickel, iron, 
bauxite, industrial diamonds, and mica. 
A week later, a similar agreement with 
Mexico was announced, providing for the 
purchase of the entire Mexican exports 
of lead, antimony, copper, mercury, 
tungsten, tin, zinc, graphite, and hene- 
quen. 


PRECLUSIVE BUYING 


Besides helping the Latin American 
republics to strike a balance in their 
international accounts, these purchases 
tend to assure our industries of more 
adequate supplies of raw materials. But 
in recent transactions a new purpose is 
apparent. We are now engaged in what 
is called “preclusive buying.” We are 
interested not only in securing for our- 
selves all the copper, tin, zinc, and lead 
we need; we are also strongly interested 
in keeping these and other strategic com- 
modities out of the hands of the Ger- 
mans, the Italians, and the Japanese. 
Japan has been active in buying mer- 
cury and copper in Chile, cotton in Peru, 
and has tried to get tungsten from Bo- 
livia. Part at least of these purchases 
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are supposed to have been eventually 
destined for Germany. By our recent 
deals, we have begun to put a wall 
around Latin America, preventing the 
escape of the materials which are so 
essential to our military operations, and 
to those of the Axis Powers. 

To make our buying policy effective, 
we are backing it up by a series of agree- 
ments with Latin American countries by 
which they undertake to prohibit exports 
of strategic materials and of manufac- 
tured goods required for defense, and of 
war supplies, to all countries outside the 
Western Hemisphere, except Great Brit- 
ain, and to prohibit the re-export of 
these commodities except to other Ameri- 
can states. Seven Latin American re- 
publics, including Brazil, Colombia, and 
Cuba, have complied with our wishes 
by adopting export control systems re- 
sembling that in force in this country. 

Preclusive buying and export controi 
agreements have been fortified by two 
other weapons of economic warfare: (1) 
the freezing of the funds of Axis coun- 
tries, and more recently of Japan, and 
(2) the issuance of a black list of 
1,800 firms in Latin America with Axis 
connections. The effect of the orders is 
to subject to government control all 
financial and trade transactions between 
the United States and persons and firms 
in Latin America who are suspected of 
acting for the benefit of Germany or 
Italy. The freezing order prevents the 
transfer, via branches or agents in Latin 
America, of funds to German, Italian, or 
Japanese interests, which they might use 
either to purchase strategic materials or 
to finance Fifth Column activities. 
Black-listing identifies the firms which 
are to be subject to the freezing order. 
No article covered by the Export Control 
Act (this includes over 50 per cent of 
our exports at present) may be exported 
to a black-listed firm except under spe- 
cial circumstances. Taken together, 
freezing and black-listing are expected to 
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put the finishing touches on German and 
Italian trade activities in Latin America. 


New Porrcy or Economic WARFARE 


The new policy of economic warfare 
adopted in the summer of 1941 marks a 
sharp contrast with the policies advo- 
cated in the summer of 1940. Then 
everyone was talking about hemisphere 
defense and self-containment. In Wash- 
ington, plans were discussed for a gi- 
gantic cartel to purchase all the export 
surpluses of Latin America and Canada. 
Why? . Because a great many people 
expected that Britain would be invaded, 
the British Empire broken up, and Ger- 
many would be supreme on the Conti- 
nent. It was in this attitude of de- 
featism that the schemes of hemisphere 
self-sufficiency were devised. 

But now the situation in Europe is 
brighter. England still holds out, Ger- 
many is engaged on the eastern front 
with Russia, the bombers are rolling out 
of American factories and are flying the 
Atlantic. We are now emerging from 
our defeatism and are in the mood for 
an aggressive foreign policy. That ex- 
plains economic warfare. 

The new policy recognizes the truth 
of the statement with which I prefaced 
these remarks. It recognizes that no 
effective Latin American policy is pos- 
sible outside the framework of world 
policy. In other words, we cannot de- 
fend the hemisphere by a purely hemi- 
spherical policy. 

By our loans we have succeeded in 
tiding the republics over the worst of 
their financial emergencies. By our pur- 
chases of strategic materials we have, in 
a way, compensated Brazil, Peru, Chile, 
and Bolivia for the loss of Continental 
markets. But the buying of Argentine 
wool, Chilean copper, Mexican lead, 
Bolivian tin, or Brazilian manganese 
does not help the Argentine grain grow- 
ers who are unable to market their 
wheat, corn, and flaxseed, or the Bra- 
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zilian cotton farmers. Their surpluses 
and ours and the Canadians’ need mar- 
kets wider than this hemisphere. So 
also do our manufacturers of automo- 
biles, tires, and office machinery. 


DEFEAT OF HITLER ESSENTIAL TO 
HEMISPHERE DEFENSE 


Defeating Hitler is the first step in 
the process of assuring ourselves and 
our Latin American neighbors of this 
wider trading area. Aid to Britain, 
therefore, is an indispensable part of all 
programs of hemisphere defense. But 
it is only a first step. When England, 
with our help, has defeated Germany we 
shall be faced with the task of economic 
and political reorganization of a chaotic 
world. In this task, it is essential that 
the two great democratic powers, which 
I am confident will emerge victorious, 
should work, together with the Latin 
American republics, in the closest co- 
operation and with the highest degree of 
mutual confidence. 

We ought to recognize frankly that 
South Americans are going to want to 
trade with both England and the Euro- 
pean Continent after this war is over. 
As Mr. Harold Callender remarked in 
The New York Times Magazine of Au- 
gust 10, 1941: 


South America’s need of European mar- 
kets is suspended, not eliminated by the 
measures by which the United States has 
bolstered up South American economies 
and made of the Americas, temporarily and 
artificially, an economic unit. This can 
hardly continue. ... But the recurring need 
of European markets will be ‘no threat to 
inter-American relations if it is not accom- 
panied by such a menace to South American 
independence as Nazi Germany is believed 
to present. 


This puts the matter in a nutshell. In 
spite of all our efforts, South America 
must,trade with Europe. If Hitler domi- 
nates Europe, his relations with South 
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America will endanger us. Hence, aid- 
ing Britain to deféat Hitler is essential 
to the success of hemisphere defense. 
One more matter. It is important in 
the highest degree that the policies which 
we now adopt as measures of economic 
warfare should not obstruct postwar re- 
construction. We should refrain from 
using our present opportunities to mo- 
nopolize permanently the trade of Latin 
America. We should be equally cau- 
tious of building up in that area during 
the emergency new industries dependent 
upon our markets which we may not care 
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to support in postwar years. We must 
beware of the temptation to convert 
hemisphere defense into a new type of 
streamlined imperialism. 

The war’s disturbances to trade give 
us a great opportunity to improve our 
relations with the other American re- 
publics. If we use our great powers 
properly, we can not only avert their 
impending disaster, we may contribute 
to a progressive rise in their standard of 
living, really promoting the cause of 
democracy for which we are now risking 
so much. 


Percy W. Bidwell, Ph.D., director of studies at the 
Council on Foreign Relations, New York City, was 
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American Security--Its Changing Conditions 


By EDWARD MEAD EARLE. 
Delivered August 13, 1941 


ATACLYSMIC developments 

abroad during 1940 and 1941 
have compelled the Government and 
people of the United States to reconsider 
their role in world politics and, in par- 
ticular, to ask themselves whether they 
are warranted in continued assurance 
concerning their safety from external 
aggression. Ever since the accession of 
Hitler to power we have been vaguely 
apprehensive of renascent German mili- 
tarism and imperialism. This uneasi- 
ness was reflected, in the first instance, 
not in providing ourselves with com- 
pensatory instruments of military and 
political power but in attempts to “in- 
sulate” ourselves by legislation against 
participation in “foreign wars.” The 
shocking capitulation at Munich, the 
Russo-German agreement of a year later, 
and the “phony war” which followed, all 
seemed to confirm our worst suspicions 
concerning European politics. 


Our STAKE IN EUROPE’s War 


The fall of France changed this pic- 
ture almost overnight. All but the most 
obtuse and most cynical Americans be- 
came aware that, with France destroyed 
and with Great Britain in mortal peril, 
there was impending a fundamental and 
perhaps permanent shift in the balance 
of world power which was portentous for 
the United States. American statesman- 
ship and the bulk of American opinion 
were prescient enough to realize that 
Axis control of the Atlantic, from the 
Arctic Circle to the Mediterranean Ba- 
sin, presented us with serious, menacing, 
and unavoidable problems of a political, 
economic, and military character. Nor 
was this all. The adhesion of Japan to 
the Axis touched a sensitive nerve. For 
although our stake in the Atlantic area 


is preponderant over all others, we have 
been reluctant to take effective action in 
defense of our interests thereon the 
curious ground that Atlantic problems 
are “European,” despite the fact that the 
Atlantic washes American shores for tens 
of thousands of miles from pole to pole.* 
In the Pacific, on the other hand, our 
traditional policy has been intervention- 
ist; the presumption there always is in 
favor of action rather than retreat to an 
isolationist position, Although Japan 
never has been and is not now as for- 
midable an opponent as Germany, we 
have been more suspicious of Japanese 
intentions, more fearful of Japanese ex- 
pansion, and more determined to resist 
Japanese initiative. Likewise, we show 
more immediate and more insistent con- 
cern for the integrity of China than for 
the independence of Norway, of the Low 
Countries, or even of France. So many 
powerful psychological and traditional 
forces operate in the Pacific that Japa- 
nese association with Germany has done 
almost as much as any other single thing 
to arouse us from the moral and intel- 
lectual torpor with which sections of 
American opinion viewed the onward 
march of fascism. In short, we demon- 
strate a willingness to enter competitive 
power politics through the back door. 


IMPLICATIONS OF ANGLO-AMERICAN 
AGREEMENT 


Even before the formation of the 
Triple Axis, however, the President had 
taken bold steps which forecast re- 
orientation of American policy as re- 
gards the European war. Most impor- 


1See Francis P. Miller, “The Atlantic Area,” 
Foreign Affairs, Vol. 19, No. 4 (July 1941), 
pp. 727-28; especially valuable for its accom- 
panying map. 
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tant of these was the acquisition from 
Britain of naval and air bases in the 
Caribbean, Newfoundland, and Bermuda 
—partly in return for fifty over-age de- 
stroyers, partly, in the words of Lord 
Lothian, as evidence of “the friendly and 
sympathetic interest” of Great Britain 
“in the national security of the United 
States” and the American policy of 
hemispheric defense. Collateral to, al- 
though not part of, the trade of destroy- 
ers-for-bases was a virtual pledge from 
the British Government that, in the 
event of the insecurity of its home base, 
the British Fleet would not be scuttled 
or surrendered but would be dispatched 
overseas for the continued defense of 
the Empire.” 

The implications to American security 
of these Anglo-American arrangements 
are deserving of comment. To begin 
with, they were a frank acknowledgment 
of an interest—indeed, a vital interest— 
of the United States in continued British 
resistance to Germany and especially in 
the continued existence of an independ- 
ent British sea power. They were evi- 
dence of a renewed and more determined 
American policy of defending all essen- 
tial outposts of continental and hemi- 
spheric defense—a policy which was 
further implemented by the acquisition 
of bases in Greenland and Iceland, by 
the passage of the Lease-Lend Act, and 
by the President’s speech of May 27, 
1941, in which he indicated American 
concern over the Azores, the Cape Verde 
Islands, and Dakar. The bases occupied 
since September 1940 represent the first 
acquisition of insular possessions since 
the purchase of the Danish West Indies 
in 1917; ° the first southward extension 


2See Bulletin of the Department of State, 
Vol. ITI, No. 63 (Sept. 7, 1940), pp. 195~96, 
199-201. 

3 It is, of course, a nice question whether 
leaseholds of ninety-nine years may appro- 
priately be called possessions. (In the cases 
of Greenland and Iceland our tenure is more 
restricted.) A century is a clearly defined 
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of our military influence since the pur- 
chase of the Canal Zone in 1903; the 
first far-flung eastward expansion of our 
frontier since we became a nation; the 
first acquisition of a foothold (at George- 
town, British Guiana) on the continent 
of South America; and, in the case of 
Iceland, our first assumption of an im- 
portant territorial responsibility in the 
European world. From these outlying 
positions our ships and planes, if we 
choose, may carry the power of the 
United States from the coast of Norway 
to the Cape Verde Islands. Surely, by 
whatever name these developments may 
be called, they are an important mile- 
stone in American history. And as con- 
cerns our strength on land, at sea, and 
in the air, they were rightly described by 
President Roosevelt as the most impor- 
tant step since the Purchase of Louisi- 
ana. 


OBJECTIVES UNCHANGED 


Seen in broad perspective, however, it 
is doubtful if the establishment of new 
Atlantic bases represented any funda- 
mental change in the objectives of 
American policy. Indeed, as one surveys 
the historical development of American 
foreign relations, one is impressed by 
the fact that the more our policies seem 
to change, the more in essence they re- 
main the same. Much of our territorial 
expansion in the past, both on the conti- 
nent and overseas, has been guided by 
strategic considerations; our most recent 
venture in acquiring insular bases has 
no other conceivable motive. What we 
have now done, among other things, is 
to assure to our Atlantic coast the same 
protection which the Pacific coast has 
long enjoyed by reason of our establish- 


period, but it likewise casts its shadow so 
far over the future as to acquire a shade of 
permanence. It was once said of the British 
occupation of Egypt that it was temporary 
only in the sense that presumably it was not 
eternal. 
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ment in the Hawaiian Islands and 
Alaska. Kaleidoscopic changes in the 
world situation require statesmanship of 
a farsighted character. The projection 
of American military power into the 
eastern and southern Atlantic is a bold 
move, but it is statesmanship which 
Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Mon- 
roe, and John Quincy Adams would have 
understood and approved. 


AMERICAN POLICIES OF THE Past 


American foreign policies over the 
past century and a half—indeed, over 
three hundred years—may be divided 
into three general categories: 

1. Those concerned primarily (al- 
though by no means exclusively) with 
overseas trade, commerce, and invest- 
ment. In this group must be included 
the historic policy of the freedom of 
the seas, as well as the policy of the 
open door (in China and elsewhere). 
In its latest phase, however, freedom of 
the seas is concerned almost exclusively 
with military strategy, not, as hereto- 
fore, with the right to trade with bel- 
ligerents in the ordinary way; certainly 
it has nothing to do with commonly 
accepted theories of “neutrality.” 

2. Those motivated primarily (but 
again not exclusively) by a deep-rooted 
American interest in the cause of free- 
dom. If these policies have not always 
been clearly defined, and indeed have 
not always had official expression, they 
have nevertheless exerted a powerful in- 
fluence at critical points in our history. 
Nor is this mere sentimentalism or ide- 
ology; it is rather evidence of the fact, 
as Mr. Hull has said time and again, 
that the United States has a stake in an 
ordered world. 

3. Those concerned primarily with 
considerations of national security. 
These are the policies which are sym- 
bolized best by the Monroe Doctrine. 
But they go beyond that historic pro- 
nouncement. They include our at- 
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tempts, before independence and after, 
to eliminate European powers from the 
continent of North America (Louisiana, 
Florida, Alaska, e.g.); to prevent the 
transfer of territory in this hemisphere 
from one non-American power to an- 
other; to maintain a navy adequate to 
secure the approaches to our shores; to 
secure to ourselves such outposts of de- 
fense (Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands) as seem essential; to enter 
into appropriate arrangements with our 
American neighbors (the Habana Con- 
ference, the Ogdensburg Agreement, the 
Hyde Park Declaration) to give effect 
to hemispheric defense. 

Of these several American policies, 
those which best stand the test of time 
and which enlist the strongest popular 
support are those motivated by a deter- 
mination to assure to the United States 
the greatest practicable degree of mili- 
tary security. It is natural and proper 
that such should be the case, for there 
is no function of government more fun- 
damental than the duty of defense of the 
nation and its interests. As Hamilton 
said in a famous passage in The Fed- 
eralist, “Safety from external danger is 
the most powerful dictator of national 
conduct.” 4 Security involves more than 
defense. It is active, not passive; it 
demands foresight and initiative, so that 
national policy shall be more concerned 
with measures that prevent trouble than 
with those which salvage what one can 
from disaster. It is to the credit of 
American statesmanship that, from the 
first, it has been governed by considera- 
tions of this character. It has taken the 
long view.® 


4 The Federalist, No. VIII. Modern Library 
Edition, p. 42. 

5 I have developed this thesis at length else- 
where: “American Military Policy and Na- 
tional Security,” Political Science Quarterly, 
Vol. LIII, No. 1 (March 1938), pp. 1-13; 
“Political and Military Strategy for the United 
States,” Proceedings of the Academy of Politi- 
cal Science, Vol. XIX, No. 2 (1940), pp. 1-9; 
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SECURITY DEFINED 


Security is a state of affairs in which 
the nation’s territorial domain, political 
independence, rights, and vital interests 
are free from substantial threat of ag- 
gression from abroad or from internal 
forces operating under foreign influence 
or control. Should aggression neverthe- 
less materialize, it must then be under 
conditions most favorable to successful 
resistance. Security may arise either 
from the nation’s own strength (actual, 
inherent, or potential), combined with 
the strength of its allies (existent or 
probable), or it may arise from the 
weakness or nonaggressive policies of 
others, or from conditions of regional 
or world-wide stability. It is of neces- 
sity a relative, not an absolute, thing. 
And it has important subjective aspects, 
as is indicated in the derivation of the 
word (sé, without; cura, care, anxiety, 
apprehension).? If the belief in security 
does not exist, its substance may be de- 
stroyed; hence the potentialities of the 
“strategy of terror’ which has been so 
effective as a weapon of aggression. 
Fear or lack of confidence, justifiable 
or otherwise, may be used to justify 
“preventive” or punitive measures (such 


“National Security and Foreign Policy,” Yale 
Review, Vol. XIX, No. 3 (Spring 1940), pp. 
444-60, 

e This definition does not deal, of course, 
with security in the domestic sense, important 
as that is. Social insecurity, especially as 
manifest in the phenomenon of unemployment, 
has important repercussions in foreign affairs. 
The Great Depression more than any other 
single factor accounts for the success of Hitler 
in seizing power in Germany; this fact is con- 
firmed not merely by the election returns but 
by such poignant documents as Hans Fallada’s 
novel, Little Man, What Now? 

7 See the Oxford and Webster’s New Inter- 
national dictionaries. It is interesting to note 
that the first use of “security” in a military 
sense was in Pennsylvania in 1745 in connec- 
tion with frontier defense. (Colonial Records 
of Pennsylvania, Vol. V, p. 26, as cited in the 
Oxford English Dictionary.) 
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as Poincaré’s policies toward Germany 
in the postwar years) or abject surrender 
of vital interests (as in the case of 
Blum’s “nonintervention” in Spain and 
Daladier’s abandonment of Czechoslo- 
vakia). On the other hand, overconfi- 
dence may result in a false sense of se- 
curity-—typified by the phenomenon of 
Chamberlainism in Great Britain or iso- 
lationism in the United States, which 
will see no evil, hear no evil, believe no 
evil, and will recognize the existence of 
danger only when it has arrived at the 
water’s edge.’ 


BASES OF OUR SECURITY 


The permanent desideratum of Ameri- 
can policy should be the furthering by 
all available means of those conditions 
which will enable us to live our lives 
with reasonable freedom from care, anxi- 
ety, or apprehension. Certainly, such 
seems to have been the main objective 
of American statesmanship since its very 
inception. Throughout our history, or 
at least until the opening of the twentieth 
century, our sense of security has been 
based primarily upon the “precious ad- 
vantage” (as Madison called it) of an 
almost unique geographical position. 
Furthermore, as a nation of continental 
proportions and seemingly boundless 
natural resources, we thought ourselves 


8 The alleged fear of “encirclement” is a 
favorite device of aggressive powers for the 
justification of aggression. Germany justifies 
war on Poland as “counterattack and pursuit”; 
Italy talks about being “the prisoner of the 
Mediterranean”; Japan describes herself as the 
victim of the encirclement policies of the 
United States and Great Britain. Russia seized 
the Baltic States and parts of Finland and 
Poland as a “preventive measure” against Ger- 
man attack. It must be admitted that the 
term “vital interest” is elastic and will be inter- 
preted with varying degrees of responsibility 
and restraint. 

9 It is interesting to note that originally the 
word “security” meant overconfidence to the 
point of negligence. For example, “he intended 
to attack the town, thinking to find the garri- 
son in security.” (1647.) 
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almost immune to economic pressures 
such as nonintercourse or blockade. 
There was on the North American conti- 
nent no frontier in the European sense 
of the word; as Mr. Mackenzie King has 
put it, we have been fortunate both in 
our neighbors and our lack of neighbors. 
Hence, more than any other Great 
Power, we have based our national 
strategy less upon arms than upon the 
facts of geography and upon a diplomacy 
designed to assure a continuance of the 
advantages inherent in our situation.?° 
To a marked degree, the security of 
the United States has been attributable 
to conditions for which we have not been 
altogether responsible, but of which we 
have been the principal beneficiaries. 
Our military and foreign policies have 
been formulated as a result of certain 
basic assumptions. In estimating the 
changing conditions of American security 
in a dynamic world, we are obliged to 
ask ourselves these questions: What 
have been these basic assumptions? To 
what extent are they now valid? If 
the conditions have been fundamentally 
altered to our disadvantage, with what 
imperatives are we now confronted? 


PREMISES OF Our Past Pouicy 


As I see it, the premises of our na- 
tional policy heretofore have been these: 

1. The assumption of invulnerability. 
This was based not only upon our own 
geographical position and fabulous natu- 
ral resources, but also upon the existence 
of a balance of power in Europe and the 
Far East, upon a British or Anglo- 
American control of the seas, and upon 
a relatively static military and naval 
technology which strengthened nations 
we considered peaceful and friendly as 
against those which we considered ag- 
gressive and hostile. 


10 In this discussion of the meaning of se- 
curity I am indebted for suggestions and criti- 
cism to the members of my seminar at the 
Institute for Advanced Study. 
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2. The assumption of a relatively 
stable international order. The nine- 
teenth century (1815-1914) was hailed 
as a century of peace because of the 
absence of any world wars; there were 
wars, to be sure, but they were localized, 
and some wars (including the American 
Civil War) seemed justifiable as pro- 
moting the ideals of nationalism and 
liberalism. Treaties were entered into 
with a deep sense of obligation. There 
was a common European cultural tradi- 
tion and a general acceptance of stand- 
ards of law and justice, founded upon 
the Greco-Roman-Christian heritage. 
There was an absence of world-wide 
revolutionary forces threatening the ex- 
istence of the established order—such 
revolutions as did occur (in China, Tur- 
key, Japan, Russia in 1905, for example) 
were designed to bring reactionary gov- 
ernments into line with Western Europe 
and America. The Second International 
was evolutionary rather than revolu- 
tionary, and there were no subversive 
movements nurtured and financed by 
governments. 

3. The assumption of a relatively lib- 
eral economic system. Mercantilism 
had been repudiated in favor of a wel- 
fare economy, marked by the ‘“wonder- 
ful century” of expanding capitalism. 
Despite its marked advance, especially 
after 1890, protectionism was recognized 
as an evil the consequences of which 
were mitigated by the fact that it was 
outstripped by a rising standard of liv- 
ing. ‘There were relatively free access 
to raw materials, a relatively free flow 
of goods and capital, and enough over- 
seas immigration to relieve pressures 
and avoid grievances. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that this civilization 
contained the germs of its own destruc- 
tion, to borrow the Marxian terminology. 

4, The assumption of progress. Pro- 
gressive democracy was taken for 
granted. So were pacifism, abolitionism, 
anti-militarism, and anti-imperialism. 
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There was a belief in rational processes 
and in the power of enlightened public 
opinion. Although the functions of the 
state were being rapidly extended, they 
were circumscribed by the fundamental 
idea that the state existed for man, not 
man for the state. The dignity of the 
individual and the dignity of nationality 
were basic to any system of statecraft. 
The ideal was government by law rather 
than by men or arbitrary power. 


CHANGING MILITARY AND NAVAL 
TECHNOLOGY 


It is hardly necessary to appraise in 
detail the present validity of the assump- 
tions upon which American security has 
heretofore been based. In most cases, 
to ask the relevant questions will be to 
answer them. But a word may appro- 
priately be said about the role of chang- 
ing military and naval technology. The 
invention and perfection of new weapons 
of war is not a subject to which, as a 
rule, laymen give much heed. Neverthe- 
less, weapons may revolutionize the 
world in which we now live, as the in- 
vention of gunpowder was a powerful 
factor in the destruction of feudalism. 
Most of the inventions which affected 
the science of war during the century 
1815 to 1914 operated to preserve rather 
than to upset the balance of power; fur- 
thermore, they were of a character to 
entrench Anglo-American control of the 
seas and, in the case of the machine gun, 
to strengthen the defense of those pow- 
ers, like France, which the United States 
and Britain considered friendly. The 
mine, the torpedo, and the submarine 
were insufficiently exploited by Germany 
(which, instead, tried unsuccessfully to 
outbuild Great Britain and the United 
States in capital ships). Military avia- 
tion, despite its marked progress, was 
still in its infancy when the bugles 
sounded the cease fire in November 
1918. The tank, which neutralized and 
overcame the power of a static defense 
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based upon the machine gun, was not 
introduced until late in the First World 
War, and, like the bombing plane, has 
revealed its terrifying potentialities only 
as part of Hitler’s Blitzkrieg. 

The speed, range, and destructiveness 
of modern aircraft—particularly the 
bomber—have revolutionized warfare. 
In combination with the submarine, the 
airplane compels re-examination of all 
military postulates, especially those 
which relate to command of the seas. 
In view of the strides made in aviation 
during the past ten years, only a 
temerarious man would prophesy the 
effects of further developments upon the 
military position of the United States: 
To be sure, it is generally agreed that 
military and naval aircraft will sub- 
stantially improve the defenses of conti- 
nental United States. But there is no 
such assurance about our outlying pos- 
sessions, notably the Canal Zone, or 
those areas, such as the vast continent 
of South America, which might provide 
bases of operation against us and which 
we have long since, therefore, brought 
within our sphere of vital interest. 
There can be no doubt, furthermore, that 
British sea power has been shaken to 
its foundations by the submarine and 
the bombing plane. Not only is the 
British home base menaced, but Britain’s 
ability to maintain global superiority of 
naval forces in the narrow seas is proba- 
bly a thing of the past, and her extensive 
overseas bases are in serious jeopardy. 
Whatever disagreement there may be 
about the necessity of insuring the in- 
tegrity of the British Isles as an outpost 
of American defense, there are few com- 
petent strategists who would look with 
equanimity upon Axis conquest of such 
vital positions as Gibraltar, Suez, Aden, 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Falkland 
Islands, Singapore, Hong Kong, and per- 
haps Australia and New Zealand. A 
glance at the map will indicate that, 
whatever we may wish or hope for, the 
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United States has a military stake in 
the continuance of the British imperial 
system. Were it to fall to Hitler’s 
mercies, we should find ourselves in the 
unhappy situation of exercising control 
over only two of the world’s major cen- 
ters of naval strength—the Caribbean 
and the Hawaiian Islands.” 
. In a highly integrated world, security 
is a complicated equation. A great in- 
dustrial power like the United States, 
organized on a welfare economy for pur- 
poses of peace, finds itself at an enor- 
mous disadvantage in relation to another 
industrial power like Germany, which 
chooses a power economy for purposes of 
war. By our easygoing, laissez faire 
policies of the past twenty years we have 
promoted the construction of modern 
manufacturing establishments for the 
aggressor nations, have provided them 
with the materials of war (such as steel 
scrap, in which we now face an acute 
shortage), and have placed at their dis- 
posal the unequaled inventive and mana- 
gerial capacities of our motor and air- 
craft industries. Using trade as a 
military and political weapon, they have 
built up great stock piles of essential 
raw materials and, the while, seriously 
restricted the normal export business of 
the United States. We are discovering 
that, however great our potential mili- 
tary power, it cannot by mere will be 
translated into a present-day actuality. 
The very extent of our industrialization 
and the intensity of our military effort 
make us vulnerable in vital respects, 
such as our dependence upon overseas 
supplies of strategic materials like rub- 
ber and tin. Hence Axis interception of 
maritime routes to the East Indies would 
11 For a discussion of changing military 
technology see Bernard Brodie, Sea Power in 
the Machine Age (Princeton, 1941). For the 
relation of British naval strength to the se- 
curity of the United States see Harold and 
Margaret Sprout, Toward a New Order of Sea 


Power (Princeton, 1940), especially Chapters 
I and XV. 
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have serious and perhaps disastrous con- 
sequences to our armament program. In 
short, we are no longer blockade-proof. 

Total war is not new. What is new is 
its terrifying potentialities when waged 
by a totalitarian government of imagina- 
tion and daring, motivated by boundless 
ambition and fanatical nationalism, and 
possessed of all the technical resources 
of modern science and industry. We 
have seen enough of Hitler’s strategy 
and tactics to know that they are for- 
midable things, to which no limits have 
yet been set and which leave no margin 
for error on our part. In the face of so 
resourceful and relentless an opponent it 
is infinitely better to be prepared for 
things which do not occur than to have 
things occur for which one is not pre- 
pared. 


Our PRESENT POLICY 


Six months ago it would have been 
possible to talk of alternative courses 
of action and of choices as between them. 
But we have now determined upon a 
policy. We have decided, by freely de- 
bated acts of Congress—not by mere 
Executive fiat—that the continued ex- 
istence of China, Britain, and all other 
nations which resist the Axis, is a vital 
interest of the United States. And we 
have adopted a Grand Strategy based 
upon that decision. Our strategy is 
predicated on the sound military prin- 
ciple of defense in depth—that is to 
say, that we will support strongly our 
farthest outputs; that we will defend at 
all costs the second line, which is the 
high seas; that we will not permit the 
establishment of enemy bases along the 
third line in Latin America; and that, 
having done these things, we may rest 
assured that we shall not have to defend 
our own shores against an invader. In- 
deed, as I have written in another con- 
nection, 


it may be doubted whether talk of physical 
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invasion has any but minor relevance to the 
issue [which confronts us]. In totalitarian 
strategy invasion is not a first step but a 
regrettable and unavoidable last resort. It 
is something to be undertaken only after 
all other metheds have failed. The Nazi 
technique is to avoid frontal attack by a 
series of flanking maneuvers which render 
the prospective victim virtually impotent.1? 


It is our job, in turn, to see that, by 
preventive measures, flanking maneuvers 
shall be made difficult or impossible. If 
the totalitarian powers reach our third 
line, we shall be compelled to maintain 
for an indefinite future a military estab- 
lishment of such magnitude as to be de- 
structive of our welfare and a mockery 
of our liberties.1* For it is a paradox 
that the greater the scale of competitive 
armaments, the less the freedom from 
anxiety and apprehension which is the 
essence of security, and the less our se- 
curity the greater the burden of arma- 
ments. 


WE Run TRUE TO FORM 


The strategy which we have now 
adopted is in the American tradition. 
It is essentially the same strategy that 
brought about the expulsion of the 
French from Canada and Louisiana, the 
Spaniards from Florida and the Carib- 
bean, and the Russians from Alaska. It 
is guided by the same considerations as 

12 Against This Torrent (Princeton, 1941), 

. 18. 

P 13 Concerning the difficulties of hemispheric 
defense see an illuminating article by Eugene 
Staley, “The Myth of the Continents,” For- 
eign Affairs, Vol. 19, No. 3 (April 1941), pp. 
481-94. To believe that the United States is 
assured of victory in a struggle for the South 
Atlantic, under existing conditions, is a dan- 
gerous illusion. 
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led to the pronouncement of the Monroe 
Doctrine and its firm entrenchment in 
our foreign policy. It is the strategy 
which explains most of our Caribbean 
policy, our possession of Hawaii, and our 
determination to be a naval power of 
first rank. To be sure, new occasions 
require new duties. But time seems only 
to confirm the old truths. Fundamental 
to every move we make on the compli- 
cated world checkerboard is the justified 
belief that keeping aggression out of the 
Americas involves keeping it off the high 
seas which wash our shores. And, as in 
1917 and 1918, it means preserving the 
integrity of buffer states on the Atlantic 
seaboard and on the Asiatic mainland.** 

In the end, of course, security is in- 
compatible with wars and rumors of 
wars. The very technological changes 
which have produced the Blitzkrieg can 
be made to work in the interest of se- 
curity for all as well as security for 
each. To provide for such security, after 
victory, will be the supreme challenge of 
our time. It is indeed true that peace 
and safety are indivisible.*® 


14 There are some interesting parallels to be 
drawn from American policy at the time of 
the Russo-Japanese War. See Tyler Dennett, 
Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War (Gar- 
den City, 1925), Later, American policy was 
equally concerned with the integrity of Rus- 
sian Siberia as against encroachment by Japan. 

15 See some remarks of the present author 
in the Proceedings of the American Society of 
International Law, Thirty-fifth Annual Meet- 
ing, April 24-26, 1941, pp. 126-30. Also the 
article “Security” in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, fourteenth edition, by the distinguished 
French diplomatist Jules Cambon. Dr. Henry 
M. Wriston, in a suggestive book, Prepare for 
Peace (New York, 1941), has pointed out that 
postwar organization is a matter which de- 
mands immediate thought and planning. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR Orrice. Studies 
in War Economics. Pp. 199. Washing- 
ton, 1941. $1.00. 


Forced by the circumstances of war to 
leave its old headquarters at Geneva, the 
International Labor Office established new 
offices at Montreal, Canada, some months 
ago. The Canadian Government has 
granted it diplomatic status, and McGill 
University has accorded facilities for new 
quarters. Some fifty persons of seventeen 
nationalities are reported at work in the 
new center on the McGill campus. With 
the aid of local representatives in twenty- 
four countries, they are endeavoring to con- 
tinue the functions of the Office as a world 
center of information on labor questions. 

The volume under review is the first pub- 
lication of the Office since its establishment 
in its new quarters. It consists of a collec- 
tion of six essays written by members of 
the staff under the general supervision of 
the Economic Adviser to the Office. Three 
of the papers have already appeared in the 
“International Labor Review,” and a fourth, 
analyzing Mr. Keynes’s proposals on how to 
pay for the war, is an extended revision of 
a paper first published in that periodical. 

In the opening essay on “Economic Or- 
ganization for Total War with Special Ref- 
erence to the Workers,” Mr. E. F. Penrose, 
economic adviser to the Office, discusses 
changes in production and consumption in 
a war economy in the light of the maxim 
that the menace of total war can be met 
successfully only “by striving to mobilize 
for war all the convertible resources that 
remain after the needs of personal health 
and efficiency have been met.” This intro- 
_ductory essay is followed by a sympathetic 
analysis of Mr. Keynes’s plan of “How to 
Pay for the War” by Mr. E. J. Riches, and 
by a paper on “Relative Wages in War- 
time” by the same author. In the latter 
work an interesting parallel is drawn be- 
tween experience in the variations in wage 
rates during the war of 1914~18 and during 
the present conflict. There follows a con- 
tribution by Mr. S. J. Baxter on “Control 
of Food Prices” in which the objectives and 
limitations of food price control are dis- 


cussed, and an essay on “The Place of 
Housing Policy in War Economy” by Carl 
Major Wright, which analyzes the changes 
in housing needs in wartime and govern- 
ment policy relative to new construction, 
building costs, and rents. The last of the 
papers in the volume, dealing with “The 
Effect of War on the Relative Importance 
of Producing Centers, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Textile Industry,” is by Edith 
Tilton Denhardt, and discusses the effect 
of both the last and the present wars upon 
the development of the textile industries. 
The conclusion reached is that while after 
the war of 1914 tremendous changes oc- 
curred in the relative importance of textile 
producing areas, the most marked being 
the relative decline of Lancashire and rise 
of India and Japan, the effort to maintain 
British exports in the present conflict will 
probably tend to result in less rapid and 
far-reaching production and trade shifts. 

Dealing as they do with significant social 
and economic problems of wartime, these 
clearly and competently written papers—a 
more detailed critical discussion of which 
here is unfortunately prevented by limita- 
tions of space—make particularly interest- 
ing and informative reading at the present 
time; their perusal is therefore recom- 
mended both to the professional economist 
and to the inquiring lay reader. 

WILLIAM G. WELK 
U. S. Tariff Commission ' 


Labour 
Pp. 245. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Supply and National Defence. 
Montreal, 1941. $1.00. 


This volume is an example of the excel- 
lent and serviceable work being carried on 
by the International Labor Office under 
the extremely difficult conditions now being 
experienced by that organization. The 
Governing Body in February 1940, before 
the removal of the Office to Montreal, ap- 
proved a program for studying social and 
labor problems in wartime. The volume 
under review is one of a series then author- 
ized. A notable earlier volume was en- 
titled Studies in War Economics, 
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The present study deals with the indus- 
trial and military allocation of man power; 
the direction of the flow of labor by such 
agencies as employment bureaus; vocational 
adaptations by in-plant training, up-grading, 
apprenticeship, and the utilization of regu- 
lar training facilities for emergency needs; 
measures for promoting the mobility of la- 
bor in meeting defense needs; the role of 
fact-finding and informational services in 
co-ordinating the labor supply and labor 
requirements; and problems of organiza- 
tion, including machinery for co-operation 
between governmental agencies, employers, 
and workers. It is worthy of note that the 
sections on Germany, Italy, and Japan have 
no data on these co-operative arrangements 
and are confined to discussions of adminis- 
trative organization. Summaries of avail- 
able facts are given for these three countries 
and for Great Britain, the British Domin- 
ions, France, and the United States. A 
study giving summaries of experiences in 
such varied fields and regions can hardly 
be expected to achieve complete accuracy 
of detail. It is stated, for example (p. 68), 
that Government departments in the United 
States make it a general practice to use the 
facilities of the United States Employment 
Service in obtaining employees. These de- 
partments, in fact, continue to supply their 
personnel needs through the United States 
Civil Service Commission, although in cer- 
tain operating agencies, such as arsenals, 
there are co-operative arrangements be- 
tween the Civil Service Commission and the 
- Employment Service. 

The several chapters are introduced by 
general analyses of the basic problems un- 
der discussion. These analyses show a 
broad understanding of the subject from 
the vantage ground of experienced students 
of labor economics, and give point and 
added value to the information presented 
regarding the efforts in the various coun- 
tries to solve the problems of labor supply. 
There is in the volume a recognition, for 
example, of the bearing of wartime policies 
on postwar employment and unemploy- 
ment. Persons who are handling special- 
ized problems of defense work will find 
that the details are sketchy but valuable, 
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nevertheless, as clues and as illustrations 
of basic ideas and methods. 
Witt BOWDEN 
Washington, D. C. 


BEARD, CHARLES A. Public Policy and the 
General Welfare. Pp. xii, 176. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1941. 
College Ed. $1.00; Trade Ed. $1.50. 


In this volume in the “American Govern- 
ment in Action” series, Dr. Beard presents 
a number of essays designed to reappraise 
the role of government in the light of our 
ideological heritage and the domestic prob- 
lems of recent years. Several of the chap- 
ters are reprints of articles or speeches writ- 
ten before the outbreak of war; the author 
does not seek to deal with issues of foreign 
policy or national defense. The fact that 
it consists partly of reprints gives to the 
book a somewhat loosely organized charac- 
ter. In the two opening chapters, Dr. 
Beard deals with the relations of political 
thought to statesmanship, affirming in no 
uncertain terms his faith that political sci- 
ence must be both ethical and purposive. 
There follow in turn rapid sketches of our 
liberal and democratic traditions, of the 
Constitution as a grant of positive power 
and as a restraint upon the use of power, 
and of the need for systematic administra- 
tive science to make government adequate 
to contemporary needs. 

Written with the author’s usual felicity 
of expression, the book is particularly 
stimulating in its stress on the dynamic 
potentialities of democracy and in its judi- 
cious balance in dealing with democracy’s 
noneconomic as well as economic founda- 
tions. There are well-merited reminders 
that the Fathers of the Constitution were 
for the most part mercantilists and promo- 
tionalists, and that not until well into the 
nineteenth century was the doctrine of 
laissez faire grafted onto the constitutional 
tree. The latter doctrine is sharply distin- 
guished from the natural rights tradition, 
with its emphasis on cultural and personal 
as well as economic liberties. On the other 
hand, too little is said, perhaps, of the vital 
distinction between the personal and indi- 
vidual property sanctified by the exponents 
of natural rights, and unrestrained license 
in the manipulation of corporate property 
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regardless of encroachments upon the per- 
sonal rights of others. 

The sections concerned with the Consti- 
tution are less deftly handled. Even within 
the brief compass allowed the author, one 
might have hoped for a more systematic 
discussion of the general welfare clause, 
including some exposition of the Butler 
case. The due process clauses likewise are 
too easily passed over. The realm of cul- 
tural liberty is disposed of simply with a 
lengthy quotation from Justice Black’s 
opinion in Chambers v. Florida. It would 
have been particularly appropriate to show 
in some detail how the new Court has at- 
tempted to implement the very distinction 
between cultural and economic liberties 
which Dr. Beard so rightly stresses. 

Dr. Beard does not try to give us a pro- 
gram of policy. His concern is rather with 
a program of method. No better intro- 
duction could be found to a study of the 
attitudes with which contemporary policy 
builders must commence their task. So 
far as the contribution of scholars and stu- 
dents of public affairs is concerned, it is 
particularly to be hoped that political scien- 
tists and economists will take heed to the 
lessons here suggested, and relinquish their 
vain effort to perpetuate jealous distinc- 
tions between disciplines which should be 
devoted to a common purpose. 

LINCOLN GORDON 

Harvard University 


BIDWELL, Percy W. Economic Defense of 
Latin America. Pp. 96. Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 1941. Clothbound 
50¢; Paperbound 25¥. 

This is the third in the series of publica- 


tions by the World Peace Foundation under 
the general title “America Looks Ahead.” 
“The primary aim of the series is to pro- 
vide the American people with expert but 
condensed comment on some of the more 
important international issues which they 
are called upon to face as the results of 
current wars in Europe and Asia.” 

In these five short chapters, Dr. Bidwell 
exemplifies well the possibilities of this 
type of popular orientation, They are 
meaty yet clear, without undue simplifica- 
tion. The first analyzes briefly the place 
of exports in the economies of the several 
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Latin American countries and the effects 
of the war (following the Great Depres- 
sion) on their markets. The second is 
devoted to German propaganda and Fifth 
Column activities, and the third, to German 
economic penetration—the origin of Nazi 
trade policy and the techniques and the 
results of the Nazi trade drive. 

Then follows a somewhat longer chapter 
on our weapons of economic defense. Af- 
ter commenting upon our improved political 
relations with the republics to the south and 
upon progress in inter-American co-opera- 
tion along economic and financial lines, the 
author devotes the greater part of the 
chapter to our two powerful economic 
weapons: our power to lend and our huge 
buying power. He evaluates the work of 
the Export-Import Bank and the possibili- 
ties of the proposed Inter-American Bank, 
and dwells at length upon the possibilities 
of and the formidable limitations upon our 
absorption of South American surpluses. 
“The nub of the Latin American economic 
problem is found in the surpluses of com- 
modities which are competitive with those 
of the United States... . A general pro- 
gram of buying South American farm sur- 
pluses would be a flat contradiction of our 
present farm policy . . . would mean a 
major revolution in our agricultural in- 
dustry.” “As to noncompetitive agricul- 
tural products, where surpluses exist, we 
are already buying practically the entire 
annual exports, and where trade diversion 
seems possible, there are no surpluses.” 

The data and the reasoning in these four 
chapters serve as background for the main 
thesis of the author, viz., the fallacy of 
hemisphere self-sufficiency. The Western 
Hemisphere cannot become an effective 
self-sufficient economic unit with a well- 
balanced relation between extractive and 
manufacturing industries and adequate sup- 
plies of all the materials essential in peace 
and war. Any approximation to self- 
sufficiency would necessitate revolutionary 
changes in the economies of the several 
countries, requiring their full co-operation 
for decades or generations and grievous 
sacrifices for vested interests. Plans for 
such a revamping of production and trade 
could be justified only on the assumption 
of a German victory; but such a victory 
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would bring economic pressure upon Latin 
America which we should find it difficult to 
counter. Should the British win, conti- 
nental solidarity would not be needed, and 
any far-reaching measures looking toward 
such solidarity would interfere awkwardly 
with our postwar relations with Britain 
and other parts of the world. 

Rejection of complete hemisphere self- 
sufficiency does not imply disapproval of 
the efforts which the United States is now 
making to relieve stresses in Latin America. 
We should continue to explore thoroughly 
the possibilities of developing trade with 
the southern republics. But the best way 
to defend the Western Hemisphere is to 
give all possible aid to Britain—aid which 
would be hampered by any grandiose plans 
for self-sufficiency. 

PAUL S. PEIRCE 

Oberlin College 


PALMER, JOHN McAvuLEy. America in 


Arms. Pp. viii, 207. New Haven: Yale . 


University Press, 1941. $2.00. 


General Palmer, as this reviewer hap- 
pens to know, was one of the mental dyna- 
mos in the control of the A.E.F. in France 
in our last excursion abroad. In addition, 
he represents one of that minority of 
officers in our Army who do not confine 
their reading and study to the Army Regu- 
lations, the drill manuals, and the pages 
of the Army and Navy Journal—all excel- 
lent fodder, but somewhat sterile. As such, 
one cannot pass lightly on his judgments of 
things military. 

General Palmer’s thesis is based upon 
one of the earlier paragraphs in his book. 
“In Plantagenet days every yoeman was 
able to defend his hundred with his long 
bow but it was with small quotas of archers 
from the hundreds that King Henry 
marched to Agincourt.” 

This, in essence, is the basis of the sys- 
tem that General Palmer would have the 
United States Army adopt as its military 
shield and buckler against aggression. 
There is a lot to be said for it—especially, 
as the author proves, General George Wash- 
ington was the first active proponent of 
such a system in this country. In short, 
this book is a plea for a well-organized, 
well-trained militia as opposed to a large 
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professional standing army. In advocating 
this, General Palmer tacitly admits that our 
amateur militia system as actually carried 
out is responsible for the persistent and 
congenital amateur militarism of this na- 
tion, with its weight of high-ranking mili- 
tary nonentities dignified by high-sounding 
military titles, and its plethora of generals 
and colonels on the staff of state governors. 
He makes no attempt to deny that Ameri- 
can military campaigns have in the main 
been carried out by awkward and ill-trained 
men, led into battle by equally awkward 
and ill-trained officers. But this, as he 
proves very ably, is due to the fact that 
Congress actually was at fault in having 
emasculated Washington’s sound ideas on 
civilians trained and accustomed to arms. 

There is no question that Washington 
had the right idea for the proper organiza- 
tion, training, and use of the militia, as 
armies were organized and used in the 
eighteenth century. General Palmer very 
ably proves his point that with the system 
as originally advocated by General Wash- 
ington, our problem of forming an army in 
World War I would have been enormously 
simplified. 

The question in this reviewer’s mind is 
whether such a system, even as ably and 
skillfully advocated by General Palmer, 
would have quite filled the bill for possible 
use in World War Ii—whether, in other 
words, it is not predicated too much on 
the comparatively easier problems of the 
three-miles-per-hour footslogging army, and 
whether it would prove itself efficient 
enough for the forty-miles-an-hour war of 


_ today, with its immense need of highly 


skilled specialists. 

This reviewer is perhaps not qualified to 
give an unbiased critique of anything savor- 
ing of the advocacy of return to mass army 
methods, having been too enthusiastic a 
supporter of highly trained, hard-hitting 
armored forces for too many years. But 
it must be said that modern armies are 
made up of both elements—the spearhead 
which is the armored forces, and the spear 
shaft which is the mass infantry troops. 
With this in mind, it would seem very wise 
to merge both extremist viewpoints into a 
solution that would give us a highly effi- 
cient army of professionals for the armored 
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and mechanized forces, and the system rec- 
ommended by General Palmer for the mass 
army elements. In a recent letter from 
General J. F. C. Fuller, that unflagging and 
long unappreciated advocate of armored 
forces for Britain says, “Machines and not 
men rule the battlefield, so get your good 
people to cease their thinking in numbers.” 
It' seems that this would be a good rule of 
thumb to apply to modern armies and to 
General Palmer’s ideas on training and ac- 
customing our citizens to arms. Those 
same citizens would benefit by reading this 
thoughtful, well-written, and well-docu- 
mented volume, written by an American 
general who is so far above the average 
run-of-the-mill American general that he 
merits serious attention. 
MALCOLM WHEELER-NICHOLSON 
Great Neck, L. I, N. Y. 


SCHUMAN, FREDERICK L. Night Over Eu- 
rope. Pp. xvi, 600, xix. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1941. $3.50. 


This is a fine book, dealing with an ex- 
tremely difficult and ‘controversial subject: 
the diplomatic history of Europe in the 
years 1939-40. Professor Schuman has 
-spared no effort to collect and to analyze 
all the (at present) available data concern- 
-ing the outbreak of the second world war. 
A historian, however, is always handicapped 
when dealing with material as recent as is 
the subject of this book. Nevertheless, 
Professor Schuman gives us as clear and 
reasonable a picture of the recent events 
as is possible under the circumstances. His 
account is accurate and dramatic at the 
same time. 

In the scope of such a short review, it is 
impossible to go into the details of the 
book and emphasize the excellence of the 
descriptions such as the striking picture of 
the war of nerves in Poland, the author’s 
correct analysis of Hitler’s mind, and so 
forth. 

If I have to offer certain criticisms, this 
is due to the circumstance that I, as a for- 
eign correspondent on the spot, was able to 
obtain certain material which was not 
available to Professor Schuman. Thus, the 
author attempted to fix the date of Hitler’s 
decision to attack the Western powers, 
and the Professor came to the conclusion 
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that this question was not yet clear. I, 
however, reported on November 16, 1938 
to the Chicago Daily News that Germany’s 
Foreign Minister, Herr Joachim von Rib: 
bentrop, had offered a nonaggression pact 
to Russia. I have good reason to believe 
that the decision to offer such a pact to 
Stalin was made in October 1938, that is, 
very shortly after Munich. 

Professor Schuman in this book comes 
to the conclusion that the occupation of 
Bohemia on March 15, 1939, was the action 
which changed Chamberlain’s mind con- 
cerning Germany, and that from that date 
on, the English appeasers knew that their 
idea to send Hitler against Russia had 
failed. 

According to absolutely definite informa- 
tion which I received in December 1938, I 
know that Chamberlain realized immedi- 
ately after Munich that the conflict with 
Hitler was inevitable, and that the Nazi 
Fuehrer, thanks to his excellent espionage 
service going right to the proximity of 
Chamberlain, knew this. For that reason 
he decided to turn first against France and 
England, before attacking Russia. 

Professor Schuman’s book is probably 
one of the most valuable contributions to 
the history of the last two years, explain- 
ing clearly and with authority the causes 
which led to this second world catastrophe. 

M. W. Fopor 

Chicago, II, 


Fopor, M. W. The Revolution Is On. Pp. 
xvi, 239. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1940. $2.75. 


“The oil shortage may ultimately force 
Germany to revert to the Rosenberg plan 
and attempt to ‘colonize’ the Ukraine, in 
order to control the route to the Russian 
oil wells which she intends to place in the 
hands of ‘independent republics,’ to be 
created after the conquest of the Ukraine. 
To acquire oil for the requirements of 
Greater Germany and, eventually, for Hit- 
ler’s Pan-Europe would bring Germany into 
the clash with Russia.” 

These quotations from “The Revolution 
Is On,” written during the honeymoon of 
Russian-German relations, prove that the 
author is a keen analyst who possesses the 
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foresight to realize the consequences of the 
European political and economic situation. 

The first part of this valuable book is a 
vivid description of the big German push 
into Belgium and France, of which the 
author was an eyewitness. The facts gath- 
ered by this excellently informed European 
correspondent reveal that on the one side 
German superiority in aircraft and tanks, 
in propaganda and in fifth column warfare, 
and on the other side pro-Nazi sentiments 
of influential French and Belgian circles, 
played the decisive role in the debacle of 
May and June 1940. 

In the second part of his book Mr. Fodor 
takes the difficult and fascinating task of 
interpreting the present war as an effect 
of revolutionary movements. (Cf. Mr. 
Fodor’s article in the July 1941 issue of 
THE ANNALS.) I venture to disagree. 
The driving force of brutal opportunism 
throughout all Nazi and Fascist activities 
never had anything in common with spirit- 
ual ideals of revolutions. The present war 
of Mr. Hitler is one of his main attempts 
to realize his dream for world domination. 

The importance of Mr. Fodor’s book is 
in no way reduced by this statement. Its 
special significance is the presentation of 
firsthand information combined with a 
clearsighted anelysis of the world situation. 

RoBEeRT M. W. KEMPNER 

University of Pennsylvania 


WERNER, Max. Battle for the World. Pp. 
403. New York: Modern Age Books, 
1941. $3.00. 


This penetrating analysis of military and 
diplomatic developments of the Second 
World War merits the careful study of 
those responsible for national policies in 
the present emergency. The authors 
knowledge of military matters was clearly 
revealed in his earlier volume on the Mili- 
tary Strength of the Powers. His prog- 
nostications as to the outcome of the clash 
between the striking power of the Nazi 
mechanized military machine and the out- 
moded organization of the armies of the 
democracies proved to be all too correct. 

The narration of the events in the pres- 
ent volume reveals a tragically wrong “doc- 
trine of war” coupled with a rigidity of 
thinking on the part of the French High 
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Command which resulted in total failure 
to profit by the lessons of the war in Po- 
land. The account of the Nazi Blitzkrieg 
which successively overwhelmed the resist- 
ance of Poland, Denmark, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and France, though 
lacking in detail, presents an illuminating 
critical analysis of the Nazi strategy and 
mechanized warfare, the final objective of 
which is, according to the author, none 
other than “world domination.” American 
relations to the great struggle are treated, 
if not dispassionately, at least with a real 
sense of values. 

On the fall of France the author differs 
from most commentators in attributing a 
much larger share of blame to French mili- 
tary leaders. This does not mean that he 
exonerates the politicians, but his claim is 
that the military invited the disaster by 
totally ignoring the developments in mod- 
ern mechanized warfare. The conservative, 
narrow outlook of the High Command pre- 
cluded all understanding of the striking 
force of the motorized units, particularly 
of Luftwaffe, in offensive warfare. Tanks 
and bombers, according to the prevailing 
French military doctrine before the war, 
were negligible save for counter attack. 
Foremost French military authorities like 
Chauvineau and the French General Staff 
stressed defensive war—that is to say, “the 
strategy of Verdun.” Only a few voices in 
the wilderness like General de Gaulle, Pe- 
ronneau, and to some degree Paul Reynard, 
cried for tanks and planes. 

The swiftness of tempo of the Blitzkrieg 
unleashed by Hitler was not understood, 
and only after one tragedy had followed 
another was there any “appreciation” of 
the fact that battles in 1940 were tanta- 
mount to wars, countries being literally 
taken alive with very small losses on either 
side. Equally reprehensible, so the author 
points out, was the mistaken diplomacy of 
the democracies, especially that toward 
Russia, in which the remote and lesser dan- 
ger of aid to a revolutionary power, the 
U. S. S5. R., was put above the more im- 
mediate and greater danger from Germany. 

For the United States, the author says, 
there are three possible lines of policy. 
The first is domestic or home defense; the 
second, Atlantic Ocean defense; and the 
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third, defense through offense wherever the 
larger strategy of the democratic powers 
suggests such action. Like Van Passen in 
his recent book, The-Time Is Now, he urges 
the claims of the third as the only safe and, 
indeed, effective strategy. 
WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 
University of Pennsylvania 


Action, RAaouL. War in the Desert. Pp. 
xvii, 300. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1941, $2.75. 

From Iraq and Syria, along the fringe 
of the Mediterranean over biblical lands, 
the ditch of Suez, and into the Lybian 
wastes, nomads roamed and sandstorms 
blew for centuries uncounted. Air-cooled 
American buses roar across the deserts in 
which Abraham walked long ago. To this 


burning inferno man has come to add his 


machines of war, ever more terrible since 
the days of Alexander. Mr. Aglion, an 
attaché of the French Legation in Cairo (a 
position which he resigned in protest against 
the pro-Nazi policy of Vichy), knows the 
Middle East, Egypt, and Africa through 
work there, travel, study, and special mis- 
sions. He knew Wavell and Weygand, 
Syrian and Moslem leaders. . The most im- 
pressive characteristic of his book is its 
mixture of history and the panoramic sped- 
' up filming of life and death in the track- 
less heat of diplomacy and desert war. 
Victories came and went, miles and hours 
lost their usual meaning, few conquered 
many, only to be ambushed or to fall vic- 
tim to dust and thirst. The stakes and 
strategies of the brilhant army of Wavell, 
the empty panoply of Italy’s imperial 
forces, of land battles and sea fights, are 
well depicted. Home strategists, however, 
may find fault with some of the military 
parallelograms which run on thin historical 
foundation. 

It is strange that only a few headlines ago, 
battles raged in these eternal wastes which 
recede historically to Pharaoh, Caesar, the 
Crusaders, would-be world-ruler Napoleon, 
who all sought the key there but found only 
a mirage. The author, an obvious student 
of history and a diplomatic chronicler, 
traces—-if somewhat hurriedly and not too 
well jointed—the history of this wide and 
varied territory on through its first man- 
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made fissure, through Act I of the World 
War, through Egypt, Lybia, on to the 
cold nights in the desert when first again 
splashed the bullets of machine guns. Sidi 
Barrani, Benghazi, Bardia, Tobruk, and 
other muddy, sandy spots soaked up the 
lifeblood of Highlanders from beyond the 
Grampians, Jews from Haifa, Frenchmen 
from Dunkirque, and Sikhs from India. 

War in the Desert is an enlightening 
book, written with a sort of reticent bra- 
vado based on confidence and a contagious 
desire for V. It is informative, entertain- 
ing, and a definite contribution to the 
knowledge of the strange ways, the victories 
and the defeats that might yet be evaluated 
as decisive in the present struggle. The 
book has just the right amount of personal 
observation and interpretation of what Mr. 
Aglion saw, heard, and remembered—in an 
unobtrusive way, and unlike so much that 
is being pounded against our ears these 
days. Mr, Aglion has even achieved a 
literary success when he speaks of Wavell’s 
army of 100,000—that broth of races, 
creeds, colors, and superstitions—‘French, 
Polish, Czech, Greek, Maltese, Arabic, , He- 
brew, Amharic, Hindi, Urdu and Gurmu- 
khi . . .” who all lived in their accustomed 
fashion, ate their own special food, adhered 
to their own rituals, and spoke their own 
language. And yet there was unity of ac- 
tion and victory, for there was unity of 
purpose and the will to victory. Possibly 
these are the greatest lessons of the desert 
war that yet awaits its end. 

Borts ErtcH NELSON 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SUNDQUIST, JAMES L. British Cities at 
War. Pp. vi, 110. Chicago: Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1941. $1.00. 

In 1940 the American Municipal Associa- 
tion undertook a study of the preparations 
which British cities had made for defense, 
publishing the results under the title The 
British Defense Program and Local Gov- 
ernment. Inasmuch as extensive bombing 
had not been experienced at that time, it 
was not possible to examine the actual op- 
eration of the plans, and consequently this 
supplementary survey has been made of 
the period from July .1940 to the early 
summer of 1941. Although interviews with 
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English local government authorities sup- 
plied certain data, the major sources of in- 
formation are such periodicals as Local 
Government, The Municipal Review, and 
Public Administration. The array of quo- 
tations which the author has skillfully 
woven together into an integrated treatise 
bears witness to the ability of the British 
to examine critically their most acute prob- 
lems. . 

In view of the holocaust which many 
British cities have suffered, it is not sur- 
prising that far-reaching changes have taken 
place. Local elections have been sus- 
pended; municipal councils have been re- 
lieved of much of their authority by A.R.P. 
controllers; regional commissioners have 
displaced the central government in super- 
vising many local activities; the fourteen 
hundred fire departments have been na- 
tionalized; and the central government has 
been forced to finance local expenditures 
to a considerable extent. The original plans 
contemplated a savage but brief attack by 
air rather than long-drawn-out torture. 
Consequently, night shelters to be occupied 
by large numbers of people for lengthy pe- 
riods received little attention; nor were 
anything like adequate preparations made 
for taking care of the homeless and clearing 
away the wreckage. Within three weeks of 
the first raids on London two new regional 
commissioners had to be appointed to deal 
with the homeless, the removal of debris, 
and the repair of utilities, while in January 
1941 a third commissioner was designated 
to handle air-raid shelters. In selecting the 
seventeen regional commissioners the gov- 
ernment paid too much attention to war 
records and too little to experience in public 
administration. Nevertheless, considering 
the tremendous problems, the general rec- 
ord of British cities has been remarkably 
good. 

It is, of course, too early to judge the 
permanent effects of the war on British lo- 
cal government. One writer sees in the 
regional commissioners a system “which, 
while leaving the local authorities appar- 
ently untouched, offers a formidable chal- 
lenge to their future existence.” William 
A. Robson believes that “local authorities 
in London will at this late hour be fortunate 
if they escape with anything so harmless to 
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their future existence as reform,” adding 
that “it would not be at all surprising if 
the administration of the capital were to 
pass, almost entirely, into the hands of 
centrally appointed officials.” 
HAROLD ZINK 
DePauw University 


LOVENSTEIN, MENO. American Opinion of 
Soviet Russia. Pp. 210. Washington: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 
1941. Clothbound $3.25; Paperbound 
$2.75. 


The author has set himself to show that 
American opinion of Soviet Russia has 
shifted during the period between 1917 and 
1933, to describe the content of this opin- 
ion and the nature of the shift, and to 
characterize, both as to quantity and 
quality, the sources in which the opinion 
appeared; also, to draw some conclusions 
concerning the quality of the opinion as a 
whole and to test these conclusions by ap- 
plying them to a recent event-—-the Nazi- 
Soviet pact; finally, to see whether the 
study of the opinion from 1917 to 1933 
can ald in judging the probable nature of 
American opinion of Soviet Russia and to 
offer a few suggestions for improving the 
quality of such opinion. 

Apart from the current opinions about 
Russia’s pact with Germany, three periods 
are analyzed in some detail: 1917~1921, 
1921-1929, 1929-1933. 

The material for the book has been gath- 
ered from magazines, books, newspapers, 
Congressional hearings, and government 
pronouncements. British books and maga- 
zines and those published in foreign lan- 
guages are excluded, even though they may 
have contributed to American opinion. 
The opinion of the “extreme left” has been 
omitted not only because, the author says, 
‘its content is obvious, but also because it 
represents so small a part of total American 
opinion.” 

For the purpose of analyzing the general 
tone of the American newspapers, the Lit- 
erary Digest has been used to a considerable 
extent. The author is satisfied that the 
Digest’s selection of newspaper opinion was 
fair. 

The magazines are divided into the fol- 
lowing groupings: labor organs, business 
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and financial magazines, trade‘ periodicals, 
economic magazines, learned journals, and 
general magazines. 

The author’s conclusions are pessimistic. 
The only source of opinion, which thor- 
oughly and truthfully reported Russia were 
the liberal weeklies—the Nation and the 
New Republic. The Saturday Evening 
Post is especially singled out an unalterably 
opposed to everything Russian. The eco- 
nomic publications were most disappointing. 
The articles published “never fulfilled ex- 
pectations.” The newspapers are let off 
more easily. While their opinion is char- 
acterized by a certain superficiality, “in 
most cases there was a great show of com- 
mon sense and a practical appreciation of 
day-by-day adjustments.” 

Dr. Lovenstein believes that for different 
reasons, including “the deficient service 
rendered by scholars and intellectuals,” 
America is not getting the benefit of Rus- 
sia’s experience. With this conclusion this 
reviewer has no quarrel. It is, however, 
open to doubt, whether in his study the 
author has succeeded in actually plumbing 
the depths of American public opinion on 
Soviet Russia. 

The last two presidential elections have 
shown conclusively that what appears in 
print does not necessarily reflect the opin- 
ion of the American people. Therefore, to 
proceed on the assumption that by analyz- 
ing the printed sources of information one 
actually gauges public opinion does not 
seem reasonable. What Dr. Lovenstein ac- 
tually did was to summarize the contents 
of some books and other writings which 
have appeared in print bearing on Soviet 
Russia. The exclusion of the left-wing 
press was ill-advised, as at times the mate- 
rial appearing in these publications had a 
very considerable influence on the opinion 
of intellectuals. The disregard of the 
foreign language press of America is also 
to be deplored. The Jewish Forward, for 
instance, as well as some other foreign lan- 
guage newspapers, has published a great 
deal of interesting material on Russia. Its 
influence has extended over a much wider 
circle of readers in America than that of 
some of the magazines the articles of which 
were analyzed by the author. 

Within these limitations, the author has 
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done a satisfactory job, although his sug- 
gestions for improving the quality of 
American opinion in the future errs on the 
side of generalities. 
The omission of an index is regrettable. 
D. FEDOTOFF WHITE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bropie, BERNARD, Sea Power in the Ma- 
chine Age. Pp. 466. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1941. $3.75. 


This volume presents an excellent his- 
torical study of the impact of the tech- 
nology of sea weapons upon power politics. 
It traces the relation of changes in world 
power to the development of the steam 
warship, the iron hull, armor, armaments, 
the torpedo, the mine, the submarine, and 
naval aircraft. 

As background preparation for this capa- 
cious task, Dr. Brodie has had training in 
engineering, in meteorology, in field artil- 
lery service, and graduate training in inter- 
national affairs at the University of Chi- 
cago. At present he is a Carnegie Fellow 
and a member of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton. He has, in ad- 
dition, been generously assisted in the writ- 
ing of this book by outstanding authorities, 
such as Professors Quincy Wright, S. Wil- 
liam Halperin, and William T. Ogburn; 
Vice Admiral William L. Rodgers, Admiral 
William V. Pratt; and Dr. Harold Sprout. 

The work is well balanced, thoroughly 
documented, and indexed. Its style offers 
continuing pleasure. The printing is of the 
usual high standard of the Princeton Press. 

‘There are reasons why the subject of this 
book is of particular importance in our 
problems of national security. In this age 
of swift scientific development the factors 
of military imagination and military inven- 
tion are accelerating in value in the irre- 
pressible struggle for security and law- 
abiding growth in world life. Throughout 
history, states have again and again pre- 
vailed over their neighbors by the develop- 
ment of superior weapons. A European 
power has now swept over a continent with 
a new paramount combination of the dive- 
bomber, the tank, and the Panzer division. 
Will another power be able to equal and 
surpass this pattern with a new combina- 
tion of possible elements such as an air 
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army, a mobile air base, and a plan for the 
efficient mobilization of military invention? 
These future developments will probably 
change the strategic map of the earth be- 
yond recognition, and will rest in some 
measure upon a knowledge of the history 
of military imagination. This is well pre- 
sented in Dr. Brodie’s book, which offers 
valuable reading indeed for statesmen, mili- 
tary officers, and students of national and 
international affairs. 

The author does not make much attempt 
at prophecy, but a few conclusions are 
brought to mind: 

First, that future world power will prob- 
ably be inherited by those nations which 
possess (1) sufficient wealth to sustain the 
terrific cost of combined supremacy in air, 
land, and sea power; (2) great natural re- 
sources within the homeland for the pro- 
duction of armaments; (3) great area to 
permit dispersal of industrial centers for 
better protection against destruction from 
the air; and (4) industrial genius capable 
of producing incustrial power with organ- 
ized inventive foresight. 

Second, that the future security of all 
nations will not be measured by the use of 
this perilously mounting power for the 
domination, suppression, and exploitation 
of other peoples, but for the only real and 
lasting greatness in the world of tomorrow 
~~that of serving the power of law in the 
protection of the well-being of mankind as 
a whole. 

STEWART F. Bryant 

Palo Alto, California 


WRIGHT, Quincy, H. LaurerpAcut, ED- 
win M. BORCHARD, and PHOEBE MORRI- 
SON. Legal Problems in ihe Far Eastern 
Conflict. Pp. xi, 211. New York: Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1941, $2.00. 


The simple American newspaper reader 
has little difficulty in appraising the Far 
Eastern situation. He knows that the 
Japanese have invaded and ravaged Chinese 
territory, and he rejects impatiently their 
claims of self-defense as sheer hypocrisy. 
The serious student, however, cannot dis- 
tinguish so easily between light and shade. 
To be sure, China has been wronged, but 
the law of the jungle—international law— 
does not question the fact that the weak 
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are at the- mercy of the strong. Japan’s 
case may be weak, but many a scholar hesi- 
tates to pronounce judgment without a 
study of the vast and legally complex lit- 
erature. The volume under review supplies 
the material on the basis of which an intelli- 
gent opinion might be formed. 

The book is divided into two parts. In 
the first and larger portion, Professor 
Wright presents an admirable summary of 
the de jure and de facto status of the vari- 
ous territories in the Far East. He wisely 
ignores questions of political expediency or 
of the adequacy of the law, for his objec- 
tive is to dispel the fog of uncertainty 
created by legal claims and counterclaims. 
The existing legal situation rests on treaties, 
interpretations, judicial decisions, accepted 
custom, and the general principles of inter- 
national law. These the author examines 
carefully, and in every instance he indi- 
cates where the law and the fact are in 
disharmony. From this analysis a number 
of important conclusions emerge. Japan’s 
contention that because of internal disorder 
China has ceased to be a state has no va- 
lidity, and both Japan and China, as mem- 
bers of the family of nations, are bound 
by the rules of international law. More- 
over, since Japan’s actions involve the 
rights of other states, no settlement can 
be conclusive without the approval of the 
interested parties. 

Professor Wright outlines the modifica- 
tions in the present situation necessary to 
restore harmony between law and fact, but 
the means of achieving this objective are 
not entirely clear. The United States and 
members of the League of Nations have 
resorted to nonrecognition of situations 
created in violation of treaty stipulations 
as a means of preventing the validation of 
illegal acts. But our authors, notably in 
Part IT of the study, differ radically on the 
validity and the desirability of this so-called 
“Stimson doctrine.” 

In a closely reasoned and well-written 
paper, Professor Lauterpacht finds justi- 
fication for the principle of nonrecognition 
in the legal maxim ex injuria jus non oritur. 
But the equally fundamental principle ex 
factis jus oritur compels him to concede 
the need of de facto recognition. Thus the 
refusal to recognize (de jure) an illegally 
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created situation ceases to be a sanction 
calculated to stay the hand of the ag- 
gressor, and becomes merely a means of 
upholding the challenged authority of inter- 
national law. Professor Borchard and Miss 
Morrison consider this position a confession 
of futility. They identify nonrecognition 
with the obsolete doctrine of legitimacy 
and stigmatize it as unpractical and mis- 
chievous. Convinced that it is futile to 
attempt to build a legal international order 
in the face of hard facts, they would re- 
strict the field of law in international rela- 
tions. Yet, just as facts compel Professor 
Lauterpacht to modify his positive views 
on nonrecognition, so they appear to dis- 
turb the negative position of his opponents; 
for Professor Borchard and Miss Morrison 
concede that “when things are in a state of 
flux, there may be some justification for 
delay, as in the case of Poland.” The au- 
thors define neither the nature of a state 
of flux nor the extent of delay. 

It is true that nonrecognition can prove 
effective only in a framework of collective 
security. The efforts of the League of Na- 
tions to achieve collective action have come 
to grief, but it would appear unreasonable 
to insist on the desirability of recognizing 
change effected by violence as long as col- 
lective security remains unrealized. The 
very principle of nonrecognition is an in- 
' strument of collective action. To reject 
inadequate measures against lawlessness, or 
to frown upon novel techniques and insti- 
tutions, is to despair of a rational inter- 
national order. The only alternative would 
appear to be a permanent status quo in 
which anarchy is sanctioned as legitimacy. 

Oscar I. JANOWSKY 

The College of the City of New York 


BARNETT, Rogert W. Economic Shanghai: 
Hostage to Politics. Pp. xiii, 210. New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1941. $2.00. ' 


What happens to the economy of a large 
city when it is engulfed by war is the in- 
triguing subject of Mr. Barnett’s study. 
When the city under scrutiny is Shanghai 
—that maelstrom of politics, racial antago- 
nisms, and triple municipalities—the sub- 
ject is even more compelling. Mr. Barnett 
has handled his subject well, with a com- 
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mendable minimum of ideological inter- 
pretations. He has ably demonstrated the 
thesis of his title. 

The author rightly devotes his first chap- 
ter to “background,” and titles it the “Siege 
of Shanghai.” Into the story of the mili- 
tary, diplomatic, and economic actions 
which swept over Shanghai after August 12, 
1937, he has woven a lucid explanation of 
the political and economic structure of 
Shanghai’s three municipalities: the Inter- 
national Settlement, the French Concession, 
and the Chinese city. 

Mr. Barnett next proceeds to deal with 
each segment of Shanghai’s economy. He 
shows clearly the impact of war conditions 
on labor. His statistics amply support his 
conclusion that the laborer has found life 
in the city progressively harder since the 
beginning of the war. He also points out 
that “the cheap cost of Chinese labor in 
Shanghai was one of the basic causes for 
the spectacular revival and prosperity of 
industry, commerce and investment” from 
July 1937 to January 1940. 

The prosperity referred to above is ana- 
lyzed in the author’s next chapter on in- 
dustry in Shanghai. After presenting the 
causes for this peculiar prosperity in the 
midst of war conditions, he points to the 
growing dependence of Shanghai industry 
on political and economic developments 
outside of the city—in the Far East and in 
the world at large. The author emphasizes 
the importance of the International Settle- 
ment as “an oasis of free exchange and free 
marketing,” but concludes that this situa- 
tion may be altered over night by political 
changes elsewhere. 

In his discussion of currency and finance 
in Shanghai, Mr. Barnett has threaded his 
way clearly through one of the most com- 
plex segments of the city’s economy. He 
shows how the introduction of fiat cur- 
rencies has affected local finance and for- 
eign exchange transactions and also the po- 
sition of China’s national currency. 

Shanghai is one of the six largest ports 
in the world, and the author describes the 
effects of Japan’s invasion of China on the 
commerce and shipping of the port. He 
describes the effects on foreign shipping and 
trade, and the results of Japan’s incursions 
in local shipping. His final chapter consists 
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of a summary of his findings, in which he 
comes to the conclusion Implicit in the 
title of his study. 

This book is another product of the Jn- 
quiry Series sponsored by the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, and is an excellent addi- 
tion to an already significant list of studies 
dealing with the problems of the Far East. 

WILLIAM C. JOHNSTONE 

George Washington University 


VANDENBOSCH, AMRY. The Dutch East 
Indies. 2nd Ed. Pp. xii, 446. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1941. 
$4.00. 


In general it is not necessary to review a 
new edition of a book, even if it Is revised 
and brought up to date. In this case, how- 
ever, an exception should be made, based 
on the fact that the subject of the book is 
one of great significance to those American 
citizens who desire to be well informed on 
world affairs, especially if the United States 
is greatly involved. 

Even without the present war in mind, 
it is fascinating to follow, step by step, the 
moves of a colonial power—the Nether- 
lands—~and see how it has carefully man- 
aged the shift from a policy of autocratic 
rule to one which more and more ap- 
proaches that of colonial autonomy. No 
revolutions have forced this change; wise 
leaders have foreseen the claims of a future 
which seemed unavoidable in a democratic 
world. This system bears its fruits now 
when, while the homeland is occupied by 
the enemy, the colonial empire continues its 
economic and political existence practically 
unaffected by events at home. 

The author, Professor of Political Science 
at the University of Kentucky, has written 
a scholarly book. It is not light reading 
for the general public; it is a well-docu- 
mented survey and evaluation of the Dutch 
colonial system. Long personal research in 
the Indies itself and excellent connections 
with leading experts, both in the Indies and 
in the Netherlands, have resulted in a book 
which has no equal in its field—not even in 
Dutch literature. 

It is interesting to note again that gen- 
eral surveys are written mostly by outsid- 
ers, while the local scholars are lost in de- 
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tails and do not see the forest because of 
the many trees. , l 

Special reference should be made to the 
last four chapters: The National Awaken- 
ing, Police and Defense, World Politics, 
and the Dutch East Indies and Japan—all 
four of great importance in the present 
crisis and touching upon the position of the 
Dutch East Indies since the invasion of the 
motherland. 

We here in America are indeed fortunate 
to have such a complete and up-to-date 
study at a time when our relations with the 
Dutch East Indies, especially with regard 
to Japan, are the keystone of the Far 
Eastern situation. 

SAMUEL VAN VALKENBURG 

Clark University 


McGovern, WILLIAM MONTCOMERY. From 
Luther to Hitler: The History of Fascist- 
Naz Political Philosophy. Pp. xiv, 683. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1941. 
$4.00. 


This is not a book of Great Insurgents. 
Nor is it quite the “history of Fascist-Nazi 
political philosophy” suggested by its sub- 
title. Such a history—built upon analysis 
of European intellectual and social trends 
from, say, 1890 through World War I, and 
tracing the ideational development of latter- 
day spokesmen of totalitarianism—would 
be a most welcome contribution. One 
might expect from it three major conclu- 
sions: first, that these trends, on the whole, 
reflected strong skepticism, if not hostility, 
toward the notion of unlimited power; sec- 
ond, that German idealist philosophy had 
to submit to considerable tailoring before 
it lent itself to use by contemporary slo- 
ganeers; and third, that “Fascist-Nazi po- 
litical philosophy” is still a cacophony of 
many voices, an eclectic conglomeration 
shaped primarily by the pragmatic claims 
of political leadership. 

Professor McGovern’s work is incased 
in a different interpretation. He discovers 
a deeper continuity in the currents of 
thought which since the Reformation have 
made their way across the Continent. To 
him, their common denominator is a strong 
tendency toward authoritarianism and etat- 
ism. Both he sets off against the “liberal 
tradition” compounded of democratic and 
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individualist conceptions—a tradition iden- 
tified as the Anglo-American heritage. 
Though the fruit of oversimplification, such 
grouping is not without precedent. More- 
over, much of our recent thinking has 
groped for an affirmation of categorical 
juxtaposition. The author, of course, does 
not write ad tempora. He speaks with full 
conviction. But it is interesting that his 
scholarship and the dispassionate treatment 
he accords his villains conspire to shove the 
central’ thesis into the background. After 
minor operations, his book would emerge 
as a study in political theory without spe- 
cial bent, and an outstanding study at that. 
Its present form makes the volume timely. 
Fortunately, that is not its chief distinction. 

As a student of political thought, Pro- 
fessor McGovern ingratiates himself with 
his readers by his gift for colorful pano- 
rama. He marshals a whole string of stars 
and their supporting cast with loving atten- 
tion to the human element. Even forbid- 
ding figures come to life—so when he 
shrewdly outlines Kant’s shadow in the 
writings of T. H. Green. Fichte and Hegel, 
without such convenient mediators, are 
harder nuts, and the chapter on the latter 
strikes me as none too well composed. 


With so lengthy a script, it is perhaps not. 
surprising that some cutting had to be done.. 


I did not find any mention of Mosca, for 
instance.. To preserve the logic of the plot 
proved in itself a strenuous task. Hobbes, 
under pressure, becomes “the prophet of a 
system which was to be carried out nearly 
three centuries later by Mussolini and Hit- 
ler” (p. 67). Rousseau, without further 
ado, is put among the founding fathers of 


the “liberal tradition.” As to Carlyle and © 


National Socialism, “the basic philosophy is 
the same” (p. 202). “It was not an acci- 
dent” (p. 268) that Hegelian Gentile em- 
braced Fascism, we hear-—-was it but an 
accident that Hegelian Croce did not? 
Graham Wallas, in spite of alarming ideas, 
is happily found “at heart both a democrat 
and a rationalist” (p. 416). In the end it is 
all too clear that Hitler’s rise to power was 
“little more than seeing the chickens come 
home to roost” (p. 5977. Overwhelmed by 
the inexorable consistency of this ideologi- 
cal evolution, the reader is likely to regard 
the two closing chapters on the political 
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philosophy of Fascism and National So- 
clalism as something of an anticlimax. 
Frirz MoRSTEIN MARX 
Queens College 


JENNINGS, W. Ivor. The British Constitu- 
tion. Pp. xiv, 232. Cambridge: At the 
University Press; New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1941. $2.50. 


This is one book which carries out in an 
admirable manner its avowed aims——to pro- 
vide the average citizen, “the man in the 
street,” with a view of the real British Con- 
stitution and of the issues which are in- 
volved in its present-day workings. The 
successful accomplishment of these aims is 
doubtless due to the fact that Principal 
Jennings is not only an outstanding consti- 
tutional and administrative lawyer, but is 
also a distinguished political thinker and 
author, and a practical and experienced ad- 
ministrator. The combination of these 
qualities provides legal balance, a sense of 
political proportion, and the sober criticism 
of actuality; while Dr. Jennings’ kindly 
personal humor hovers over his excellent 
pages. 

Dr. Jennings describes with simplicity, 


‘derived from clear thinking as a scholar 


and from the wisdom of practical affairs, 
the relation of government to the citizens, 
Parliament, the Crown, the administrative 
services, and the executive. Most valuable 
in all this, and deliberately coloring the en- 
tire picture, is the emphasis not on legality 
but on social relations. In other words, 
the distinguished author seeks to get be- 
hind the legal system and to lay emphasis 
on the more profound social conditions and 
demands upon which the whole legal struc- 


. ture depends not only for its practical 


workings but for its promise of continuing 
adaptation, In this connection, most ex- 
cellent are the discussions of public opin- 
ion, the Monarchy, and the party system. 
Indeed, it is this continued emphasis that 
gives to the monograph its most distinctive 
value. The author seeks to bring once 
more into creative perspective the fact that 
the Constitution was not made but grew, 
and yet that it grew in response to achieve- 
ments in political freedom. In other words, 
British public Jaw in all its aspects is “the 
consequence of political liberty,” and not 
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vice versa. This is the old truth—free men 
make free institutions, not free institutions 
free men. In these tremendous days it is 
not unimportant to know that, with all its 
imperfections and discounting the criticisms 
of enemies and the adulation of friends, the 
British Constitution illustrates admirably 
the political maxim which is the central 
theme of the discussions, This is not only 
an excellent book for the ordinary citizen, 
but it ought to be invaluable for students 
beginning the study of British constitutional 
law, especially in foreign jurisdictions. 
W. P. M. KENNEDY 
University of Toronto 


BARKER, ERNEST. Ideas and Ideals of the 


British Empire. Pp. viii, 167. Cam- 


bridge: At the University Press; New ` 


York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. $1.25. 


This is a concise, brilliant defense of the 
Empire, as it was and as it is likely to be, 
by a Liberal who closes courageously by 
noting a war gift from Sierra Leone “in 
grateful recognition of the great benefits 

. under the British flag.” With back- 
ground chapters on the concept of empire 
and forceful chapters on political ideas, 
dominion status, the dependent empire (and 
the Double Trust, that is, colonial terri- 
tories held to the benefit of the natives and 
for mankind), and India, the book provides 
an introduction to “a contradiction in 
terms, and a living paradox’—‘“an empire 
without imperium.” 

The difficulties in understanding the 
vague character of the British Common- 
wealth, often hinted at rather mystically 
(p. 83), should give pause to those who 
advocate formal unions of one sort or 
another. The idea of imperial federation, 
Barker contends, “is never likely to fruc- 
tify.” 

While pleading for the survival of the 
best in the tradition of a broad, suprana- 
tional state, the author questions the value 
of cultural miscegenation. He expands on 
the growth of responsible government in 
the dependent empire by citing Ceylon, 
while noting the opposite tendency for 
colonies, such as Newfoundland, to relin- 
quish representative institutions and re- 
sponsible governments. While using the 
vocabulary of trustee imperialism, Barker 
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“opposes any redistribution of colonies or 


an international control of colonies. 
RicuHarp H. HEINDEL 
University of Pennsylvania 


Graves, ROBERT, and Aran Hopce. The 
Long Week End: A Social .History of 
Great Britain, 1918-1939. Pp.-x, 455. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. 
$3.00. i 


To catch the spirit of the two uneasy 
decades of disillusionment between the 
World Wars of the twentieth century is 
no simple matter, and it is no disparage- 
ment to our authors to write that they 
have only partially reflected it. Their book 
is a curious mélange of the significant and 
of the trivial, of changing fashion in clothes, 
sports, and ethics, wherein the popularity of 
the Lambeth Walk, hunger marches of the 
unemployed, the meteoric career of Horatio 
Bottomley, and the researches of the P.E.P. 
(political and economic planning) are dis- 
cussed in kaleidoscopic sequence. 

Despite, however, the inevitable loss of 
unity brought about by dealing with paci- 
fism, nudism, and the vogue of hiking in 
one chapter, and of art, literature, and re- 
ligion in another, the book does leave with 
the reader a certain sense of unity—if hur- 
ried futility and inconsequential restlessness 
can give -one. ae 

Among those features of the’ passing 
show which our authors depict, none are 


more interesting than the account of the 


two Lawrences—the famous T. É. Law- 
rence of Arabian fame and the almost 
equally well-known D. H. Lawrence, the 
tuberculous scion of a working-class family 
whose sex-saturated novels were so pas- 


sionately. discussed in the decades in ques- 


tion, . 

As the-book states, “the minds of the 
two Lawrences, D. H. and T. E., were rep- 
resentative of much that was happening in 
this confused epoch of thought and feeling.” 
D. H. Lawrence, in revolt against the aim- 
lessness of his generation, sought an avenue 
of escape’ down’ the timeworn channel of 
sex-exultation, only to end in New Mexico 
with the cow, Susan, which he “used to 
milk with mystic devotion.” And the 
greater Lawrence (T. E.), equally baffled 
and disturbed by the meaningless society 
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of his own day, sought in humble mechani- 
cal employment with the R.A.F. psycho- 
logical release and happiness, for to T. E. 
the machine age had arrived. What he 
wanted was “to perfect the machines and 
honor the mechanics who are the real na- 
tion.” 

As may be expected from what has been 
written, this book reflects the literary jour- 
nalist rather than the social scientist. We 
read a great deal about popular taste in the 
movies and in reading matter, but very lit- 
tle economics or even politics. 

Perhaps it is as well. The sober his- 
torian, however, will continue to be more 
interested in the continuous decline of Brit- 
ish agriculture during these two decades 
and the fatuous character of British foreign 
policy than in the strange behavior of King 
Amanullah of Afghanistan and the equally 
strange successes of “Frank Buchman, the 
Groupist Fuehrer.” 

WALTER PuHetrs HALL 

Princeton University 


Kraus, RENE. Winston Churchill. Pp. 
366. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1940. $3.00. 


There is little to say about Mr. Churchill 
himself in writing about his biography by 
René Kraus. Mr, Churchill’s importance, 
the facts of his private and public life, are 
now the common property of almost every 
person who reads the newspaper, attends 
the movies, and listens to the radio. But 
one would hesitate to think so from Mr. 
Kraus’s study. 

The author has clothed his subject in the 
armor of St. George out to slay the dragon. 
Mr. Kraus fails to recognize—indeed, it is 
something which many of us still refuse to 
understand in the game of modern warfare 
—that when St. George returned from slay- 
ing the dragon, he, too, smelled of sulphur. 

In the course of Mr. Kraus’s 366-page, 
badly written eulogy of Mr. Churchill, we 
are brought face to face with the dragons, 
who in the words of a classic modern ditty 
“Just ain’t there.” Mr. Kraus, who should 
know better, constantly refers to the Brit- 
ish Labour Party as “The Reds” and to 
Mr. Churchill’s opponents as ogres. If this 
is a reductio ad absurdum, it is due to the 
fact that one cannot help getting into the 
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spirit of Mr. Kraus’s abominable method 
of presenting his subject. 

. If one is tempted to soft-pedal his criti- 
cism of Mr. Kraus in the belief that he may 
have been enthusiastically overwhelmed by 
his subject, such feelings of remission are 
unnecessary, since in another book, entitled 
Men Around Churchill, Kraus has written a 
study which is equally tawdry if just a little 
more vulgar than the present volume. 

ERIC ESTORICK 
Washington, D. C. 


WiLrams, Francis. War by Revolution. 
Pp. 158. New York: The Viking Press, 
Inc., 1941. $1.50. 

—. Democracy’s Battle. Pp. 324. New 
York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1941. 
$2.75. 


It is one of those anomalies for which 
British politics is noted that Harold Laski, 
Left-Wing leader of the Labour Party, 
should advocate in Where Do We Go From 
Here? a “revolution by consent” in which 
capitalists would accommodate themselves 
voluntarily to the needs of partnership with 
the masses; while Francis Williams, whose 
career as editor of the Daily Herald—Brit- 
ain’s official Labour Party publication— 
could scarcely be labeled progressive, calls 
for a violent, albeit democratic, European 
revolution in War by Revolution. 

Although Professor Laski failed to add 
a section to his book exploring the psy- 
chology of capitalists in the present crisis 
and explaining why he thought it possible 
that they might arrive at the hoped-for 
accommodation to the needs of democracy, 
Williams deftly analyzes what happens 
when such an accommodation fails to take 
place. The revolution which Williams de- 
mands “must be a Left-Wing revolution. 
It must be a revolution not of Commu- 
nism, which has lost its international pur- 
pose and become an adjunct of Russian 
nationalism, but of democratic socialism. 
A Left-Wing revolution on the Continent 
may in all honesty seem unfortunate and 
undesirable to many people in Britain. But 
it is the only alternative to Nazi domination 
of the Continent.” Thus Mr. Williams 
would not only arm his parachutists of the 
brave new world with the military means 
for disorganizing the Nazis who occupy 
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most of Europe, but he would instill into 
them a new democratic faith, which he pre- 
sents as “A Proclamation to the World” at 
the close of his volume. The burden of his 
ideas, unfortunately, consists of old hat 
clichés of the Second International. His 
democratic faith is much too lyrical, al- 
though his military plan is worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Democracy’s Battle is divided into three 
parts. In the first, Mr. Williams analyzes 
the birth of Fascism and its triumphs up to 
the present time. In the second section he 
indicts the traditional Tory technique of 
domination of Britain, and shows how this 
domination shaped Britain’s democracy; 
and in the final section he discusses the 
strategy by which future victories may be 
attained by the democracies which have 
been so hard put in recent years. 

Mr. Williams’ major contribution to this 
subject, which has been written about ad 
nauseum, is in the area of what he chooses 
to call “The Myth of Empire.” As is well 
known, British labor leaders have, in the 
past, turned away their cheek from the 
subject of empire. It has been one of the 
major failings of British labor that it wel- 
comed deference to Tory domination and 
acted like a ruling class in relation to its 
colonial brethren in India and elsewhere. 
Mr. Williams’ words on this subject are 
simple and profound, and they may presage 
a new British pclicy on this subject; espe- 
cially when he says that “colonies only be- 
gin to become great commercial assets when 
they reach such a stage of economic and 
social development as to offer substantial 
markets for goods and are able to carry the 
costs of a really substantial development of 
their natural resources. But, in the politi- 
cally awake world of today, their popula- 
tions reach, long before that time, a stage 
of political and industrial education which 
makes them unwilling to submit any longer 
to the restrictions and humiliations of 
colonial status. They demand political in- 
dependence, self-government, and economic 
autonomy with a force that cannot be re- 
fused unless the imperialist power is pre- 
pared to face bloodshed and civil war and 
hold its imperial position by methods of 
military suppression and tyranny such as 
may be possible <o a totalitarian state, but 
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are bound to cause an immediate revolt of 
public opinion in any decent democracy.” 
Eric ESTorick 
Washington, D. C. 


Price, Jonn. Labour in the War. Pp. 
176. New York: Penguin Books Inc., 
1940. 25¢. 

Strauss, Parricta. Bevin and Co. Pp. x, 
246. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1941. $2.50. 

Ever since the British Labour Party be- 
came an integral part of Mr. Churchill’s 
war government, the many aspects of the 
party, the composition of its leadership, 


_and its ideological practices have been sub- 


ject to scrutiny. This has ranged from 
excessively pedantic studies to glib exposés 
of the foibles and inconsistencies of its 
leadership. 

Labour in the War by John Price is a 
competent though unimaginative discussion 
of the development of trade unionism in 
Great Britain and the role which the trade 
unions played immediately before the dec- 
laration of war, and finally, a study of the 
emergency legislation and the accommoda- 
tion of the trade unions to the new situa- 
tion when war did come. Mr. Price’s study 
is more effective when he deals with the 
history of the trade unions and the failures 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s government than 
when he writes of the responsibilities of the 
trade unions in wartime. 

Mrs. Strauss’s book, on the other hand, 
is a biting, although not bitter, study of 
the leaders of the British labour movement. 
The material contained in Bevin and Co. 
is not new to any student of the British 
labour movement. As a matter of fact, this 
book was written almost exclusively for the 
American reader, with the purpose of ac- 
quainting him with the leadership of the 
British Labour Party. When Mrs. Strauss 
writes of a labour constituency, of an elec- 
tion, of the day-to-day problems and strug- 
gles of the local labour party, she does so 
with poignant simplicity, for she writes out 
of her own deep experience as a prospective 
labour candidate. In addition, she knows 
the intimate problems of the British worker, 
since her husband is G. R. Strauss, Member 
of Parliament from Lambeth. When Mrs. 
Strauss waxes splenetic against the leader- 
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ship of the Labour Party and: recounts 
‘stories which are supposedly illustrative of 
the personal character and ‘the political 
capacity of her subjects; she exhibits a 
rare combination of the feminine felinity 
of Dorothy Parker acidity and New Yorker 
Profile viciousness. Many’ of: her stories 
concerning: Attlee, Greenwood, Dalton, and 
. Bevin are well taken, but to the American 
audience only secondarily acquainted, with 
these persons, she is much ‘too vicious. 
Her major failing in this connection is the 
insufficient background which she supplies 
to the reader in order to justify her atti- 
tude. If such books, for example, as Dean 
McHenry’s His Majesty’s Opposition, Mr. 
Price’s Labour in the War, and Allen Hutt’s 
Post-war History of the British Working 
Class were the common property of most 
Americans, then one might enjoy Mrs. 
Strauss’s prickly barbs. As it is, her book 
strikes one as a piece of somewhat gro- 
tesque journalism, at a time when cynicism 
might just as well be held in reserve in the 
interest of an already delicate?morale situa- 
tion. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Strauss gives an 
unforgettable picture of what she calls the 
“penny-a-weekers,” the men and women of 
the British labour movement who con- 
tribute a penny a week as their dues to the 
movement. Her chapter on the march of 
the unemployed to London is magnificent; 
and portraits of Bevin and Morrison are 
succinct and revealing. Sometime in the 
not too distant future, when the various 
leaders of the British Labour Party are 
common coin in America, this book may 
make for a more pleasant re-reading. 

Eric EStTorick 

Washington, D. C. 


PALMER, R. R. Twelve Who Ruled. Pp. 
417. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1941. $3.75. 


Seven country lawyers, an aristocrat, two 
army captains, an actor, and a Protestant 
minister governed France from April 1793 
to July 1794 as the Committee of Public 
Safety. Perhaps no other year in the his- 
tory of modern times has contained the 
sum and essence of revolution as did the 
period from 1793 to 1794. The pace of 
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political changes within France and their 
effect upon the political theory of the West 
can hardly ‘be matched even in our own 
times. Mr. Palmer has given us a pen 
portrait of the Twelve Who Ruled. What 
was needed, however, was not dramatic or 
brilliant writing on the subject, but rather 
some attempt at analysis and synthesis of 
the revolutionary aims and motives. Mr. 
Palmer tells us what the Committee of 
Public Safety did, but his explanations as 
to why it did certain things fail miserably. 
His belief expressed on page 400 that the 
Revolution was an “ugly thing” which made 
“men not essentially bad conduct them- 
selves in a deplorable manner” neglects the 
fact that these men were the Revolution. 
The Revolution did not exist in and by it- 
self. It was the work of those men who, 
as Crane Brinton has pointed out, were 
made of the stuff that Rotarians are made 
of. There are some rather strange miscon- 
ceptions as to Robespierre’s philosophy. 
On page 264 Mr. Palmer declares that “the 
speech of five Nivose was also the first 
important statement in modern times of a 
philosophy of dictatorship.” With this 
statement the reviewer has little cause for 
quarrel, although the term “first” should be 
used rather sparingly. On page 275, how- 
ever, the author hails Robespierre’s ‘‘Re- 
port on the principles of public morality 
which should guide the National Conven- 
tion . . .” as “one of the most notable 
utterances in the history of democracy.” 
First of all, the two speeches made chrono- 
logically such a short time apart—one on 
December 26, 1793 and the other on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1794—are strikingly similar. Both 
were constructed more for their sound than 
for their sense. Secondly, both deal with 
complete devotion to the state, a devotion 
so exclusive that no faction, no voice of 
dissent, could possibly be raised, Mr. 
Palmer completely overlooks the fact that 
Robespierre used the language of democ- 
racy and patriotism in much the same 
fashion that Hitler has used the language 
of socialism and nationalism. 

The work also rather completely neglects 
the part played by the Jacobin party when 
it refers (p. 72) to the dictatorship of the 
Twelve. The Committee of Public Safety 
was the symbol of Jacobin power, Thermi- 
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dor a revolt against the Jacobins. Without 
the Jacobins the Committee would never 
have come into power; factiorialism within 
the Jacobins made its existence impossible. 
Mr. Palmer’s belief that the Committee did 
so many wicked things simply to preserve 
the Republic certainly needs more support 
than he gives it. If the Committee wished 
to preserve the Republic, why did it con- 
tinue the war? His argument that peace 
would have brought a flabby Republic 
under Danton underestimates the man who 
called for “audacity, audacity, and more 
audacity.” There are too many evidences 
within the book of taking the revolu- 
tionaries at their own word for their ac- 
tions. Only this can account for such 
statements as “Maximilien [Robespierre], 
with all his faults, which were many, was 
one of the half-dozen major prophets of 
democracy.” Viewing Robespierre as a 
milestone rather than a millstone around 
the neck of democracy is novel, if unsub- 
stantiated. 

The work is filled with interesting facts, 
but use of the Archives nationales mate- 
rials, particularly those dealing with the 
police work of the Committee, would have 
given dramatic interest. Little attention is 
given to the paid propaganda work of the 
Committee. Large sums were spent by the 
Committee for the distribution of “healthy 
literature,” and even greater sums for po- 
lice work. A decree of August 2, 1793 put 
at the disposition of the Committee the 
sum of 50,000,000 livres for such purposes. 
Too little attention is paid to the work of 
the representative on mission, particularly 
the work of Saint-Just in producing virtu- 
ous citizens. The whole study of the Com- 
mittee’s work in the field of adult educa- 
tion in nationalism is somewhat neglected. 
The part played by the Feast of the Su- 
preme Being in deifying the nation is not 
stressed. Use of the full instructions issued 
by David and published in Le Moniteur, 
June 7, 1794, 1053-54 would have been 
enlightening. Mr. Palmer is in error in 
stating that Chénier’s words were used at 
the Feast. At the last moment Robespierre 
discovered that an impure Girondist, Ché- 
nier, had composed the words for the hymn 
to the Supreme Being, and the words of an 
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unknown poet, Desorgues, were substituted. 
This caused no‘ end of ‘confusion, as music 
teachers rushed throughout the city to 
teach classes assembled in the streets. An 
unfortunate misprint on page 268 has 


Robespierre -rather than Camille Desmou- 


lins quoting Rousseau’s “Burning is no 
answer.” p ! 

Mr. Palmer’s bibliographical note has 
been published in Tke Journal of Modern 
History, September 1941, Vol. XIII, no. 3. 
It would necessitate a second critical dis- 
cussion to survey it adequately. His men- 
tion of -Aulard’s belief that the cult of the 
Supreme Being was “a reactionary step, an 
insult to free thinkers, a willful relapse 
into meaningless , religiosity” gives too 
strong an impression of Aulard’s views on 
the subject. In his Christianity and the 
French Revolution, pp. 130-31, Aulard 
wrote: “In reality there was no profound 
change in the new national and philosophic 
worship which had been installed in the 
place of Catholicism—nay, in its own tem- 
ples. It was ‘the fatherland that was wor- 
shiped more and more, whether under the 
name of the Supreme Being or of Reason, 
and very soon the two cults, which the peo- 
ple could not distinguish from one another, 
became lost and merged in patriotism.” 
These sentiments were hardly those of 
utter condemnation of the Feast when 
Aulard’s views on patriotism are considered. 
Mr. Palmer also lists the reviewer’s own 
work on Robespierre, nationalist dictator as 
one upholding the thesis that Robespierre 
was a personal dictator. The book was, in 
fact, written to disprove such a point, and 
lays greatest stress on the dictatorship of 
the Jacobin party. 

Twelve Who Ruled is to be welcomed for 
its detail and its drama. Contact with such 
works as L. P. Edwards, The Natural His- 
tory of Revolution, and Crane Brinton’s 
Anatomy of Revolution would have made 
it more valuable for the political scientist. 
Altogether, Mr. Palmer failed to display 
the keen analytical ability that he did in 
his Catholics and Unbelievers in Eighteenth 
Century France. A work on the Terror 
with emphasis on ideas rather than actions 
would have been a great contribution. 

James M. EAGAN 

College of New Rochelle 
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Tuomas, Norman. We Have a Future. 
Pp. ix, 236. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. $2.50. 


A reformer at the head of a tiny minority 
party would be easily tempted in America 
today to be merely the critic. The humani- 
tarian aspects of the New Deal have been 
relatively abandoned for swift strides to- 
ward ,war. The danger, even the evidence, 
of fascism in war and its aftermath loom as 
never before. Prosperity brought by arma- 
ment economy—forced, distorted, and par- 
tial—will be followed, most agree, by col- 
lapse and depression of unprecedented 
severity. Those wishing to stem the tide 
by parliamentary methods, where their 
proposals are distasteful to entrenched ma- 
jorities, are ruled off the ballot. Progress 
has yielded to passion, peace to violence. 
The faith reposed in the common man 
seems to be mocked by the ease with which 
his emotions are manipulated. Headlines 
rule instead of heads. 

It will always be a claim of Norman 
Thomas to a respectful hearing that he re- 
mains constructive, and does not lapse into 
scolding. He begins where we are, and 
tries to advise on the wisest national course. 
He is mindful of obstacles big and little, 
concrete and fancied. So the present vol- 
ume, like his others, is not the book of the 
rapt dreamer who sees horizon without 
foreground, nor of the disillusioned who 
kicks among the debris of old hopes. Some 
socialists will say that Thomas, on present 
professions, has become too opportunist, 
that the practicable is too narrowly defined. 
This comment forgets that the airplane in 
the stratosphere, while it avoids mountains 
and mists and storms, affords no view of 
the landscape. Throughout his treatment 
of America’s problems, Thomas’ deep belief 
that democracy can produce peace and 
plenty and freedom shines constant, casting 
black shadows only because of its own 
brightness. 

Thomas takes heart from the fact that 
we are clearer about the objectives of the 
war on poverty, unemployment, and disease 
than about what we are going to assault 
with arms in our own hands or furnished to 
friends across the seas. He lays out a pro- 
gram for this campaign, not one inspired 
by dogmatism, but by determination which 


combines ultimate aim with means avail- 
able. In doing so, he sets familiar develop- 
ments in a new light, as in showing what a 
powerful instrument the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation might become for 
converting privately controlled basic en- 
terprises, patently in trouble, into public 
corporations better serving all the people, 
including the present owners. 

The discussion of the conditions of world 
reconstruction after the war no more sur- 
renders to utopian method than does the 
treatment of domestic problems. Thomas 
concludes, after practiced examination, that 
regional co-operation will have to precede 
over-all collectivism; that “if it is impos- 
sible to build the United States of Europe, 
considering the unity of European civiliza- 
tion despite her almost constant wars, it 
will be impossible to build a United States 
of the World.” America’s role toward this 
end will be not to “play God or policeman 
to a warring world,” but to keep as far as 
possible from the conflict, exert every pres- 
sure for feasible peace, and then lead in 
demand for disarmament and access of all 
peoples to food and raw materials. 

Broapus MITCHELL 

Wendell, Massachusetts 


SILBERSCHMIDT, Max. Der Aufstieg der 
Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika zur 
Weltmacht. Pp. xx, 498. Aarau, Swit- 
zerland: H. R. Sauerlander & Co., 1941. 
Fr. 17.-. 


In this work the author, a professor in 
the University of Zurich, presents the rise 
of the United States to world power. He 
makes it clear that this book is written for 
his Swiss countrymen, but it should be of 
interest to Americans because it presents 
the viewpoint of a scholar writing from 
outside the United States. The period cov- 
ered is from 1898 to 1940. 

The author divides his treatment of the 
subject into two parts. The first part deals 
with The Era of Imperialistic Expansion 
and Internal Reform, in which are dis- 
cussed problems of the period 1898 to 1920. 
In the first section of this part the author 
takes up the Spanish-American War and the 
development of the American colonial em- 
pire. The next section deals with political 
and economic developments between 1900 
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and 1920, and a third section is a discussion 
of the foreign policy of the United States 
in Latin America and the Far East. This is 
followed by a section on the United States 
and the World War. 

In the second part the author discusses 
The Post-War Period, which to him is the 
period 1920 to 1940. This part is divided 
into three sections, the first of which, for 
the most part, deals with internal politics 
and economic developments during the 
twenties. The second section takes up the 
Old and New Deals, and the third discusses 
the foreign policy of the United States 
from 1920 to 1940. 

The reader is not to understand that this 
book is written for the present moment. 
The author has not revised his judgment in 
the light of the present conflagration. 

The author did not attempt to produce 
this work without a visit to this country. 
As a matter of fact, he obtained material 
for this book when he was on a leave of 
absence in this country during the years 
1932 to 1934. He appears to have been 
very much influenced by what he heard, 
saw, and read in this country at that time. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt the author says is 
the political successor of Theodore Roose- 
velt and Woodrow Wilson. Roosevelt has 
led a stubborn fight against big business 
and has preserved the idealistic-puritanical 
tradition of the America of Washington, 
Franklin, and Lincoln. He can look back 
upon a long period of leadership, as in 
Europe Adolf Hitler can look back upon 
the German Reich. 

In writing a book of this kind the author 
is in danger of being unable to view in 
proper perspective the characters and the 
events of the immediate past. A safe 
evaluation of any President and his policies 
cannot usually be made until the term or 
terms of that President have long expired. 

The amount of space given to the differ- 
ent periods is well balanced. The impor- 
tant political developments and economic 
developments which became politically sig- 
nificant are sufficiently treated. In the 
preparation of this book the author con- 
sulted standard American works. 

Frep M. Jones 

University of Illinois 


GREEN, Pure Leonarp. Our Latin 
American Neighbors. Pp. x, 182. New 
York: Hastings House, 1941. $2.00. 


This little book has a distinctly popular 
style, and the material included is elemen- 
tary in character. One could have no quar- 
rel with this level of presentation if ac- 
curacy and a discriminating acquaintance 
with modern scholarship in the various 
fields were consistently exhibited. State- 
ments such as “. . . We must therefore 
keep in mind always that there are twenty- 
one Latin American countries (twenty re- 
publics and Puerto Rico) .. .” (p. 8) 
clearly demonstrate the kind of public to 
which the author directed his sketch. A 
great amount of quasi-scientific speculation 
is presented. Hints that the secret lan- 
guage of the Inca imperial families was 
Japanese and that inscriptions exist in Peru 
which only Chinese can read, are offered 
(p. 14), and the outworn Atlantic thesis is 
seriously advanced together with an asso- 
ciation with Antillia under the caption: 
“Man originated on the now lost continent 
Atlantic” (loc. cit.). The elephant motive 
argument is again presented in all its glory 
(p. 16). One could only wish that it were 
all that simple, but is relieved to note that 
the author sets forth all the variant views 
and refuses to say that they are more than 
“honest guesses.” His failure to present 
the more recent evidence concerning Fol- 
som man is, however, a serious indictment 
of his coverage of recent development in 
anthropology and ethnology. 

The book as a whole offers an uninformed 
reader a considerable amount of informa- 
tion in tabloid form. The very range that 
the writer attempts—from primitive man to 
the present and from music to industry— 
means that only a suggested statement can 
be made. At certain points the author 
skates on thin ice—i.e., when he states that 
the University of San Marcos de Lima 
“opened” in 1551 and that Mexico, which 
opened in 1553, was therefore not the first 
but the second American university. On 
this point he should consult John T. Lan- 
ning’s Academic Culture in the Spanish 
Colonies. 

The book has an index and a brief bibli- 
ography. It is a useful tour de force, and 
perhaps the author should not be too 
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strenuously condemned for the superlatives 
used in the publisher’s “blurb.” 
ArtHur S. AITON 
University of Michigan 


HERRING, HUBERT. Good Neighbors. Pp. 
x, 381. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1941. $3.00. 


Many years have passed since Prescott 
directed the attention of English readers 
to the Spanish conquest of Mexico and 
Peru. Since then journalists, travelers, and 
scholars have written entertaining books 
about our southern neighbors. Certain of 
these books are ephemeral; some of them 
consider only a part of Latin America; 
while others are written with little sym- 
pathy for the people who inhabit that vast 
domain, The volume under review is based 
on extensive firsthand knowledge; it is a 
more or less detailed survey of the history 
and life of a score of countries and is writ- 
ten with an understanding of their tempera- 
ment and their problems. Besides, the 
author has not refrained from criticism of 
conditions prevailing among the peoples of 
Latin America, criticism which will not ap- 
peal to the Latin American mind. As the 
director of seminars in Latin American 
countries, he is exceptionally well fitted to 
write objectively and instructively about 
our southern neighbors. 

Mr. Herring has devoted more than one- 
half the book to Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile. Maps of these countries show their 
main political divisions. In the chapters 
concerning the A.B.C. countries, the author 
not only notices their natural resources, 
their governmental organizations, and their 
political parties, but also their social and 
economic conditions. The commercial re- 
lations of those countries with Europe and 
the United States are analyzed. Suggestive 
remarks are made about the Germans, the 
Italians, and the Japanese in South 
America, Uruguay, the buffer state; iso- 
lated Paraguay; landlocked Bolivia; aristo- 
cratic Peru; little-known Ecuador; develop- 
ing Venezuela; the democracy of Colombia; 
the insular nations of Cuba, Haiti, and the 
Dominican Republic with their peculiar 
problems; and the dissevered states of 
Central America are successively consid- 
ered. Much to the regret of the reviewer, 


only nineteen pages are set apart for a 
consideration of the history and the current 
problems of our southern neighbors, with 
respect to which the author is unusually 
well informed. Here and there are found 
illuminating comments upon current rela- 
tions between Latin American nations. 

As one would expect in these stirring 
times, Mr. Herring has paid special atten- 
tion to relations between the United States 
and the Latin American countries. He con- 
siders three stages in those relations: first, 
the stage of the casual American onlooker; 
second, the era of Theodore Roosevelt, 
when the United States performed con- 
stabulary duty in the Caribbean nations; 
third, “the dispensation of the Good Neigh- 
bor.” He notices the “ill winds” which are 
blowing in Latin America from Berlin, 
Rome, and Tokyo. His estimate, which 
seems rather low, is that Hitler has from 
100,000 to 500,000 sympathizers scattered 
over Latin America, whose attitude is re- 
inforced by “unreconstructed feudal die- 
hards” and _ politico-military chieftains. 
Two illustrations—the exercise book of an 
Argentine child, and excerpts from a 
Chilean telephone directory—furnish inter- 
esting material for students of German 
influence in South America. The author 
presents a program for the improvement 
of relations between the United States and 
Latin America: “two-way education” and 
the economic co-operation of the United 
States with her southern neighbors. By 
the aid of a brief bibliography the serious 
reader will find ample food for further 
thought. All in all, this book is the most 
comprehensive, instructive, and stimulating 
book about our southern neighbors which 
has appeared in recent decades. 

WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON 
University of Illinois 


GALLOWAY, GEORGE B., ef al. Planning for 
America. Pp. xi, 713. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1941. College Ed. 
$3.00; Trade Ed. $4.00. 


This volume, in the words of its Preface, 
constitutes “a co-operative inquiry into the 
progress of economic and social planning in 
the United States,” its bases, achievements, 
and potentialities. It is noteworthy in that 
it attempts to present the current major 
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problems in the social structure of this 
country at one time and from one point 
of view. After an introduction in which 
George B. Galloway discusses the psycho- 
logical setting in which planners must work 
at present, the book presents planning prog- 
ress and prospects with respect to resources, 
economic policy, social advancement, areas 
for planning, and defense. In a concluding 
section the editor considers the tools of 
management and the next steps to be taken. 
The editor, in the production of this vol- 
ume, has associated with himself a group of 
over twenty outstanding authorities who 
produce chapters within their special fields 
of competence. In general, these writers 
are convinced of the desirability of addi- 
tional planning activity under governmental 
auspices. Consequently the book has a 
certain crusading air, a certain lack of criti- 
cal atmosphere. 

At the same time, the volume offers 
genuine values. Chief of these is the fact 
that the specialists are assembled, and their 
specialties, to some degree at least, amal- 
gamated. In addition, many of the chap- 
ters of this book, because of brevity and 
clarity, will admirably serve the purposes 
of student groups and the general reading 
public. Especially interesting contributions 
have been made, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
by the chapters on fiscal policy, income 
distribution and consumption, and social 
security. Brief useful statements include 
those dealing with agricultural and indus- 
trial policy, housing, and urban physical 
planning. 

No volume, particularly one which at- 
tempts as much as this symposium seeks 
to accomplish, can be completely satisfy- 
ing, and this book is not without faults. 
Fusion of the numerous chapters is not 
complete. An impression of dullness some- 
times develops because of the succession of 
papers dealing with factual material ac- 
cording to a common outline of treatment. 
Moreover, the presentation, although al- 
most always sound and convincing in out- 
lining problems, is weaker with respect to 
the critical examination of existing pro- 
grams of action, and quite sparing of con- 
crete suggestions for future action. This is 
not equally true for all papers. Some criti- 
cism of the existing housing and social se- 


curity programs, for example, is candid 
and searching. On occasion, problems are 
seriously oversimplified. In particular, the 
contrasts between “democratic” and “to- 
talitarian” planning are too complacently 
drawn. Adequate consideration is not 
given the matter of securing the broad- 
scale planning advocated in the symposium 
while retaining the political forms to which 
we are habituated and on which the authors 
make no basic assault. 

The work is most open to criticism in 
that the attention afforded the administra- 
tive problems of planning and the execution 
of plans is too brief and sketchy. For ex- 
ample, the administrative difficulties in- 
volved in the use of the government cor- 
poration and in the relationships between 
various governmental units are not com- 
pletely presented. 

Some of the faults mentioned above 
undoubtedly arise from the character of 
this book as a pioneering venture. As such, 
it is definitely worth the attention of the 
general reader, the teacher, and the student. 

LEE S. GREENE 

University of Tennessee 


Jacxs, L. P. Construction Now: A Call 
for the Immediate Beginning of Eco- 
nomic Federation. Pp. 112. London: 
Andrew Dakers Ltd.; Toronto: S. J. R. 
Saunders, 1940. 1/-. 


Dr. Jacks, a distinguished English edu- 
cator and philosopher, editor of the Hibbert 
Journal and former principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford, has behind him a long life- 
time of wise counseling and of wide accept- 
ance of his proposals by educators and 
ethical thinkers. In Construction Now, 
principles of ethics and of reason are ap- 
plied to a postwar settlement. 

If a New Order in Europe is to be the 
result of the war, it must be a new eco- 
nomic order before it can be a new political 
order. “There will be no peace in Europe, 
stable or otherwise, and there will be no 
order, but only disorder, as long as the 
problem of effecting a peacable transit 
from a war to a peace economy remains 
unsolved. It was left unsolved at the con- 
clusion of the last war.” “Unless the war 
can be brought to an end short of the point 
when the vanquished is ruined and the 
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victor exhausted the sequel will be not a 
rise of a new order but the collapse, at 
least for the time being, of European civi- 
lization.” 

The author truly observes that were it 
not for the economic unity of the forty- 
eight states of the United States and for 
their free trading relations, the political 
unity of these states under a federal gov- 
ernment could not be maintained. In 
making an effort for economic unity and 
free trade in Europe, a possible foundation 
would be laid for political federation of 
some kind. “While sovereign states can 
be led into the right way by the offer of 
a good bargain, they are incapable of politi- 
cal self-sacrifice. A sovereign state able 
and willing to sacrifice its interests as a 
political entity for the interests of other 
states (or what they consider to be such) 
does not exist on earth.” The fundamental 
proposal of Construction Now is “the re- 
lease and development of international 
trade now blocked and stifled by tariff 
walls, frozen credits, and confused ex- 
change.” 

The author’s most cogent and convincing 
assertions are those which deny that any 
contrivance of political engineering, whether 
league of nations, federal union, balance of 
power, or any other, could survive the an- 
tagonisms that would result from a con- 
tinuing aim at economic self-sufficiency by 
its members. Therefore economic agree- 
ments leading toward free trade and toward 
economic interdependence, and not isola- 
tion, are the line of progress, rather than 
attempts at political union between coun- 
tries which remain economically at war. 
Construction Now is short, precise, read- 
able, full of wisdom, and states funda- 
mental principles that support Point Four 
of the Peace Terms of President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill, which seeks 
“access on equal terms for all nations to 
the trade and raw materials of the world.” 

Orro T. MALLERY 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Heymann, Hans. Plan for Permanent 
Peace. Pp. xx, 315. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1941. $3.50. 


One of the most popular, and doubtless 
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important, current questions among stu- 
dents of international economics and world 


political problems is that of insuring a- 


durable peace after the present conflict 
ends. To the growing literature of this 
subject is added the present volume, a book 
of somewhat special interest because its 
author, who came to this country in 1936 
and is now research professor of economics 
at Rutgers University, had long experience 
in European affairs, having been at one 
time an economic adviser to the German 
Foreign Office under the Weimar Republic. 
His book is in part an extension of a memo- 
randum he drew up at the request of Walter 
Rathenau with the intention of presenting 
it to the Conference at Genoa. The vol- 
ume is a combination of personal memoirs, 
exposures of economic fallacies which the 
author believes to have caused the last 
war, and a detailed, ambitious, and almost 
fantastically elaborate scheme for a fu- 
ture international economic structure—with 
not a few rambling moralizations on this 
and that aspect of civilization sprinkled 
throughout. . : 

Space limitations prevent even a sum- 
mary of “the plan,” but it includes a bank 
of nations, a Europa bank, an inter-Ameri- 
can hemisphere bank, an Oriental bank, a 
new international labor organization, and a 
federal world political authority in which 
each nation would have (political) equality. 
A considerable degree of socialization, at 
least in the form of social insurance, would 
be a feature. 

Idealists will find strong elements of 
hope among the proposals; realists may be 
skeptical, Some will wonder how the 
scheme could be made to work; others 
will question the special emphasis given to 
banking organizations. But most interested 
observers will find the volume a suggestive 
contribution to the mounting stock of books 
and pamphlets which undertake to chart a 
more peaceful and prosperous world eco- 
nomic structure. 

Jonn DONALDSON 

George Washington University 


Morcan, LAURA PUFFER. A Possible Tech- 
nique of Disarmament Control. Pp. 96. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1940. 40¢. 
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In A Possible Technique of Disarmament 
Control (Geneva Research Studies, Vol. 
XI, No. 7, November 1940), Laura Puffer 
Morgan has reviewed the lessons to be 
gained from the experience of the League 
of Nations in controlling dangerous drugs. 

The opening description of the way the 
drug traffic control system functions con- 
tains the surprising information that 163 
out of 178 jurisdictions supplied the requi- 
site reports for 1939, after the outbreak of 
war. It is frankly admitted, at the same 
time, that nations do not regard armaments, 
especially their own, as a universal men- 
ace, and that the embargoes on drugs have 
been applied only against small states. 

The description in Chapter IJI of the 
way the drug control machinery works is 
of real value in itself. This reviewer has 
heretofore found it difficult to find a brief, 
clear description of the League’s success in 
opium control—a lack which this section 
remedies. Chapter IV traces the two ef- 
forts of the United States delegation in 
the Disarmament Conference to get a 
treaty setting limitations on both the manu- 
facture of and the trade in arms, witha 
system of licenses for manufacture and 
export which practically duplicated the 
Drug Limitation Convention of 1931. 

The final chapter reviews the measures 
of national control over the manufacture 
of and trade in arms which were actually 
placed in force during recent years by 
France, Denmark, and the United States— 
legislation which would serve for the en- 
forcement of a treaty limitation of arms. 

The study concludes that a system of 
world arms limitation could be successfully 
administered, given the will of a dozen 
leading arms-manufacturing countries to do 
so. Out of her long and useful experience 
in Geneva, Mrs. Morgan notes that we have 
outgrown the stage when we believed that 
armaments were a primary cause of war, 
but must nevertheless be perpetually un- 
safe while fantastic armaments make ag- 
gression easy. She wisely observes that 
we shall get no solution of the international 
anarchy which is destroying all the nations, 
unless we make up our minds to surrender 
enough sovereignty (1) to provide a guar- 
antee against aggression, and (2) to permit 
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prosperity through international economic 
co-operation. 
D. F. FLEMING 
Vanderbilt University 


STUDENSKI, Paur, and PAuL R. Morr. 
Centralized vs. Decentralized Govern- 
ment in Relation to Democracy. Pp. 
vii, 69. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1941. 75¢. 


The subtitle of this monograph, which 
seems to have been written by Studenski 
and to have been part of a larger project 
sponsored by Mort, is a Review of the 
Arguments Advanced in the Literature of 
Various Nations. The study is a study of 
ideas expressed by writers on federalism 
in America, England, and the continental 
countries. 

Part of the problem confronting any- 
one dealing with federalism is solved by 
the authors at the outset by asking two 
questions: What is the matter with too 
much centralization, and what is the mat- - 
ter with too little? This leaves the middle 
question untouched, and it is this middle 
question about which the controversy rages. 
The middle question is: How do you know 
when you have the right balance between 
centralization and decentralization, and how 
can you obtain that balance once you can 
recognize it? For example, in the feld of 
education is it too much centralization for 
the Federal Government to give to the 
states a little less than a billion dollars an- 
nually, as is proposed by some educators? 
Can that much money be obtained from 
the National Government without strings? 
Will the strings be too tight to suit the 
states? Will the state administrative au- 
thorities understand local needs and com- 
munity poverty in pulling the strings on 
local subsidies? These and numerous simi- 
lar questions are the ones that keep men 
awake at night over the problems of edu- 
cation in its relation to federalism in the 
United States and unitary government 
within the states. 

This study is not without its significance, 
however, even though it deals with the 
periphery of the problem of federalism. 
By getting the arguments against over- 
centralization and against too much de- 
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centralization, the ground is cleared for a 
consideration of the middle ground. From 
this standpoint the study suggests a rather 
unique approach to a political problem. 
By selecting the phases of a problem which 
all agree are obnoxious, and concentrating 
upon the obnoxiousness of these phases, 
much may be accomplished in preparing 
the ground for recognizing the obvious bal- 
ance when it is suggested. Needless to say, 
the faults of too much centralization are 
not the faults of just the right amount of 
centralization. Similarly, the faults of too 
little centralization are not the faults of 
just the right amount of decentralization. 
This method clears away a great deal of 
intellectual brush. 

The first and third chapters are entitled 
very significantly: I. Merits of well-con- 
ceived local control; TIT. Merits of well- 
conceived central control. The best con- 
ceived local control is one which involves 
just the right amount of central assistance 
and stimulus. The best conceived central 
control is one which involves just the right 
amount of local initiative and responsibility. 

The procedure followed in the study was 
that of reading through a number of the 
special works on federalism and regionalism 
and a selected group of general works on 
political science. Many American students 
of political science will find this little book 
a mine of interesting references on fed- 
eralism. The French seem to have pro- 
duced some particularly stimulating and 
thoughtful works on the problem of govern- 
mental areas. Writers such as Laski and 
Robson are included from the more re- 
cent literature in England. The amount 
of reading and analysis required for this 
slender monograph must have been enor- 
mous. The materials are organized under 
appropriate classifications and these are 
uniform throughout the book, as far as 
they can be. The entire job is carried out 
in a workmanlike manner. 

The conclusion of the work, if there can 
be said to be a conclusion, seems to be 
summed up on the last page in a paragraph 
numbered seven. The writers there state 
that “the national interest can best be 
served by striking a fair balance between 
centralization and decentralization so that 
the advantages of both of those types of 
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control may be maintained and the dis- 
advantages of their extreme manifestations 
avoided. The exact degree of centraliza- 
tion and decentralization which may be 
advisable in the case of different countries 
must necessarily depend on the size of the 
country, the stage of its economic develop- 
ment, and the particular political, social, 
and economic situation with which it may 
be confronted at the moment.” The au- 
thors conclude with a statement relating 
centralization to national defense and geo- 
graphical location, a point recently discov- 
ered by social scientists in America. 
OLIVER PETER FIELD 
_ Indiana University 


BENSON, GEORGE C. S. The New Cen- 
tral:zation. Pp. xii, 181. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1941. College 
Ed. $1.00; Trade Ed. $1.50. 


This volume in a new series of small vol- 
umes on “American Government in Ac- 
tion,” edited by Phillips Bradley, deals with 
one of the most pressing problems of our 
time. Its author, one-time Research Con- 
sultant for the Council of State Govern- 
ments, is eminently qualified by training 
and experience to undertake the task of 
authorship, a task made difficult by several 
considerations—the enormous size and com- 
plexity of the problem, the arbitrary limita- 
tions as to the size of the book imposed by 
the plan of the series, and the fact that 
heretofore, only one or two attempts have 
been made to survey the entire field of 
intergovernmental relations in this country. 

Following a brief summary of the his- 
torical background and of the arguments 
for and against decentralization, the author 
addresses himself to the task of explaining 
how we got from where we started to where 
we are now in the field of Federal-state re- 
lations, how the Federal influence has grown 
by the addition of new purely Federal ac- 
tivities, and by the addition of other func- 
tions, some partially and others predomi- 
nantly co-operative in character. Direct 
Federal activities—regulatory, spending, and 
lending—as well as the grant-in-aid system, 
and Federal-local relations, are considered 
in separate chapters. A discussion of the 
place of the states is followed by a chapter 
on state-local relations and by proposals for 
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readjustment, including in an epilogue, a 
twelve-point program for decentralization. 
A selected bibliography of about thirty-six 
entries with brief descriptive notes, and-an 
index, are included. 

Although many phases of the subject are 
highly controversial, the author has not 
hesitated to express definite opinions, 
among the more important of which are: 
(1) that “on the whole there is little rea- 
son to believe that the values of decen- 
tralization which we wish to preserve are 
endangered by the group of new Federal 
regulatory activities’ (p. 60); (2) that 
the Federal-aid program has been charac- 
terized by planlessness, and that it has 
often had the effect of unbalancing state 
programs (pp. 77-80); (3) that “constitu- 
tionally, politically, and administratively, 
the states are the core of American govern- 
ment” and that reform in many fields “de- 
pends upon the improvement of state legis- 
lation and administration” (p. 157), and 
elsewhere, “if the states are not efficient, 
American government considered as a sys- 
tem is not efficient—or, for that matter, 
secure” (p. 167); (4) that readjustments 
in the boundaries of units and in the allo- 
cation of functions must be based upon 
fuller information than is now available (p. 
166) and upon standards not of tradition 
or sentiment, but of efficient operation (p. 
160); (5) that local government must be 
reorganized in the interest of greater effi- 
ciency (pp. 153-54). Throughout there 
is the underlying assumption that shifts in 
power occur and need occur only where 
existing arrangements are not functioning 
satisfactorily. The smaller the unit in 
which efficient operation is possible, the 
better from the point of view of popular 
control. There is at present in the whole 
picture an “over-all lack of destination” (p. 
132). i 

With all of these conclusions, this re- 
viewer is in full accord; he questions, how- 
ever, the wisdom of repeated emphasis on 
block grants (pp. 80-81, 140, 163), which 
it is admitted cannot be safely made under 
existing circumstances. A carefully planned 
system of grants for specific functions, 
upon some equitable basis of allocation, 
would seem much preferable. He questions 
also the too ready acceptance of direct rela- 
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tions between the Federal Government and 
the local units. The book on the whole is 
well done; its author has rendered a real 
service in presenting an over-all view of 
the problems currently existing in the field 
of intergovernmental relations. The survey 
is of value not only to members of the pro- 
fession, but also to that increasing number 
of intelligent citizens who want to know 
about their government and understand its 
problems. 
W. BROOKE GRAVES 
Temple University 


GELLHORN, WALTER. Federal Administra- 
tive Proceedings. Pp. 150, Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. $2.00. 

PENNOCK, J. Rotanp. Administration and 
the Rule of Law. Pp. xii, 259. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1941. 
College Ed. $1.00; Trade Ed. $1.50. 


The small volume by Professor Gellhorn 
on Federal Administrative Proceedings con- 
sists of four lectures delivered at Johns 
Hopkins University in May 1941. Taken 
together, they afford a lucid and important 
discussion of the lively issues concerning 
administrative rule making and adjudica- 
tion in the Federal Government. The au- 
thor draws liberally from the special studies 
conducted for the Attorney-General’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Procedure (the 
Acheson Committee), of which he was the 
director. Professor Gellhorn examines the 
role of administrative agencies entrusted 
with regulatory and adjudicative functions, 
and gives them, by and large, a clean bill 
of health. The criticisms which have been 
raised by the bar associations and others 
largely from the legal profession are an- 
swered effectively, one by one, and the 
author not merely defends but praises the 
work of administrative agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

In the first chapter the author builds up 


‘a strong case for the use of the administra- 


tive process in governmental regulation of 
economic processes today, pointing out that 
legislative prescription and judicial deter- 
mination of the law and application to indi- 
vidual cases are frequently too cumber- 
some, expensive, and rigid to fit the needs 
of a dynamic situation. The administrative 
process has been found to be superior to 
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the older judicial procedures for problems 
which require either expertness or speciali- 
zation, when the number of cases runs into 
the thousands, and when the problem to be 
dealt with is one requiring the development 
of a policy as well as the determination of 
the law. Legislative bodies have learned 
from experience, the author points out, 
that courts are often unsympathetic to re- 
forms, and are hence an ineffective means 
of carrying new policies into effect. 

The frequent objection that administra- 
tive agencies combine the functions of 
prosecutor and judge is discussed at some 
length and refuted in the first lecture. Pro- 
fessor Gellhorn points out that in only a 
very few and unimportant instances in the 
Federal Government does the same indi- 
vidual serve as investigator and presiding 
officer at the initial hearing itself, and these 
cases are all marked by special conditions 
which would make it unnecessary and un- 
wise to assign two men to the case. After 
discussing various aspects of this familiar 
criticism, Professor Gellhorn comes to the 
conclusion that in actual practice it has 
little validity, and that the work of ad- 
ministrative agencies would be seriously 
crippled if an attempt were made to divide 
their functions into separate divisions 
charged with enforcement and adjudication, 
each with an independent staff of experts. 

The criticism that administrative agen- 
cies fail to give adequate notice and hearing 
and observe the essential requirements of 
a judicial proceeding is also answered in 
detail and with telling effect. The author 
has nothing but praise for the development 
of expert and scientific procedures of in- 
vestigation and fact finding, in the place of 
the older and more conventional judicial 
forms, particularly in view of the type of 
cases involved. A most important fact is 
that the vast bulk of cases are settled by 
informal methods—a practice which the 
author approves highly. The informality 
of the procedure does not Imply any lack 
of diligence or care in the conduct of the 
investigation. Those who would reform the 
administrative process by revision of the 
formal hearings and by greater use of ap- 
peals to the courts overlook the fact that 
few cases are ever litigated. Another im- 
portant merit of the administrative process 
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is that it enables the body making final 
decision to utilize the services of a large 
staff and to draw upon the accumulation of 
expert information often more important 
than the facts brought out in a particular 
case. 

Instead of being undemocratic, as has 
been charged, the author hails the admin- 
istrative process as an important and no- 
table tool of democratic government, and 
points out that administrative agencies are 
usually much more effective in their rela- 
tions with interested groups than is true of 
the legislative body itself. The use of | 
boards containing official representatives of 
interested groups, however, is condemned 
as unsound and impracticable. The real 
weakness of administrative agencies charged 
with rule making and adjudicatory powers 
is not that they wax bureaucratic and arbi- 
trary, riding roughshod over those whom 
they regulate, but just the opposite. They 
tend to work hand in glove with the 
interests regulated, and to treat them all 
too tenderly, to the neglect of the wider 
public interest. This fundamental weak- 
ness the author recognizes, but he proposes 
no cure. It is precisely this consideration 
which led the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management in 1937 to 
recommend that independent regulatory 
commissions should be subject to a greater 
responsibility to the Executive, so that 
their policies with respect to their legis- 
lative and administrative functions might 
be made to conform to those of the govern- 
ment of the day. 

The volume by Professor Pennock, Ad- 
ministration and the Rule of Law, is de- 
signed to give the reader an impartial re- 
view of the whole issues arising out of the 
growth of administrative rule making and 
adjudication. The volume, which is evi- 
dently designed for the student, is devoted 
for the most part to an account of the rise 
of administrative process in modern society, 
and the remedies and rules which courts 
have applied in reviewing administrative ac- 
tions. It draws largely from judicial deci- 
sions. 

The ultimate findings of Professor Pen- 
nock—-after an impartial and painstaking 
recital of the various considerations—do 
not differ materially from those of Pro- 
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fessor Gellhorn, but the approach and the 
set of values of the two authors differ 
materially. Professor Pennock, who is a 
political scientist, views with some appre- 
hension the expansion of the administrative 
process and the adoption of new methods of 
investigation and procedure, and favers as 
much judicial and legislative restraint as 
may be possible under the exigencies of 
modern society with all of its problems. 
Professor Gellhorn, on the other hand, a 
teacher of law (Columbia), does not de- 
plore, but rather embraces the evolving 
administrative process, with its new and 
scientific methods of fact finding and in- 
vestigation, and the utilization of informal 
procedures in the place of the older and 
more conventional judicial forms. Each 
would probably find more support for his 
position in the ranks of the profession of 
the other than in his own, Their differences 
in attitude may be explained in part by the 
fact that one has directed a large and in- 
tensive study of the practical workings of 
the administrative process in the Federal 
Government, while the other has drawn 
upon the experience of state as well as the 
Federal Government. 

It is unfortunate that Professor Pennock 
reviews rather uncritically several outworn 
political and legal doctrines which no longer 
command the unquestioned support of stu- 
dents of law or government. Illustrations 
are the doctrine of separation. of powers, 
and that legislative power may not be dele- 
gated. 

Joserm P. HARRIS 

University of California, Berkeley 


Reep, THomas “Harrison. Municipal 
Management. Pp. xii, 665. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1941. 
$4.00, 


The author draws on a wealth of expe- 
rience in research and public administration 
to weave a discursive and stimulating trea- 
tise on how to manage local functions, with- 
out any serious attempt to describe them. 
As noted on the jacket of the book, he “is 
concerned only incidentally with the sub- 
ject matter of the various professional 
techniques employed in the service of local 
government and confines himself chiefly to 
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the problems of administration apart from 
those relating to municipal housekeeping.” 
It is perhaps natural that years of close- 
range surveying of sick cities and con- 
valescent counties should develop the text’s 
Machiavellian style in laying dawn the law 
of management practices for municipal 
princes and hopeful princelets. 

The book is divided into five parts. 
The first is introductory; the second deals 
with Basic Administrative Relationships; 
the third with Financial Management; the 
fourth with Other Staff Activities; and the 
last with Management of Operating Serv- 
ices. The first hundred pages might be 
entitled “Politics and Management.” 

In the Preface, and frequently through- 
out the text, the author emphasizes his 
conviction that the “functional activities 
of local government” are a thing apart from 
the consideration of their management. 
Several lengthy justifications for the omis- 
sion of sewage purification illustrate the 
assumed importance of this approach. For 
example: “There is admittedly no imme- 
diate relation between the activated sludge 
process and Aristotelian politics” (p. vi). 
This same observation might be made, with 
equal purity of thought, concerning most of 
the book under consideration. In spite of 
the didactic emphasis on these deletions, we 
find discussions on such subjects as high 
and low pressure boilers, automatic coal 
and oil feeders, telephone installations, and 
so forth, which Aristotle likewise omitted. 

Justice and elections are omitted—not 
without some justification. Most recent 
writers on municipal administration have 
questioned the advisability of including 
these state functions. However, from the 
standpoint of effect on community living, 
they not only are basically important, but 
often determine the taxpayer’s opinion of 
his government. To the extent that citizen 
satisfaction sits in judgment on profes- 
sional management (democratic remote 
control), the administration of local justice 
has a particularly important place in the 
administration of our communities. 

The Preface states that “the problems 
of the small villages, boroughs, towns and 
counties, however, are fully and systemati- 
cally discussed” (p. vii). Such treatment 
is sketchy, and mostly from a negative 
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point of view. It is certainly not “sys- 
tematic.” Allusions to these smaller com- 
munities are scattered throughout the book, 
in connection with the various functions 
discussed. For example, in enlarging on 
the necessity for a secretary to assist the 
chief executive: “financial considerations 
in most small units necessitate the employ- 
ment of a woman” (p. 50), Again, when 
considering the large-city law department: 
“in many small municipalities there is no 
justification for even a single full-time at- 
torney” (p. 291). Most of the excellent 
charts illustrating administrative organiza- 
tions are taken from our largest cities. 

The management of schools appears in 
similar manner throughout the book, chiefly 
through repetitious use of the plural-headed 
“city manager and school superintendent” 
‘when reviewing the activities of the former. 

This book is addressed to “students pre- 
paring for careers in municipal administra- 
tion . . . those specializing in school and 
library administration, municipal engineer- 
ing, city planning, public health work, and 
the direction of recreational and welfare 
activities; and second, those already in the 
employ of local government.” In appealing 
to such a diversified group, the author has 
done a capable job. And when one con- 
siders that he combines the management of 
“small villages, boroughs, towns and coun- 
ties,” as well as school administration, with 
a primary consideration for large cities—all 
within the covers of a single volume—the 
difficulty of the task is apparent. 

Any volume of this size naturally con- 
tains some inaccuracies. Concerning Cin- 
cinnati, with which the reviewer is familiar, 
there appears: “In Cincinnati even the po- 
lice are included in a wide-flung department 
of welfare” (p. 481). Actually, the Cin- 
cinnati welfare and police activities are 
divisions of the Department of Safety. 
Again: “The University of Cincinnati for 
some years has done excellent training work 
in co-operation with the city government” 
(p. 264). It is suggested that Dr. Reed 
has not read the 1940 reports on this sub- 
ject by the Social Science Research Council 
and by the graduates of the University’s 
Training School. 

Henry G. Hopcrs 

University of Cincinnati 
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Ripprck, Froyp M. Congressional Proce- 
dure. Pp. xvii, 387. Boston: Chapman 
and Grimes, Inc., 1941. $4.00. 


All too often, students and laymen have 
regarded treatises dealing with legislative 
procedure as unimportant and uninteresting. 
The rapid disappearance of parliaments as 
policy-forming agencies has invited a more 
sympathetic audience. Professor Lindsay ` 
Rogers, in his Preface to Dr. Riddick’s 
Congressional Procedure, has stated: “I 
venture to suggest that when future his- 
torians inquire into the decline and fall of 
the French democracy, high up on the list 
of causes they prepare will be the insuffi- 
cient attention that the French chambers 
paid to the reformulation of their Règle- 
ments in order to make themselves more 
efficient bodies to legislate and to exert 


supervision over the executive. The pro- 
cedural rules of the French chamber 


permitted it to be turbulent rather than 
businesslike. . . . The French Parliament 
abdicated long before France capitulated. 
Legislative impotence preceded national 
impotence.” 

In this volume Dr. Riddick explains the 
political and parliamentary procedure of 
the American House of Representatives. 
In a lucid style, much of the mystery of 
a complex legislative procedure disappears. 
This study is more than an outline of the 
formal structure of the House, its order 
of business, rules and precedents. The au- 
thor has centered his theme around the 
important problem of party leadership and 
responsibility. In this connection we follow 
the development of the office of Speaker 
from its earliest history to the present. 
The growing power of, the Speaker re- 
mained unchecked until 1910. By that 
time the office of Speaker “had but one 
superior but no peer.” However, the Con- 
gressional member who dramatically in- 
quired “Has it come to pass that -the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
has brought us to the level of Russian 
peasants who have no privilege but that 
of revolutions?”’-—expressed the sentiments 
of the members at a time when a liberaliza- 
tion of the House rules seemed inevitable. 
Dr. Riddick moves from Speaker to floor 
leader, to the powerful Rules Committee 
and its chairman, to the standing commit- 
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tees, to the Committee of the Whole. The 
calendars of the House take on fresh 
meaning under the author’s hand, and his 
description of the life history of a bill 
demonstrates how a legislature in a democ- 
racy works. 

The author does well to devote a full 
chapter to the history and the analysis of 
the discharge rule—the device that was 
first accepted by the House in 1910 to 
check the “autocracy” of many of the 
chairmen of standing committees. The 
committees remain the burial ground of 
much proposed legislation, since only eight 
bills were disckarged from committees be- 
tween 1924 and 1938 under application of 
this rule, and only one became law (the 
important wages and hours law of 1938). 
The discharge rule has become more popu- 
lar in recent years and has found a perma- 
nent place in the House procedure. 

The simpler and less restricted procedure 
of the Senate of the United States is briefly 
surveyed in a single chapter. The volume 
contains a selected bibliography, a usable 
index, and an informative appendix which 
contains brief statements of the duties of 
Speaker, majority and minority floor lead- 
ers, and the whips prepared by these House 
officers. The inclusion in the appendix of 
the rules and minutes of a party caucus 
adds a dynamic touch to this legislative 
study. The volume as a whole quotes ex- 
tensively from the debates in the House as 
recorded in the Congressional Record. Fur- 
thermore, the bibliographical references 
upon which the author leans range from 
the biographies of leading members of 
Congress to the indispensable compilations 
of House precedents by Asher B. Hinds and 
Clarence Cannon. 

It was not the intention of the author 
to present a critical treatise, but rather a 
factual description of the legislative process 
of the House. However, if our Congress 
is to survive as an efficient and responsible 
institution in a democracy, an exhaustive 
critical analysis of the legislative process 
is in order. With the exception of the dis- 
charge rule in the House and the closure 
rule in the Senate, there have been no 
major changes in the procedure of the 
House and Senate for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Dr. Riddick appears as the logical 


person to undertake such a study. How- 
ever, Congressional Procedure as it stands 
is an indispensable text for political science 
students in general, and particularly for 
those specializing in the legislative process. 
BELLE ZELLER 
Brooklyn College 


Koontz, Harotp D. Government Control 
of Business. Pp. xiv, 937. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1941. $4.50. 


The publication of this excellent text on 
government control of business is increas- 
ing evidence that the relationship of gov- 
ernment to business is fast becoming a 
well-recognized field for study. This book 
is also evidence that the general boundaries 
of this field, although still very nebulous, 
are gradually becoming fixed and the sub- 
ject matter more or less uniform. 

In the first section of the book, which is 
entitled The Problem of Control, Mr. 
Koontz discusses briefly the history of gov- 
ernment control, the theories of individual- 
ism and collectivism as they relate to gov- 
ernment and business. He discusses also 
the various clauses of the Constitution of 
the United States from which Congress 
derives its authority to control business; 
the reserved powers of the states in so 
far as they pertain to the problem of gov- 
ernment control of business; and the due 
process clause and the contract clause, and 
the limitation which these impose on the 
power of the states to regulate business. 
He concludes this first part of his book with 
a treatment of the methods of control, dis- 
cussing such methods as franchise, legis- 
lation, judicial decision, commission, and 
government corporations. 

The author has a long and very thorough 
treatment of the regulation of transporta- 
tion agencies. As might be expected, a 
majority of the chapters here are devoted 
to the problem of railroad regulation, in- 
cluding, among other things, several pages 
on the history of railroad control and the 
conflict of Federal and state authority. In 
a long chapter the author discusses the 
question of railroad rates, and in others he 


. deals with railroad combinations, security 


issues, and service. This section concludes 
with a chapter on National Transportation 
Policy. 
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The section of the book discussing the 
control of public utilities starts with a 
very good discussion of the Concept of a 
Public Utility. The author deals at length 
also with both state and Federal regulation 
of public utilities, including a long chapter 
on the regulation of holding companies. 

In the fourth section of his book, Mr. 
Koontz devotes considerable space to a dis- 
cussion of the Decline of Competition and 
Social Policy. This chapter is probably the 
best illustration of the author’s attempt to 
combine in the book both legal and admin- 
istrative treatment on the one hand and 
statistical and economic treatment on the 
other. A discussion of the antitrust laws, 
and the laws regulating competitive prac- 
tices, such as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, completes this part of the book. 

The section covering the regulation of 
financial and exchange institutions not only 
deals with Federal and state control of 
security issues and security exchanges, but 
also includes a long chapter on the regula- 
tion of insurance and banking—subjects 
which are too often neglected in a treat- 
ment of government and business. 

The book concludes with a discussion of 
government aid to and government owner- 
ship of business. 

Mr. Koontz has written a well-organized, 
logical, and comprehensive book, one which 
should not only be very usable as a class 
text but should also be of interest to the 
large number of persons who seek informa- 
tion on this increasingly important topic, 
government control of business. 

Ford P. HALL 

Indiana University 


RATCHFORD, B. U. American State Debts. 
Pp. xviii, 629. Durham: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. $5.00. 

This book is by far the most compre- 
hensive study of American state debts that 
has yet appeared, and represents an out- 
standing contribution both to the economic 
history of this country and to the literature 
of public finance. It is, however, by no 
means confined to historical considerations, 
for Professor Ratchford has devoted much 
time to an analysis of current debt prob- 
lems in the forty-eight states. He is con- 
cerned with the constitutional and admin- 
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istrative factors as well as with purely 
financial aspects. While giving proper em- 
phasis to theoretical treatment, he is par- 
ticularly interested in practical issues which 
have been of great importance to legislative 
and administrative officials. 

Professor Ratchford has attempted to 
evaluate the success of state borrowing in 
five different periods of our history. The 
first period extends from 1820 to 1840, 
when borrowing occurred primarily for 
canals, railroads, and banks. Most of the 
ventures of this period were unsuccessful 
and the debts became a burden on tax- 
payers. In the next era, 1845 to 1860, the 
states-borrowed to construct railroads. The 
debts incurred at that time might have 
been liquidated successfully had it not 
been for the War Between the States, but 
because of the war, “losses were general 
and severe,’ and in a few states remnants 
of the debts still linger. The third period 
includes the borrowing which took place 
by both Northern and Southern states dur- 
ing the war. The fourth period is that of 
Reconstruction, when a crushing burden 
was imposed upon the Southern states by 
unscrupulous men. It is not a “fair or 
typical example of state borrowing.” Be- 
ginning about 1910 and continuing to the 
present time, we have the fifth period, dur- 
ing which the states have borrowed for 
many purposes, but mainly for highways, 
veterans’ bonuses, and unemployment re- 
lief. 

The author believes that a general con- 
clusion relative to the net advantages of 
state borrowing would be unwarranted. In 
some instances there have been advantages, 
but in other instances the reverse is true. 
By far the major part of state borrowing 
has been confined to fifteen states, eight of 
which belong to the low income group in 
the southeastern area. There are three in 
the northeast and three in the middle west. 
While total state indebtedness, which ex- 
ceeds $3,000,000,000, is small in compari- 
son with the national debt, the debt of 
individual states has brought serious prob- 
lems which are not yet solved. 

There are certain principles which should 
be applied in a policy of state borrowing. 
Debts should not be incurred to establish 
loan funds; a state should not use its credit 
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to subsidize private industry; borrowing 
should be undertaken only when it is cer- 
tain that the administrative machinery is 
adequate and efficient; loans should be 
made only in accordance with a definite, 
long-range plan; and finally, hasty action 
in borrowing should always be avoided. In 
addition to these principles, Professor 
Ratchford advocates centralized responsi- 
bility and the establishment of a capital 
budget in state borrowing. There should 
be a basic limit of the net debt which may 
be incurred. For these and other prin- 
ciples, Professor Ratchford’s book should 
be studied carefully by all state officials 
who are charged with the responsibility of 
state borrowing policies. His book will 
long remain an authoritative study in its 
field. 
Tipton R. SNAVELY 
University of Virginia 


Diesotp, WiLiiAM, Jr. New Directions 
in Our Trade Policy. Pp. x, 174. New 
York: Council on Foreign Relations, 
1941. $2.00. 


In brief compass and readable form, this 
book deals with the impact of totalitarian 
war upon the foreign trade of the United 
States and the effects exerted by con- 
temporary war economy upon our inter- 
national commercial policies. As the heart 
of the latter is the Hull trade agreements 
program, the author is chiefly concerned 
with the outlook for survival, in modified 
forms, of its liberalizing influences. So 
far have political, strategic, and moral con- 
siderations penetrated American import and 
export controls that in a final chapter (VI) 
on New Goals of Trade Policy there is 
forcefully brought home the considerable 
extent of government trade supervision 
which may be expected even in a peace 
fortified by complete defeat of the dic- 
tators. 

The present work is Number Two of 
“Studies in American Foreign Relations” 
edited by Percy W. Bidwell and published 
by the Council on Foreign Relations. It 
is not without significance that Number 
One in this series is Dollars in Latin 
America (by Willy Feuerlein and Elizabeth 
Hannan), for as Mr. Diebold points out: 
“Plans for a new commercial policy to 
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meet war conditions concern first of all 
our trade with Latin America. . . . Should 
the idea of a ‘hemisphere economy’ be fully 
realized, all the American republics would 
regulate their foreign trade to a degree 
unknown to-day” (p. 65). 

Granted that economic self-containment 
for the American continents would prove 
far too costly except in extreme emergency 
{about $1,200,000,000 would be the annual 
bill to the United States for buying Latin 
American products normally exported out- 
side this hemisphere), the wisdom is em- 
phasized of constructing “a sort of pivot 
on which the hemisphere’s economy can 
rest in meeting war and postwar problems” 
(p. 131). This would comprise diversifica- 
tion of production through industrializa- 
tion, which would be accompanied by rising 
living standards and increased consumption 
across national frontiers. These positive 
fruits may well be an outgrowth of our 
strategic necessities in developing alternate 
supplies in Latin America, In any case, 
“although wars usually have led to higher 
tariffs, this war has highlighted the positive 
uses of increased imports” (p. 55). 

This is a point of view, by the way, 
which was not much stressed during the 
prewar negotiation of reciprocal trade 
agreements, when, “as usual, the argument 
that lower tariff rates were a real benefit 
to American consumers took second place.” 
That genuine progress was being achieved, 
however, in undoing some of the harm of 
the Smoot-Hawley schedules, appears from 
the objective review of trade trends with 
agreement and nonagreement countries, un- 
til the war put an end to constructive 
peacetime influences over transatlantic 
trade areas. ‘The drawing together of 
Western Hemisphere nations is one effect 
of the war, which is working strongly for 
unification of American foreign policy 
through merging economic and political 
factors into a more comprehensive and 
consistent program. In brief, commercial 
policy, “once directed toward the specific 
goal of trade promotion ... has ‘become 
subordinate to our general policy toward 
the course of war and to our defense ef- 
fort.’ It has become a means of carrying 
out = broad aims of national policy” (p. 
114). 
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That these “broad aims” have thus far 
failed of clear expression and have often 
been negatived by inconsistencies in Ameri- 
can trade policies is effectively illustrated 
in Mr. Diebold’s references to economic 
support given by the United States to both 
China and Japan (p. 89). American scrap 
iron made possible Japanese military expan- 
sion, as American cotton earlier provided 
the chief raw material for her trade expan- 
sion (p. 84); while our large export surplus 
with the Island Empire since 1937 has 
been more than balanced by our purchases 
of gold and silver. 

No understanding of either the causes or 
the consequences of the movements of 
goods and services across national frontiers 
is possible in these days of regimented 
economies without some knowledge of the 
discriminatory controls which accompany 
bilateral trading and which have become 
“both the instruments and objects of bar- 
gaining” (p. 26). The decline in American 
cotton exports, for instance, has not been 
due primarily to price factors, as the author 
shows in Chapter I. 

For an approach to such understanding 
this book is recommended to students as 
well as general readers. Though far from 
exhaustive, the treatment is by no means 
superficial, despite the sweeping panorama 
of postwar exigencies pictured in the con- 
cluding chapter. The Appendix contains a 
succinct statistical survey, on country and 
commodity bases, of the effects of trade 
agreements; and the Bibliography has been 
made more usable by intelligent textual 
appraisal. 

LELAND. Rex ROBINSON » 

New York City 


Lewis, Creona. Nazi Europe and World 
Trade. Pp. xi, 200. Washington: The 
Brookings Institution, 1941. $2.00. 


‘The American public is by now well 
aware of the unorthodoxy of German for- 
eign trade methods and of the grave prob- 
lems that would arise for the Western 
Hemisphere should all or a large part of 
Continental Europe remain under Nazi 
domination at the close of the present war. 
That the German Government would at- 
tempt to. dictate, for its own ends, every 
detail of the economic relations of Europe 
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with the outside world is virtually a fore- 
gone conclusion. When one attempts to 
appraise, in concrete terms, just what such 
a dictatorship would mean for Western 
Hemisphere foreign trade, one is confronted 
with a number of questions which are not 
easy to answer. Nazi Europe and World 
Trade seeks to provide the reader with 
some of the factual material with which 
one must be familiar before one can make 
an intelligent approach to the various issues 
involved. ` 

Essentially, the problem which the book 
sets itself is that of determining, on the 
basis of past experience, the degree of 
Europe’s dependence on trade with the 
outside world. Before one can begin to 
weigh the economic significance of German 
mastery of Continental Europe for nations 
outside this area, one must have at least 
some notion as to whether an attempt to 
secure a considerable degree of economic 
self-sufficiency in the German-controlled 
area would be feasible. If not, then just 
how dependent on trade with the outside 
world would such an area be, and what 
bearing would this have on the problem 
of whether or not the terms on which such 
trade would be carried on could be deter- 
mined by Berlin? 

In attempting to arrive at an answer to 
these questions, Miss Lewis examines the 
trade statistics of the nations of Conti- 
nental Europe (excluding Russia) for two 
representative years (1929 and 1937) pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the present war. 
Some consideration is given to the possi- 
bility that Soviet Russia and the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean might be in- 
cluded within a German-controlled area. 
In an admirable series of chapters, the au- 
thor presents a clear picture of a Europe 
that has succeeded in feeding its population 
and keeping the wheels of industry moving 
only through very substantial imports of 
vital and strategic foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials. So great is the degree of dependence 
on outside areas that it is difficult to con- 
ceive of a self-sufficiency program, however 
thoroughgoing, that could remove the need 
for a considerable volume of foreign trade. 
In addition, Europe has in the past financed 
its vast importations not only through its 
exports of manufactured products but also 
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through receipts accruing from emigrants, 
foreign tourists, and others, who might well 
cease to supply funds to a Europe domi- 
nated by a Nazi government. 

Miss Lewis wisely avoids the drawing of 
any very positive conclusions on the basis 
of her analysis. She is inclined, however, 
to regard Europe’s dependence on imports 
of essential meterials as a factor which 
would place her in a poor bargaining posi- 
tion vis-a-vis overseas areas. Here one 
may well raise the question as to whether, 
in a modern exchange economy, a nation 
which must import basic foodstuffs or raw 
materials from abroad is really more de- 
pendent on outside areas than a nation 
whose economic life is centered around the 
production for export of a few important 
commodities. It is in the latter situation, 
as Miss Lewis’ study shows, that a number 
of Western Hemisphere countries find 
themselves. In times of peace, one hears 
perhaps more frequently of “distress sell- 
ers” than of “distress buyers”; and a study 
of commercial bargaining as it has been 
conducted in the past seems to indicate that 
nations which import on a large scale gen- 
erally have the upper hand in the bargain- 
ing. Nor would a victorious Germany be 
likely to hesitate to depress the standards 
of living of conquered peoples if by so 
doing she could procure, say, raw materials 
needed for her own industries on better 
terms. 

Whatever one’s view of this broader 
problem, Miss Lewis’ book provides an 
exceedingly convenient and useful source 
of information on the position of Conti- 
nental Europe in world trade before the 
present war. 

MARGARET S. GORDON 

Berkeley, California 


Scott, WALTER DILL, et al. Personnel 
Management. 3rd Ed. Pp. xii, 589. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1941, $4.00. 


The first edition of this book was pre- 
pared by President Walter Dill Scott of 
Northwestern University and President 
Robert C. Clothier of Rutgers University. 
In issuing the second edition they were 
jeined by Stanley Mathewson, former re- 
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gional director of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. This timely third edition has 
been prepared by Dr. Scott and Professor 
William R. Spriegel, associate professor of 
industrial management at Northwestern 
University. 

The book is divided into six sections 
and an appendix, as follows: Part I, The 
Development of Personnel Management; 
Part II, Instruments of Personnel Control; 
Part ITI, Education and Training; Part IV, 
Employee Incentives; Part V, Industrial 
Democracy and Social Controls; Part VI, 
Special Problems in Industrial Relations; 
Appendix: (A) The Status of Personnel 
Management in 231 Concerns; (B) Co- 
operative Research Programs in Testing; 
(C) An Apprentice Agreement; (D) Bibli- 
ography, 

There is also a good index to the volume, 
and a comprehensive bibliography. 

The volume naturally contains much on 
the theory and the practice of proce- 
dures that have become quite common in 
personnel management, as for instance, 
aptitude tests, merit rating, job analysis, 
training of workers, wage payment plans, 
financial and social betterment plans, safety, 
health, recreation, and so forth; but there 
are a few chapters deserving of special 
mention. 

The first chapter, entitled The Back- 
ground of Personnel Management, is a 
short but very good discussion of the vari- 
ous ideas or philosophies that have been 
held in the past and the present as to the 
status of labor. It can be read with profit 
by those who have their minds already 
made up as to these relations, and by those 
who view the past through rosy glasses. 

Chapters XXXI and XXXII respec- 
tively deal with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Here again the historical backgrounds 
of these acts are briefly summarized and 
their purposes and intents briefly discussed. 
No discussion of personnel management is 
complete without consideration of these 
acts. True, our experience with them is 
as yet limited, and at times would appear 
to be somewhat disappointing; but no 
doubt, while they may be modified, they 
are here to stay for some time, and their 
effect on personnel management may be 
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very great, since they may render some 
modern practices unnecessary or useless. 
Appendix A contains the results of a 
second survey made to determine the trend 
in personnel procedures over the last two 
years, since a similar survey was made in 
connection with the second edition. Re- 
plies to the questionnaires were returned 
from 231 companies representing 1,795,000 
employees. The returns tabulated graphi- 
cally present a good picture of the content 
of personnel activities in these companies. 
Appendix C presents a model Apprentice 
Agreement. Is it possible that the appren- 
ticeship system will again be in vogue? It 
would be interesting if the agreement could 
be compared with one that the writer once 
saw, written over a hundred years ago, in 
which the apprentice agreed “his master 
faithfully to serve and not to contract mat- 
rimony,” and so forth. 
This book will repay reading by teachers, 
managers, superintendents, and foremen. 
DEXTER S. KIMBALL 
Cornell University 


CIVIL Service ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. Employee Train- 
ing in the Public Service. Pp. xvi, 172. 
Chicago, 1941. $2.50. 

This volume is one of a series of “practi- 
cal manuals” on specific problems in public 
personnel administration, growing out of 
the deliberations of committees appointed 
by the Civil Service Assembly. The em- 
ployee training committee consisted of 
twenty-seven persons, most of them ac- 
tively engaged in training work. The chair- 
man and author of three of the seven chap- 
ters was Milton Hall of the Farm Credit 
Administration. The determination of the 
structure and content of the volume was 
made on a co-operative basis; a dozen per- 
sons, only part of them members of the 
committee, contributed chapters or collabo- 
rated in the preparation thereof. The ma- 
terial presented is based upon intensive field 
research, including, it is claimed, contribu- 
tions from three hundred contributors, and 
combining the experience of some four 
hundred participants. Upon the basis of 
full information as to what is actually be- 
ing done, and a knowledge of what is 
needed, it is the purpose of this and com- 
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panion volumes to present forward-looking 
policies and effective practices for the guid- 
ance of administrators in the personnel 
field. 

In the past, most of what employees in 
the service have learned about their jobs 
has been haphazard and accidental. The 
systematic training of employees, discour- 
aging if not impossible under a spoils sys- 
tem, is a necessary though relatively new 
development under the merit system. Em- 
ployee training is defined as “the process 
of aiding employees to gain effectiveness 
in their present or future work through 
the development of appropriate habits of 
thought and action, skills, knowledge, and 
attitudes” (p. 2). The several chapters are 
written with a view to helping department 
heads, bureau chiefs, and supervisors to 
ascertain: (1) the need for training of both 
new and present employees in their organi- 
zation; (2) where and by whom the in- 
struction should be given, through the use 
of outside facilities or conducted within the 
agency, either by staff supervisors or 
through a central training unit; (3) prin- 
ciples for the selection and development of 
content or subject matter; (4) selection of 
training methods, devices, and techniques— 
group or individual, formal or informal; 
(5) principles for evaluating the effective- 
ness of the training program; and finally, 
(6) the functions and organizational rela- 
tionships of the central training unit. 

The style is clear and direct. The tend- 
ency at times to list if not to elaborate the 
obvious is probably a necessary limitation 
of the manual form, which is concerned 
rather with the logical arrangement and 
cataloguing of existing information than 
with the development of the new. A se- 
lected bibliography at the end lists fifty- 
four titles; there are few footnotes and no 
index, although the table of contents is 
quite complete. Headings and subheadings 
conspicuously placed facilitate reference to 
material on specific points. The committee 
has succeeded well, on the whole, in ac- 
complishing what it set out to do; the 
report should be definitely useful in en- 
couraging the development of sound em- 
ployee training programs. 

W. BROOKE GRAVES 

Temple University 
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BRESCIANI-TURRONI, COSTANTINO. The 
Economics of Inflation. Pp. 464. Lon- 
don: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.; New 
York: William Salloch, 1937. $7.50. 


Few competent observers of the current 
political and economic scene would disagree 
with Professor Robbins when, in his intro- 
duction to Professor Bresciani-Turroni’s 
masterly study, he suggests (p. 5) that 
“the depreciation of the mark of 1914- 
23... , next probably to the Great War 
itself, . . . must bear responsibility for 
many of the political and economic diffi- 
culties of our generation.” Even, therefore, 
if there were nothing else to recommend 
this work to the attention of American 
readers, it would have to be put on the 
current “must” list by reason of the politi- 
cal implications suggested not only by (1) 
its excellent account of the “Social /uflu- 
ences of the Inflation” (see especially 
Chapter VIII), but also by (2) its ad- 
mirably balanced discussion of the distri- 
bution of the responsibility for the catas- 
trophe as between the Allied governments 
on the one hand, and on the other the 
German Government, the German Reichs- 
bank, and German citizens, 

But of course the book has vastly more 
to offer than a current political interest: 
there are, for example, its implications for 
current monetary policy in the United 
States. One has only to mention, in this 
connection, its findings with respect to the 
much greater degree of depreciation in the 
postwar period as compared with the war 
period, and, in particular, the relative late- 
ness of the sharp rise in the velocity of 
circulation of money; the role of the budget 
deficit throughout, including (1) the rela- 
tion of the “extraordinary” to the “ordi- 
nary” budget, (2) the degree of “economy” 
in the administration of both as the infia- 
tion proceeded, and (3) the different de- 
grees of sensitivity shown by different types 
of taxes, as well as by different types of 
government expenditure; the superimposi- 
tion, on the “governmental” (“budgetary”) 
inflation of a “commercial” (or “private” 
or “banking”’) inflation as the result of pri- 
vate borrowings from commercial banks, 
and the role of bank rate in controlling a 
“commercial” inflation; and the effects of 
“maximum” prices. 
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Yet one would be grossly underestimat- 
ing the scientific importance of this work 
if one were to regard it only as an ad- 
mirably organized and lucidly written case 
study in the politics and economics of the 
contemporary world. In the long run, on 
the contrary, its place in the scientific 
literature must rest upon its claim to be 
a classical reformulation of those parts of 
“classical” doctrine with respect to “eco- 
nomic dynamics” (cf. p. 5 of Professor 
Robbins’ introduction) which bear on the 
subject of war and postwar inflation: 
whether the topic treated is the mutual 
relations (1) between movements in the 
dollar exchange rate—as affected by, among 
other things, reparation payments—and the 
movement of internal prices, and (2) be- 
tween commodity prices and the quantity 
of the circulating medium; the role, in the 
explanation of the latter relation, of 
changes in cash-balance administration and 
a “scarcity of goods”; the different degrees 
of price rise shown by different categories 
of goods and services, and of common 
stocks, as well as the differential gains and 
losses experienced by the recipients of dif- 
ferent types of income; the effects of the 
depreciation of the exchange on foreign 
trade; the effects of the inflationary process 
on aggregate production, and on the struc- 
ture of production; or “psychological” and 
“speculative” factors in relation to realized 
processes. On these matters, the rivals to 
Professor Bresciani-Turroni’s work can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 

ARTHUR W. MARGET 

University of Minnesota 


Dixon, Russert A. Economic Institutions 
and Cultural Change. Pp. xiv, 529. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1941. $3.00. 

MclIsaac, ARCHIBALD MACDONALD, and 
JAMES GERALD SMITH. Essential Eco- 
nomic Principles. Pp. x, 504. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1941. $1.50. 


The ordinary economist is likely to be- 
come discouraged in reading the introduc- 
tory chapter of Economic Institutions and 
Cultural Change, for it deals in sociologi- 
cal concepts and phrases with which he 
may not be familiar. Abounding in socio- 
logical references to “patterns,” “fabric,” 
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“warp and weft,” “strands,” and “threads,” 
it reads ‘a bit like a treatise on textiles. 
But let the reader persevere, for there is 
abundance of excellent material in the 
book. The author analyzes six basic insti- 
tutions: property, the price system, free 
enterprise, technology, the corporation, and 
consumption; and he presents the historical 
background and a broad philosophical and 
critical analysis of each, The most sig- 
nificant general idea in the book, empha- 
sized throughout, is the idea that these 
institutions have undergone evolutionary 
changes, and that such changes have made 
them ill-fitted to the theory of laissez faire 
capitalism, or perhaps to the theory of any 
sort of capitalism. 

The book is intended as an introductory 
text, presumably for students in economics. 
To many economists it will seem too lim- 
ited in scope for such a purpose, and per- 
haps too broadly philosophical. It is the 
opinion of the reviewer, however, that it 
will serve better to develop an understand- 
ing of our present economic situation than 
most of the texts in common use. 

The book by-MclIsaac and Smith is 
really a new edition of the authors’ Intro- 
duction to Economic Analysis, published 
in 1937; and the work of revision has been 
rather thoroughly done. Several new chap- 
ters have been added, and the material 
formerly included has been rather exten- 
sively rearranged. For those who found 
the general approach of the former text 
useful, the new edition will probably prove 
even more satisfactory. 

JoHN Isr 

Amherst College 


BouLpING, KENNETH E. Economic Analy- 
sis. Pp. xviii, 809. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1941. $4.25. 


The Boulding text is easy to read, and 
perhaps contains even too many graphs. 
It has a number of desirable features, 
among which are the following: There are 
useful suggestions for applying theory to 
current problems. The chapter on con- 
sumption is good, as is the clear statement 
concerning the nature of utility and its 
measurability only as an “intensive quan- 
tity.” The theory of distribution is pre- 
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sented as a theory of the prices of factor 
services—the services of labor, land, and 
capital, The author tries to keep “imper- 
fect competition’ and “monopoly” sepa- 
rate from each other. Despite the loose 
monetary theory adopted, he makes a good 
statement of the difficulties of using index 
numbers. He presents a strong anti-So- 
cialist case (pp. 405 ff.). 

In general, however, the reviewer finds 
the work somewhat immature. The defi- 
nitions are hardly one of the strong fea- 
tures. The author begins by virtually say- 
ing that economics cannot be defined, 
apparently because its boundaries change; 
yet he says a few pages later that there is 
a body of general principles which may be 
applied to “all economic problems, past or 
present.” Throughout, he leans to thinking 
on the level of a “closed system,” with the 
aid of mathematical concepts. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature is the 
division of the book into two parts. Part 
I gives a first approximation to cover the 
entire field of economics, using only “the 
simple implements of demand and supply,” 
under perfect competition and completely 
static assumptions. Part II, which the 
author thinks more difficult, is said to re- 
quire the marginal analysis. As a matter 
of fact, demand and supply in any signifi- 
cant sense can hardly be considered without 
marginal analysis, and the author’s attempt 
to avoid it merely makes his treatment 
crude (e.g., p. 25). 

The first 118 pages of the book assume 
the existence of the quantities of goods 
that are exchanged. It is assumed that 
the quantity of goods or money necessarily 
affects our preferences, and that the quan- 
tity one is willing to “buy or sell” repre- 
sents one’s “eagerness.” 

The author goes on to accept the Claims 
Theory of money (p. 258), and falls into 
the legal-tender fallacy. Evidently he fol- 
lows Professor Fisher (eg., pp. 275 f.). 
Certainly he overworks the quantity theory 
(p. 279), and says that the price level is 
the quantity of money paid “for every- 
thing,” divided by the prices of everything 
bought! (p. 262). The author discusses 
only two schools of money and banking: 
the “mild inflationists” and the “neutral 
money” people. The latter propose a con- 
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stant relation between currency and popula- 
tion. 

The theory of distribution lacks unity. 
The determination of wages is considered 
as an essentially different problem from the 
determination of interest, it being held 
necessary to develop monetary theory be- 
fore discussing the latter. The whole thing 
is based on property rights and exchange 
considered from the point of view of an 
accountant dealing with the affairs of a 
business firm. Income is made to depend 
upon (1) property ownership and (2) the 
price of property services, and only two 
kinds are recognized—that from human 
bodies (wages) and that from “other prop- 
erty” (rent). Interest is treated as a ratio 
of the increase of the value of capital to 
its original value. 

Following Keynes, the author regards 
safety and liquidity as the desirable attri- 
butes of capital. Saving is regarded as 
hoarding. The enterpriser is the owner of 
a business property, and enterprisers are 
called capitalists. The author treats capi- 
tal and enterprise as two aspects of the 
same thing, and mixes interest and profits. 
He says, however, that in the long run the 
interest rate depends upon the profit rate 
(p. 752). Then again he says that the 
rate of interest “should” be less than the 
rate of profit, because of the capitalist’s 
“risk and trouble.” In fact, he follows 
Keynes in assuming that “full employment” 
is the test of the “proper” relation between 
interest and profit rates. Divergence be- 
tween the two, he says, is abnormal and 
the cause of cycles and depressions. He 
therefore suggests as possible remedies the 
following: (1) a tax on bank deposits to 
force them into circulation, and (2) the 
use of “depreciating stamp money” (p. 
756). 

The work leans heavily upon the thought 
of Irving Fisher, J. M. Keynes, and E. 
Chamberlin. 

Lewis H. HANEY 

New York University 


Lortus, Jonn A. Investment Manage- 
ment. Pp. 136. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1941. $1.50. 

This monograph summarizes a study un- 
dertaken to evaluate the efficiency of pro- 
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fessional investment management services 
as exemplified by the performance records 
of selected American ‘management invest- 
ment trusts. As stated by the author, the 
two specific objectives were “to measure 
the quality and worth of the investment 
management service” and to discover if 
possible “any fresh concepts in the fields 
of investment theory generally and invest- 
ment trust theory in particular.” 

With these ends in view, a sample of 
eleven nonleverage management trusts was 
selected for study. The group chosen 
represented not only large and small insti- 
tutions but also “diverse types of invest- 
ment trust activities” offering different in- 
vestment appeals. In the aggregate, the 
assets of the group represented some 10 
per cent of the entire industry. The per- 
formance of each of these trusts was stud- 
ied over a period of time beginning vari- 
ously from 1926 to 1933 and ending with 
1937. The author wisely points out that 
such a period is too short for definite con- 
clusions, and, further, that security market 
conditions at the beginning and the end of 
the period studied might seriously distort 
the results obtained. 

To appraise the experience of the indi- 
vidual trusts, the author uses two basic 
tests, the “Fixed Fund” test and the “In- 
dex Fund” test, both of which appear to 
be unique. The Fixed Fund test compares 
the actual experience of the trust being 
studied with that of a hypothetical fixed 
trust having the identical portfolio of the 
actual trust at the beginning of the test 
period. By assuming that this latter port- 
folio remains unchanged throughout the 
test, the effect of continuing management 
is eliminated, but not, of course, the mana- 
gerial skill involved in selecting this be- 
ginning portfolio. 

The Index Fund test represents an effort 
to compare the experience of the individual 
trust with that of a stock-market average, 
the latter being so calculated as to reflect 
annual earnings and dividends as well as 
market-price changes. Space limitations 
forbid any effort to describe the mechanics 
of setting up and measuring the experience 
of this hypothetical Index Fund. 

The bulk of the monograph, some eighty 
pages, is devoted to a description and analy- 
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sis of the eleven case studies. The results 
of these case studies do not appear to re- 
flect great credit on American investment 
trust management. The author concludes 
that investment trusts of the “common 
stock fund type” were not, “as a group, 
superior in performance to the average of 
the common stock market,” three of 
these trusts showing to advantage and 
three to disadvantage. Of the trusts of- 
fering “a comprehensive investment instru- 
ment,” three “out-performed the average 
of the common stock market” and one 
reflected inferior results. The author, 
however, points out that the superior 
performance of this latter group could 
probably be attributed to the deflationary 
character of the period under survey, which 
was favorable to portfolios carrying “stable- 
value” securities, The author criticizes this 
type of investment trust on the ground that 
trust portfolios should be “specific,” ‘‘ho- 
mogeneous,” and “constant,” arguing that 
“sound expansion of the investment trust 
movement in this country should be along 
the lines of segregation and demarcation of 
[investment] objectives.” 

The study is interesting and it appears 
to have been conducted with great care. 
As is true of all such studies, it is possible 
to criticize the mode of sampling, the pe- 
riod of time under survey, and the tech- 
nique of measuring investment experience. 
From the viewpoint of this reviewer, how- 
ever, the most serious defect of the mono- 
graph is the failure of the author to explain 
adequately the mechanics of his Fixed Fund 
and Index Fund tests, although devoting 
seventeen pages to that purpose. For ex- 
ample, he states that the Index Fund’s 
gross earnings for any one year “are the 
product of previous year-end net worth 
times the basic earnings rate [italics mine] 
for that specific calendar year,” without 
indicating in any way what that rate is or 
how it is derived. Similarly, “the market 
value of the [Index] Fund at the end of 
the year is computed by applying to the 
net worth at the beginning of the year the 
basic rate of asset value change [italics 
mine] for the year in question.” Again 
there is no explanation whatever of this 
rate of value change. 

Without some knowledge of these and 
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other points, it is impossible to express an’ 
opinion as to the soundness of the pro- 
cedure used. This is the more unfortunate 
as the author has apparently developed a 
novel and useful method of appraising the 
efficiency of investment trust management. 
James C. DOLLEY 
University of Texas 


OSTROLENK, BERNHARD. Economic Geog- 
raphy. Pp. xvi, 804. Chicago: Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., 1941. $4.00. 

This subject, although thoroughly dealt 
with in high school texts, is now firmly 
grounded in advanced curricula. A number 
of new textbooks, of which this is the 
latest, have been published during the past 
year. A summary of three of these books 
will serve as a basis to indicate the contri- 
bution which Dr. Ostrolenk has made to 
the literature of the subject. 

Whitbeck and Finch, Economic Geogra- 
phy—A Regional Survey, is a revision. It 
describes the location and production of 
agricultural commodities, metals, and min- 
erals. It then describes regionally the eco- 
nomic geography of other countries. 

Jones and Darkenwald, Economic Geog- 
raphy, is based on types of activity, includ- 
ing “hunting, fishing, gathering of forest 
products, lumbering, grazing, farming, min- 
ing, manufacturing, transportation and 
trade.” 

Bengtson and Van Royen, Fundamentals 
of Economic Geography, after several chap- 
ters of general geographic and economic 
discussion, discusses commodities as to 
location and production. 

Dr. Ostrolenk’s book differs from these 
contributions in that it emphasizes techno- 
logical development as basic in the develop- 
ment of resources, that different periods 
and different regions have varying resources 
based on the education, the skill, and the 
development of their people. Resources 
come from man’s brain and not from the 
earth. Man frees himself from dependence 
on natural environment as he develops 
technology. To be sure, the extractive 
industries must be located with respect to 
resources; that is, coal must be mined 
where there is coal, and farming is best 
done where there is fertile and productive 
soil. But in the higher stages of produc- 
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tion, man is free from environment. For 
example, in the manufactured atmosphere 
of textile industries, he creates his own en- 
vironment. 

This approach emphasizes the dynamics 
of resources. The resources of today differ 
from those of a decade ago. As a familiar 
illustration, this interval has seen the de- 
velopment of the paper industry in the 
southern states, with yellow slash pine, 
hitherto unavailable for this purpose, fur- 
nishing the raw material. There is a fair 
prospect that the Guyale plant, to which 
the far southwest is well adapted, will at 
no distant date furnish a large part of our 
rubber supply. The locations of the alumi- 
num and magnesium industries are being 
changed by the development of new raw 
materials. 

Dr. Ostrolenk’s approach includes a num- 
ber of institutional factors which bear on 
production, such as corporations, labor 
unions, transporiation facilities, population 
movement, capital accumulation, and so 
forth. 

The most important technological de- 
velopment in the last half-century has been 
the growth of the use of mechanical power 
in production. This is the central theme 
of the book. The author deals with the 
sources of this power-——coal, oil, and water 
—-and the influence of power development 
in the massive use of metals and minerals, 
the growth of mass production, the rising 
standard of living, the effect of power de- 
velopment on agriculture, and the growth 
of cities dependent upon power. Dr. 
Ostrolenk’s approach enables him to unify 
the discussion of resources around techno- 
logical developments and to show that re- 
sources are really inventions, that new 
industries and new resources are constantly 
appearing. 

The book is clearly written and copiously 
illustrated, and will not only find a place 
as a textbook, but will also be found of 
great interest to the lay reader. 

E. S. MEAD 

University of Pennsylvania 


Wricut, CuEesteR W. Economic History 
of the United States. Pp. xxviii, 1120. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1941. $4.00. 
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Most American economic history texts 
contain little economics and much history. 
This is partly because the authors are usu- 
ally historians, and partly because of the 
nature of the subject. For example, the 
economic relationship between cheaper 
transportation, wider markets, and greater 
specialization is quickly explained; but the 
details of the turnpike, canal, steamboat, 
and railroad eras take up space. Professor 
Wright, a trained economist, has endeav- 
ored to inject more than the usual pinch 
of economics into the economic history 
stew. Floating about will be found the 
principle of diminishing returns, the prin- 
ciple of proportionality, the Malthusian 
law, Gresham’s law, and the four factors 
of production, all well explained and ad- 
hering to appropriate meaty historical oc- 
currences. 

The book is divided into four parts: 
Part I, one-sixth of the length, has ten 
chapters and covers the colonial period to 
1764; Part II, one-eleventh, has five chap- 
ters and covers the period of war and 
transition ending in 1815; Part III, one- 
fifth, has eleven chapters and brings the 
story to the outbreak of the Civil War; 
and Part IV, .over one-half, has twenty 
chapters and covers all the remainder of 
our economic history to 1940. Instead of 
making a break at 1914, as is commonly 
done; each main topic like manufacturing, 
labor, finance, is handled in two chapters, 
and within that space subtopics are devel- 
oped to appropriate stopping places at or 
near the present. Recent aspects of some 
of these subtopics are considered again in 
three final chapters on Economic Aspects 
of the World War (two) and The Post 
War Decade, the Depression, and the New 
Deal. 

In the course of preparing this book, 
Professor Wright has had many good ideas 
of how the perfect text should be equipped, 
and. apparently has abandoned none of 
them. For example, an introductory chap- 
ter explains a few basic economic prin- 
ciples; Parts III and IV begin with 
discussions of contemporary economic de- 
velopments in other nations; there are 
chapters on the government and economic 
life; an attempt is made to relate political 
and economic history, and important edu- 
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cational and social trends are developed. 
One of the best chapters, 45, appropriately 
entitled The Achievement contains full de- 
scriptions of standards of living in 1770, 
1860, and 1930. There are one hundred 
charts and maps, the author believing 
strongly in these teaching tools. Most of 
them. are simple and clear, those on pages 
725 and 774 excepted. 

Only a few defects mar the scholarship 
of the work. The statement that the in- 
fluence of the aborigines on the whites was 
“slight” (p. 29) seems questionable in view 
of the importance of Indian corn and to- 
bacco in the colonial economy. Not Ham- 
ilton (p. 261) but Jefferson was largely the 
author of our coinage system (see N. 
Carothers, Fractional Money, p. 65). It 
was not the stock holding company (p. 
680), but the property holding company 
that operated during most of the 1890’s 
(see E. Jones, Trust Problem, p. 31). The 
export and import headings are crossed in 
the chart on page 803. An undue amount 
of detail is given regarding tax and tariff 
laws (see pp. 689-705), and little attention 
is paid to court decisions affecting labor 
legislation, the Interstate Commerce Act, 
and the antitrust laws. On the other hand, 
the Federal Reserve Act is well explained, 
and the chapters on the economics of the 
New Deal legislation are among the best. 

Having exercised a reviewer’s privilege 
to cavil a little, let me conclude that the 
book is fundamentally excellent and repre- 
sents a distinct advance in the interpreta- 
tion of economic history with economic 
tools. 

Donartp L. KEMMERER 

University of Illinois 


ACKERMAN, Epwarp A. New England’s 
Fishing Industry. Pp. xix, 303. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
$4.00, 


Mr. Ackerman, an instructor in geogra- 
phy at Harvard University, writes his book 
from the geographical point of view and 
thus he directs attention to the “thread of 
activity” of the fishing industry of New 
England rather than to the “static patch of 
land that forms the foundation for a unit- 
area study.” In this he has succeeded well. 

Mr. Ackerman tells of the place of geog- 
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raphy in furthering the development of the 
fishing industry of New England in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
how in more recent times geographical posi- 
tion has retarded the proper functioning of 
the men and things in the industry toward 
supplying our people with a much needed 
food. 

Depletion of some fisheries also has had 
its effect in retarding the recent natural 
development of New England’s fisheries. 
In this regard, however, the author does 
not place as much credence on depletion 
as he did in one of his former articles. 
Rather, after a more exhaustive study of 
the situation, he feels that there are many 
fish in the waters off New England yet to 
be caught. Now, with newer methods of 
preservation, especially by freezing, he feels 
that the adverse factors of time and place 
of production will be overcome and that 
the outlook is bright for expanding old and 
securing new outlets for the fish of this 
region. 

With this, then, as a background, Mr. 
Ackerman deals with the present-day fish- 
ery and industry. He describes the impor- 
tant fishing grounds off New England (us- 
ing a series of carefully prepared charts to 
enable the reader to visualize location), and 
discusses the various species taken on the 
several grounds. The vessels and gear used 
in the capture of these species are described 
in considerable detail, as well as the rea- 
sons why certain types of vessels and gear 
are used for the capture of certain species 
of fish. The processing function on land, 
and reasons for its present location at cer- 
tain ports, also are clearly covered, as well 
as the present markets for New England 
fish. Considerable data are given about 
man-made limitations and regulations, and 
their effect on the capture, processing, and 
marketing of New England’s fish. 

This profusely illustrated book is a wel- 
come addition to the all too small list of 
popular books on the fishing industry. It 
is written in an engaging style, the author 
being unusually adept at carrying the reader 
from chapter to chapter without a loss of 
interest. This book should be of special 
interest to those engaged in all phases of 
the fishing industry, as well as to that large 
segment of the population concerned with 
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the conservation of natural resources. It 
could readily serve as a textbook. More 
such books covering the fishing industry of 
other regions are needed. 
REGINALD H. FIEDLER 
U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Fish and Wildlife Service 


HEPNER, Harry WALKER. Effective Ad- 
vertising. Pp. xii, 584. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. $4.00. 


With such beoks as Kleppner, Sandage, 
Nixon, Hotchkiss, Goode, Borden, Hess, 
and others from which to choose, one might 
ask: Why another text in advertising? The 
answer is found in the fact that the ap- 
proach to advertising has changed more 
during the past ten years than at any pre- 
vious time during its history and develop- 
ment. 

Essentially the study of advertising stems 
from the field of marketing, albeit the first 
courses in marketing a quarter-century ago 
were primarily edvertising classes. Viewed 
as an instrument of marketing, advertising 
is an extension of marketing principles, ex- 
cept for the narrower technical phases in 
the preparation of an individual advertise- 
ment. Advertising that does not consider 
the problems of the consumer, the jobber, 
the retailer, and the salesman often loses 
more than it gains. 

Hepner has approached these problems 
by an adequate recognition of social 
changes reflected in the consumer move- 
ment, by emphasis upon reading current 
advertising journals, and by inclusion of 
current field survey methods relative to 
consumer and marketing research. The 
book is a fair cross section of present sci- 
entific techniques applied to modern adver- 
tising. 

Between the covers of Effective Adver- 
tising, as much, perhaps more illustrative 
material appears than in any other book 
now available: it is an outstanding typo- 
graphical job which in itself is representa- 
tive of the subject matter. Editorially, the 
writing is concise and the subjects logically 
segregated. The forty-one chapters are 
divided into six sections: Introduction, The 
Consumer, The Product, The Media, The 
Advertisement, and Testing and Coordinat- 
ing Advertising. . 
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In only the chapters devoted to copy 
writing, layout, and mechanical factors may 
the text be said to abbreviate usual topical 
divisions. The condensation -of these parts 
may, in fact, be what recommends the 
book. It is'intended as a basic text for 
the first-year course .in advertising. The 
author, who is associate professor of psy- 
chology at the College of Business Admin- 
istration, Syracuse University, has selected 
those subjects which are readily teachable. 
His thesis is: “Advertising cannot be stud- 
ied as a subject that has many fixed rules. 
Any apparently established principles may - 
be modified by a unique situation or new 
use of an old medium.” 

Professor Hepner has developed an in- 
teresting Teacher’s Manual to accompany 
the textbook. In addition he has made 
available a series of teaching film strips 
with instructions for use in an inexpensive 
projector for visualization of subjects out- 
lined in his text. There is a Student’s 
Workbook for instructors who may want 
this type of teaching aid, together with 
examinations that may be scored by hand 
or by means of the International Business 
Machine’s test scoring machine. Through- 
out Hepner’s approach, the pedagogy is 
sound and his presentation typical of ad- 
vertising generally. There is nothing pe- 
dantic about this textbook: a practitioner 
as well as a teacher will find it interesting 
and informative. 

Howard T. Hovne ` 

University of Pennsylvania 


McNAucHTON, WAYNE Lestre. The De- 
velopment of Labor Relations Law. Pp. 
197. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1941. Paper- 
bound $2.50; Clothbound $3.00. 


In the preface of this book the author 
states that “the field of labor relations and 
the law concerning rules of collective bar- 
gaining and closely related activities are 
the subject matter of the present study. 
Its major aim is to appraise the contribu- 
tions of the decade of the ’thirties, a decade 
which has seen many changes take place in 
the field of labor law.” 

After an introductory statement of the 
significant changes during the last decade 
in Jabor-relations legislation and in judicial 
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interpretation growing out of that legisla- 
tion, the study proceeds with an analysis of 
laws designed (1) to protect the interests 
of employers, (2) to protect the interests 
of employees, and (3) to protect the in- 
terests of the public. In essence, the au- 
thor assumes the task of presenting case 
proof for the current legal status of meth- 
“ods used by employers and workers in their 
“struggle for greater bargaining power.” 
He particularly attempts to depict the 
contrast in legal rights of these parties 
during the New Deal period with the rights 
they possessed during the earlier part of 
the century. Finally, two chapters deal 
with “laws which protect the interests of 
the public,” laying stress upon those which 
have created boards for the settlement of 
industrial disputes and those which encour- 
age and protect collective bargaining. 

This work is largely descriptive rather 
than theoretical or critical, and is offered 
in simple, direct, and readable language. 
The author has accomplished his purpose 
by presenting a clear picture of the legal 
relationships in industry under the Roose- 
velt Administration in contrast with those 
which existed before. 

Dr. McNaughton’s wide knowledge of 
cases and source material bearing upon his 
thesis is evidenced by his choice of docu- 
mentary proof for his statements. He sel- 
dom sins by’ commission, sometimes by 
omission, but even then it is probably due 
to happenings which have transpired since 
‘ his manuscript went to press. The reviewer 
feels that the subject of picketing is dealt 
with less satisfactorily than any other sec- 
tion in the volume (112-18). The present 
legal status of picketing would be greatly 
clarified by a consideration of Thorniull v. 
Alabama, 310 U. S. 88, 60 Sup. Ct. 736 
(1940); Carlson v. California, 310 U. S. 
106 (1940); Milk Wagon Drivers v. Mead- 
owmoor Dairies, Inc., — U. S. —, 61 Sup. 
Ct. 552 (1941); and American Federation 
of Labor v. Swing, — U.S. —, 61 Sup. Ct. 
568 (1941). 

ALBION G. TAYLOR 

College of William and Mary 


GAGLIARDO, Domenico. The Kansas in- 
dustrial Court. Pp. vii, 264. Lawrence: 
University of Kansas, 1941. 
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With American labor divided from within 
and being questioned as to its leadership 
from various sources, with its democratic 
history threatened by freedom-stifling au- 
thoritarianism both from within and from 
without, it seems timely to review the wis- 
dom of the five years of active life of the 
Kansas Industrial Court. This book by 
Dr. Gagliardo bears the title of The Kansas 
Industrial Court, but the study covers 
much more than that—so much more, in 


> fact, that the title ‘is misleading. . It might 


more appropriately have been presented as 
a political, economic, and social interpreta- 
tion of the Kansas Industrial Court. The 
first chapter, in fact, is called The Political 
and Economic Background, and the last 
the Political Influences. The first includes 
in its twenty-eight pages nothing about the 
Industrial Court. Rather it discusses legis- 
lation such as the Espionage Acts, the 
Adamson Act, the economic depression of 
1920, the coal strike of 1919, the I.W.W. 
activities, and finally a long and seemingly 
unnecessary biography of each of the “three 
men without whom the court would not 
have been created.” 

Chapters Ii, III, and VII are the only 
chapters that deal directly with the In- 
dustrial Court. Chapter II, The Industrial 
Court is Created, gives the five industries 
declared to be affected with a public in- 
terest. The author states in this chapter 
that the most “important of the powers 
given to the court was that which enabled 
it to settle disputes between employers and 
employees.” But as Table Ten shows, 
there is a great deal of doubt as to how 
successful the court was. 

Chapter ITI is important for its tables. 
Here the author has summarized the cases, 
where initiated and their disposition. Ta- 
bles Two, Three, and Four give a clear 
understanding of employees’ wage rates in 
the public utilities, and attempt to show 
the court’s interest in these when compared 
to the laborers standard of living. It 
would seem that for a book carrying the 
title that this one does, there is far too 
much time and space given to court investi- 
gations, newspaper articles, speeches made 
by politicians before chambers of com- 
merce, and so forth. The long discourse 
(which ended in nothing) involving Mr. 
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William Allen White and Governor Allen, 
while interesting, seems completely irrele- 
vant and unnecessary. 

The book generally would have been 
greatly improvec had the author docu- 
mented it with primary sources and cited 
the cases used. Only in Chapter VIII does 
he do this. 

The author has made valuable contribu- 
tions in that he has pointed out how po- 
litical influences and pressure tended to 
destroy public confidence and finally con- 
tributed to the complete collapse of the 
court. Also, he has assembled much in- 
teresting material that is not generally 
known and would be hard to obtain by a 
student outside of Kansas. 

THOMAS RUSSELL FISHER 

Syracuse University 


Durand, Dav. Risk Elements in Con- 
sumer Instalment Financing. Pp. xx, 
163. New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1941. $2.00. 


The study of consumer installment 
financing was begun by the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research in 1938 to find 
sound consumer-credit standards. Five 
studies of different types of institutions 
engaged in consumer installment finance 
have been completed. This volume, the 
sixth, makes use of the findings of the 
previous studies to make an “integrated 
analysis of risk factors in the entire field 
of consumer financing.” 

Data on 7,200 individual loans were 
used, gathered irom personal loan de- 
partments of commercial banks, personal 
finance companies, industrial banking com- 
panies, automobile finance companies, and 
an appliance finance company. Each lender 
contributed an equal number of cases hav- 
ing a good and a bad repayment record. 
Information thought to bear upon credit 
risk was obtained for each borrower. To 
this information statistical measures were 
applied to discover the importance of each 
factor as an indicator of credit risk. 

The most important credit factors in all 
forms of consumer finance are stability of 
occupation and the possession of a bank 
account, while the ratio of down payment 
to selling price is of high importance in 
loans to finance the purchase of automo- 
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biles. Of less importance are stability of 
residence and the nature of occupation. 
The size of the borrower’s income proves 
significant only in connection with financ- 
ing automobile sales. Mild importance at- 
taches to the possession of life insurance, 
to sex, and, in the purchase of used cars 
and appliances, to the size of the purchase 
price. The best credit risks were found 
to be associated with (1) living at the same 
address six years or over, (2) remaining in 
the same employment for ten years or 
more, and (3) professional occupations and 
clerical work. Women appear to be better 
credit risks than men, while borrowers 
over forty years of age are better risks 
than younger borrowers. 

Three experimental credit risk formulae 
are presented, based upon the findings of 
this study. As instruments for making 
original selections of suitable risk they are 
inadequate because they are based upon 
experience with loans preselected according 
to successful credit standards in common 
use. Further, they fail to include the bor- 
rower’s past payment record and moral 
character, on which no data were gathered. 
Therefore they are suitable only to supple- 
ment established credit practices. The 
conclusion is reached that further refine- 
ments of established practices in risk selec- 
tion are probably unnecessary in view of 
the relatively good experience of the agen- 
cies providing the samples. 

Three appendices contain technical notes 
of interest to the professional statistician. 
In one edition the appendices are omitted. 

Roiiin G. THOMAS 

Purdue University 


TONNE, HERBERT A. Consumer Education 
in the Schools. Pp. xiii, 365. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941. $2.85. 


The title of this book is not misleading. 
Unlike many courses called “consumer edu- 
cation,” it is actually a discussion of con- 
sumer education, written by a professor of 
education. The author is primarily con- 
cerned with the problems the school faces 
in attempting to provide the information 
and understanding clearly necessary for the 
furtherance of the consumer interest. 
These are problems not only of methods 
and materials but of objectives, content, 
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and teaching personnel. If a school of 
given character meets adequately its re- 
sponsibility for consumer education, what 
reorganization of curriculum and of courses 
is necessary? What lines of work are most 
affected and in what respects? More spe- 
cifically, does the demand for consumer 
education require the extension or altera- 
tion of the work in home economics or 
business or the social studies or economics, 
or all of these and other fields of study? 
Professor Tonne’s citations and bibliog- 
raphies show what a large amount has been 
written on these vexatious questions, ‘and 
his abstracts and quotations show how di- 
vergent are the opinions and assumptions 
of the writers. It will be helpful to those 
concerned with consumer education to have 
the essentials of this scattered material 
brought together in a single volume. Un- 
fortunately, Professor Tonne does not carry 
his own analysis of the issues as far as one 
might reasonably expect when a book on 
the subject is being prepared. The job of 
clarification, reconciliation, and systematiza- 
tion is left largely to the reader. Professor 
Tonne ends his book with ten theses for 
consumer education, three of which have 
to do with averting the criticisms of busi- 
ness groups. The others are largely general 
propositions admitting of no dispute—we 
must have better-trained teachers, better 
course content, better-formulated objec- 
tives, less departmental conflict, and so 
forth. It is in the specific application of 
these principles that the error and confu- 
sion so abundantly illustrated in Professor 
Tonne’s book show their ugly heads. 
HAZEL KYRK 
University of Chicago 


TURNER, H. Harnes. Case Studies of Con- 
sumers’ Cooperatives. Pp. 330. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 
$2.50. 


A recent development in American eco- 
nomic life is the consumer co-operative 
movement. It is peculiar to no part of our 
population, but the successful lead in its 
organization and promotion seems to have 
been taken by the Finnish immigrants to 
the United States. Their experiences, espe- 
cially in Massachusetts and in the Lake 
Superior region, furnish the subject matter 
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of this volume, which carries the subtitle: 
Successful Cooperatives Started by Finnish . 
Groups in the United States Studied in Re- 
lation to Their Social and Economic En- 
vironment. . a, 
When reviewing for these ANNALS last 
year Henry H. Bakken’s Cooperation to the 
Finnish, the’ undersigned noted that- the 
principal omission from. that study was 
a discussion of the Finnish people’s ex- 
perience with co-operation in the United 
States. That omission has been filled by 


Professor Turner, whose research (and this 


volume may well serve as a model for field 
research in economics and the social. sci- 
ences) has covered in particular the ven- 
tures in Maynard, Massachusetts, Cloquet, 
Minnesota, and Waukegan, Illinois, where 
the three largest co-operatives established 
by the Finnish people are to be found. 
Professor Turner not only visited these 
and several others, but lived in the areas 
which they served, studying them from 
every angle. His conclusions are both 
favorable and impressive. 

The author leans backward to be ob- 
jective, stating that he started prejudiced 
in favor of the co-operatives and emerged ` 
from the study more firmly rooted in that 
prejudice. He warns the reader against 
this bias, but the warning is not necessary. 
The work is an interpretation, sound and 
scholarly in its breadth, selection, and bal- 
ance. l 
The most remarkable thing about the 
book, will probably escape the average 
reader. It is the accuracy with which the 
social and psychological phases of the prob- 
lem have been handled. Professor Turner 
not only visited and studied the co-opera- 
tives, he saw and understood the Fin- 
nish people and their psychology—which is 
unusual, The consequent straightforward 
statements reveal deep shrewdness in their 
simplicity. They contain much informa- 
tion for those who are not acquainted wt 
the subject. i 

On one minor point some difference of 
interpretation might arise.. Professor 
Turner does not think that the experience 
of the Finnish immigrants with co-opera- 
tion in Finland explains the success of the 
movement among them in the United States 
except in a minor way. He may be right, 
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but it is well worth asking: May not the 
fact ‘that co-operatives were. growing and 
meeting the’needs of the Finnish people in 
a poor homeland have led to a confidence 
in their serviceableness in a strange and 
difficult foreign land, where clannishness 
-~ and group solidarity paid real dividends? 
May not that confidence have made it pos- 
sible for the Finns to succeed where others 
failed? 
l THORSTEN V. KALIJARVI 
University of New Hampshire 


WILLCOX, WALTER F., Studies in American 
Demography. Pp. xxx, 556. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1940. $4.50. 


This book considers selected problems of 
population statistics with special reference 
to the United States. Its main source is a 
compilation of earlier papers reshaped into 
a new unity. But, as the title indicates, it 
is not a textbook. Many figures are not 
brought up to date; in general, they end 
at about 1930. This is probably partly due 
to the book’s origin (but of course the ma- 
jor source of later figures,’ the Census of 
1940, is not yet available). The approach 
is purely empirical and the methods ele- 
mentary. 

The author proclaims necessary skepti- 
cism and shows how futile some of the 
problems arising in statistics are. He gives 
a good account of the manifold errors that 
can be made in a census, especially on 
questions which have an emotional bearing, 
such as race. Good examples are given of 
the well-known fact that the results of a 
census depend upon the questions asked. 
The reliability of other sources of statistics 
is dealt with at iength. Each result is care- 
fully checked from different standpoints by 
applying different methods based on dif- 
ferent sources. Very complicated methods 
are, for example, needed to obtain such a 
simple datum as the number of immi- 
grants in the strict sense of the word, and 
their effect on the increase of population. 

The author’s conclusions are sometimes 
astonishing and strongly opposed to’ cur- 
rent opinions. The painful story of the 
development of vital statistics in the United 
States is given in detail, from the unsuc- 
cessful attempt to obtain birth rates by 
census methods to the registration, which 


fortable narrative style. 
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only in 1933 became officially Union-wide. 
In 1930, only one-fourth of all states had 
fairly complete birth registrations. Strong 
arguments are brought forward in favor of 
the opinion that even in 1935 not all deaths 
were reported: “If he [the registrar] is 
sure that all [births and deaths] are regis- 
tered, the enquirer may adjudge him surely 
ignorant of the facts and probably in- 
competent” (p. 203). 

A careful study is made on the alleged 
increase of cancer. The major part is due 
to the increased proportion of older persons 
and to the improvement of diagnosis. The 
rest may be spurious. 

Each chapter has the merit of a good 
novel. The book is written in a com- 
No inadequate 
precision is attempted in problems where 
precision is impossible, such as divorce sta- 
tistics. The story of the different, totally 
unreliable guesses as to the world popula- 
tion is rather amusing. Even now, the 
estimates of the population of China dis- 
agree by about a hundred million people, as 
this question has been studied by two 
groups of scholars: the first knowing much 
about China and little about statistics, the 
second knowing much. about statistics and 
little about China. 

An appendix contains an enumeration of 
more than a hundred definitions of statistics 
and quotations concerning the question of 
Petty’s and Grount’s authorship of the 
famous Observations, the first scientific 
book on demographic questions. At the 
end, an imposing list of the author’s writ- 
ings is given. 

The book belongs to the type of old- 
fashioned writings which will continue to 
be of value notwithstanding all progress 
achieved in mathematical statistics. 

E. J. GUMBEL 

New School for Social Research 


Hitt, FRANK ERNeEsT, and W. E. Wir- 
LIAMS. Radio’s Listening Groups: The 
United States and Great Britain. Pp. x, 
270. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941. $2.75. 


This excellent book merits the attention 
of all who are seriously interested in the 
public-service aspects of broadcasting; not 
because the subject matter may have any 
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direct bearing on their problems, but mainly 
by reason of the thoughts which it is certain 
to stimulate. 

Viewed as a piece of scholarly research, 
the book is above the ordinary. Especially 
in the case of Mr. Hill’s contribution on 
American listening groups, each step is 
carefully described and weighed as to ac- 
complishments and shortcomings, with ad- 
mirable frankness. The American section 
is a good example of research method in a 
particularly difficult field of study. Both 
Mr. Hill and Mr. Williams retain a fine ob- 
jectivity throughout their discussions. 

Radio listening groups are admittedly a 
very small minority of the set-owning pub- 
lic. Compared to 28,000,000 radio families, 
Mr. Hill estimates American listening 
groups to number about 15,000, with a 


_membership in the neighborhood of 500,- 


000 persons. Mr. Williams places the Brit- 
ish total at about 1,500, with a combined 
membership of 20,000; this in spite of “the 
Massive organization and impressive ex- 
penditure by which this movement was 
sustained by the B.B.C.” 

Groups are usually small, averaging be- 
tween ten and fifteen people in this coun- 
try. They are formed by a variety of or- 
ganizations—-N.Y.A. and W.P.A. groups, 
Y.M.C.A’s and Y¥.W.C.A.’s, churches, mu- 
seums, libraries, P.T.A. groups, women’s 
clubs, and so forth in this country; and 
Women’s Institutes, Community Associa- 
tions, Y.M.C.A.’s, Co-operative Guilds, and 
church societies in Great Britain. For the 


most part they are composed mainly of 


people between 30 and 50 years of age— 
women being more prevalent than men— 
‘drawn from the lower middle class, pos- 
sessing a slightly better than average edu- 
cation and motivated primarily by an ear- 
nest desire for self-improvement. Group 
listening is largely an urban phenomenon, 
and the organization of rural groups has 
met with little success in either this country 
or Great Britain. 

Many of the groups are short-lived, al- 
though a few have shown amazing lon- 
gevity. Groups flourish best when their 
own activities are supplemented by care- 
fully planned and co-ordinated study helps 
and other forms of guidance. The quality 
of leadership is the principal determinant 
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of group success, and, as might be expected, 
good leaders are few. Those who have 
shared the reviewer’s experience in at- 
tempting to develop group listening proj- 
ects will appreciate the soundness of Mr. 
Hill’s and Mr. Williams’ suggestions as to 
the most effective procedure. 

Throughout both the British and Ameri- 
can discussions of group listening, one is 
impressed by the tremendous competition 
faced from other leisure-time activities, and 
by the terrifically difficult task of simplify- 
ing complex issues for the layman and of 
giving them the necessary dramatic appeal. 
This is a problem, of course, which is com- 
mon to all adult education, and which thus 
far seems to have been solved only to a 
rudimentary degree. 

But the significance of the book is mainly 
in what is suggested. Group listening may 
be small, but for each group how many 
hundreds or thousands of equally serious 
listeners are there in this country or in 
Great Britain? How much casual discus- 
sion is stimulated far and wide by a broad- 
cast of America’s Town Meeting of the Air 
or the analyses of Raymond Gram Swing? 
What force is thus exerted upon the nation? 
What are the most effective means of serv- 
ing this interest? Here is the major chal- 
lenge to both the professional program 
builder and the educator. 

With Dr. Levering Tyson, president of 
Muhlenberg College and former director of 
the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education—who wrote the introduction to 
the volume—we suggest that one read most 
carefully Mr. Williams’ Epilogue. 

HERMAN S. HETTINGER 

University of Pennsylvania 


Cantrit, HADLEY. The Psychology of So- 
cial Movements. Pp. xv, 274. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1941. 
$2.75, 


This book should be a welcome addition 
to the library of every social scientist who 
dislikes oversimplified or particularistic ex- 
planations of social phenomena. With con- 
siderable finesse, Cantril has made a pene- | 
trating analysis of the complex reasons 
behind the rise of social movements—their 
social context, the psychology of the lead- 
ers and the followers, the special appeals. 
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And he has used this conceptual framework 
as a basis for watching lynchers, “angels” 
of Father Divine, Buchmanites, Town- 
sendites, and Nazis march by spectacularly, 
each in a special chapter. The author’s 
theoretical analysis is closely identified with 
that of Muzafer Sherif in The Psychology 
of Social Norms. The inductive method is 
implied, for the “aim is not primarily to 
understand these particular movements but 
to have, through an understanding of them, 
an insight into all social movements. .. .” 

The result is a highly readable and ex- 
tremely informative volume on social psy- 
chology, with ample consideration of eco- 
nomic and political factors, As in Cantril’s 
book on The Invasion from Mars, he has 
demonstrated his ability to write intriguing 
accounts of psychological behavior which 
read like “eyewitness” stories; and these 
accounts fit in logically with his discussion 
of the psychology of leaders and followers. 

There is no special pleading, except for 
one recurring theme, and that is: democ- 
racy. Certainly few social scientists would 
quarrel with the goal of “the creation of 
a society where maximum economic and 
cultural opportunity will prevail for every 
person, where both science and the indi- 
vidual will have more freedom.” But it 
is regrettable that this keynote was not 
treated at greater length in a brief addi- 
tional chapter at the end of the book, as 
a final integration of all that had gone 
before. 

STEUART HENDERSON BRITT 
George Washington University 


Groves, Ernest R. Marriage. Rev. Ed. 
Pp. xv, 671. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1941. $3.20, 


The belief that the mass can absorb a 
traditional university education is dubious, 
not because the mass is innately incapable 
of higher education, but because a society 
with a whole population so trained would 
not function. In the effort to give every- 
body a college degree the university must 
inevitably change character; it must give 
that practical and moral instruction which 
alone interests the man in the street. 
Hence the twentieth century in America 
has seen a whole series of higher educa- 
tional marvels, all tending toward the con- 
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crete, the timely, and the practical. Not 
the least of these marvels has been the 
rise of the preparation-for-marriage course. 

Prominent in preparation-for-marriage _ 
instruction has been Professor Groves, who 
claims to have taught the first course and 
written the first text in this field. The 
present volume, a thorough revision of the 
pioneer 1933 book, differs from its prede- 
cessor not so much in organization or point 
of view as in the citation and inclusion of 
newer materials. It enlightens the student 


` with reference to a wide range of practical 


topics, such as the purpose of marriage, the 
psychology of sex appeal, the meaning of 
courtship, the proper conduct of the honey- 
moon, the question of the wife’s working, 
and the problem of the climacteric. 

Such a book bears the same relation to 
sociology that a volume on home manage- 
ment bears to economics. Its purpose is 
not to explain or analyze, but to give ad- 
vice. Since advice is meaningful only in 
the concrete situation where the variables 
are limitless, and since it must bolster the 
moral norms, it has, when put in book form 
for college students (i.e. for the general 
public), a certain degree of non-applica- 
bility and naiveté which no amount of at- 
tempted realism can hide. 

Professor Groves suffers the heroic fate 
of the ploneer—namely, of being outmoded 
in his own territory. He is behind the 
newer, jazzier texts on preparation for mar- 
riage. Whereas he still clings to some of 
his sociological generalization and insight 
and thus produces a superior book from the 
point of view of scientific study, the newer 
models dispense with dull theorizing alto- 
gether and give straight, unadulterated ad- 
vice. They completely Dixize the class- 
room; and if their sales are greater than 
those of Professor Groves’s book, he must 
remember that he started it all. 

Kincstey Davis 

Pennsylvania State College 


RIEGEL, RoperT E. (Ed.). An Introduc- 
tion to the Social Sciences. Vol. I, pp. 
xxv, 554, i-xxvii; Vol. II, pp. xxv, 555- 
1109, i-xxvii. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1941. $6.50. 


Dartmouth has been experimenting with 
the general social science course for some- 
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thing over twenty years. Its central còn- 
cepts have been three: (1) That the mate- 
rial be clustered around human institutions 
such as the family or the state, and not 
around traditional subject materials as his- 
tory or sociology. (But, in spite of this 
claim, the book starts with two chapters 
which are sociology pure and simple, i.e., 
social organization and social change, which 
describe the sociological concepts of man 
and society, the social group, the folkways 
and the mores, laws, social institutions, the 
functions of social institutions, culture and 
social organization, the nature of social 
change, the process of social change, cul- 
tural lag, and social change and social 
problems.) (2) That the’ institutions be 
developed as far as possible without 
consideration for ordinary departmental 
interests, and arranged according to psy- 
chological more than merely logical con- 
siderations. , Any topic such as the family 
has such intimate relations with other topics 
that dozens of schematic arrangements be- 
come possible. In this situation the best 
solution is to arrange topics so that they 
best engage student interest. (3) That 
instructors should teach throughout the 
course, preferably- in small discussion 
groups. The present book is the product 
of the second-year survey course, while a 
first-year course is required of all freshmen 
and is generally historical in approach, de- 
veloping Western civilization from the mid- 
eighteenth century to the present. 

The result is a mass of social science in- 
gredients, presented by topics rather than 
-by subjects, which can be highly recom- 
mended, both for the scope of its materials 
and for the manner in which they are pre- 
sented. After the two introductory chap- 
ters on sociology, the early topics concern 
economic activity and the family. The 
survey of governmental functions comes 
near the end of the book “because we feel 
that democratic government is the meeting 
place of the tremendous variety of forces 
which constitute modern society and con- 
sequently can be understood only as those 
forces are understood.” (But are not the 
other types of government also “the meet- 
ing place of the tremendous variety of 
forces which constitute modern society and 
consequently can be understood only as 
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those forces are understood?) Reading 
lists are presented by topics rather than by 
chapters. 

The work stands out as the best of the 
recent crop of efforts to master the difficult 
task of “introducing” the student to the 
whole field of social sciences. With their 


-broad approach to their subject, their prac- 


tical treatment of it, and their clear presen- 
tation of their material, Riegel and his 
associates have written a textbook which 
must be widely used. 
JOSEPH S. Roucex 
Hofstra College 


Wrenn, C. GILBERT, and D. L. HARLEY. 
Time on Their Hands. Pp. xxi, 266. 
Washington: American Youth Commis- 
sion of the American ‘Council on Educa- 
tion, 1941. $2.00. 


Constructive use of leisure time is one 
of the most important problems in America. 
With the steady growth of routine work 
and with the increasingly shorter working 
week, more and more people will earn 
their bread and butter in jobs that do not 
call for creative activity on their part, and 
will spend less time at it. In this situation, 
whether men and women live and grow in 
mind and spirit, or just exist, depends to a 
great extent upon what they do with this 
increased leisure time. This is essentially 
the authors’ approach to the problem in 
this book. They say “the primary virtue 
of recreation is not any of its various utili- 
tarian values, but its direct and immediate 
effect of increasing the stature of human 
life.” This the authors say is another and 
better way of saying that recreation and 
recreative use of leisure time is worth while 
for its own sake. 

By a careful study of publicly and pri- 
vately supported community agencies, the 
book presents very clearly’ the inadequacy 
of recreational facilities and opportunities 
for young people throughout the country. 
Many people will be greatly impressed by 
the actual volume and extent of the recrea- 
tional activities which these agencies now 
provide; but they must at the same time 
be equally struck by the tremendous gap 
between what is needed and what is now 
available. 

The chapter on Community Planning is 
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one of the best in the book; the suggestions 
made in it are stimulating and worth while. 
The chapter is chiefly significant, however, 
because of its eminently sane and common- 
sense approach to this problem and its em- 
phasis on the fact that leadership in com- 
munity planning is not the prerogative of 


any one agency or group. We are going to. 


see a great deal more community planning 
and co-operation between community agen- 
cies in this country, but in all probability 
it will not proceed in any one fixed or rigid 
pattern; that is not the way things like 
this get done in the United States. The 
authors realize this fact, and have con- 
fined themselves to pointing out the need 
for community planning, the advantages 
of it, and various ways in which it can go 
forward. 

The chapters on state and Federal recrea- 
tion functions are suggestive and sound in 
their approach to this phase of the problem. 

The book is one of the publications of 
the American Council on Education and 
was prepared for the American Youth Com- 
mission. Like a number of other publica- 
tions from this commission, it is timely and 
useful. It should be in the hands of repre- 
sentatives of public and private recreational 
agencies throughout the country; it will be 
particularly valuable for members of boards 
of education, city officials, and legislative 
committees who may be responsible for 
formulating policies and appropriating 
money for leisure-time activities of young 
people. 

JEROME H. BENTLEY 

New York, N. Y. 


GARCEAU, OLIVER. The Political Life of 
the American Medical Association. Pp. 
186. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. $2.50. 


In this monograph the author sketches 
certain external characteristics of the 
American Medical Association, and then 
turns to an analysis of the internal group 
government of the Association. This latter 
analysis includes within its scope a review 
of the A.M.A.’s “ideals, its practices, its 
quandaries, and some of its results,” and 
leads to the conclusion that the organization 
“owes to itself and to the public a better 
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performance than it has recently achieved. 
It has lost a great deal of public confidence 
in matters of economic reform. It may 
some day lose public support in the deci- 
sions of malpractice. It has never fully 
convinced the public about the licensure of 
orthodox scientific medicine.” But whether 
or not the A.M.A. wins and maintains pub- 
lic respect will be determined by the politi- 
cal life within the organization itself. 

This booklet is well written and fairly 
well documented. Although numerous as- 
pects of internal political intrigue have been 
omitted from corisideration, enough evi- 
dence is presented to make understandable 
the Association’s current policies in the 
light of economic and social changes and a 
dissatisfied, restless attitude on the part of 
the public at large. 

This publication will be particularly help- 
ful to those interested in the field of medi- 
cal politics and economics. 

l PAUL A. Dopp 

University of California 


SWIFT, ARTHURL., Jr. Make Your Agency 
More Effective. Pp. 322. New York: 
Association Press, 1941. $3.00. 


Dr. Swift of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary has added to the small but growing 
literature of methodology of the survey, the 
most recent guide to the survey of group 
work agency that has come to my attention. 

The philosophy of the text is that a 
survey, to be significant, should be ad- 
ministered co-operatively. The author’s 
approach and detailed methodology are 
excellent examples of the democratic proc- 
ess harmonized with the services of the 
expert, recognizing the pitfalls involved in 
such a combination and yet patiently and 
with extreme thoroughness indicating the 
protections against a stalemate between 
contending interests on one side and arbi- 
trary forcing of judgments and programs 
on the other. 

It is interesting to compare this study 
with the more specialized type of study of 
accrediting made, for instance, by the 
North Central Association, where the prob- 
lems are the same and many of the techni- 
cal areas are similar. That is, they deal 
with groups and the effectiveness of leader- 
ship on these groups. 
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In this respect Swift’s study suffers 
somewhat in that it deals more with tech- 
nical methodologies and details and less 
with what might be called a professional 
point of view. The group work agency to 
be surveyed is not considered with quite 
the same competency to speak for itself 
through its activities and interests as, for 
instance, is the teaching personnel by the 
North Central’s method. 

This, however, is a slight criticism. The 
book makes a tremendous advance in sur- 
vey method, particularly in that it gathers 
together and fixes in one place tested tech- 
niques for measuring community interest, 
community contact, efficiency of staff, 
financial accounting and wisdom, location 
and activities of plant, as well as the back- 
ground out of which the agency took its 
rise. 

Comparison was made above with the 
North Central program for evaluation. On 
reading the text my mind again and again 
reverted to another analogy, namely, that 
of methods of social research. The book 
might almost be used as a text in that field. 
Illustrations would be different, subject 
matter would be different, of course, but 
careful method of preparation, thorough- 
ness of analysis, meticulous preparation of 
schedules, and then the method of drawing 
together all these data follow exactly the 
procedure of social research. 

Unfortunately the book lacks a subject 
or name index and a bibliography. 

FRANK J. BRUNO 

Washington University, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


GUILLEBAUD, C. W. The Social Policy of 
Nazi Germany. Pp. viii, 134. Cam- 
bridge: At The University Press; New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. $1.25. 


Mr. Guillebaud, who is lectturer in eco- 
nomics at the University of Cambridge and 
who has already made a considerable con- 
tribution to the literature on modern Ger- 
man economic problems, has undertaken 
the difficult task of reviewing the major 
aspects of National Socialist social policy 
in the space of relatively few pages. The 
current work constitutes one of a series of 
small volumes on “Current Problems” now 
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being published under the general editor- 
ship of Dr. Ernest Barker, and appears to 
have been designed for the general reader 
rather than for the specialist, although it 
is not without interest for the latter. 

In an introductory chapter, the author 
reviews very briefly the background of 
German social policy both in Imperial Ger- 
many and in the Weimar Republic; he 
then takes up, in succeeding chapters, La- 
bour Policy and Industrial Relations, Em- 
ployment Policy, State Regulation of La- 
bour Conditions, Social Insurance, Social 
Assistance and Population Policy, and 
Housing Policy. He is fully cognizant of 
the difficulties implicit in:the making of 
such a study at the present time, both 
from the standpoint of access to necessary 
materials and from that of maintaining an 
objective attitude toward the subject dur- 
ing the current hostilities. Mr. Guillebaud 
has based his study largely upon German 
official sources and those of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, although he 
has not ignored the critical material which 
has appeared on the subject and which has 
been available to him. 

Mr. Guillebaud has attempted not only 
to give the reader a survey of the major 
developments in the field, but also to ex- 
plain why so many Germans have been will- 
ing to give their support to the National 
Socialists, in view of the fact that such 
material benefits as may have resulted from 
their rule have been “achieved at a great 
price—the loss of the ultimate foundation 
for any free participation of labour in the 
economic system.” This he has been very 
successful in doing—pointing out, among 
other things, that the existence of a very 
powerful propaganda has made it possible 
for the government to persuade a large 
proportion of the German people of the 
richness of the present program, while ig- 
noring alike the concrete achievements of 
the Weimar regime and the sins of omis- 
sion of those currently in power. 

While the value of the book might have 
been enhanced by a somewhat more exten- 
sive comparison of the achievements of the 
present and Weimar regimes—had space 
permitted—the volume as it stands repre- 
sents a highly objective treatment of the 
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_ subject, and one which should be of the 
greatest interest to the general reader. 
M. MARGARET BALL 
Wellesley College 


Mires, ARTHUR P. Federal Aid and Pub- 
lic Assistance in Illinois. Pp. xv, 259. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941. $1.50. 


This book is an intensive study of the 
relief problem in the state of Illinois from 
1929 to 1940. It covers quite thoroughly 
the entry of the Federal Government into 
the field of relief work and marks the pro- 
gression of this movement, from-1930 to 
the present, as it has affected the welfare 
of the people of Ilinois. It is a history of 
this era, and the author has been quite suc- 
cessful in keeping it a historical record, 
seldom interspersing the text with his own 
ideas, but laying impartially before his 
readers the facts he has found through 
painstaking research. 

The chapters dealing with old-age assist- 
ance and the controversies which arose be- 
tween the Social Security Board and the 
Illinois State Government are certainly 
worth-while reading for all students and 
others interested in the administration of 
public welfare. There is the stubbornness 
of the State General Assembly, the tenacity 
with which those in power clung to the ap- 
pointments under political patronage, to 
the offices controlling public welfare. The 
usual hostility to civil service and employ- 
ment of trained social workers is promi- 
nent; the real welfare of the person in need, 
and for whom the law was made, is for- 
gotten. Finally, there are the demands for 
reform issued by the Social Security Board, 
and, because of noncompliance, withdrawal 
of Federal funds, and a new and cleaner 
page is turned over. This is a history of 
conditions in Illinois, but much of it would 
apply to several states. 

The author calls attention to one in- 
tensive fact, namely, Illinois was the first 
state to put into operation a law for moth- 
ers’ pensions; but Illinois has never applied 
to the Federal Board for aid to dependent 
children or for the blind—thus losing mil- 
lions of dollars which the State, under 
proper conditions, could legally claim. 
Why? 
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The building up of Federal entrance into 
the field of public welfare is particularly 
well handled—notably the chapter on the 
F.E.R.A. 

The footnotes are copious and show 
sources of information. The book should 
prove of value to all students of the history 
of relief. 

The editors’ note by Miss S. P. Breckin- 
ridge is characteristic of her usual wise 
counsel, 

FRANCIS BARDWELL 

Sherborn, Mass. 


Pottock, Horatio M. Mental Disease and 
Social Welfare. Pp. 237, Utica, N. Y.: 
State Hospitals Press, 1941. $2.00. 


From time to time newspaper readers see 
some arresting statements about mental dis- 
eases. Few are likely to notice or remem- 
ber how many of them come from the same 
source. Dr. Pollock’s studies, appearing 
year after year, have made repeated thrusts 
at the front pages with such conclusions as 
those following: One person in every ten 
may expect to be seriously afflicted with a 
mental disease in the course of his lifetime. 
The annual economic loss due to mental 
disease is, in the United States, over three- 
quarters of a billion dollars. The birth rate 
for women with mental disease is too low 
for the replacement of their number in the 
population. Alcoholic psychosis results, on 
the average, from twenty-two years of 
steady whisky drinking, and frequent spells 
of drunkenness. There has been and will 
be some increase in incidence due to the 
aging of the population, since the incidence 
is higher in the advanced ages. Only a 
very slight increase can be attributed to the 
depression of the 1930’s. These state- 
ments, of course, are more carefully quali- 
fied in the book. They are representative 
of many others as original and as signifi- 
cant. 

A large part of these studies was based 
on the population of New York State Hos- 
pitals, but the assumption that this popu- 
lation is representative of the United States 
as a whole does not seem to be abused when 
the conclusions are drawn. The methods 
appear to be adequate to these conclusions 
except for a few spots where minor quibbles 
might be made. 
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Although the title suggests a general dis- 
cussion of a subject, the book is really a 
collection of papers presented and published 
at different times—-each dealing with a par- 
ticular problem. The list of subjects is 
too long to mention here, but it may be 
mentioned in closing that the study of the 
results of treatment of dementia praecox 
patients with metrazol contains something 
of a shock in itseli—perhaps enough to call 
attention to the need for more connection 
between science and treatment. 

Ropert E. L. FARIS 

Bryn Mawr College 


HARMON, GEORGE DEWEY. Sixty Years of 
Indian Afairs. Pp. x, 428. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1941. 
$5.00. 


This volume attempts to give a thorough 
treatment of Federal Indian administration 
from 1789 to 1850. Probably it attempts 
too much. It might have been possible to 
present the broad outlines of this policy 
with an interpretation of the forces that 
called it into being and an evaluation of 
its results, but a detailed treatment of the 
intricate relations with each tribe is too 
much for one man’s lifetime. As a result, 
many chapters of this “political, economic, 
and diplomatic” history—the author’s char- 
acterization—are nothing more than a 
dreary listing of treaty provisions. 

One would like to know what lay back 
of the treaties—the conditions that led to 
their negotiation, the extent of their fulfill- 
ment. Otherwise, it would be more satis- 
factory to procure Kappler’s volume and 
read the original documents. The text of 
` a treaty is often a minor circumstance in 
Federal dealings with a tribe. To cite a 
typical instance, the author on pages 
335-36 recounts the provisions of the 
treaty of 1832 establishing a fund for the 
benefit of the orphaned children of the 
Creeks; and he closes his exposition with 
the innocent conclusion, “The interest was 
appropriated annually to the wants of the 
orphans.” As a matter of fact, although 
573 orphans were hunted out and enrolled, 
the payment of the interest to them was 
completely forgotten. Later the money 
was misappropriated to general tribal pur- 
poses. It was not until 1868 that these 
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mature men and women received the first 
installment of the fund that had been set 
aside for their upbringing more than a 
generation before; and when the full dis- 
tribution was finally made in 1883, only 
twenty-five gray-haired “orphans” remained 
to participate. 

In a few instances in the book, notably 
Chapters XVI and XVII, the author does 
attempt to follow through, but the literary 
style is bad and there is much overlapping 
of material. The portion dealing with trad- 
ing houses—Chapters IX and X—is the 
best; here the research is thorough, the 
organization is satisfactory, and the loose 
ends are eliminated. One suspects that this 
section comprised the original research, and 
that the other chapters were added to pad 
it into a book. 

Throughout the volume, the techniques 
of scholarly writing are meticulously fol- 
lowed. The citations have been made care- 
fully, and all appear to be accurate. The 
index is remarkably complete and trust- 
worthy. There is a prodigious bibliography 
arranged with great attention to accepted 
form. Unfortunately it is only remotely re- 
lated to the subject of the book: the author 
himself does not cite one-tenth of the titles 
listed, and in many instances he is appar- 
ently unfamiliar with their content; on the 
other hand, he cites many sources not indi- 
cated in the bibliography. 

The book has the attractive format that 
has come to be associated with North Caro- 
lina Press publications. In spite of its de- 
fects, it contains a great mass of material 
not previously assembled in one volume. 
For that reason it will prove useful to any- 
one doing research in this field. But a good 
analysis of United States Indian policy still 
remains to be written. 

ANGIE DEBO 

Marshall, Oklahoma 


GABRIEL, RALPH Henry. Elias Boudinot, 
Cherokee and His America. Pp. xv, 190. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1941. $2.00. 

The story of Elias Boudinot is that of 
one of the earliest of the “civilized” Chero- 
kees, educated at a mission school, married 
to the daughter of a highly respected New 
England Protestant family, returning with 
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his wife as missionaries to play a part in the 
westward removal of the Cherokees from 
Georgia. As a story, it is not without in- 
trinsic interest. 

The author’s interest in Boudinot appears 
to revolve principally about two events. 
The first was his marriage to Harriet Gold, 
a circumstance which tried the Puritan 
spirit of a New England town and found it 
worldly. The issue was miscegenation. 
The second circumstance was Boudinot’s 
effort to persuade the Cherokee Nation to 
move peacefully from its native home. He 
was assassinated by a Cherokee band for 
his unauthorized signature of an unauthor- 
ized treaty of removal, but the author finds 
him sincere and motivated only by a high 
regard for the welfare of the tribe. 

Just what it is that determines whether 
an effort such as Professor Gabriel’s biogra- 
phy of Boudinot shall be published as a 
book, an article in a journal, or a footnote, 
is not clear. Professor Gabriel makes a 
few gestures toward the milieu, but these 
are slight and for the most part more in the 
phrasing than in the scholarship. 

Lioyp H. FISHER 

Berkeley, California 


FULTON, MAURICE GARLAND (Ed.). Diary 
and Leiters of Josiah Gregg: Southwest- 
ern Enterprises, 1840-1847, Pp. xvii, 
413. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1941. $3.50. 


Students of the history of the Great 
Plains are well acquainted with Josiah 
Grege’s two-volume work, Commerce of 
the Prairies; but the figure of Gregg him- 
self has remained obscure, almost anony- 
mous. Mr. Fuller has put all students of 
western history under deep obligation to 
him by his discovery and editing of Gregg’s 
Diary and Letters, which throw much light 
upon Gregg the man, and present one of 
the best sources of the history of the fron- 
tier of the period covered. 

The present volume begins where Gregg’s 
Commerce of the Prairies ends, and ends 
February 10, 1847 when he severed what- 
ever connections he had with the United 
States Army in Mexico. It will be suc- 
ceeded by a second volume concerning it- 
self with his activities until near the time 
of his death in 1849. The present volume 
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begins with the departure of Gregg from 
Santa Fe, where he had been a merchant 
for a decade or so, and follows him almost 
constantly until February 10, 1847. Dur- 
ing this time his diary records with the 
accuracy of a ship’s log the exploratory 
trek of his caravan from Santa Fe to Van 
Buren, Arkansas, along the Canadian and 
Arkansas Rivers, across the Great Plains 
inhabited only by wild Indians and wild 
animals; the journey from Shrevesport, 
Louisiana, to Ausin, Texas, where he sees 
Sam Houston inaugurated as President of 
the Republic of Texas; his second journey 
into Texas and Mexico with the Arkansas 
volunteers; and finally his experience with 
the army of General Wool during a portion 
of the Mexican War. 

John Bigelow, half in praise and half in 
friendly censure, accused Gregg of a com- 
plete lack of imagination because he re- 
fused to change or elaborate any details in 
his Commerce of the Prairies. This was 
probably true, in the sense that Gregg never 
went into ecstasy or enlarged with artistic 
fervor on the wild beauty of the Plains. 
His observations were purely objective. 
Faithfully and with scientific skill he re- 
corded the fauna and flora, the soils, and 
the temperatures of the atmosphere and 
of the waters of the streams. He observed 
the latitude and longitude with the care 
and frequency of a sea captain. His ob- 
servations upon the inhabitants of the 
frontier were, on the other hand, sketchy 
and of little value: his scientific interest 
was that of a geographer, a geologist, and 
a zoologist. On the other hand, his ob- 
servations of individuals with whom he 
came into contact were keen, impulsive, and 
seldom charitable. They were intuitive 
rather than scientific, and frequently wrong. 
Indeed, he seldom on first acquaintance im- 
puted noble motives to those men with 
whom he associated during the Mexican 
War. Generals Wool, Butler, and Taylor 
were gullible old men taken in by a crowd 
of swindlers. General Harney was an im- 
pulsive, insubordinate fool; General Shields 
was devoid of all save vanity; General 
Scott was a man of unworthy motives be- 
cause of his withdrawal of such a large 
portion of Taylor’s army to reinforce his 
own. However, Gregg was just as quick 
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to retract an unjust statement about a man 
as he was to make one, and he thus came 
to alter his expressed opinion of many of 
his associates. 

Whether or not Gregg was a man of 
imagination, his faithful recordings of his 
life and journeys upon the Great Plains 
fire the imagination of others and arouse a 
secret nostalgia for days when men rode 
more slowly on horseback or in covered 
wagons, and not in armored cars and tanks. 

FRANK L. OWSLEY 

Vanderbilt University 


DAVENPORT, F. Garvin. Cultural Life in 
Nashville on the Eve of the Civil War. 
Pp. xi, 232. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1941. $3.50. 


Confining himself to the popular defini- 
tion of culture as “intellectual and aesthetic 
attainment,” F. Garvin Davenport, pro- 
fessor of history in Transylvania College, 
has automatically limited. the scope of his 
research in Cultural Life in Nashville on 
the Eve of the Civil War, and has given 
only a fragment of social history instead 
of a complete picture of the social struc- 
ture of this southwestern city. In so far 
as he has delimited himself, Professor Dav- 
enport has greatly decreased the field of his 
labors, but he has at the same time ignored 
the present tendency, not only among social 
historians but also among such other social 
scientists as psychologists, economists, edu- 
cationers, and sociologists, to accept the 
comprehensive anthropological definition of 
culture. 

It is around his concept of the frontier 
mind that the author sets out to construct 
the framework for his research. Using the 
term in a derogatory connotation, Professor 
Davenport finds the frontier mind to have 
been composed largely of such antisocial 
factors as “ignorance, false pride, and un- 
relenting prejudice” (p. 10). After a brief 
analysis, the author proposes his thesis: 
“, . . the frontier tradition . . . presents 
three features of importance to this study. 
. . . They are exalted individualism, reli- 
gious intolerance and bigotry, and a general 
suspicion of all eastern educators” (p. 10). 

The actual framework, however, around 
which Professor Davenport develops his 
study is largely biographical. More than 
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half of the book—116 of 210 pages—is a 
series of short biographies of educators, 
medical men, and religious leaders. But in 
his discussion of the theater, amateur 
amusements, literary and journalistic ef- 
forts, the author’s treatment is topical and 
narrative. At no time does he consistently 
attempt to establish his thesis, as outlined 
in the opening pages of Chapter I, by a 
carefully integrated analysis of the data 
which he is presenting, and he fails, there- 
fore, to make of “the frontier mind” a 
valid concept. It is, instead, a hidden value 
premise which sometimes leads him into 
statements of doubtful accuracy. 

It is the opinion of the reviewer that the 
author might have presented a more ade- 
quate treatment of his subject had he de- 
fined his terms more precisely, scrutinized 
the Turnerian concept of the frontier more 
closely, and resorted frequently to compara- 
tive data. It is altogether possible that the 
manifestations which he calls frontier char- 
acteristics were closely correlated with na- 
tional and world trends, and no more pe- 
culiar to Nashville, Tennessee, than to 
Raleigh, North Carolina, or Albany, New 
York. In other words, it is only by the 
establishment of a valid thesis, supported 
by valid definitions and tested by compara- 
tive data, that the historian can develop a 
logical perspective with regard to all the 
factors involved in his field of research. 

It is with the author’s methodology, 
therefore, and not with his narrative data— 
most of which is based upon materials 
drawn from Nashville newspapers and 
magazines and from the records of the 
various colleges and religious organizations 
of which he treats—that this reviewer 
disagrees. Here and there the narrative 
sparkles and informative bits of Americana 
creep out. But the study is largely an at- 
tempt to prove that Nashville, after casting 
off most of the blighting influences of the 
frontier, had developed by 1860 a “matur- 
ing culture.” 

GUION GRIFFIS JOHNSON 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


MancaM, WittraAM D. The Clarks: An 
American Phenomenon. Pp. ix, 257 
New York: Silver Bow Press, 1941 
$2.50. 


Book DEPARTMENT 


This book is devoted very largely to the 
family life of William Andrews Clark, for- 
mer copper magnate and senator from 
Montana, and that of his children. The 
author was for thirty years the general 
business agent for one of the sons. Ap- 
proximately a third of the volume is given 
to the life of the head of the family and 
describes his rise from humble origin, his 
ruthless fight for control of copper mines, 
his corrupt siruggle for a senatorship, and 
his varied family problems. With the pos- 
sible exception of the last topic, this ac- 
count provides nothing of importance that 
cannot be found written up in more detail 
elsewhere. The more original portion of 
the book is that devoted to the lives of the 
senator’s children, and throughout, atten- 
tion is largely concentrated on the more 
sordid and unsavory aspects, chiefly those 
of family life. 

If purely scientific objectives were back 
of this production, the technique employed 
was scarcely adequate for the purpose. 
Despite its seemingly objective and matter- 
of-fact form of presentation, it verges on 
the muckraking type, for the author has 
obviously concentrated his attention on por- 
traying the more unwholesome phases of 
the family record. One cannot but wonder 
if the picture is balanced, and regret the 
absence of any attempt at a sociological 
analysis or explanation of the lives de- 
picted. Primarily useful as a sociological 
record, the book simply adds one more to 
the factual case histories of American fami- 
lies of great wealth, where sordid motives, 
unscrupulous methods, corruption of jus- 
tice, and unwholesome family relations 
were prominent. But to what extent 
mere wealth could be held responsible for 
other things than the corruption, or how 
truly this family picture can be considered 
a purely “American phenomenon,” are 
questions left unanswered. 

CHESTER W. WRIGHT 

University of Chicago 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 


The review of American Business in a 
Changing World in THE ANNALS of July 
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1941, p. 207, misstates almost completely 
the authors’ views and does a serious in- 
justice to the book and its publishers. 

According to the reviewer, ‘the authors 
advocate, on the external front, ...a thinly 
disguised Western Hemisphere imperial- 
ism”; and on the internal front “the au- 
thors would, if possible, reduce wages and 
increase the hours of labor, . . . guarantee 
high profits to industry. ...” In short, 
“using national defense as a smoke screen, 
the authors urge a policy favorable to their 
big-business, fascist-minded clients,” 

The italics in the above paragraph are 
the authors’, inserted to emphasize the re- 
viewer’s confusion of “advocacy” with the 
authors’ attempt to suggest means whereby 
just these developments might be avoided; 
in what presumes to be a critical review, the 
authors regard this confusion as inexcus- 
able. 

The space granted to the authors does 
not permit them to answer the reviewer 
point by point, and since they are mainly 
concerned with the accusation that busi- 
nessmen and those associated with them are 
necessarily ‘“fascist-minded,” they rest their 
protest on the following, quoted consecu- 
tively from p. 201 of the book under re- 
view: 

“Labor must share fully in the bene- 
fits from the increase in production that 
will be caused by extensive rearmament. 
It is unthinkable that efficient cooperation 
will be obtained in this economy—which, 
we pride ourselves, is still a free economy— 
unless the chance for economic improve- 
ment is broadened as production increases. 
Later, if we become involved in war or if 
the expansion of armament production be- 
comes so great that both it and the normal 
civilian consumption cannot continue at the 
same time, labor and all other economic 
factors will be asked to make sacrifices. It 
has not been the national character to re- 
fuse sacrifices when they are necessary; in 
fact, this willingness has been the essence 
of our strength and internal cooperation in 
time of danger. But internal strength is 


increased by the sharing of good things as 


well as dangers and burdens, and this 
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should be our source of strength during 
the first phase of the armament period.” 
A. W. ZELOMEK 
Ropert C. SHOOK 
International Statistical Bureau, Inc., 
August 29, 1941 
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Notice of 
Annual Business Meeting 
of | ; 
THE AMERICAN 


ACADEMY OF POLITICAL - 


AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


In accordance with the 


a 


By-laws of. the Academy» 
the Annual .Business Meet- 
ing will be held on Monday, 
January 19, 1942, at 3 P.M., 
iñ the Blue: Room of the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel, 
Broad and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. — 


The Annual Report of iz 
Board of Directors will be 
presented, three directors 
elected, and other business 
transacted. 


ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON 


Published by the School of Public Affairs, Princeton University 
Harwoop L. Cuiitps, Editor 
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. ANNOUNCES FOR ITS FALL ISSUE: 
VOTING VIA THE SENATE MAILBAG 


by Rowena Wyant 


- GOVERNMENT PUBLICITY AND THE IMPACT OF WAR 


MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE 


THE BRITISH MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 
MAINTAINING MORALE IN SWEDEN 


by George E. McMillan 
by Peter H. Odegard 


by Cedric Larson 
by Eric C. Bellquist 





and others 
f $4.00 yearly $1.00 single copy $7.00 two years 
3 : The Public Opinion Sees Princeton, N. J. 


Kindly mention THE Asus when vitae to advertisers 
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iE JAMES - PATTEN-ROWE PAMPHLET SERIES 
n of The American Academy of Political and Social Science ' 
é 
i p 1, Burrows, H. R. and J. K. Horserrerp. Economics of Planning: Principles 


i and Practice. Pp. 31. 1935. 15 cents (Originally 50 cents) 


Me I l 2. Wayre, Wituiam. Financing New York City. Pp. viii, 70. 1935. 25 


ars 5 cents (Originally 50 cents) 
~ Wei W 3. Rusixow, I. M. Somè Statistical Aspects of Marriage and Divorce. Pp. 


viii, 36. 1936. 25 cents (Originally 50 cents) 


t 

i 4, Buck, A. E. Modernizing Our State Legislatures. Pp. v, 45. 1936. 25 
1 
( 


cents (Originally 50 cents) | 
5. The Economics of Isolation. Pp. 54. 1937. 10 cents (Originally 50 cents) 
6. sas Hervert F. (Ed.). Constitutional Rights. Pp. iv, 123. 1938. 
$1 
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7. INMAN, Sasoue Guy. Democracy versus the Totalitarian State in Latin 
America. Pp. iii, 48. 1938, 25 cents. Out of print 


8. Mappox, Wittram P. European Plans for World Order. Pp. 44. 1940. 
10 cents (Originally 15 cents) 


9. MacIver, Rozert M., Moritz J. Bonn, and Ratpa Barton Perry. The 
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> ĝi Rocts of: Totalitarianism. Pp. 31. 1940. 25 cents. Out of print 


l 
|! 10. Brack, Joun D., Si Witimotr Lewis, and CLAarsnce E. PICKETT. 
= America’s Food and Europe's Needs. Pp. 18. 1941. 10 cents 
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1 {ed BY 
l JOHN D, BLACK CLARENCE E. PICKETT SIR WILLMOTT LEWIS 
Professor of Economics Executive Secretary of the Washington Correspondent 
Harvard University American Friends Service of Tke Times (London) 











Committee, Philadelphia 


Addresses delivered at a meeting of The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, October 5, 1940 


This pamphlet presents the facts concerning the food supply situation in 

, , the belligerent and occupied countries of Europe. It discusses such moot 
“problems as: whether Russia can be counted on as a source of food for 
I Se rest of Europe; what effect feeding operations would have upon the 
`Jolitical policy of England and Germany; whether Great Britain should 
ermit the passage of relief ships through the blockade; whether the 
i! sending of food surpluses to Europe would help solve the farmers’ and 


hat 


» packers’ problems in our own country; and many other questions of vital 
\ importance. 
Pp. 18 Price, 10 Cents 
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THE ANNALS 


JANUARY 1942 THE ANNALS 


THE PRESS IN THE CONTEMPORARY SCENE 


` Edited by 


Mancotm M. Wuer, Ph.D., and Raren D. Casey, Ph.D., 
of the University of Minnesota 


A tentative outline of this volume calls for consideration of (a) 
The Place of the Press in Modern Life: its influence on the citizen 
and the community ; competitors of the press; (b) The Newspaper 
Pattern of Today: numbers and types of newspapers; technical 
changes; trends in content; effects of pressure groups; syndica- 
tion; economic problems; advertising; legal status re freedom; 
(c) The Press and Fields of Special Interest: dissemination of 
scientific knowledge; labor news; agricultural news; reporting 
of local and state news, Federal Government administration, and 
international news; the editorial function; reviewing and eriti- 
cism; weekly newspapers; (d) Responsibilities and Reforms. 


Price $2.00 
($1.00 to members of the Academy) 


JULY 1941 


DEFENDING AMERICA’S 
FUTURE 


Edited by Ernest Minor PATTERSON, Ph.D. 


Professor of Economics, University of Pennsylvania 
President, The American Academy of Political and Social Science 


This volume, containing the addresses delivered at the Forty-fifth 
Annual Meeting of The Academy, discusses 


The Political Outlook 

The Economic Outlook 

Why Fight for Democracy? 

Responsibilities of the United States 

The United States in the World of the Future 








Although there was no session of the Annual Meeting devoted to the / 


psychological aspects, four articles dealing with that phase of the ques- 


tion. have been added in this volume. 


$2.00 ($1.00 to members of the Academy) 





